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Retreating march of Xerxés tothe 
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The Persian fleet, after retiring 
from Greece, winters at Kymé, 


and collects in the spring at 
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of Potideea—which is besieged 
in vain by Artabazus .. : 
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ἜΒΗ ΕΡΟΣΕ to Athens to accept 
this offer—fear of the Lacedee- 
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it—Lacedemonian envoys sent 
to Athens to prevent it - 
Resolute reply of the Athenians, 
and determination to carry on 
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present suffering ἐν ἐπ 
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much harassed — superior 
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of the reluctance of Artabazus 
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he tries to show that the 
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His intention communicated to 
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against the Carthaginians and, 
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compliments of Pindar a 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FROM [IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


In the preceding chapter I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history— 
the commencement of a decided Persian igtention to conquer 
Attica; manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphernés 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hippias 
as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted into a 
passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the burning of 
Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs of Greece 
and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the other, and 
capable of being embodied, much more than before, into one con- 
tinuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, Arta- 
phernés proceeded to organise the future government of 5, og. 
it, with a degree of prudence and forethought not often ings of 
visible in Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies cee 
from all the different cities, he compelled them to nésafter | 
enter into a permanent convention for the amicable quest of 
settlement of disputes, so as to prevent all employment rae 
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of force by any one againgt the others. Moreover he caused the 
territory of each city to be measured by parasangs (cach parasang 
was equal to thirty stadia, og about three miles and a half), and 
arranged the assessments of trpute according to this measurement ; 
without any material departure, however, from the sums which 
had been paid before the revolt! Unfortunately, Herodotus is 
unusually brief in his allusion,to this proceeding, which it would 
have been highly interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. 
We may however assume it as certain that both the population 
and. the territory of many among the Ionic cities, if not of all, 
were materially altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, 
and still more in consequence of the cruelties with which the 
suppression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 
Milétus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained for them- 
selves the city with its cireumjacent plain, but gave the mountain- 
portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of Pédasa.? Such 
a proceeding would naturally call for fresh measurement and 
assessment of tribute ; and there may have been similar transfers 
of land elsewhere. I have already observed that the statements 
which we find in Herodotus, of utter depopulation and destruction 
falling upon the cities, cannot be credited in their full exter t; 
for these cities are all peopled, and all Hellenic, afterwards. Y et 
there can be no doubt that they are partially true, and that the 
miseries of those days, as stated in the work of Hekateous as well 
as by contemporaryginformants with whom Herodotus had pro- 
bably conversed, must have been extreme. New inhabitants 
would probably be admitted in many of them, to supply the loss 
sustained ; and such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the 
necessity for the organization introduced by Artaphernés, in 
order to determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both 
to the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
Tonians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming as 
it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He farther 
adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered until his own 
day—a statement requiring some comment, which I reserve until 
the time arrives for describing the condition of the Asiatic Greeks 
after the repulse of Xerxés from Geeece Proper. 


1 Herodot, vi. 42. 2 Herodot, vi. 20, 


CHAP. XXXVI. IONIA REORGANISED—-EXPEDITION OF MARDONIUS. ὃ 


Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of Grevce 
were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested with the 
supreme command, at the head of @ large force, was 
sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. 


Having reached Kilikia in the course of the march, he 88 ὅταν, 
hj if hj . into Ionia 
imself got on ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, —he puts 
while his army marched across Asia Minor to -the Helen 
Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia surprises us, the Greek 


and seems to have appeared surprising as well to Hero- oe 
dotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the despots 
throughout the various Greek cities ;1 leaving the people of each 
to govern themselves, subject to Persian dominion and tribute. 
This was a complete reversal of the former policy of Persia, and 
must be ascribed to a new conviction, doubtless wise and well- 
founded, which had recently grown up among the Persian leaders, 
that on the whole their unpopularity was aggravated more than 
their strength was increased, by employing these despots as 
instruments, The phenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well 
calculated to teach such a lesson ; but we shall not often find the 
Persians profiting by experience throughout the course of this 
history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 


his fleet to the Hellespont, where the land force had 


He marches 
already arrived. He transported it across into Europe, a ΤῊ} 08 
and began his march through Thrace; all φῇ which donia— 
had already been reduced by Megabazus, and does destroyed 
not seem to have participated in the Ionic revolt. ale aia 
The island of Thasus surrendered to the fleet without Mount 
resistance, and the land foree was conveyed across the fre retams 

into Asia. 


Strymén to the Greek city of Akanthus, on the 


western coast of the Strymonic Gulf. From hence Mardonius 


1 Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting 
this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it 
as an analogy for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the correctness of another of 
his statements, which (he acquaints us) 
‘many persons disputed; namely, the dis- 


* 


ἐνθαῦτα μέγιστον θῶμα ἐρέω τοῖσι μὴ 
ἀποδεκομένοισι Ἑλλήνων, Περσέων Τοῖσι 
ἑπτὰ ᾿Οτάνεα γνώμην ἀποδέξασθαι, ὡς 
χρεὸν εἴη δημοκρατέεσθαι Ἰέρσας" τοὺς 
γὰρ τυράννους τῶν ᾿Ιώνων καταπαύσας 
πάντας ὃ Μαρδόνιος, δημοκρατίας κατίστα 
ἐς τὰς πόλιας, ‘Such passages as this let 


cussion which he reports to have taken usinto the controversies of the time and | 
place among the seven conspirators, prove that Herodotus found many ob- 
after the death of the Magian Smerdise. jectors to his story about the discussion 
whether they should establish 2 mon- on theories of government among the 
archy, an oligarchy, or a democracy— seven Persian conspirators (iii, 80-82). 
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marched into Macedonia, and subdued a considerable portion of 
its inhabitants—perhaps some of those not comprised in the 
dominion of Amyntas, since ghat prince had before submitted to 
Megabazus. Meanwhile he segt his fleet to double the promontory 
of Mount Athos, and to join the land force again at the Gulf of 
Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as he 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria ;1 so that the expedition afterwards accomplished by 
Xerxés would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely 
disabled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, full 
of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent in its 
neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the farther 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss with 
his land army, and was himself wounded in a night attack made 
upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. Though 
strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to subdue the 
Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance farther. Both the 
land force and the fleet were conveyed back to the Hellespont, 
and from thence across to Asia, with so much shame of failure, 
that Mardonius wag never again employed by Darius; though 
we cannot make out that the fault was imputable to him.2 We 
shall hear of him again under Xerxés, 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 
Islandof  Lhasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolt- 
sth to 18 At least their conduct provoked the suspicion 
ts Som: of Darius; for they made active preparations for 
—forced to defence, both by building war-ships and by strengthen- 
submit, ing their fortifications. The Thasians were at this 
time in great opulence, chiefly from gold and silver mines, both 
in their island and in their mainland territory opposite. The 
mines at Skapté Hyléin Thrace yielded to them an annual income 
1 Herodot. vi. 43, 44, ἐπορεύοντο δὲ Mount Athos, and the destruction of 
emi te "Bpérpiay καὶ ᾿Αθήνας. ghe fleet of Mardonius (Charonis 


4 Herodot. vi. 44-04. Charén of Fragment, 3, ed. Didot, Athenm. i : 
Tampsakus had noticed the storm near p. 804. : = 
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of eighty talents; their total surplus revenue—after defraying 
all the expenses of government so that the inhabitants were 
entirely untaxed—was two hundrél talents (£46,000, if Attic 
talents ; more, if either Euboic or Aiginewan). With such large 
means, they were enabled soon to make preparations which 
excited notice among their neighbours; many of whom were 
doubtless jealous of their prospefity, and perhaps inclined to 
dispute with them possession of the profitable mines of Skapté 
Hylé. Asin other cases, so in this: the jealousies among subject 
neighbours often procured revelations to the superior power. 
The proceedings of the Thasians were made known, and they 
were forced to raze their fortifications as well as to surrender all 
their ships to the Persians at Abdéra. 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the more 
eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece, = 
Hippias was at his side to keep alive his wrath rie βού 
against the Athenians.’ Orders were despatched to jerk to" 
the maritime cities of his empire to equip both ships Greece— 
of war and horse-transports for a renewed attempt. oe 
His intentions were probably known in Greece ‘itself τραπ the 
by this time, from the recent march of his army to towns to 
Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought itadvisable garth 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in Water 
order to require from each the formal foken of them 
submission—earth and water; and thus to ascertain ae 
what extent of resistance his projected expedition was likely to 
experience. The answers received were to a high degree favour- 
able. Many of the continental Greeks sent their submission, as 
well as all those islanders to whom application was made. 
Among the former we are probably to reckon the Thebans and 
Thessalians, though Herodotus does not particularize them. 
Among the latter Naxos, Eubcea, and some of the smaller islands 
are not included ; but Aigina, at that time the first maritime 
power of Greece, is expressly included.* 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the 
liberties of Greece were now placed, and the terror inspired by 

¢ 

1 Plerodot. vi. 46-48. Seeasimilar iii. 2). 


case of disclosure arising from jealousy 2 Herodot. vi. 94, a 
between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. 3 Herodot. vi. 48, 49, viii. 46. 
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the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this abasement 
on the part of the Aiginetans, whose commerce with the 


Aigina sas ‘ : 

among Asiatic islands any,continent doubtless impressed them 
those towns strongly with the melancholy consequences of unsuc- 
mitted— cessful resistance to the Great King. But on the 


state and : : Ε 
relations of present occasion their conduct was dictated as much 


this island. ty antipathy to Athens as by fear, so that Greece was 
thus threatened with the intrusion of the Persian arm as ally 
and arbiter in her internal contests—a contingency which, if it 
had occurred now in the dispute between Aigina and Athens, 
would: have led to the certain enslavement of Greece, though 
when it did occur nearly a century afterwards, towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war and in consequence of the prolonged 
struggle between Lacedeemén and Athens, Greece had become 
strong enough in her own force to endure it without the loss of 
substantial independence. 

The war between Thébes and Aigina on one side, and Athens 
on the other—begun several years before, and growing out of the 
connexion between Athens and Platwa—had never yet been 
terminated. The Alginetans had taken part in that war from 
gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thébes or of enmity 
to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel,+ and they had 
begun the war even without the formality of notice. Though a 
period apparently net less than fourteen years (from about 506— 
492 8,0.) had elapsed, the state of hostility still continued ; and 
we may readily conceive that Hippias, the great instigator of 
Persian attack upon Greece, would not fail to enforce upon all 
the enemies of Athens the prudence of seconding, or at least of not 
opposing, the efforts of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. 
It was partly under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, 
that both Thébes and Agina manifested submissive dispositions 
towards the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone botn to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 


1 Herodot. v. 81—89. See above, all such stories to be raked wp, and 


fee aie ae ane pean ΟΝ s6me probably to be invented. It is 
Aigina to the war is evidently not to like the old alleged quarrel between 


be treated as a real and historical] the Athenians and the Pelasgi of 
cause of war: a state of quarrel causes Lémmnos (yi. 187—140), 
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The reception given to them at both places was angry in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit 
called the Barathrum,? into whigh they sometimes 
precipitated public criminals: tte Spartans threw 
the herald who came to them into a well, desiring 
the unfortunate messenger to take earth and waiter 
from thence to the king. Theenviolability of Heralds was so 
ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric times 
downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement could 
have instigated any Grecian community to such an outrage. But 
to the Lacedeemonians, now accustomed to regard themselves as 
the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed always in the 
character of superiors, the demand appeared so gross an insult 
as to banish from their minds for the time all recollection of 
established obligations. They came subsequently, however, to 
repent of the act as highly criminal, and to look wpon it as the 
cause of misfortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years 
afterwards. How they tried at that time to expiate it, I shall 
hereafter recount.? 

But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the commission of this wrong, it was on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, 


Heralds 
from Darius 
are put to 
death both 
at Athens 
and Sparta. 


1It is to this treatment of the mention Miltiadés in the case, and 


herald that the story in Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistoklés must allude, if 
that story indeed be true; for the 
Persian king was not likely to senda 
second herald, after such treatment of 
the first. An interpreter accompanied 
the herald, speaking Greek as well as 
his own nativelanguage. Themistoklés 
proposed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having 
employed the Greek. language as 
medium for barbaric dictation. (Plu- 
tarch, Themist. c. 6.) We should be 
glad to know from whom Plutarch 
copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Mil- 
tiadés who proposed the putting to 
death of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 
6); and that the divine judgment fell 
upon his family in consequence of it. 
From whom Pausanias copied this 
statement I do not know: certainly 
not from Herodotus, who does not 


expressly says that he does not know 
in what manner the divine judgment 
overtook the Athenians for the crime 
—‘‘ except (says he) that their city and 
country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerxés ; but I do not think that this 
haprened on account of the outrage on 
the herald” (Herodot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have 
been a divine judgment of some sort 
or other, presented a strong stimulus 
to invent or twist some historical fact 
to correspond with it. Herodotus has 
sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance ; 
a circumstance which goes, along with 
others, to strengthen our confidence in 
his general authority. His silence 
weakens the credibility, but does not 
refute the allegation, of Pausanias with 
regard to Miltiadés—which is certainly 
not intrinsically improbable 

2 Herodot. vii. 133. 
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Ἐ 
and placing them with regard to him in the same st... _ 
inexpiable hostility as Athens and Hretria. We see 


this actin at once the bonds glrawn closer between Athens and 
ον ΤΣ Sparta. The Athenians, for the first time, prefer ἃ 
: eae complaint at Sparta against the Aiginetans for having 
against given earth and water to Darius—accusing them of 


having done this with views of enmity to Athens, 
and in order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. 
This they represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling 


The . 
Athenians upon Sparta, as head of Greece, to interfere. In con- 
apport sequence of their appeal, Kleomenés king of Sparta 


consequence went over to Aigina, to take measures against the 
of the : 
f authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
benefit of Hellas”.? 
The proceeding now before us is of very great importance in 
the progress of Grecian history. I¢ is the first direct 


Interference DES 5 : . : 

of Sparta— and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an 
acatt aggregate body, with Sparta as its chief, and obliga- 
ane eee tions of a certain sort on the part of its members, the 
leadership neglect or violation of which constitutes a species of 
οἱ Greece. 


treason. I have already pointed out several earlier 
incidents showing how the Greek political mind, beginning from 
entire severance of states, became gradually prepared for this 
idea of a permanent league with mutual obligations and power 
of enforcement veste@ in a permanent chief—an idea never fully 
carried into practice, but now distinctly manifest and partially 
operative. First, the great acquired power and territory of 
Sparta, her military training, her undisturbed political traditions, 
create an unconscious deference towards her such as was not felt 
towards any other state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings 
against Athens after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and 
conducting to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, 
with certain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 


1 Herodot. vi. 49. Ἰτοιήσασι δέ ode 
(Αἰγινήταις) ταῦτα ἰθέως ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπε- 
κέατο, δοκέοντες ἐπὶ σφίσι ἔχοντας τοὺς 
Αἰγινήτας δεδωκέναι (γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ), ὡς 
ἅμα τῷ Πέρσῃ ἐπὶ σφέας στρατεύωνται. 
Kai ἄσμενοι προφάσιος ἐπελάβοντο" 
φοιτέοντές τε ἐς τὴν Srapryy, 
κατηγόρεον τῶν Αἰγινητέων τὰ 


πεποιήκοιεν, προδόντες τὴν ‘HAs 
Adda, Compare vili. 144, ix. 7 τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα δεινὸν ποιεύμενοι mpo- 
Sovvar—a new and very important 
phrase. 

, Vi 61. Tore δὲ τὸν KAcopdvea, ἐόντα 
ἐν τῇ Αἰγίνῃ, καὶ κοινὰ τῇ Ἑλλάδι 
ἀγαθὰ προσεργαζόμενον, de, 
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permanence and solemnity, Thirdly, her position becomes 
recognized as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Cyesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Plateans agains* Thébes or the Jonians against 
Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing to take 
on herself the performance of this duty of Protector-general. 
She refused the Jonians and thasSamian Meeandrius, as well as 
the Plateans, in spite of their entreaties founded on common 
Hellenic lineage: the expedition which she undertook against 
Polykratés of Samos was founded upon private motives for 
displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedemonians them- 
selves: moreover, even if all these requests had been granted, 
she might have seemed to be rather obeying a generous sympathy 
than performing a duty incumbent upon her as superior. But in 
the case now before us, of Athens against Algina, the latter 
consideration stands distinctly prominent. Athens is not a 
member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor does she claim the 
compassion. of Sparta, as defenceless against an overpowering 
Grecian neighbour. She complains of a Pan-Hellenic obligation 
as having been contravened by the Aginetans to her detriment 
and danger, and calls upon Sparta to enforce upon the delin- 
quents respect to these obligations. For the first time in Grecian 
history such a call is made ; for the first time in Grecian history 
it is effectively answered. We may well doubt whether it would 
have been thus answered—considering thé tardy, unimpressible, 
and homie-keeping character of the Spartans, with their general 
insensibility to distant dangers’—if the adventure of the Persian 
herald had not occurred to gall their pride beyond ᾿ 
. . ey: ne con- 

endurance—to drive them into unpardonable hostility dition of 
with the Great King—and to cast them into the same 2coguized 


Spartan 


boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy who aceceremD 
threatened the common liberties of Hellas. extreme 


From this time, then, we may consider that there aeons 
exists a recognized political union of Greece against at this 

ΒΟ ' moment, 
the Persian®—or at least something as near to a 


political union as Grecian temper will permit—with Sparta as 


LThucyd. i. 70-118. doxvor πρς 5 Herodot. vii. 145—148. Οἱ συνω- 
ὑμᾶς (i.e. the Spartans) μελλητὰς καὶ μόται βλλήνων ἐπὶ τῷ Πέρσῃ. 
ἀποδημηταὶ πρὸς ἐνδημοτάτους. 
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its heaa for the present. To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, 
Grecian history had been gradually tending. But the final 
event which placed it beyond dispute, and which humbled for 
the time her ancient and oily rival—Argos—is now to be 
noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
Β.0. 49¢~- Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when 
496, Milétus was besieged by the Persian generals, that a 
war broke out between Sparta and Argos'—on what grounds 
Herodotus does not inform us. Kleomenés, encouraged by a 
promise of the oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacede- 
monian troops to the banks of the Erasinus, the border river of 
the Argeian territory. But the sacrifices, without which no river 
could be crossed, were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, 
extorted some vessels from Aigina and Sikyén,? and carried his 
troops by sea to Nauplia, the seaport belonging to Argos, and to 
the territory of Tiryns. The Argeians having marched their 
forces down to resist him, the two armies joined battle 


Victorious es : : 

το at Sépeia near Tiryns. Kleomenés, by a piece of 
against simplicity on the part of his enemies which we find it 
Argos. 


difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to attack 
them unprepared, and obtained a decisive victory. For the 
Argeians (the historian states) were so afraid of being over- 
reached by stratagem, in the post which their army occupied over 
against the enemy, that they listened for the commands pro- 
claimed aloud by the Lacedemonian herald, and performed with 
their own army the same order which they thus heard given. 
This came to the knowledge of Kleomenés, who communicated 
private notice to his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed 
orders to go to dinner, they should not obey, but immediately 


1That which marks the siege of 
Milétus, and the defeat of the Argeians 
by Kleomenés, as contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, is the common oracular 
dictum delivered in reference to both: 
in the same prophecy of the Pythia, 
one half alludes to the sufferings of 
Milétus, the other half to those of 
Argos(Herodot. vi. 19—~77). Χρεωμένοισι 
yap ᾿Αργείοισι ἐν Δελφοῖσι περὶ σωτηρίης 
τῆς πόλιος τῆς σφετέρης, ἐχρήσθη ἐπίκοι- 
μον χρηστήριον" τὸ μὲν ἐς αὐτοὺς τοὺς ᾿ΔΑρ- 
yelaus φέρον, τὴν δὲ παρενθήκην ἔχρησς ἐς 
διιλησίους, I consider this evidence of 


date to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places the 
enterprise against Argos immediately 
(advrixa—Pans, iil. 4, 1) after the acces- 
sion of Ileomenés, who, as he was 
king when Mmandrins came from 
Samos (Ilerodot. iii. 148), must have 
come to the throne not Jater than 518 
or 517 3B.c. This would be thirty-seven 
years prior to 480 B.c.; a date much 
to® early for the war between Kleomenés 
and the Argeians, as we may sce by 
Herodotus (vii. 149). 

2 Fferodot, vi. 92. 
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stand to their arms. We are to presume that the Argeian camp 
was sufficiently near to that of the Lacedemonians to enable them 
to hear the voice of the heraldfYyet not within sight from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians 
heard the herald in the enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go to 
dinner,! they went to dinner themsclves. In this disorderly 
condition they were attacked and overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the fugitives took 
refuge in a thick grove consecrated to their eponymous hero 
Argus. Kleomenés, having enclosed them therein, yet thinking 
it safer to employ deceit rather than force, ascertained from 
deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and then 
invited them out successively by means of a herald, pretending 
that he had received their ransom, and that they were released. 
As fast as each man came out, he was put to death ; the fate of 
these unhappy sufferers being concealed from their comrades 
within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, until some one, 
climbing to the top of a tree, detected and proclaimed festruction 
the destruction going on—after about fifty of the ene by 
victims had perished. Unable to entice any more of Kleomenés 
the Argeians from their consecrated refuge, which they of te ἊΣ 
still vainly hoped would protect them, Kleomenés set 4? 

fire to the grove and burnt it tothe ground. The persons within 
it appear to have been destroyed either,by fire or by sword? 
After the conflagration had begun, he inquired for the first time 
to whom the grove belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the 
hero Argus. Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower and 
strength of Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat. 
So completely was the city prostrated, that Kleomenés might 
easily have taken it, had be chosen to march thither forthwith 
and attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later historians 
whom Pausanias, Polysenus, and Plutarch have copied, he did 
moarch thither and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of 
the Argeian women; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned 
by the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed by 


ὰ : 
1 Herodot.vi. 78; compare Xenophon, by the herald, but transmitted through 

Rep. Laced. xii. 6. Orders for evolu. the various gradations of officers 

tious in the field, in the Lacedeemonian (Thucyd. vy. 66). 

military service, were not proclaimed 2 Eferodot. vi. 79, 80. 
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the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly defended the walls. This is 
probably a mythe, generated by a desire to embody in 


Ἐπ ότι mS detail the dictum of the oracle a little before, about 

ae “the female conquering the male”. Without mean- 

ἡ 11 οἰκο ing to deny that the Argeian women might have been 
rgos. 


capable of achieving so patriotic a deed, if Kleomenés 
had actually marched to the attack of their city, we are com- 
pelled by the distinct statement of Herodotus to affirm that he 
never did attack it. Immediately after the burning of the sacred 
grove of Argos, he dismissed the bulk of his army to Sparta, 
retaining only one thousand choice troops, with whom he 
marched up to the Hérzeum, or great temple of Héré, between 
Argos and Mykénex, to offer sacrifice. The priest in attendance 
forbade him to enter, saying that no stranger was allowed to offer 
sacrifice in the temple. But Kleomenés had once already forced 
his way into the sanctuary of Athéné on the Athenian acropolis, 
in spite of the priestess and her interdict ; and he now acted stil] 
more brutally towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots 
to drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
sacrifice, Kleomenés returned with his remaining force to Sparta. 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken—that the 
king alone was to blame for having missed the opportunity. As 


Heis soon as he himself returned, his enemies (perhaps his 
vecaliar colleague Démaratus) brought him to trial before the 
ao ὍΝ ephors on a charge of having been bribed, against 
acquitted. which he defended himself as follows. He had 


1 Pausan. ii. 20, 73 Polyeen. viii. 33 ; 
Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. Ὁ. 245; 
Suidas, v. Τελέσιλλα. 

Plutarch cites the historian Sokratés 
of Argus for this story about Telesilla ; 
an historian, or perhaps composer of a 
περιήγησις “Apyous, of unknown date: 
compare Diogen. Laért. ii. 5, 47, and 
Plutarch, Question. Romaic. Ὁ. 270— 
277. According to his representation, 
Kleomenés and Demaratus jointly 
assaulted the town of Argos, and 
Demaratus, after having penetrated 
into the town and become master of 
the Pamphyliakon, was driven out 
again by the women. Now Herodotus 
informs us that Kileomenés and 
Demaratus were never employed upon 


the same expedition, after tho dis- 
agreement in their march to Attica (v. 
75, vi. G4). 

2 Herodot. vi. 77. 


"AAN ὅταν ἡ θήλεια Thy ἄρσενα νικήσασα 
᾿'Ἐξελάσῃ, καὶ κῦδος ἐν ᾿Αργείοισιν ἄρη- 
ται, ὅζο, 


If this prophecy can be said to have 
any distinct meaning, it probably refers 
to Héré, as protectress of Argos, re- 
pulsing the Spartans, 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might reasonably 
doubt whether Herodotus anderstood 
this ®racle in the same sense as he 
did: it is plain that Herodotus could 
not have so understood it. 

3 Herodot. vi. 80, 81: compare v. 72. 
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invaded the hostile territory on the faith of an assurance from 
the oracle that he should take Argos; but so soon as he had 
burnt down the sacred grove of the hero Argus (without knowing 
to whom it belonged), he becamafat once sensible that this was all 
that the god meant by taking Argos, and therefore that the divine 
promise had been fully realized. Accordingly, he did not think 
himself at liberty to commencg any fresh attack, until he had 
ascertained whether the gods would approve it and would grant 
him success. It was with this view that he sacrificed in the 
Héreum. There, though his sacrifice was favourable, he 
observed that the flame kindled on the altar flashed back from 
the bosom of the statue of Héré, and not from her head. If the 
flame had flashed from her head, he would have known at once 
that the gods intended him to take the city by storm ;? but the 
flash from her bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success 
was out of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the 
glories which they intended for him. We may see that Herodotus, 
though he refrains from criticising this story, suspects it to bea 
fabrication. Not so the Spartan ephors. To them it appeared 
not less true as a story than triumphant as a defence, ensuring to 
Kleomenés an honourable acquittal.’ 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking 
Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted upon her a 
blow such as she did not recover for a generation, putting her 
for a time out of all condition to dispute she primacy of Greece 


1 Herodot. vi, 82. et μὲν yap ἐκ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς Tod ἀγάλματος ἐξέλαμψε, aip- 
ἕειν ἂν κατ᾽ ἄκρης τὴν πόλιν" ἐκ τῶν 
δὲ στηθέων λάμψαντος, πᾶν οἱ πεποιῆσθαι 


top of the statue, this would have 

intimated that the gods meant him 

to take the city “from top to bottom”. 
In regard to this very illustrative 


ὅσον ὁ θεὸς ἐβούλετο γενέσθαι. 

For the expression αἱρέειν κατ᾽ ἄκρης, 
compare Herodot. vi. 21 and Damm. 
Lex. Homer. v. ἄκρος. In this expres- 
sion as generally used, the last words 
kar’ ἄκρης have lost their primitive and 
special sense, and do little more than 
intensify the simple aipéeww—equivalent 
to something like ‘‘de fond en comble”: 
for Kleomenés is accused by his enemies 
--φάμενοί μιν δωροδοκήσαντα οὐκ ἑλέειν 
τὸ "Ἄργος, παρέον εὐπετέως μιν ἑλεῖν, 
But in the story recounted by Kleo- 
menés, the words κατ᾽ ἄκρης come back 
to their primitive meaning, and serve 
as the foundation for his relifous 
inference, from type to thing typified : 
if the light had shone from the head or 


story—which there seems no reason 
for mistrusting—the contrast between 
the point of view of Herodotus and 
that of the Spartan ephors deserves 
notice. Herodotus, while he affirms 
distinctly that it was the real story 
told by Kleomenés, suspects its truth, 
and utters as much of scepticism as his 
ious fear will permit him: the ephors 
nd it in complete harmony both with 
their canon of belief and with their 
religious feeling—KAcoudms δέ σφι 
ἔλεξε, οὔτε εἰ ψευδόμενος οὔτε εἰ ἀληθέα 
λέγων, ἔχω σαφηνέως εἶπαι" ἔλεξε δ΄ ὧν 
2 , Ῥαῦτα δὲ λέγων, πιστά τε καὶ 
οἰκότα ἐδόκεε Ξπαρτιήτῃσι λέγειν, καὶ ᾿ 
ῥυγε πολλὸν τοὺς διώκοντας, 
Compare Pausanias, li. 20, 8, 
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with Lacedemén. JI have already mentioned that both in legend 
and in earliest history Argos stands forth as the first power in 
Greece, with legendary claims to headship, and decidedly above 
Lacedeemén, who gradually usi*ps from her, first the reality of 
superior power, next the recognition of pre-eminence, and is 
now, at the period which we have reached, taking upon herself 
poth the rights and the duties of_a presiding state over a body of 
Argos allies who are bound both to her and to each other. 
unableto Her title to this honour, however, was never admitted 
interfere eae Ὰ 
with Sparta at Argos, and it is very probable that the war just 
= re described grew in some way or other out of the 
ane doe tial increasing presidential power which circumstances 
power. were tending to throw into her hands. Now the 
complete temporary prostration of Argos was one essential 
condition to the quiet acquisition of this power by Sparta. 
Occurring as it did two or three years before the above-recounted 
adventure of the heralds, it removed the only rival at that time 
both willing and able to compete with Sparta—a rival who 
might well have prevented any effective union under another 
chief, though she could no longer have secured any Pan-Hellenic 
ascendency for herself—a rival who would have seconded gina 
in her submission to the Persians, and would thus have lamed 
incurably the defensive force of Greece. The ships which 
Kleomenés had obtained from the Aiginctans as well as from the 
Sikyonians, against their own will, for landing his troops at 
Nauplia, brought upon both these cities the enmity of Argos, 
which the Sikyonians compromised by paying a sum of money, 
while the Mginetans refused to do so! The circumstances of 
the Kleomenic war had thus the effect not only of enfeebling 
Argos, but of alienating her from her natural allies and sup- 
porters, and clearing the ground for undisputed Spartan primacy. 
Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of gina to Darius, 
we find that king Kleomenés passed immediately over to that 
island for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He was 
proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners several of the 
leading Aginetans, when Krius and some others among them 


ὁ Horodot. vi. 92. 
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opposed to him a menacing resistance, telling him that he 
came without any regular warrant from Sparta and Wleomenta 
under the influence of Athenian bribes—that in order goes to 

to carry authority, both the Spafttan kings ought to Zgmate 


seize the 

come together. It was not of their own accord medising 
: leaders— 
that the Auginetans ventured to adopt so dangerous a resistance 
made to 


course. Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenés in pin atthe 
the junior or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to instigation 
: of his 

them the step and promised to carry them through colleague 
it safely. Dissension between the two co-ordinate Pemaratus. 
kings was no new phenomenon at Sparta. But in the case of 
Demaratus and Kleomenés, it had broken out some years 
previously on the occasion of the march against Attica. Hence 
Demaratus, hating his colleague more than ever, entered into the 
present intrigue with the Hginetans with the deliberate purpose 
of frustrating his intervention. He succeeded, so that Kleomenés 
was compelled to return to Sparta; not without unequivocal 
menace against Krius and the other Aiginetans who had repelled 
him,? and not without a thorough determination to depose 
Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legitimacy 
of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having had no 
offspring by two successive wives, at last became enamoured of 
the wife of his friend Agétus—a woman of surpassing beauty— 
and entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each solemnly 
bound himself to surrender anything belonging to him which 
the other might ask for. That which Agétus asked from Aristo 
was at once given. In return, the latter demanded to have the 
wife of Agétus, who was thunderstruck at the request and 
indignantly complained of having been cheated into a sacrifice 
of all others the most painful: nevertheless the oath was 
peremptory, and he was forced to comply. The birth of 
Demaratus took place so soon after this change of husbands, 
that when it was first made known to Aristo, as he sat upon a 
bench along with the ephors, he counted on his fingers the 
number of months since his marriage, and exclaimed with an 


1 Herodot. vi. 60. Κρῖος--ἔλεγε "δὲ 2 Herodot. vi. 50—61, 94, Δημάρητος 
ταῦτα ἐξ ἐπιστολῆς τῆς Δημαρήτου. Cp. --φθόνῳ καὶ ἄγῃ χρεώμενος (Ὁ, 61). 
Pausan, tii. 4, 8. 
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oath—The child cannot be mine”. He soon however retracted 
his opinion, and acknowledged the child, who grew up without 
any question being publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded 
his father on the throne. But"the original words of Aristo had 
never been forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished 
that Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband} 

Of these snspicions Kleomengs now resolved to avail himself, 
exciting Leotychidés, the next heir in the Prokleid line of kings, 
to impugn publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus—engaging to 
second him with all his influence as next in order for 


Demaratus ‘ : ‘ 
deposed, the crown—and exacting in return a promise that 
Treotychides he would support the intervention against Aigina, 
are king Leotychidés was animated not. merely by ambition, 
intriguesof but also by private enmity against Demaratus, who 
Kleomenés, 


had disappointed him of his intended bride. He 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus as no true 
Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the original doubts 
expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was thus raised at Sparta, 
wherein Kleomenés, espousing the pretensions of Leotychidés, 
recommended that the question as to the legitimacy of Demaratus 
should be decided by reference to the Delphian oracle. Through 
the influence of Kobén, a powerful native of Delphi, he procured 
from the Pythian priestess an answer pronouncing that Demaratus 
was not the son of Aristo.? Leotychidés thus became king of the 
Prokleid line, while Bemaratus descended into a private station, 
and was elected at the ensuing solemnity of the Gymnopsdia to 
an official function. The new king, unable to repress a burst of 
triumphant spite, sent an attendant to ask him in the public 
theatre, how he felt as an officer after having once been a king. 
Stung with this insult, Demaratus replied that he himself had 
tried them both, and that Leotychidés might in time come to try 
them both also: the question (he added) shall bear its fruit— 
great evil, or great good to Sparta. So saying, he covered his 


1 Ferodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. 

2 Herodot. vi. 65, 66. In an ana- 
logous case afterwards, where the 
succession was disputed between 
Agesilaus the brother, and Leoty- 
chidés the reputed son, of the deceased. 
king Agis, the Lacedemonians appear 
to have taken upon themselves to 
pronounce Leotychidés illegitimate ; or 


rather to assume tacitly such illegiti- 
macy by choosing Agesilaus in prefer- 
ence, without the aid of the oracle 
(Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 1—4; Plut. Agesi- 
laus, c. 3). The previous oracle from 
Delhi, however, φυλάξασθαι τὴν χωλὴν 
βασιλείαν, was cited on the occasion, 
and the question was, in what manner 
it should be interpreted. 
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face and retired home from the theatré—offered a solemn farewell 
sacrifice at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his 
mother to declare to him who his real father was—then at once 
quitted Sparta for Elis, under prftence of going to consult the 
Delphian oracle.2 

Demaratus was well known to bea high-spirited and ambitious 
man—noted, among other things, as the only Lacedemonian 
king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever gained a 
chariot victory at Olympia. Hence Kleomenés and pomarins 
Leotychidés became alarmed at the mischief which he aeates ᾿ 
might do them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no ὅδε to 
Herakleid was allowed to establish his residence out V@™US: 
of the country, on pain of death. This marks the sentiment of 
the Lacedeemonians, and Demaratus was not the less likely to 
give trouble because they had pronounced him illegitimate.? 
Accordingly they sent in pursuit of him, and seized him in the 
island of Zakynthus, But the Zakynthians would not consent 
to surrender him, so that he passed unobstructed into Asia, 
where he presented himself to Darius, and was received with 
abundant favours and presents. We shall hereafter find him 
the companion of Xerxés, giving to that monarch advice such 
as, if ip had been acted upon, would have proved the ruin of 
Grecian independence ; to which however he would have been 
even more dangerous, if he had remained at home as king of 
Sparta. | Φ 

Meanwhile Kleomenés, having obtained a consentient colleague 
in Leotychidés, went with him over to Aigina, eager 
to revenge himself for the affront which had been 
put upon him. To the requisition and presence of 
the two kings jointly, the Miginetans did not dare to 
oppose any resistance. Kleomenés made choice of 
ten citizens eminent for wealth, station, and influence, 
among whom were Krius and another person named | 
Kasambus, the two most powerful men in the island. Conveying 


Kleomenés 


an 
Leotychidés 
goto Agina, 
seize ten 
hostages, 
and convey 
them as 
prisoners 

to Athens. 


1 Terodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer 2 Plutarch, Agis, ὁ. 11. κατὰ δή τινα, 


made by the mother to this appeal— 
informing Demaratus that he is the 
son either of King Aristo, or of ipe 
hero Astrobakus—is extremely inter- 
esting as an evidence of Grecian 
manners and feeling. 


νόμον παλαιὸν, ὃς οὐκ ἐᾷ τὸν Ἥ ρακλείς 
δὴν ἐκ γυναικὸς ἀλλοδαπῆς τεκνοῦσθαι, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀπελθόντα τῆς Σπάρτης ἐπὶ μὲ 
τοικισμῷ πρὸς ἑτέρους ἀποθνήσκει» 
κελεύει. 


8 Herodot. vi. 70, 


4—2 
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them away to Athens, he deposited them as hostages in the hands 
of the Athenians.* . 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of Greece 
generally were found by the Persian armament which landed at 
Importans Marathdn, the progress of which we are now about to 


this p οἵ. follow. And the events just recounted were of 
ceeding material importange, considered in their indirect 
upon the bearing upon the success of that armament. Sparta 
ae pie had now, on the invitation of Athens, assumed to 


invasion herself for the first time a formal Pan - hellenic 
of Greece. primacy, her ancient rival Argos being too much 
broken to contest it—her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, 
employ their presiding interference in coercing Algina, and 
placing Aiginetan hostages in the hands of Athens. The 
figinetans would not have been unwilling to purchase victory 
over a neighbour and rival at the cost of submission to Persia, 
and it was the Spartan interference only which restrained them 
from assailing Athens conjointly with the Persian invaders ; 
thus leaving the hands of the Athenians free, and their courage 
undiminished for the coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in conse- 
Ἢ quence of the preparation made during the last two 
ssemblage : : : 
of the γαϑῦ years in every part of the empire, had assembled in 
Persian the Aléian plain of Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of 
ταν παρε αὐλὸν six hunéred armed triremes, together with many 

"transports both for men and horses, was brought 
hither for their embarkation: the troops were put on board, and 
sailed along the coast to Samos in Ionia. The Ionic and Molic 
Greeks constituted an important part of this armament, while 
the Athenian exile Hippias was on board as guide and auxiliary 
in the attack of Attica. The generals were Datis, a Median*— 
and Artaphernés, son of the satrap of Sardis so named, and 
nephew of Darius. We may remark that Datis is the first person 
of Median lineage who is mentioned as appointed to high 
command after the accession of Darius, which had been preceded 


1 Herodot. vi. 73. G 1) calls Mardonius a Mede; which 

2 Herodot. vii 94, Adariy τε, ἐόντα cannot be true, since he was the son of 
Μῆδον γένος, &e. Gobryas, one of the seven Persian 

Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pausanias, conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 
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e 

and marked, as I have noticed in a former chapter, by an out- 
break of hostile nationality between the Medes and Persians. 
Their instructions were, generally, to reduce to subjection and 
tribute all such Greeks as had not“:lready given earth and water. 
But Darius directed them most particularly to conquer Eretria 
and Athens, and to bring the inhabitants as slaves into his 
presence. These orders were literally meant, and probably 
neither the generals nor the soldiers of this vasb armament 
doubted that they would be literally executed ; and that before 
the end of the year, the wives, or rather the widows, of men like 
Themistoklés and Aristeidés would be seen among a mournful 
train of Athenian prisoners on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus 
accomplishing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance 
of Démokédés. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred the 
Persians from following the example of Mardonius, 
and taking their course by the Hellespont and Thrace. ie “Higesn 
It was resolved to strike straight across the Aigean® 7 cammes, 
(the mode of attack which intelligent Greeks like of Naxos 
Themistoklés most feared, even after the repulse of Aleit em 
Xerxés) from Samos to Eubcea, attacking the inter- τοῦ 
mediate islands in the way. Among those islands was 
Naxos, which ten years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly 
repelled the Persian Megabatés with the Milesian Aristagoras. 
It was one of the main objects of Datis to effwce this stain on the 
Persian arms and to take a signal revenge on the Naxians.® 
Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the island, 
which he found an easier prize than he had expected. ‘The 
terrified citizens, abandoning their town, fled with their families 
to the highest summits of their mountains ; while the Persians, 
seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, burnt the 
undefended town with its edifices sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment 
towards the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest of 


1 Herodot. vi. 94. ἐντειλάμενος δὲ own head: no such harshness appears 
ἀπέπεμπε ἐξανδραποδίσαντας "᾿Αθήνας kat in Herodotus. 


᾿Ερέτριαν, ἄγειν dwiird ἐς ὄψιν τὰ ἀν- 2 Thucyd. i. 98. -— : 
δράποδα. 3 Herodot. vi. 95, 906, ἐπὶ ταύτην 
According to the Menexenus . AXOS) yap δὴ πρώτην ἐπεῖχον στρα" 


Plato (c. 17, Β, 245), Darius ordered εσθαι οἱ ἸΤέρσαι, μεμνημένοι τῶν πρό» 
Patis to fulfil this order on peril of his τέρον. 
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Tonia, and by the exhibition of a large Pheenician fleet in the 
Aigean. The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had been 
before the Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance ‘then made 
might have been supposed Itkely to nerve the courage of its 
inhabitants. Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian 
armament, that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon their 
towns and their gods without striking a blow,’ and think of 
nothing but personal safety for themselves and their families. <A 
sad augury for Athens and Eretria ! 

From Naxos, Datis despatched his fleet round the other 
Cyclades islands, requiring from each hostages for fidelity and a 
contingent to increase hisarmy. With the sacred island of Délos, 
however, he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The Delians had 
fled before his approach te Ténos, but Datis sent a herald to 
invite them back again, promised to preserve their persons and 
property inviolate, and proclaimed that he had received express 
orders from the Great King to reverence the island in which 
Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corresponded with this 
language ; for the fleet was not allowed to touch the island, and 
he himself, landing with only a few attendants, offered a magnifi- 
cent sacrifice at the altar. Asa large portion of his armament 
consisted of Ionic Greeks, such pronounced respect to the island 
of Délos may probably be ascribed to the desire of satisfying their 
religious feelings ; for, in their days of early freedom, this island 
had been the scene. δὲ their solemn periodical festivals, as I have 
already more than once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as hostages from each, Datis at 
length touched the southernmost portion of Eubcea—the town of 
Karystus and its territory.? The Karystians at first refused either 
to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements against their friends 
and neighbours. But they were speedily compelled to submission 
by the aggressive devastation of the invaders. This was the first 
taste of resistance which Datis had yet experienced ; and the 
facility with which it was overcome gave him a promising omen 
as to his success against Eretria, whither he soon arrived. 

1'The historians of Naxos affirmed yp. 869, among his violent and unfounded 

1at Datis had been repulsed fromthe e¢ontradictions of Herodotus. 


island. We find this statement in 
Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c. 36, 2 Herodot, vi. 99. 


THE PERSIANS CAPTURE ERETRIA. 


4 

The destination of the armament was no secret to the inhabi- 
tants of this fated city, among whom consternation, 4, reaches 
ageravated by intestine differencesg was the reigning Euboea— 
sentiment. They made application to Athens for aid, ne OnITS! i 
which was readily and conveniently afforded to them #ret%a. 
by means of those four thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom 
the Athenians had planted sixteer®years before in the neighbour- 
ing territory of Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, 
however, many of them despaired of defending the city, and 
thought only of seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of 
the island, as the more numerous and powerful Naxians had 
already done before them; while another party, treacherously 
seeking their own profit out of the public calamity, lay in wait 
for an opportunity of betraying the city tothe Persians? Though 
a public resolution was taken to defend the city, yet so manifest 
was the absence of that stoutness of heart which could alone avail 
to save it, that a leading Eretrian named Aschinés was not 
ashamed to forewarn the four thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves before it was 
too late. They followed his advice, and passed over to Attica by 
way of Ordépus ; while the Persians disembarked their troops, and 
even their horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would come 
out and fight, at Tamyne and other places in the territory. As 
the Hretrians did not come out, they proceeded to lay siege to 
the city, and for some days met with a brave resistance, so that 
the loss on both sides was considerable. At length two of the 
leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, betrayed 
Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were burnt, and its inhabi- 
tants dragged into slavery.? It is impossible to credit the exag- 
gerated statement of Plato, which is applied by him to the 
Persians at Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus to 


CHap. XXXVI. 9] 


1 Herodot. vi. 100. Τῶν δὲ ᾿Ερετριέων 
ἦν ἄρα οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς βούλευμα, οἱ μετε- 
πέμποντο μὲν ᾿Αθηναίους, ἐφρόνεον δὲ 
διφασίας ἰδέας " οἱ μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν ἐβου- 
λεύοντο ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν ἐς τὰ ἄκρα 
τῆς Ἐὐβοίης, ἄλλοι δὲ αὐτῶν ἴδια κέρδεα 
προσδεκόμενοι παρὰ τοῦ Ἰέρσεω οἴσεσθαι 
προδοσίην ἐσκευάζοντο. 

Allusion to this treason among the 
Eretrians is to be found in a saying 
of “ea (Plutarch, Themist. 
Ὁ, Ὶ io 


The story told by Hérakleidés 
Ponticus (ap. Athens. xii. p. 536), of 
an earlier Persian armament which 
had assailed Eretria and failed, cannot 
be at all understood; it rather looks 
like a mythe to explain the origin of 
the great wealth possessed by the 
family of Kallias at Athens—the 
AaxxétAovtos. There is another story, 
having the same explanatory object, 
in Plutarch, Aristeidés, 6. 6. 

2 Heredot. vi. 101, 102, 
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the Persians at Chios and Samos—that they swept the territory 
clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a line across 
its whole breadth.! rie id this is an idea, illustrating the 
possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, which has been 
woven into the tissue of historical statements, like so many other 
illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek authors. That a large 
proportion of the inhabitantf were carried away as prisoners, 
there can be no doubt. But the traitors who betrayed the town 
were spared and rewarded by the Persians,” and we see plainly 
that either some of the inhabitants must have been left, or new 
settlers introduced, when we find the Eretrians reckoned ten 
years afterwards among the opponents of Xerxés. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one of 
Datis the two express objects commanded by Darius, and 
reece i. his army were elated with the confident hope of soon 

* eompleting the other. After halting a few days at 
Eretria, and depositing in the neighbouring islet of Aigilia the 
prisoners recently captured, he re-embarked his army to cross 
over to Attica, and landed in the memorable bay of Marathén on 
the eastern coast—the spot indicated by the despot Hippias, who 
now landed along with the Persians, twenty years after his 
expulsion from the government. Forty-seven years had elapsed 
since he had made as a young man this same passage, from 
Eretria to Marathén,,in conjunction with his father Peisistratus, 
on the occasion of the second restoration of the latter. On that 
previous occasion, the force accompanying the father had been 
immeasurably inferior to that which now seconded the son. Yet 
it had been found amply sufficient to carry him in triumph to 


1Plato, Legg. iii, Ὁ. 698, and 
Menexen. c. 10, p. 240; Diogen. Laért. 
11. 33; Herodot. vi. 31: compare 
Strabo, x. p. 446, who ascribes to Hero- 


the story is given as if it were an 
authentic historical fact. 

2Plutarch, De Garrulitate, c. 15, 
p. 510. The descendants of Gongylus 


dotus the statement of Plato about the 
σαγήνευσις of Eretria. Plato says noth- 
ing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the 
passage of the Treatise de Legibus, 
Plato mentions this story (about the 
Persians having swept the territory of 
Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with 
some doubt as to its truth, and as if it 
were a rumour intentionally circulated 
by Datis with a view to frighten the 
Athenians. But in the Menexenus, 


the Eretrian, who passed over to the 
Persians on this occasion, are found 
nearly a century afterwards in posses- 
sion of a town and district in Mysia, 
which the Persian king had bestowed 
upon their ancestor. erodotus does 
not oo Gongylus (Xenoph. Hellen. 

. 1, 6). 

This surrender to the Persians drew 
upon the Eretrians bitter remarks at 
the time of the battle of Salamis 
(Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 11). 
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Athens, with feeble opposition from citizens alike irresolute and 
disunited. And the march of Hippias from Marathén to Athens 
would now have been equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived 
to be by himself, both in his waking hopes and in the dream 
which Herodotus mentions, had not the Athenians whom he found 
been men radically different from those whom he had left, 

To that great renewal of the*Athenian character, under the 
democratical institutions which had subsisted since _ 
the dispossession of Hippias, I have already pointed τὸ ἡ 
attention in a former chapter. The modifications 224 cha. 
introduced by Kleisthenés in the constitution had the 


ς ς : Athenians. 

now existed eighteen or nineteen years, without any 
attempt to overthrow them by violence, The Ten Tribes, each 
with its constituent demes, had become a part of the established 
habits of the country; the citizens had become accustomed 
to exercise a genuine and self-determined decision, in their 
assemblies political as well as judicial ; while even the senate of 
Areopagus, renovated by the nine annual archons successively 
chosen who passed into it after their year of office, had also 
become identified in feeling with the constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Individual citizens doubtless remained, partisans in secret, and 
perhaps correspondents, of Hippias. But the mass of citizens, in 
every scale of life, could look upon his return with nothing but 
terror and aversion. With what degree of newly-acquired energy 
the democratical Athenians could act in defence of their country 
and institutions has already been related in a former chapter. 
But unfortunately we possess few particulars of Athenian history 
during the decade preceding 490 3B.c., nor can we follow in detail 
the working of the government. The new form however which 
Athenian politics had assumed becomes partially manifest when 
we observe the three leaders who stand prominent at this 
important epoch—Miltiadés, Themistoklés, and Aristeidés. _ 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four 
years before the approach of Datis, after six or seven years’ 
absence in the Chersonésus of Thrace, whither he had been origi- 
nally sent by Hippias about the year 517—516 B.c., to inherit 
the property as well as the supremacy of his uncle the ekist 
Miltiadés. As despot of the Chersonese, and as one of the sub- 
jects of Persia, he had been among the Ionians who accompanied 
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Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition. He had been 
Miltiadas [88 author of that memorable recommendation which 
—his Histizeus and the other despots did not think it their in- 
Seen terest to follow—of destroying the bridge and leaving 
eg oaals the Persian king to perish. Subsequently he had been 
in the unable to remain permanently in the Chersonese, for 


ΤΟΣ the reasons which have efore been noticed ; but he seems 
Persians. to have occupied it during the period of the Ionic 
Marathén. revolt. What part he took in that revolt, we do not 
know. He availed himself, however, of the period while the 
Persian satraps were employed in suppressing it, and deprived of 
the mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with forces from 
Athens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic inhabitants 
from the islands of Lémnos and Imbros. But the extinction of 
the Ionic revolt threatened him with ruin. When the Pheenician 
fleet, in the summer following the capture of Milétus, made its 
conquering appearance in the Hellespont, he was forced to escape 
rapidly to Athens with his immediate friends and property, and 
with a small squadron of five ships. One of these ships, com- 
manded by his son Metiochus, was actually captured between the 
Chersonese and Imbros; and the Phoenicians were most eager to 
capture Miltiadés himself? inasmuch as he was personally odious 
to Darius from his strenuous recommendation to destroy thie 
bridge over the Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his 
escape from the Phcenician fleet, he was brought to trial before 
the judicial popular assembly for alleged misgovernment in the 
Chersonese, or for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there 
exercised. Probably the Athenian citizens settled in that 
peninsula may have had good reason to complain of him,—the 
more so as he had carried out with him the maxims of govern- 
ment prevalent at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his 
pay a body of Thracian mercenaries. However, the people at 
Athens honourably acquitted him, probably in part from the 
reputation. which he had obtained as conqueror of Lémnos ;* and 
relating to tho adventures of Milssads explanation’ cftad ge ais note ne 
is extremely perv’-~'-~, as I have satisfactory. 

already remarked in a former note: ‘2 Herodot, vi. 48—104, 

and Wesseling considers thatit involves ὃ Herodot, vi. 89—104. 


chronological difficulties which our 4 Herodot. vi. 182. Μιλτιάδης, καὶ 
present MSS. do not enable us to clear πρότερον εὐδοκιμέων —i.e. before the 
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he was one of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, 
during the year of this Persian expedition—chosen at the 
beginning of the Attic year, shorgly after the summer solstice, 
at a time when Datis and Hippias had actually sailed, and were 
known to be approaching. 

The character of Miltiadés is one of great bravery and decision 
—qualities pre-eminently useful fo his country on the present 
crisis, and the more useful as he was under the strongest 
motive to put them forth, from the personal hostility of Darius 
towardshim. Yet he does not peculiarly belong to the democracy 
of Kleisthenés, like his younger contemporaries Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés. The two latter are specimens of a class of men new 
at Athens since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megaklés, the political 
leaders of the preceding generation. Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés, different as they were in disposition, agree in being 
politicians of the democratical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
and through the people—devoting their time to the discharge of 
public duties, and to the frequent discussions in the political and 
judicial meetings of the people—manifesting those combined 
powers of action, comprehension, and persuasive speech, which 
gradually accustomed the citizens to look to them as advisers as 
well as leaders—but always subject to criticism and accusation 
from unfriendly rivals, and exercising such rivalry towards each 
other with an asperity constantly increasing. Instead of Attica 
disunited and torn into armed factions, as it had been forty 
years before—the Diakrii under one man, and the Parali and 
Pedieis under others—we have now Attica one and indivisible ; 
regimented into a body of orderly hearers in the Pnyx, appointing 
and holding to accountability the magistrates, and open to be 
addressed by Themistoklés, Aristeidés, or any other citizen who 
can engage their attention. 

Neither Themistoklés nor Aristeidés could boast a lineage of 
gods and heroes, like the Makid Miltiadés.1 Both were of mid- 
dling station and circumstances. Aristeidés, son of Lysimachus, 
was on both sides of pure Athenian blood; but the wife of 
Neoklés, father of Themistoklés, was a foreign woman of Thrace 


battleof Marathén, Wowmuchhisrepu- quest of Lémnos, see Herodot. vi. 186, 
tation had been heightened by the con- 1 Herodot. vi. 35. 
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or of Karia: and such an alliance is the less surprising, since 
Themistoklés must have been born during the dynasty of the 
Peisistratids, when the status¢of an Athenian citizen had not yet 
acquired its political value. There was a marked contrast 
between these two eminent men—those points which stood most 
Themi- conspicuous in the one being comparatively deficient 
stoklés. in the other. Inthe description of Themistoklés, 
which we have the advantage of finding briefly sketched by 
Thucydidés, the circumstance most emphatically brought out is, 
his immense force of spontaneous invention and apprehension, 
without any previous aid either from teaching or gradual practice. 
The might of unassisted nature? was never so strikingly exhibited 
asin him. He conceived the complications of a present embar- 
rassment, and divined the chances of a mysterious future, with 
equal sagacity and equal quickness. The right expedient seemed 
to flash upon his mind extempore, even in the most perplexing 
contingencies, without the least necessity for premeditation. He 
was not less distinguished for daring and resource in action: when 
engaged on any joint affairs, his superior competence marked him 
out as the leader for others to follow, and no business, however 
foreign to his experience, ever took him by surprise, or came 
wholly amiss to him. Such is the remarkable picture which 
Thucydidés draws of a countryman whose death nearly coincided 
in time with his own birth, The untutored readiness and uni- 
versality of Themistoklés probably formed in his mind a contrast 
to the more elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, 
with which the statesmen of his own day—and Periklés especially, 
the greatest of them—approached the consideration and discussion 
of public affairs. Themistoklés had received no teaching from 
philosophers, sophists, and rhetors, who were the instructors of 
well-born youth in the days of Thucydidés, and whom Aristo- 
phanés, the contemporary of the latter, so unmercifully derides— 


1Thucyd, 1.138. ἦν γὰρ ὁ Θεμιστο- 
κλῆς βεβαιότατα δὴ φύσεως ἰσχὺν 
δηλώσας καὶ διαφερόντως τι ἐς αὐτὸ 
μᾶλλον ἑτέρων ἄξιος θαυμάσαι" οἰκείᾳ 
γὰρ συνέσει καὶ οὔτε προμαθὼν 
ς αὐτὴν οὐδὲν οὔτ' ἐπιμαθὼν, 
τῶν τε παραχρῆμα δι’ ἐλαχίστης βουλῆς 
κράτιστος γνώμων, καὶ τῶν μελλόντων 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τοῦ γενησομένου ἄριστος 


εἰκαστής" καὶ ἃ μὲν μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχοι, 
καὶ ἐξηγήσασθαι οἷός τα, ὧν δὲ ἄπειρος 
εἴη, κρῖναι ἱκανῶς οὐκ ἀπήλλακτο " τό τε 
ἄμεινον ἣ χεῖρον ἐν τῷ ἀφανεῖ ἔτι προεώρα 
μάλιστα" καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν, φύσεως 
δὲν δυνάμει, μελέτης δὲ βρα- 
χύτητι, κράτιστος δὴ οὗτος 
αὐτοσχεδιάζειν τὰ δέοντα ἐγέ- 
VETO. 
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treating such instruction as worse than nothing, and extolling, in 
comparison with it, the unlettered courage, with mere gymnastic 
accomplishments, of the victorsgat Marathén. There is no 
evidence in the mind of Thucydidés of any such undue contempt 
towards his own age. The same terms of contrast are tacitly 
present to his mind, but he seems to treat the great capacity of 
Themistoklés as the more a mati€r of wonder, since it sprung up 
without that preliminary cultivation which had gone to the 
making of Periklés. 

The general character given by Plutarch,’ though many of his 
anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite consistent 
with the brief sketch just cited from Thucydidés. Themistoklés 
had an unbounded passion—not merely for glory, insomuch that 
the laurels of Miltiadés acquired at Marathén deprived him of 
rest—but also for display of every kind. He was eager to vie 
with men richer than himself in showy exhibition—one great 
source, though not the only source, of popularity at Athens—nor 
was he at all scrupulous in procuring the means of doing so. 
Besides being assiduous in attendance at the Ekklesia and the 
Dikastery, he knew most of the citizens by name, and was always 
ready with advice to them in their private affairs. Moreover he 
possessed all the tactics of an expert party-man in conciliating 
political friends and in defeating political enemies, And though 
he was in the early part of his life sincerely bent upon the uphold- 
ing and aggrandisement of his country, and was on some most 
critical occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless as his intelligence was eminent. He will 
be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and employing 
tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends in themselves honour- 
able and patriotic, but sometimes also merely for enriching himself. 
He ended a glorious life by years of deep disgrace, with the 
forfeiture of all Hellenic esteem and brotherhood—a rich man, an 
exile, a traitor, and a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to 
undo his own previous work of liberation accomplished at the 
victory of Salamis. 


1 See the contrast of the oldandnew poraries of Periklés, see also Plutarch, 
education, as set forth in Aristophan®s, Themistokl. c. 2. 
Nubes, 957—1003 ; also Ranze, 1007. ἢ . ‘ 
About the training of Themistoklés, Plutarch, Themistoklés, ὁ. 3, 4, 5; 
compared with that of the contem- Cornelius Nepos, Themist. ὁ. 1. 
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Of Aristeidés we possess unfortunately no description from the 
hand of Thucydidés. Yet his character is so simple 
and consistent, de may safely accept the brief but 
unqualified encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in 
the biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos,' however little 
the details of the latter can be trusted. Aristeidés was inferior 
to Themistoklés in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power of 
coping with difficulties; but incomparably superior to him, as 
well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public as 
well as private ; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as well as 
to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as enjoying 
the highest measure of personal confidence. He is described as 
the peculiar friend of Kleisthenés, the first founder of the de- 
mocracy’—as pursuing a straight and a single-handed course in 
political life, with no solicitude for party-ties, and with little care 
either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies—as unflinching 
in the exposure of corrupt practices, by whomsoever committed 
or upheld—as earning for himself the lofty surname of the Just, 
not less by his judicial decisions in the capacity of archon, than 
by his equity in private arbitrations and even his candour in 
political dispute—and ss manifesting, throughout a long public 
life full of tempting opportunities, an uprightness without flaw 
and beyond all suspicion, recognized equally by his bitter con- 
temporary the poet Timokre6n® and by the allies of Athens upon 
whom he first assessed the tribute. Few of the leading men in 
any part of Greece were without some taint on their reputation, 
deserved or undeserved, in regard to pecuniary probity. But 
whoever became notoriously recognized as possessing this vital 
quality, acquired by means of it a firmer hold on the public 
esteem than even eminent talents couldconfer. Thucydidés ranks 
conspicuous probity among the first of the many ascendent quali- 
ties possessed* by Periklés ; while Nikias, equal to him in this 
respect, though immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it 
a still larger proportion of that exaggerated confidence which the 
Athenian people continued so long to repose in him. The 


Aristeidés. 


1 Herodot. viii. 79; Plato, Gorgias, respublica, ¢c. 12, p. 790; Preecepta 
ὁ. 172, ἄριστον ἄνδρα ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσι καὶ Reip. Gerend. c. ii. Ὁ, 805). 
δικαιότατον. rae 3Timokreén ap. Plutarch, The- 
2 Plutarch (Aristcidés, c. 1—4; mistoklés, c. 21. 
Phemistoklés, c.3; An Senisitgerenda 4 'Thueyd. ii. 65, 
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abilities of Aristeidés—though apparently adequate to every 
occasion on which he was engaged, and only inferior when we 
compare him with so remarkable δὲ man as Themistoklés—were 
put in the shade by this incorruptible probity; which procured 
for him, however, along with the general esteem, no inconsider- 
able amount of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, 
and even some jealousy from pef%ons who heard it proclaimed 
with offensive ostentation. We are told that a rustic and un- 
lettered citizen gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against Aristeidés,! on the simple ground that he was tired of 
hearing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked of 
as if he were the only honourable man in the country. The less 
it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it be felt: and 
the story just alluded to, whether true or false, illustrates that 
natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd encomiasts, or 
perhaps by insidious enemies under the mask of encomiasts, who 
trumpeted forth Aristeidés as The Just man of Attica, so as to 
wound the legitimate dignity of every one else. Neither indis- 
creet friends nor artful enemies, however, could rob him of the 
lasting esteem of his countrymen; which he enjoyed, though 
with intervals of their displeasure, to the end of his life. He was 
ostracised during a part of the period between the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, ata time when the rivalry between him 
and Themistoklés was so violent thab both could not remain at 
Athens without peril; but the dangers of Athens during the 
invasion of Xerxés brought him back before the ten years of 
exile were expired. His fortune, originally very moderate, was 
still farther diminished during the course of his life, so that he 
died very poor, and the state was obliged to lend aid to his 
children. 

Such were the characters of Themistoklés and Aristeidés, the 
two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Half a century before, Themistoklés would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
Aristeidés would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Ashenian history, the characters of 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, ὁ. 7, 
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soldier, magistrate, and orator were intimately blended together 
in ἃ citizen who stood forward for eminence, though they tended 
more and more to divide themselves during the ensuing century 
and ahalf. Aristeidés and Miltiadés were both elected among 
the ten generals, each for his respective tribe, in the year of the 
expedition of Datis across the Aigean, and probably even after 
that expedition was known te be on its voyage. Moreover, we 
Miltiad@s, 818 led to suspect from a passage in Plutarch that 
Aristeidés, Themistoklés also was general of his tribe on the 
ἘΠ a same occasion,! though this is doubtful; but it is 
stoklés were certain that he fought at Marathén. The ten generals 
g the 

ten Stratégi had jointly the command of the army, each of them 
nee taking his turn to exercise it for aday. In addition 
to the ten, the third archon or polemarch was considered as 
eleventh in the military council. The polemarch of this year 
was Kallimachus of Aphidnee.? 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a great 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when the 
four thousand Athenian Kleruchs or settlers planted in Eubosa— 
escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians—brought 
word to their countrymen at home that the fall of that city was 
impending. It was obvious that the Persian host would proceed 
from Eretria forthwith against Athens. A few days afterwards 
Hippias disembarked them at Marathén. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed as Athens we have no 
whe Atha: details. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior 
niansask to that which had been felt at Eretria. Opinions 
cap hae were not unanimous as to the proper steps to be 
gony ol the taken, nor were suspicions of treason wanting. Phei- 

partans. ee Lars, : : i 
dippidés the courier was sent to Sparta immediately to 
solicit assistance ; and such was his prodigious activity, that he 
performed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, in 48 hours? 
Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already enslaved, he 
entreated their assistance to avert the same fate from Athens, 
che most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan authorities readily 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. δ, ill travel for several days successively 
2 Herodot. vi, 109, 110. al the rate of sixty or seventy miles a 
SMr. Kinneir remarks that the day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, 


Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, p. 44) 
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promised their aid, but unfortunately it was now the ninth day 
of the moon. Ancient law or custom forbade them to march, in 
this month at least, during the last quarter before the full moon; 
but after the full, they engaged tf march without delay. Five 
days’ delay at this critical moment might prove the utter ruin of 
the endangered city ; yet the reason assigned seems to have been 
no pretence on the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind 
tenacity of ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though 
never to disappear, as we advance in their history.! Indeed, 
their delay in marching to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven 
years afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens 
and ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidés was 
mischievous, as it tended to increase that uncertainty pifference 
and indecision which already prevailed among the οὗ opinion 


‘ among the 
ten generals, as to the proper steps for meeting the ten generals 


invaders. Partly, perhaps, in reliance on this expected tinal Ὁ ΗΝ 
Spartan help, five out of the ten generals were de. ee 
cidedly averse to an immediate engagement with the battle, the 
Persians ; while Miltiadés with the remaining four Load hee 
strenuously urged that not a moment shoulf be lost [9 ἵν 

in bringing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the 
timid and the treacherous to establish correspondence with 
Hippias and to take some active step for paralysing all united 
action on the part of the citizens. This most momentous 
debate, upon which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by 
Herodotus to have occurred at Marathén, after the army had 
marched out and taken post there within sight of the Persians ; 
while Cornelius Nepos describes it as having been raised before 
the army quitted the city—upon the question, whether it was 
prudent to meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine the 
defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as this 


latter author generally is, hig statement seems more probable 
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here chai tuat of Herodotus. For the ten generals would 
scarceiv march out of Athens to Marathén without having 
previously resolved to fight: moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, which had 
already been raised at Hretria, seems the natural point on which 
the five mistrustful generals would take their stand. And 
probably indeed Miltiadés himself, if debarred from immediate 
action, would have preferred to hold possession of Athens, and 
prevent any treacherous movement from breaking out there, 
rather than to remain inactive on the hills, watching the 
Persians at Marathén, with the chance of a detachment 
from their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalérum, and 
thus distracting by a double attack both the city and the 


However this may be, the equal division of opinion among 
the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathén or at Athens, 
is certain. Miltiadés had to await the casting vote of the 
polemarch Kallimachus. To him he represented emphatically 
Urgent in- the danger of delay, with the chance of some traitorous 
stances of intrigue occurring to excite disunion and aggravate 
enced an the alarms of the citizens. N othing could prevent . 
immediate such treason from breaking out, with all its terrific 
casting vote consequences of enslavement to the Persians and to 
ot ee ' Hippias, except a bold, decisive, and immediate attack 
termines it. __the shccess of which he (Miltiadés) was prepared to 
guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the polemarch embraced 
the opinion of Miltiadés ; while the seditious movements which 
were preparing did not show themselves until after the battle 
had been gained. Aristeidés and Themistoklés are both recorded 
to have seconded Miltiadés warmly in this proposal, while all 
the other generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadés their 
days of command, so as to make him as much as they could the 
sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter awaited the 
day of his own regular turn before he fought the battle1 Yet, 
considering the eagerness which he displayed to bring on an 
immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose that he would 
have admitted any serious postponement upon such a punctilio. 


1 Herodot. vi. 110. 
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While the army were mustered on the ground sacred to 
Héraklés near Marathén, with the Persians and their March of 
fleet occupying the plain and shorg beneath, and in [89 Athe- 
preparation for immediate action—they were joined Marathon 
by the whole force of the little town of Plateea, con- Platwans 
sisting of about 1000 hoplites, who had marched Shomtané 
directly from their own city to tke spot, along the them there. 
southern range of Kitherén, and passing through Dekeleia. 
We are not told that they had ever been invited. Very probably 
the Athenians had never thought of summoning aid from this 
unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken upon 
themselves a lasting feud with Thébes and the Boeotian league.t 
Their coming on this important occasion seems to have been a 
spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not to be the less 
commended because their interests were really wrapped up in 
those of Athens—since if the latter had been conquered, nothing 
could have saved Platewa from being subdued by the Thebans, 
Yet many a Grecian town would have disregarded both generous 
impulse and rational calculation, in the fear of provoking a new 
and terrific enemy. If we summon up to our imaginations all 
the circumstances of the case—which it requires some effort to 
do, because our authorities come from the subsequent genera- 
tions, after Greece had ceased to fear the Persians—we shall be 
sensible that this volunteer march of the whole Platean force to 
Marathén is one of the most affecting incidehts of all Grecian 
history. Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible 
impression, commemorated ever afterwards in the public prayers 
of the Athenian herald,? and repaid by a grant to the Plateans of 
the full civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at 
Marath6n its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altogether isolated 
from Greece, and as an unexpected countervailing stimulus under 
circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathén, we are told that the 
Athenians were 10,000 hoplites either including, or besides, the 
1000 who came from Platea.® This statement is no way impro- 


- 1 Herodot. vi. 108—112. 3 Justin states 10,000 Athenians, 
4 Thucyd. iii. 55. besides 1000 Plateans. Comeliug 


- 
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bable, though it does not come from Herodotus, who is our 
Numbersof only really valuable authority on the case, and who 
the armies. mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number 
named may seem smaller tlian we should have expected, con- 
sidering that no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens 
had just come over from Eubea. A sufficient force of citizens 
must of course have been left behind to defend the city. The 
numbers of the Persians we cannot be said to know at all, nor is 
there anything certain except that they were greatly superior 
to the Greeks. We hear from Herodotus that their armament 
originally consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are not 
told how many separate transports there were ; moreover, rein- 
forcements had been procured as they came across the Aigean 
from the islands successively conquered. The aggregate crews on 
board of all their ships must have been between 150,000 and 
200,000 men. Yet what proportion of these were fighting-men, 
or how many actually did fight at Marathon, we have no means of 
determining! There were a certain proportion of cavalry, and 
some transports expressly prepared for the conveyance of horses, 


Nepos, Pausanias, and Plutarch give 
10,000 as the total sum of both. Justin, 
ii.9; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. c. 4: Pausan. 
iv. 25, δ; x. 20,2: compare also Suidas, 
v. Ἱππίας. ; Be 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, 
Dissertat. ii. 7) affirm@ that Trogus or 
Justin follows Herodotus in matters 
concerning the Persian invasions of 
Greece. He cannot have compared the 
two very attentively; for Justin not 
only states several matters which are 
not to be found in Herodotus, but is at 
variance with the latter on some 
particulars not unimportant. 

1 Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of 
the Persian army was 600,000, and that 
200,000 pepe Plato (Menexen. p. 
240) and Lysias (Orat. Funebr. ec. 7) 
speak of the Persian total as 500,000 
men. Valerius Maximus (v. 3), 
Pausanias (iv. 25), and Plutarc 
(Parallel. Graec. ad init.) give 300,000 
men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, ὁ. 
5) gives the more moderate total of 
110,000 men, 

See the observations on the battle 
of Marathén made both by Colonel, 
Leake and by Mr. Finlay, who have 
examined and described the locality: 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, in 


Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. ii. Ὁ. 160 seg.; and 
Finlay on the Battle of Marathén, in 
the same Transactions, vol. iil. p. 360— 
880, dsc. 

Both have given remarks on the pro- 
bable numbers of the armies assembled; 
but there are really no materials, even 
for a probable guess, in respect to the 
Persians. The silence of Herodotus 
(whom we shall find hereafter very 
circumstantial as to the numbers of 
the army under Xerxés) seems to show 
that he had no information which he 
could trust. His account of the battle 
of Marathén presents him in honour. 
able contrast with the loose and 
boastful assertors who followed him. 
For though he does not tell us much, 
and falls lamentably short of what we 
should like to know, yet all that he 
does say is reasonable and probable 
as to the proceedings of both armies ; 
and the little which he states becomes 
more trustworthy on that very account 
~—hbecause it is so little~showing that 
he keeps strictly within his authorities, 

There ig nothing in the account of 
Ἐποτοθο δε to Habe me peels oe δ 

ad ever visite Θ ound ὁ 
Marathén, = 
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Moreover, Herodotus tells us that Hippias selected the plain of 
Marathén for a landing place, because it was the most convenient 
spot in Attica for cavalry movements—though it is singular that 
in the battle the cavalry are not meStioned. 

Marathén, situated near to a bay on the eastern coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the high 
ridge of Mount Pentelikus from the city, with which rocatity of 
it communicated by two roads, one to the north, Marathon. 
another to the south of that mountain. Of these two roads, the 
northern, at once the shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two 
miles in length: the southern—longer but more easy, and the 
only one practicable for chariots—is twenty-six miles in length, 
or about six and a half hours of computed march. It passed 
between Mounts Pentelikus and Hymettus, through the ancient 
demes of Gargéttus and Palléné, and was the road by which 
Peisistratus and Hippias, when they landed at Marathén, forty- 
seven years before, had marched to Athens. The bay of Marathén, 
sheltered by a projecting cape from the northward, affords. both 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing; while “its plain 
(says a careful modern observer?) extends in a perfect level along 
this fine bay, and is in length about six miles, in breadth never 
less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes bound the 


1See My. Finlay on the battle of 
Marathon, Transactions, &c., vol. iii. 
pp. 864, 368, 883, wt supra: compare 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), Journey 
in Albania, i. p. 432. 

Colonel Leake thinks that the 
ancient town of Marathén was not on 
the exact site of the modern Marathdén, 
but ata place called Vran4, a little to 
the south of Marathén (Leake on the 
Demi of Attica, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, 1829, 
vol. ii. Ὁ. 166). 

“Below these two points,” he 
observes, ‘(the tumuli of Vrand and the 
hill of Kotrdni) the plain of Marathén 
expands to the shore of the bay, which 
is near two miles distant from the 
opening of the valley of Vrand. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, 
and is one of the most fertile spots 
in Attica, though rather inconveniently 
subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly 
that of Marathéna. From Lucian 
om Icaro-Menippo) it appears that 

he parts about (ποῦ were noted 


for their fertility, and an Egyptian 
poet of the fifth century has cele- 

rated the yjnes and olives of 
Marathon. It Is natural to suppose 
that the vineyards occupied the rising 
grounds ; and it is probable that the 
olive-trees were chiefly situated in the 
two valleys, where some are still grow- 
ing: for as to the plain itself, the 
circumstances of the battle incline one 
to believe that it was anciently as 
destitute of trees as it is at the present 
day.” (Leake, on the Demi of Attica, 
Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. 
iL, p. 162.) 

Colonel Leake farther says, respect- 
ing the fitness of the Marathonian 
ground for cavalry movements; “As I 
rode across the plain of Marathén 
with a peasant of Vrand, he remarked 
to me that it was a fine place for 
cavalry to fight in None of the 
modern Marathonii were above the 
rank of Jabourers: they have heard 


‘that a great battle was once fought 


there, but that is all know.” 


J they 
(Leake, uf sup., ii, Ὁ, 176.) 
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extremities of the plain: the southern is not very large, and is 
_almost dry ab the conclusion of the great heats; but the northern, 
which generally covers congiderably more than a square mile, 
offers several parts which ate at all seasons impassable. Both 
however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach between them and the 
sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the plain is hardly relieved 
by a single tree: and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged 
mountains separates it from the rest of Attica, over the lower 
ridges of which some steep and difficult paths communicate with 
the districts of the interior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiadés before the battle, identified 
as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the sacred grove of 
Héraklés near Marathén, was probably on some portion of the 
high ground above this plain. Cornelius Nepos tells us that he 
protected it from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by felled 
trees obstructing the approach. The Persians occupied a position 
on the plain ; their fleet was ranged along the beach, and Hippias 
himself marshalled them for the battle? The native Persians 
and Sakee, the best troops in the whole army, were placed in the 
centre, which they considered as the post of honour,? and which 
was occupied by the Persian king himself, when present at a 
battle. The right wing was so regarded by the Greeks, and the 
polemarch Kallimachus had the command of it. The hoplites 
were arranged in the order of their respective tribes from right 
to left, and at the extreme left stood the Plateans. It was 
necessary for Miltiadés to present a front equal or nearly equal 
to that of the more numerous Persian host, in order to guard 
himself from being taken in flank. With this view he drew up 
the central tribes, including the Leontis and Antiochis, in 
shallow files and occupying a large breadth of ground; while 

1 Herodot. vi. 107. the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand 

2Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 8, Ὁ. 619; Visir, surrounded by the national 
Xenophon, Anabas. 1, 8, 21; Arrian, ii. cavalry or Spahis, is in the central 
8, 18; iii. 11, 16. point of all (Von Hammer, Geschichte 
_ We may compare, with this estab- des Osmanischen Reichs, book v. vol. 
lished battle array of the Persian i. p. 199). 
armies, that of the Turkish armies, About the honour of occupying the 
adopted and constantly followed ever right wing in a Grecian army, see in 
since the victorious battle of Ikonium particular the animated dispute 
in 1886, gained by Amurath I. overthe between the Athenians and_ the 
Karamanians. The European troops. Tegeates before the battle of Plates 
(or those of Rum) occupy the left wing. j (Herodot. ix. 27). It is the post 

1 


the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) assigned to the heroickings of legendary 
the right wing; the Janissaries are in warfare (Eurip. Supplices, 657), ει 
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each of the wings was in stronger and deeper order, so as to 
make his attack efficient on both sides. His whole army con- 
sisted of hoplites, with some slaved as unarmed or light-armed. 
attendants, bub without either bowmen or cavalry. Nor could 
the Persians have been very strong in this latter force, seeing 
that their horses had to be transported across the Aigean: but 
the elevated position of Miltiadés enabled them to take some 
measure of the numbers under his command, and the entire 
absence of cavalry in his army could not but confirm the 
confidence with which a long career of uninterrupted victory 
had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were favourable for 
battle. Miltiadés, who had everything to gain by 
coming immediately to close quarters, ordered his 
army to advance at a running step over theinterval of 
one mile which separated the two armies, This rapid 
forward movement, accompanied by the war-cry or 
pean which always animated the charge of the Greek 
soldier, astounded the Persian army. They construed it as an 
act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in a body not 
only small but destitute of cavalry or archers—but they at the 
same time felt their conscious superiority sink within them. It 
seems to have been long remembered also among the Greeks as 
the peculiar characteristic of the battle é@f Marathén, and 
Herodotus tells us that the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
ever charged at ἃ run. It doubtless operated beneficially in 


Battle of 
Marathon 
—rapid 
charge of 
Miltiadés— 
defeat of 
the Per- 
sians, 


1 Herodot. vi. 112. Ἱρῶτοι μὲν yap 
‘EAAjver πάντων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, δρόμῳ 
ἐς πολεμίους ἐχρήσαντο, 

The running pace of the charge was 
obviously one of the most remarkable 
events connected with the battle. 
Colonel Leake and Mr, Finlay seem 
disposed to reduce the run to a quick 
march ; partly on the ground that the 
troops must have been disordered and 
out of breath by running a mile. The 
probability is that they really were 80, 
and that such was the great reason of 
the defeat of the centre. It is very 
probable that a part of the mile run 


steadiness of discipline to prevent the 
step of hoplites, when charging, from 
becoming accelerated into ἃ τὰ. See 
the narrative of the battle of Kunaxa 
in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18; Diodér. 
xiv. 28: compare Polyzen. ii. 2, 3. The 
passage of Diodérus here referred to 
contrasts the advantages with the dis- 
advantages of the running charge. 
Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay 
try to ον out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies: they differ 
in the spot chosen, and I cannot think 
that there is sufficient evidence to be 


had in favour of any spot. Leake 


over consisted of declivity. I accept “thinks that the Persian commanders 


the account of Herodotus literally, 
though whether the distance be exactly 
stated we cannot certainly say: in- 
deed the fact is, that it required some 


were encamped in the plain of Trico- 
rythos, separated from that of 
Marathon by the great marsh, and 
communicating with it only by means 


ye 
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rendering the Persian cavalry and archers comparatively 
innocuous, but we may reasanably suppose that it also disordered 
the Athenian ranks, and tliat when they reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that line of 
presented spears and shields which constituted their force. On 
the two wings, where the files were deep, such disorder produced 
no mischievous effect: the Persians, after a certain resistance, 
were overborne and driven back. Butin the centre, where the 
files were shallow, and where, moreover, the native Persians and 
other choice troops of the army were posted, the breathless and 
disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves in far greater 
difficulties, The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, with Themistoklés 
and Aristeidés among them, were actually defeated, broken, 
driven back, and pursued by the Persians and Sake. Miltiadés 
seems to have foreseen the possibility of such a check when he 
found himself compelled to diminish so materially the depth of 
his centre. For his wings, having routed the enemies opposed to 
them, were stayed from pursuit until the centre was extricated, 
and the Persians and Sake put to flight along with the rest, 
The pursuit then became general, and the Persians were chased 
to their ships ranged in line along the shore. Some of them 
became involved in the impassable marsh and there perished.? 
The Athenians tried to set the ships on fire, but the defence here 
was both vigorous and successful—several of the forward warriors 
of Athens were slain, and only seven ships out of the numerous 
fleet destroyed.3 This part of the battle terminated to the 
advantage of the Persians. They repulsed the Athenians from 
the sea-shore, so as to secure a safe re-embarkation ; leaving few 
or no prisoners, but a rich spoil of tents and equipments which 
had been disembarked and could not be carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the 
Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. The 
Pica number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since 
both sides. all were collected for the last solemn obsequics—they 
of a causeway (Leake, Transact, ii. Ὁ, (Aristeidds, ¢. 3) only says that the 
170). - Persian contre made a Ionger resist- 

Herodot. vi. 118, Κατὰ τοῦτο μὲν ance, and gave the tribes in the 
δὴ, ἐνίκων of βάρβαροι, καὶ ῥήξαντες, Grecian contre more trouble to over- 
ἐδίωκον ἐς τὴν μεσόγαιαν. row. 


Herodotus here tells us the whole 2 Pausan, i. 32, 6. 
truth without disguise; Plutarch 3 Herodot. vi. 113—I15, 
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were 192. How many were wounded we do not hear. The 
brave Kallimachus, the polemarch, and Stesilaus, one of the ten 
generals, were among the slain ; together with Kynegeirus son of 
Euphoridn, who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an axe, and died of the wound. 
He was brother of the poet Aischylus, himself present at the 
fight ; to whose imagination this battle at the ships must have 
emphatically recalled the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the 
slain Athenian generals are said to have perished in the assault 
of the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. The 
statement of the Persian loss as given by Herodotus appears 
moderate and reasonable? but he does not specify any dis- 
tinguished individuals as having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled to 


abandon the position of Marathén, were not yet Ulterior 
disposed to relinquish altogether their chances jane or 
against Attica. Their fleet was observed to take the ccnp 
direction of Cape Sunium—a portion being sent to partyin 
take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores which auae 
had been left in the island of Aigilia. At the same to them. 


time a shield, discernible from its polished surface afar off, was 
seen held aloft upon some high point of Attica*—perhaps on the 
summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with 
much plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as 
the Persians; and Miltiadés did not fai? to put the right 
interpretation upon it, taken in conjunction with the course 


1 Herodot. νἱ. 114, This is the state- 
ment of Herodotus το θοῆς Kyne- 
geirus. How creditably does his 
character as an historian contrast with 
that of the subsequent romancers! 
Justin tells us that Kynegeirus first 
seized the vessel with his right hand: 
that was cut off, and he held the vessel 
with his left: when he had lost that 
also, he seized the ship with his teeth 
“like a wild beast” (Justin, 11. 9). 
Justin seems to have found this state- 
ment in many different authors: 
“ Cynegiri militis virtus, multis scrip- 
torum laudibus celebrata”. 

2 For the exaggerated stories of tie 
numbers of Persians slain, see Xenoph. 
Anabas. 111,2, 12; Plutarch, De Malign. 
Terodot. 6, 26, p. 862; Justin, 11. 9; 


and Suidas, v. ΤΙοικίλη. ; 

In the account of Ktésias, Datis 
was represented as having been killed 
in the battle, and it was further said 
that the Athenians refused to give up 
his body for interment ; which was one 
of the (is whereupon Xerxés 
afterwards invaded Greece. It is 
evident that in the authorities which 
Ktésias followed, the alleged death of 
Datis at Marathén was rather em- 
phatically dwelt upon. See Ktésias, 
Persica, ὦ. 18--21, with the note of 
Bahr, who is inclined to defend the 
statement against Herodotus. 

ὃ Herodot. vi. 124. ᾿Ανεδέχθη μὲν yap 
domes, καὶ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔστι ἄλλως εἰπεῖν" 
ἐγένετο γάρ' ὃς μέντοι ἦν ὃ ἀναδέξας οὐκ 
ἔχω τὸ προσωτέρω εἰπεῖν τούτων, 
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of the departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by 
partisans in the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens 
by sea, while the oe army was absent, Miltiadés saw 
through the plot, and lost not a moment in returning to Athens. 
Rapid On the very day of battle, the Athenian army 
march of marched back with the utmost speed from the 
back to precinct of Héraklés at Marathén to the precinct of 
Athens ot the same god at Kynosarges close to Athens, which 
the battle. they reached before the arrival of the Persian fleet.1 
Datis soon came off the port of Phalérum ; but the partisans of 
The Hippias had been so dismayed by the rapid return 


Persians of the Marathonian army, that he did not find those 
abandon 


the en- aids and facilities which he had anticipated for a fresh 
terpris®, disembarkation in the immediate neighbourhood of 
home. Athens. Though too late, however, it seems that he 


was ποῦ much too late. The Marathonian army had only just 
completed their forced return-march. A little less quickness on 
the part of Miltiadés in deciphering the treasonable signal, and 
giving the instant order of march—a little less energy on the 
part of the Athenian citizens in superadding a fatiguing march to 
a no less fatiguing combat—and the Persians with the partisans 
of Hippias might have been found in possession of Athens. As 
the facts turned out, Datis, finding at Phalérum no friendly 
movement to encourage him, but, on the contrary, the unexpected 
presence of the sofdiers who had already vanquished him at 
Marathén, made no attempt again to disembark in Attica, 
but sailed away, after a short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from a danger 
Athens not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
rescued by rescued her except that decisive and instantaneous 


the speed 
battle | * attack which Miltiadés so emphatically urged. The 
a ae running step on the field of Marathén might cause 


ΟἿ ὩΣ, ; ᾿ ; 
Miltiadés. gome disorder in the ranks of the hoplites; but 
extreme haste in bringing on the combat was the only means 


1 Herodot. vi. 116. Οὗτοι μὲν δὴ νοσάργει. 
περιέπλωον Ξούνιον. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, ὡς Plutarch (Bellone an Pace clariores 
ποδῶν εἶχον, τάχιστα. ἐβοήθεον es fuerint Athenienses, ¢. 8, Ὁ. 850) re- 
τὸ ἄστυ " καὶ ἔφθησάν Ta ἀπικόμενοι, πρὶν presents Miltiad@és as returning te 
ἢ τοὺς βαρβάρους ἥκειν, καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύ- Athens on the day after the battle: it 
σαντο ἀπιγμένοι ἐξ “Hpaxdniou τοῦ ἐν must have been on the same afternoon, 
Μαραθῶνι ἐν ἄλλῳ  ρακληΐῳ τῷ ty Ku- according to the account of Llerodotus. 
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of preventing disunion and distraction in the minds of the 
citizens, Imperfect as the account is which Herodotus gives 
of this most interesting crisis, we pee plainly that the partisans 
of Hippias had actually organised a conspiracy, and that it 
only failed by coming a little too late. The bright shield 
uplifted on Mount Pentelikus, apprising the Persians that 
matters were prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have 
come to their view before any action had taken place at Marathén, 
and while the Athenian army were yet detained there; so that 
Datis might have sent a portion of his fleet round to Phalérum, 
retaining the rest for combat with the enemy before him. If it 
had once become known to the Marathonian army that a 
Persian detachment had landed at Phalérum!—where there was 
a good plain for cavalry to act in, prior to the building of the 
Phalérie wall, as had been seen in the defeat of the Spartan 
Anchimolius by the Thessalian cavalry, in 510 B.c.—that it had 
been joined by timid or treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps 
even got possession of the city—their minds would have been so 
distracted by the double danger, and by fears for their absent 
wives and children, that they would have been disqualified for 
any unanimous execution of military orders. Generals as well 
as soldiers would have become incurably divided in opinion— 
perhaps even mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of 
Greece generally, and especially of Athens, possessed in a high 
degree both personal bravery and attachment to order and 
discipline. But his bravery was not of that equal, imperturbable, 
uninguiring character which belonged to the battalions of 
Wellington or Napoleon. It was fitful, exalted, or depressed by 
casual occurrences, and often more sensitive to dangers absent and 
unseen than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Miltiadés, of having one undivided Athenian 
army—with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the field. 
When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, it will be 
seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same advantage. 
But the wisest advisers of Xerxés impressed upon him the 
prudence of dividing his large.force, and of sending detachments 


1 Herodot. v. 62, 63. 
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to assail separate Greek states—which would infallibly produce 
the effect of breaking up the combined Grecian host, and leaving 
no central or co-operating force for the defence of Greece generally. 
Fortunately for the Greeks, the childish insolence of Xerxés led 
him to despise all such advice, as implying conscious weakness. 
Not so Datis and Hippias. Sensible of the prudence of 
distracting the attention of the Athenians by a double attack, 
they laid a scheme, while the main army was at Marathén, for 
rallying the partisans of Hippias, with a force to assist them in 
the neighbourhood of Athens, and the signal was upheld by 
these partisans as soon as their measures were taken. But the 
rapidity of Miltiadés so precipitated the battle, that this signal 
came too late, and was only given “when the Persians were 
already in their ships,”+ after the Marathonian defeat. Even 
then it might have proved dangerous, had not the movements of 
Miltiadés been as rapid after the victory as before it. If time 
had been allowed for the Persian movement on Athens before the 
battle of Marathén had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians 
might well have been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To 
Miltiadés belongs the credit of having comprehended the 
emergency from the beginning, and overruled the irresolution 
of his colleagues by his own single-hearted energy. The chances 
all turned out in his favour—for the unexpected junction of the 
Plateans in the yery encampment of Marathén must have 
wrought up the courage of his army to the highest pitch. Not 
only did he thus escape all the depressing and distracting accidents, 
but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous encouragement 
immediately preceding the battle, from a source on which he 
could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history best 
known to us, and amidst which the great authors from whom 
we draw our information lived, was one of contempt for the Per- 
sians in the field. It requires some effort of imagination to call 
back previous feelings after the circumstances have been alto- 
gether reversed. Perhaps even Aischylus the poet, at the time 
when he composed his tragedy of the Perse to celebrate the 
lisgraceful flight of the invader Xerxés, may have forgotten the 


1 Herodot. vi. 115. Toto. Udpoyor ἀναδέξαι ἀσπίδα, ἐοῦσι ἤδη ἐν τῇσι 
νηνσι 
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emotions with which he and his brother Kynegeirus must have 
marched out from Athens fifteep years before, On oy ioe of 
the eve of the battle of Maratlfn. Again, there. Grecian 
fore, the fact must be brought to view, that down to ‘elms 
the time when Datis landed in the bay of Marathén, μος 
. Ε error 

the tide of Persian success had never yet been which the 
interrupted, and that especially during the ten years ne 
immediately preceding, the high-handed and cruel the ti 
extinction of the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the battle of 
highest pitch thealarm of the Greeks. To this must be Macasion 
added the successes of Datis himself, and the calamities of 
Kretria, coming with all the freshness of novelty as an apparent 
sentence of death to Athens. The extreme effort of courage 
required in the Athenians, to encounter such invaders, is attested 
by the division of opinion among the ten generals. Putting all 
the circumstances together, it is without a parallel in Grecian 
history. It surpasses even the combat of Thermopylae, as will 
appear when I come to describe that memorable event. And 
the admirable conduct of the five dissentient generals, when 
outvoted by the decision of the polemarch against them, in 
co-operating heartily for the success of a policy which they 
deprecated—proves how much the feelings of a constitutional 
democracy, and that entire acceptance of the pronounced decision 
of the majority on which it rests, had wo®ked themselves into 
the Athenian mind. The combat of Marathén was by no means 
a very decisive defeat, but it was a defeat—the first which the 
Persian had ever received from Greeks in the field. If the battle 
of Salamis, ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistoklés 
as a hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true of the 
battle of Marathén ; which first afforded reasonable proof, even 
to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians might be 
effectually repelled, and the independence of European Greece 
maintained against them—a conviction of incalculable value in 
reference to the formidable trials destined to follow. 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect of 
the victory was yet more stirring and profound.” It supplied 


4 Herod. viii. 109. ἧς δὲ, εὕρημα yap νέφος τοσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων ἀνωσάμενοι, 
4 καὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, 2 Pausanias, i, 14, 4; Thucyd. i 73. 
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them with resolution for the far greater actual sacrifices which 
they cheerfully underwent ten years afterwards, at the 


Mfoctot invasion of Xerxés without faltering in their Pan- 
relma” hellenie fidelity. It strengthened them at home by 
ee swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
of the fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen. 
Sensi It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but of all 
ne ΤΣ Athenians without dissent or exception—the boast of 


orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into com- 
monplace, though the people seem never to have become weary 
of allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations! It had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed—for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal 
shield on Mount Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves 
by want of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it was 
the final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of 
restoration of Hippias for the future. Themistoklés? is said to 
have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of Miltiadés, and 
this is cited in proof of his ambitious temperament. Yet without 
supposing either jealousy or personal love of glory, the rapid 
transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph might well 
deprive of rest even the most sober-minded Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very probably, 
in the full exultation of success, no investigation was made. Of 
course, however, the public belief would not be satisfied without 
singling out some persons as the authors of such a treason, The 
information received by Herodotus (probably about 450—440 
B.C. forty or fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 


φαμὲν yap Μαραθῶνί τε μόνοι mpo- 
κινδυνεῦσαι τῷ βαρβάρῳ, dec. 

Herodot. vi. 112, πρῶτοι δὲ ἀνέσχον- 
To ἐσθῆτά τε Μηδικὴν δρέωντες, καὶ τοὺς 
ἄνδρας ταύτην ἐσθημένους " τέως δὲ ἣν 
τοῖσι λλησι καὶ τὸ οὔνομα τὸ Μήδων 
φόβος ἀκοῦσαι. 

It is not unworthy of remark that 
the memorable oath in the oration of 
Demosthenés, de Corona, wherein he 
adjures the warriors of Marathén, 
copies the phrase of Thucydidés—ov 
μὰ τοὺς ἐν Μαραθῶνι προκινδυνεύ- 
σαντας τῶν προγόνων, &e. (Demos. 
then. de Coron, c. 60.) 


1So the computation stands in the 
language of Athenian orators (Herodot. 
ix. 27). It would be unfair to examine 
it critically. 

2Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 3, 
According to Cicero (Hpist. ad Attic. 
ix. 10) and Justin (ii 9), Ilippias was 
killed at Marathon. Suidas (ν. ‘Inméas) 
says that he died afterwards at 
Lémnos. Neither of these statements 
seems probable. Hippias would hardly 
go to Lémnos, which was an Athenian 
possession ; and bad he been slain in 
the battle, Herodotus would have been 
likely to mention it, 
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the deed to the Alkmménids. He does not notice any other 
reported authors, though he rejects the allegation 
against the Alkmeednids upon very sufficient grounds. his Paine 
They were a race religiously taitlted, ever since the (hatin: | 
Kylonian sacrilege, and were therefore convenient Persians 
persons to brand with the odium of an anonymous aa 
crime; while party feud, if it did not originally invent, pion 
would at least be active in spreading and certifying such on the Alk- 
rumours. At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, es 
the political enmity between Periklés son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimén son of Miltiadés, was at its height. Periklés belonged by 
his mother’s side to the Alkmzeénid race, and we know that such 
lineage was made subservient to political manceuvres against him 
by his enemies. Moreover the enmity between Kimén and 
Periklés had been inherited by both from their fathers; for we 
shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle of Marathén, the 
prominent accuser of Miltiadés. Though Xanthippus was not 
an Alkmeénid, his marriage with Agaristé connected himself 
indirectly, and his son Periklés directly, with that race. And we 
may trace in this standing political feud a probable origin for the 
false reports as to the treason of the Alkmeénids, on that great 
occasion which founded the glory of Miltiadés; for that the 
reports were false, the intrinsic probabilities of the case, supported 
by the judgment of Herodotus, afford ample ground for believing. 
When the Athenian army made its sudde® return-march from 
Marathén to Athens, Aristeidés with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil ; but the speedy retirement of Datis from 
Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit the scene, and 
discharge the last duties to the dead. A tumulus was erected on 
the field? (such distinction was never conferred by Athens except 
in this ease only) to the one hundred and ninety-two Athenian 
citizens who had been slain. Their names were inscribed on ten 
pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe: there was also a 
second tumulus for the slain Plateans, a third for the slaves, and 
a separate funeral monument to Miltiadés himself. Six hundred 
years after the battle, Pausanias saw the tumulus, and could still 
read on the pillars the names of the immortalised warriors? 


.. 1 Thucyd.i. 126. 8 Pausan. i. 32, 83. Compare the 
2 Thucyd. 11. 84. elegy of Kritias ap. Athenze. i, p. 28. - - 
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Even now a conspicuous tumulus exists about half-a-mile from 
the seashore, which Colonel Leake believes to be the same. The 
inhabitants of the deme of Marathén worshipped these slain 
warriors as heroes, along with their own eponymus, and with 
Héraklés, 

So: splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the belief of 
Supernatu. the Athenians, without marked supernaturalaid. The 
ral belief, god Pan had met the courier Pheidippidés on his 
with the hasty route from Athens to Sparta, and had told him 
pattie o. that he was much hurt that the Athenians had as yet 
rationsofit. neolected to worship him ;° in spite of which neglect, 
however, he promised them effective aid at Marathon. The pro- 
mise of Pan having been faithfully executed, the Athenians repaid 
it by a temple with annual worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the 
hero Théseus was seen strenuously assisting in the battle; while 
an unknown warrior, in rustic garb and armed only with a 
ploughshare, dealt destruction among the Persian ranks: after 
the battle he could not be found, and the Athenians, on asking at 
Delphi who he was, were directed to worship the hero Echetlus.3 
Even in the time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was 
heard to resound every night with the noise of combatants and 
the snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing what 
is passing ; but if a man finds himself there by accident, without 
having heard anythimg about the matter, the gods will not be 
angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could not pardon the 
inquisitive mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets, 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was decorated during 
the free working of her democracy, the glories of Marathén of 
course occupied a conspicuous place. The battle was painted on 
one of the compartments of the portico called Pockilé, wherein, 
amidst several figures of gods and heroes—Athéné, Héraklés, 
Théseus, Echetlus, and the local patron Marathén—were seen 
honoured and prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and the 
general Miltiadés, while the Platzans were distinguished by their 


1 The tumulus now existing isabout Soc. of Literat. ii. Ὁ, 171. 
thirty feet high, and two hundred 2 Herodot. vi. 105; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 
abe in circumference. (Leake on the 3 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24; Pausan. 
emi of Attica ; Transactions of Royal {, 82, 4. 
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Beotian leather casques? The sixth of the month Boédromion, 
the anniversary of the battle, was commemorated by an annual 
ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch? 

ΠῚ 


1 Pausan. i. 15, 4; Demosthen. cont. 
Neer. c. 25, 

2 Herodot. vi. 120; Plutarch, Camill. 
c. 19; De Malignit. Herodoti, c. 26, Ὁ. 
862; and De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 7. 

Boédromion was the third month of 
the Attic year, which year began shortly 
after the summer solstice. The first 
three Attic months, Hekatombeon, 
Metageitnion, Boédromion, correspond 
(speaking in a loose manner) nearly to 
our July, August, September. 

From the fact that the courier Phei- 
dippidés reached Sparta on the ninth 
day of the moon, and that the 2000 
Spartans arrived in Attica on the third 
day after the full moon, during which 
interval the battle took place—we see 
that the sixth day of Boédromion could 
not be the sixth day of the moon. The 
Attic months, though professedly lunar 
months, did not at this time therefore 
accurately correspond with the course 
of the moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. ad an. 490 B.C. Plutarch (in 
the Treatise De Malign. Herodoti, 
above referred to) appears to have no 
conception of this discrepancy between 
the Attic month and the course of the 
moon. <A portion of the censure which 
he casts on Herodotus is grounded on 
the assumption that the two must 
coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Fréret and 
Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought 
on the sixth of the month Boédromion, 
but upon reasons which appear to me 
insuficient. His chief argument rests 
ἜΡΟΝ another statement of Plutarch 
(derived from some lost verses of 
Aischylus), that the tribe Alantis had 
the right wg ΟΥ post of honour at the 
battle ; and that the public vote, pur- 
suant to which the army was led out of 
Athens, was passed during the prytany 
of the tribe Hantis. He assumes that 
the reasou why this tribe was posted 
on the right wing, must have been, 
that it had drawn by lot the first 

rytany in that particular year: if this 
be granted, then the vote for drawin, 
out the army must have been passe 
in the first prytany, or within the first 
thirty-five or thirty-six days of the 
Attic year, during the space between 
the first of Hekatombeon and the fifth 
or sixth of Metageitnion, But it is 


certain that the interval, which took 
place between the army leaving the 
city and the battle, was much less than 
one month—we may even say less than 
one week. The battle therefore 
(Boeckh contends) must have been 
fought between the sixth and tenth of 
Metageitnion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. 
j, 10, 8, and Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, vol. i. p. 291.) Herodotus 
(vi. 111) says that the tribes were 
arranged in line ὡς 7Apibudovro—‘ as 
they were numbered”-—which is con- 
tended to mean necessarily the arrange- 
ment between them, determined by lot 
for the prytanies of that particular 
year. “In acie instruend& (says 
Boeckh, Comment. ad Corp. Inscriptt. 
p. 299) Athenienses non constantem, 
sed variabilem secundum prytanias, 
ordinem secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex 
hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu dis- 
onerentur, docui in Commentatione 
e pugn& Marathonia.” Proemia 
Lect. Univ. Berolin. astiv. a. 1816. 
The Procemia here referred to I 
have not been able to consult, and 
they may therefore contain additional 
reasons to prove the point advanced, 
viz., that the order of the ten tribes in 
line of battle, beginning from the right 
wing, was conformable to their order 
in prytanising, as drawn by lot for the 
year ; but 1 think the passages of Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch now before us in- 
sufficient to establish this point. From 
the fact that the tribe Alantis had the 
right wing at the battle of Marathén, 
we are by no means warranted in 
inferring that that tribe had drawn by 
lot the earliest prytany in the year. 
Other reasons, in my judgment equally 
probable, may be assigned in explana- 
tion of the circumstance : one reason, 
I think, decidedly more probable. This 
reason is, that the battle was fought 
during the prytany of the tribe Mantis, 
which may be concluded from the 
statement of Plutarch, that the vote 
for marching ont the army from Athens 
was passed during the prytany of that 
tribe; for the interval, between the 
march of the army out of the city and 
the battle, must have been only very 
few days. Moreover, the deme Mara. 
thon belonged to the tribe Aantis (see 
Boeckh, ad Inscript. No, 172, p. 809): 
the battle being fought in their deme 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city immediately 
after the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the 
third day of their march—a surprising effort when we consider 


the Marathonians may perhaps have 
claimed on this express ground the 
post of honour for their tribe: just as 
we see that at the first battle of 
Mantineia against the Lacedeemonians, 
the Mantineians were allowed to 
occupy the right wing or post of 
honour, ‘because the battle was 
fought in their territory” (Thucyd. v. 
67). Lastly, the deme Aphidne also 
belonged to the tribe Mantis (see 
Boeckh, J ¢): now the polemarch 
Kallimachus was an Aphidnzan (Hero- 
dot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly 
tells us, “the law or custom then 
stood among the Athenians, that the 
polemarch should have the right wing” 
“τὸ yap νόμος τότε εἶχε οὕτω τοῖσι ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοισι, τὸν πολέμαρχον ἔχειν κέρας τὸ 
δεξιόν (vi. 111). Where the polemarch 
stood, there his tribe would be likely 
to stand: and the language of Hero- 
dotus indeed seems directly to imply 
that he identifies the tribe of the pole- 
march with the polemarch himself— 
ἡγεομένου δὲ τούτου, ἐξεδέκοντο ὡς 
ἀριθμέοντο αἱ φυλαὶ, ἐχομέναι ἀλληλέων 
—meaning that the order of tribes 
began by that of the polemarch being 
in the leading position, and was then 
“taken up” by the rest ‘in numerical 
sequence ”—i.¢., in the order of their 
prytanising sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurregce of reasons 
to explain why the tribe Atlantis had 
the right wihg at the battle of Mara- 
thon, even though it may not have 
been first in the order of prytanising 
tribes for the year. Boeckh therefore 
is not warranted in inferring the second 
of these two facts from the first. 

The concurrence of these three 
reasons, all in favour of the svme con- 
clusion, and all independent of the 
reason supposed by Boeckh, appears 
to me to have great weight; but I 
regard the first of the three, even 
singly taken, a’ more probable than 
his reason. If my view of the case be 
correct, the sixth day of Boédromion, 
the day of battle as given by Plutarch, 
is not to be called in question. That 
day comes in the second prytany of 
the year, which begins about the sixth 
of Metageitnion, and ends about the 
twelfth of Boédromion, and which 
must in this year have fallen to the lot 
of the tribe Mantis. On the first or 


second day of Boédromion, the vote 
for marching out the army may have 
,ssed; on the sixth the battle wa_ 
fought; both during the prytany of 
this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these 
reasons further than the perbioular 
case of the battle of Marathon, and 
the vindication of the day of that 
battle as stated by Plutarch; nor 
would I apply them to later periods, 
such as the Peloponnesian war. It is 
certain that the army regulations of 
Athens were considerably moditied 
between the battle of Marathon and 
the Peloponnesian war, as well in other 
matters as in what regards the pole- 
march: and we have not sufficient 
information to enable us to determine 
whether in that later period the 
Athenians followed any known or 
pees rule in the battle order of 
he tribes. Military considerations, 
connected with the state of the parti- 
cular army serving, must have pre- 
vented the constant observance of any 
rule. Thus we can hardly imagine 
that Nikias, commanding the army 
before Syracuse, could have been tied 
down to any invariable order of battle 
among the tribes to which his hoplites 
belonged. Moreover, the expedition 
against Syracuse lasted more than one 
Attic year: can it be believed that 
Nikias, on receiving information from 
Athens of the sequence in which the 
ἀδέγνηειν of the tribes had been drawn 

y lot during the second year of his 
expedition, would be compelled to 
marshal his army in a new battle order 
conformably to it? As the military 
operations of the Athenians became 
more extensive, they wonld tind it 
necessary to leave such dispositions 
more and more to the general serving 
in every Pee campaign. It may 
well be doubted whether during the 
Peloponnesian war any established 
rule was observed in marshalling the 
tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces 
critics to maintain that the battle was 
fought in the Athenian month Meta- 
geitnion, is that that month coincides 
with the Spartan month Karneius, 80 
that the refusal of the Spartans to 
march before the full moon is construed. 
to apply only to the peculiar sanctity 
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that the total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 
hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until the 
battle had been fought and the Persians departed. Curiosity led 
them to the field of Marathén to behold the dead bodies of the 
Persians; after which they returned home, bestowing well-merited 
praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artaphernés returned across the Agean with their 
Eretrian prisoners to Asia; stopping for a short time at the 
island of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a Sa 
gilt image of Apollo carried off as booty ina Phoenician Datis to, 
ship. Datis went himself to restore it to Délos, ea 
requesting the Delians to carry it back to the Delrum 
or temple of Apollo on the eastern coast of Beeotia: 
the Delians however chose to keep the statue until it was 
reclaimed from them twenty years afterwards by the Thebans. 
On reaching Asia, the Persian generals conducted their prisoners 
up to the court of Susa and into the presence of Darius. Though 
he had been vehemently incensed against them, yet when he saw 
them in his power his wrath abated, and he manifested no desire 
to kill or harm them. They were planted at a spot called 
Arderikka, in the Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on 
the road from Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant 


of this last-mentioned month, instead 
of being a constant rule for the whole 
year. I perfectly agree with these 
critics, that the answer given by the 
Spartans to the courier Pheidippidés 
cannot be held to prove a regular, 
invariable Spartan maxim, applicable 
throughout the whole year, not to 
begin ἃ march in the second quarter of 
the moon: very possibly, as Boeckh 
remarks, there may have been some 
festival a ge during the parti- 
cular month in question, upon which 
the Spartan refusal to march was 
founded. But no inference can be 
deduced from hence to disprove the 
sixth of Boédromion as the day of the 
battle of Marathon: for though the 
months of every Grecian city were 
professedly lunar, yet they never coin- 
cided with each other exactly or long 
a a because the systems of inter- 
calation adopted in different cities were 
different: there was great irregularity 
and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 
19; Aristoxenus, Harmon. ii. Ὁ. 80: 


compare also Κ΄, F. Hermann, Ueber 
die Griechische Monatskunde, p. 26, 
27, Gottingen, 1844: and Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscript. Τὶ i. Ὁ. 734). 

Granting therefore that the answer 
given by the Spartans to Pheidippidés 
is to be construed, notas a general rule 
applicable to the whole year, but as 
referring to the particular month in 
which it was given—no inference can 
be drawn from hence as to the day of 
the battle of Marathén, because either 
of the two following suppositions is 

ossible:—1. The Spartans may have 

ad solemnities on the day of the fall 
moon, or on the day before it, in other 
months besides Karneius ; 2, or the full 
moon of the Spartan Karneius may 
actually have fallen, in the year 490 
B.C., on the fifth or sixth of the Attic 
month Boédromion. 

Dr. Thirlwall appears to adopt the 
view of Boeckh, but does not add any- 
thing material to the reasons in its 
favour (Hist. of Gr. vol. ii, Append. 
IIE, p. 488). 
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from the latter place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen 
their descendants there on his journey between the two capitals, 
and to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in Greek— 
which we may easily conceive to have made some impression 
upon him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ journey from 
the coast of Ionia." 

Happy would it have been for Miltiadés if he had shared the 
honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus— 


Mitadés “animam exhalasset opimam ”’—in seeking to fire the 
sequent ships of the defeated Persians at Marathén. The 
conduct short sequel of his history will be found in melancholy 
ial ΩΒΕ contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

against His reputation had been great before the battle, and 
Varos— op after it the admiration and confidence of his country- 
Miltiadés. men knew no bounds. These feelings reached such a 


pitch, that his head was turned, and he lost both his patriotism 
and his prudence. He proposed to his countrymen to incur the 
cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships with an adequate 
armed force, and to place it altogether at his discretion ; giving 
them no intimation whither he intended to go, but merely 
assuring them that if they would follow him, he would conduct 
them to a land where gold was abundant, and thus enrich them. 
Such a promise, from the lips of the recent victor of Marathén, 
was sufficient. The armament was granted, no man except 
Miltiadés knowing what was its destination. He sailed 
immediately to the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and 
sent in a herald to require from the inhabitants a contribution of 
one hundred talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pretence 
for this attack was, that the Parians had furnished a trireme to 


in Gordyéné, which would be consider- 

apty higher up the Tigris ; upon whose 

aut ority we do not know (Strabo, xv. 
4, 


r 


1 Herodot, vi. 119. Darius—odéas τῆς 
τς μ΄, κατοίκισε ἐν σταθμῷ ἑωῦ- 
τοῦ τῷ οὐνομά ἐστι ᾿Δρδέρικκα---ἐνθαῦτα 
τοὺς ᾿Ερετριέας κατοίκισε Δαρεῖος, ot καὶ 
μέχρι ἐμέο εἶχον τὴν χώρην ταύτην, φυλάσ- 


‘ : he many particulars which are 
Torres THY ἀρχαίην γλῶσσαν. The mean- 


given respecting the descendants of 


ing of the word σταθμός is explained 
by Herodot. v. 52. σταθμὸς éwirod ig 
the same as σταθμὸς βασιλήϊΐος : tho 
particulars which Herodotus recounts 
about Arderikka, and its remarkable 
well or pit of bitumen, salt, and oil, 
give every reason to believe that he 
had himself stopped there. 

Strabo places the captive Eretrians 


these Eretrians in Kissia, by Philo- 
stratus in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, as they are alleged to have 
stood even in the first century of the 
Christian wra, cannot be safely quoted. 
With all the fiction there contained, 
some truth may perhaps be mingled ; 

ub we cannot discriminate it 
(Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, i. ὃ, 24—30), 
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Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathén ; but his real motive (so 
Herodotus assures us*) was vindictive animosity against a Parian 
citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the Persian 
general Hydarnés against him. The Parians amused him at first 
with evasions, until they had procured a little delay to repair the 
defective portions of their wall, after which they set him at 
defiance. In vain did Miltiadés prosecute hostilities against them 
for the space of twenty-six days: he ravaged the island, but his 
attacks made no impression upon the town.” Beginning to 
despair of success in his military operations, he entered into 
some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the Parians 
themselves) with a Parian woman named Timé, priestess or 
attendant in the temple of Démétér near the town-gates. This 
woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which would place 
Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night a temple to 
which no male person was admissible. Having leaped the 
exterior fence, he approached the sanctuary ; but on coming near, 
he was seized with a panic terror and ran away, almost out of his 
senses. On leaping the same fence to get back, he strained or 
bruised his thigh badly, and became utterly disabled. In this 
melancholy state he was placed on ship-board ; the siege being 
raised, and the whole armament returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of 


the remaining Athenians against Miltiadés on his return? Of 
° 

τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπάτης εἵνεκεν. Ἡιλτιά- 

dys δὲ, αὐτὸς μὲν παρεὼν, οὐκ ἀπελογ- 

€eTo* ἣν γὰρ ἀδύνατος, ὥστε σηπομένου 


1 Herodot. vi. 188. ἔπλεε ἐπὶ Πάρον, 
πρόφασιν ἔχων ws οἱ Πάριοι ὑπῆρξαν πρό- 


τέροι στρατευόμενοι τριήρεϊ ἐς Μαραθῶνα 
ἅμα τῷ Ἰέρσῃ. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ πρόσχημα 
λόγον ἦἣν' ἀτάρ τινα καὶ ἔγκοτον εἶχε 
τοῖσι Ἰϊαρίοισι διὰ Λυσαγόρεα τὸν Τι- 
giew, ἐόντα γένος Πάριον, διαβαλόντα 
μιν πρὸς Ὑδάρνεα τὸν Ἰέρσην, 
2Hphorus (Fragm. 107, ed. Didot; 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Ildpos) gave an 
account of this expedition in several 
Oints different from Herodotus, which 
atter I here follow. The authority of 
Herodotus is preferable in every 
respect; the more iso, sinca Ephorus 
gives his narrative as a sort of explana- 
tion of the peculiar phrase ἀναπαριάζειν. 
Explanatory narratives of that sort are 
usually little worthy of attention. 

3 Herodot. vi. 186. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ἐκ 
Πάρου Μιλτιάδεα ἀπονοστήσαντα ἔσχον 
ἐν στόμασι, οἵ τε ἄλλοι, καὶ μάλιστα 
Ξάνθιππος ὃ ᾿Αρίφρονος " ὃς θανάτου ὑπ- 
ἀγαγὼν ὑπὸ τὸν δῆμον Μιλτιάδεα 


τοῦ μηροῦ. προκειμένον δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐν κλί- 
Vy, ὑπεραπολογέοντο οἱ φίλοι, τῆς μάχης 
τε τῆς ἐν Μαραθῶνι γενομένης πολλὰ emt. 
μεμνημένοι, καὶ τὴν Λήμνου αἵρεσιν" ὡς 
ἑλὼν Αἣμνόν τε καὶ τισάμενος τοὺς TeA- 
ασγοὺς, παρέδωκε ᾿Αθηναίοισι. Ipocye- 
νομένου δὲ τοῦ δήμου αὐτῷ κατὰ τὴν 
ἀπόλυσιν τοῦ θανάτου ζημιώσαντος δὲ 
κατὰ τὴν ἀδικίην πεντήκοντα ταλάντοισι, 
Μιλτιάδης μὲν μετὰ ταῦτα, σφακελίσαντός. 
τε τοῦ μηροῦ καὶ σαπέντος, τελευτᾷ" τὰ δὲ 
πεντήκοντα τάλαντα ἐξέτισεν ὁ πάϊς αὐτοῦ 


Κίμων. 
Plato (Gorgias, ὁ. 158, P. 516) says 
that the Athenians passed a vote to 


cast Miltiadés into the barathrnum 
(ἐμβαλεῖν ἐψηφίσαντο), and that he 
would have been actually thrown in, 
if it had not been for the Prytanis, i.¢., 
the president, by turn for that day, of 
the prytanising senators and of the 
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this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Periklés, became 

the spokesman. He impeached Miltiadés before the 
Diserace v4 popular judicature.as having been guilty of deceiving 
on his the people and as having deserved the penalty of death. 
ure The accused himself, disabled by his injured thigh, 
which even began to show symptoms of gangrene, was unable to 
stand or to say a word in his own defence. He lay on his couch 
before the assembled judges, while his friends made the best case 
they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none: 
all they could do was to appeal to his previous services: they 
reminded the people largely and emphatically of the inestimable 
exploit of Marathon, coming in addition to his previous conquest 
of Lémnos. The assembled dikasts or jurors showed their sense 
of such powerful appeals by rejecting the proposition of his 
accuser to condemn him to death ; but they imposed on him the 
penalty of fifty talents “for his iniquity”. Cornelius Nepos 
affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses incurred 
by the state in fitting out the armament. But we may more 
probably believe, looking to the practice of the Athenian dikastery 
in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the minor penalty actually 
proposed by the defenders of Miltiadés themselves, as a substitute 
for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was not 
fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person accused 
was found guilty, 16 was customary to submit to the jurors, 
subsequently and separately, the question as to amount of 
punishment: first, the accuser named the penalty which he 
thought suitable; next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were con- 
strained to take their choice between these two—-no thirl 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consideration? Of 
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Ekklesia. The Prytanis may perhaps 
have been among those who spoke to 
the dikastery on behalf of Miltiadés, 
deprecating the proposition made by 
Xanthippus ; but that he should have 
caused a vote once passed to be actually 
rescinded is incredible. The scholiast 
on Aristeidés (cited by Valckenaer ad 
Herodot. vi. 186) reduces the exaggera- 
tion of Plato to something more reason- 
able—Ore yap ἐκρίνετο Μιλτιάδης ἐπὶ τῇ 
Ἰάρῳ, ἠθέλησαν αὑτὸν κατακρημνιο σ᾽ * 


ὁ δὲ πρύτανις εἰσελθὼν ἐξῃτήσατο 
QuToarv, 

1 That this was the habitual course 
of Attic procedure in respect to public 
indictments, wherever a positive 
amount of penalty was not previously 
determined, appoars certain. See 
Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei den 
Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201; 
Heffter, Die Athenilische Gerichtsver- 
fassung, Ὁ. 334. Meier and Schémann 
(er Attische Prozessy, Ὁ. iv. Ὁ. 725) 
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course, under such circumstances, it was the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and 
serious penalty—something which, the jurors might be likely to 
deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; for if he 
proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer the 
heavier sentence recommended -by his opponent. Accordingly, 
in the case of Miltiadés, his friends, desirous of inducing the 


maintain that any one of the dikasts 
might propose a third measure of 
penalty, distinct from that proposed by 
the accuser as well as the accused. 
In respect to public indictments, this 
opinion appears decidedly incorrect; 
but where thesentence to be pronounced 
involved a compensation for private 
wrong and an estimate of damages, we 
cannot so clearly determine whether 
there was not sometimes a greater 
latitude in originating propositions for 
the dikasts to vote upon. It is to be 
recollected that these dikasts were 
several hundred, sometimes even more, 
in number—that there was no discus- 
sion or deliberation among them—and 
that it was absolutely necessary for 
some distinct proposition to be laid 
before them to take a vote upon. In 
regard to some offences, the law 
expressly permitted what was called a 
προστίμημα ; that is, after the dikasts 
had pronounced the full penalty 
demanded by the accuser, any other 
citizen, who thought the penalty so 
imposed insufficient, might call for a 
certain limited amount of additional 
penalty, and require the dikasts to vote 
upon it—ay or no. The votes of the 
dikasts were given by depositing 
pebbles in two casks, under certain 
arrangements of detail. 

The dyav τιμητὸς, δίκη τιμητὸς, or 
trial including this separate admeasure- 
ment of penalty—as distir.guished from 
the δίκη ἀτίμητος, or trial where the 
penalty was predetermined, and where 
there was no τύίμησις, or vote of 
admeasurement of penalty—is an 
important line of distinction in the 
subject-matter of Attic procedure ; and 
the practice of calling on the accused 
party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter- 
penalty or under-penalty (ἀντιτιμᾶσθαι 
oY ὑποτιμᾶσθαι!) in contrast with that 
named by the accuser, was a conve- 
nientexpedientfor bringing the question 
to a substantive vote of the dikasts. 
Sometimes accused persons found it 
convenient to name very large penaltics 


on themselves, in order to escape a 
capital sentence invoked by the accuser 
(see Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 34, 
Σ 148 R.). Nor was there any fear (as 
latner imagines) thatin the Egan 
of cases the dikasts would be left 
under the necessity of choosing between 
an extravagant penalty and something 
merely nominal; for the interest of 
the accused party himself would pre- 
vent this from happening. Sometimes 
we see him endeavouring by entreaties 
to prevail upon the accuser voluntarily 
to abate something of the penalty 
which he had at first named. The 
accuser might probably do this, if he 
saw that the dikasts were not likely to 
go along with that first proposition. 
In one particular case, of immortal 
memory, that which Platner contem- 
plates actually did happen; and the 
death of Sokratés was the effect of it. 
Sokratés, having been found guilty, 
only by a small majority of votes among 
the dikasts, was called upon to name a 
penalty upon himself, in opposition to 
that of death urged by Melétus. He 
was in vain en*reated by his friends to 
name a fine of some tolerable amount, 
which they would at once have paid in 
his behalf; but he would hardly be 
prevailed upon to name any penalty at 
all, affirming that he had deserved 
honour rather than punishment; at 
last he named a fine so small in 
amount, as to be really tantamount to 
an acquittal. Indeed, Xenophdén 
states that he would not name any 
counter-penalty at all; and in the 
eee ascribed to him, he contended 
that he had even merited the signal 
honour of a public maintenance in the 
Prytaneium (Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 27; 
Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 23; Diogen. Laért. 
ii. 41), Plato and Xenophén do not 
agree; but taking the two together, it 
would seem that he must have named 
a very small fine. There can be little 
doubt that this circumstance, together 
with the tenor of his defence, caused 
the dikasts to vote for the proposition 
of Melétus. 
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jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of death, proposed 
sisfinea 8 fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed penalty of 


ties of {86 defendant; and perhaps they may have stated, as 
aie an argument in the case, that such a sum would 
1 aaa suffice to defray the costs of the expedition. The fine 
Kimén. was imposed, but Miltiadés did not live to pay it : his 


injured limb mortified, and he died, leaving the fine to be paid 
by his son Kimén. 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodérus, and Plutarch, he was 
put in prison, after having been fined, and there died? But 
Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does the fact 
appear to me probable : he would hardly have omitted to notice 
it had it come to his knowledge. Immediate imprisonment of 
a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine was paid, was not 
the natural and ordinary course of Athenian procedure, though 
there were particular cases in which such aggravation was added. 
Usually a certain time was allowed for payment,” before absolute 
exectition was resorted to; though the person under sentence 
became disfranchised and excluded from all political rights, from 
the very instant of his condemnation asa public debtor, until the 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiadés, c. 7; 
and Kimén, ὁ. 1; Plutarch, Kimon, ὁ. 4; 
Diodérus, Fragment. lib. x. All these 
authors probably drew from the same 
original fountain; perhaps Ephorus (see 
Marx ad Ephori Fragmenta, p. 212); 
but we have no means of determining. 
Respecting the alleged imprisonment 
of Kimén, however, they must have 
copied from different authorities, for 
their statements are all different. Dio- 
dérus states that Kimén put himself 
voluntarily into prison after his father 
had died there, because he was not 
permitted on any other condition to 
obtain the body of his deceased father 
for burial. Cornelius Nepos affirms 
that he was imprisoned, as being legally 
liable to the state for the unpaid fine 
of his father. Lastly, Plutarch does 
not represent him as having been put 
into prison at all. Many of the Latin 
writers follow the statement of Dio- 
dérus : see the citations in Bos’s note on 
the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopt- 
ing the account of Plutarch as the true 
one. Kimén neither was, nor could be, 
in prison, by the Attic law, for an 
unpaid fine of his father; but after his 


father’s death, he became liable for 
the fine, in the sense that he remained 
disfranchised (ἄτιμος) and excluded 
from his rights as a citizen, until the 
fine was paid: see Demosthen. cont. 
Timokrat. c. 46, p. 762 R. _ 

2See Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, Ὁ. iii, ch. 13, p. 390 Engl, 
Transl. (vol. i., Ὁ. 420 Germ.) ; Moier 
und Schémann, Attisch. Prozess, p. 
744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different 
view of this point, with which I cannot 
concur (Hist. Gr. vol. tii. Append. ΤΙ, 
p. 488); though his general remarks on 
the trial of Miltiadés are just and 
appropriate (ch, xiy. Ὁ. 273). 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltindés, c. 8; 
Kimdn, c. 3) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pre- 
tence with the Athenians for punishing 
Miltiadés ; their real motive (he affirms) 
was envy and fear, the samo feelings 
which dictated the ostracism of Kimon. 
How little there is to justify this fancy 
may be seen even from the nature of 
the punishment inflicted. bear would 
have prompted them to send away or 
put to death Miltiadés, not to fine him, 
he ostracism, which was dictated by 
fear, was a temporary banishment. 
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fine was paid. Now in the instance of Miltiadés, the lamentable 
condition of his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible—so 
that there would be no special mogive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover, if he was not 
imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, since 
he cannot have lived many days after his trial! To carry away 
the suffering general in his couch, incapable of raising himself 
even to plead for his own life, from the presence of the dikasts 
to a prison, would not only have been a needless severity, but 
could hardly have failed to imprint itself on the sympathies and 
the memory of all the beholders ; so that Herodotus would have 
been likely to hear and mention it, if it had really occurred. I 
incline to believe therefore that Miltiadés died at home. All 
accounts concur in stating that he died of the mortal bodily hurt 
which already disabled him even at the moment of his trial, and 
that his son Kim6én paid the fifty talents after his death. If he 
could pay them, probably his father could have paid them also. 
This is an additional reason for believing that there was no im- 
prisonment—for nothing but non-payment could have sent him 
to prison; and to rescue the suffering Miltiadés from being sent 
thither would have been the first and strongest desire of all 
sympathizing friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathén. The last 
act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even ΠΤ 
shocking—his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to on the τὰς 
defeat, mean tampering with ἃ temple-servant, mortal ur δα 
bodily hurt, undefended ignominy, and death under a the life of 

. Miltiadés, 

sentence of heavy fine, is so abrupt and unprepared— 

that readers, ancient and modern, have not been satisfied without 
finding some one to blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our 
original authority, who recounts the transaction without dropping 
a hint of blame against any one. To speak ill of the people, as 
Machiavel has long ago observed,? is a strain in which every one 
at all times, even under a democratical government, indulges with 


1 The interval between his trialand Livio, cap. 85. ‘‘L’ opinione contro ai 
his decease is expressed in Herodotus popoli nasce, perché dei popoli ciascun 
(vi. 186) by the difference between the dice male senza paura, e liberamente 
present participle σηπομένου and the ancora mentre che tegnano: dei prin- 
past participle σαπέντος τοῦ μηροῦ,  — cipi si parla sempre con mille timori e 

2Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito mille rispetti,” 
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impunity and without provoking any opponent to reply. In 
this instance, the hard fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the 
vices of the Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in 
proof, partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found justified 
if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this occasion 
Fickleness is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
and ude their estimation of Miltiadés ; unbounded admiration 
imputed to passing at once into extreme wrath. To censure them 


nana for fickleness is here an abuse of terms; such a change 


far they ἐς in their opinion was the unavoidable result of his 
charge. conduct. His behaviour in the expedition of Paros 


was as reprehensible as at Marathén it had been meritorious, and 
the one succeeded immediately after the other ; what else could 
ensue except an entire revolution in the Athenian feelings? He 
had employed his prodigious ascendency over their minds to 
induce them to follow him without knowing whither, in the 
confidence of an unknown booty: he had exposed their lives and 
wasted their substance in wreaking a private grudge: in addition 
to the shame of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive 
shame of not having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such 
behaviour, coming from a man whom they admired to excess, 
must have produced & violent and painful revulsion in the feelings 
of his countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise and 
confidence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; 
and we may easily understand that the intensity of the subsequent 
‘displeasure would be aggravated by this reactionary sentiment 
without accusing the Athenians of fickleness, If an officer, whose 
conduct had been such as to merit the highest encomiums, 
comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and manifests cowardice or 
treachery in a new and important undertaking confided to him, 
are we to treat the general in command as fickle, because his 
opinion as well as his conduct undergoes an instantaneous 
revolution—which will be all the more vehement in proportion 
to his previous esteem? The question to be determined is, 
whether there be sufficient ground for such a change; and in the 
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. 
case of Miltiadés, that question must be answered in the 
affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratjtude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned point—sufficiency of reason—stands tacitly 
admitted, It is conceded that Miltiadés deserved punishment for 
his conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is never- 
theless maintained that gratitude for his previous services at 
Marath6n ought to have exempted him from punishment. But 
the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, will 
not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent or 
justifying reason. For will any one really contend that a man 
who has rendered great services to the public is to receive in 
return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the future? Is 
the general, who has earned applause by eminent skill and 
important victories, to be recompensed by being allowed the 
liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, and exposing his country 
to peril, without censure or penalty? This is what no one 
intends to vindicate deliberately ; yet a man must be prepared to 
vindicate it, when he blames the Athenians for ingratitude towards 
Miltiadés. For if all that be meant is, that gratitude for previous 
services ought to pass, not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, 
but as an extenuating circumstance in the measurement of the 
penalty, the answer is, that it was so reckoned in the Athenian 
treatment of Miltiadés.1 His friends had nothing whatever to 


1 Machiavel will not even admit so 
much as this, in the clear and forcible 
statement which he gives of the ques- 
tion here alluded to: he contends that 
the man who has rendered services 
ought to be ἀρ ες apace for them, but 
that he ought to be punished for sub- 
sequent crime just as if the previous 
services had not been rendered. He 
lays down this position in discussing 
the conduct of the Romans towards 
the victorious survivor of the three 
Horatii, after the battle with the 
Curiatii—* Erano stati i meriti di 
Orazio grandissimi, avendo con la sua 
virti: vinti i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo 
suo atroce, avendo morto la sorella. 
Nondimeno dispiacque tanto tale omi- 
cidio ai Romani, che lo condussero a 
disputare della vita, non ostante che 

li meriti suoi fussero tanto grandi e si 
reschi. La qual cosa, a chi super- 
ficialmente la considerasse, parrebbe 


uno esempio d’ ingratitudine popolare. 
Nondimeno chi lo esaminera meglio, e 
con migliore considerazione ricerchera 
quali debbono essere gli ordini delle 
republiche, biasimer& quel popolo piut- 
tosto per averlo assoluto, che per averlo 
voluto condannare: e la ragione 

questa, che nessuna republica bene 
ordinata, non mai cancelld i demeriti 
con gli meriti dei snoi cittadini: ma 
avendo ordinatiipremi ad una buona 
opera, 6 le pene ad una cattiva, ed 
avendo premiato uno per aver bene 
operato, se quel medesimo opera dipoi 
male, lo gastiga senza avere riguardo 
alcuno alle sue buoneopere. E quando 
questi ordini sono bene osservati, una 
eitta vive libera molto tempo: altri- 
menti sempre rovimera presto. Perché 
ae, ad un cittadino che abbia fatto qualche 
egregia opera per la cittd, δὲ aggiunge 
oltre alla riputatione, che quella cosa git 
arrerd., Una audacia 6 confidensa dt potere 
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urge against the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, except 
these previous services—which influenced the dikasts sufficiently 
to induce them to inflict the lighter punishment instead of the 
heavier. Now the whole amount of punishment inflicted 
consisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond his reasonable 
means of paying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for him— 
since his son Kim6n actually did pay it. Those who blame the 
Athenians for ingratitude, unless they are prepared to maintain 
the doctrine, that previous services are to pass as full acquittal 
for future crime, have no other ground left except to say that the 
fine was too high ; that instead of being fifty talents, it ought to 
have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, or ten talents. 
Whether they are right in this, I will not take upon me to 
pronounce : if the amount was named on behalf of the accused 
party, the dikastery had no legal power of diminishing it; but it 
is within such narrow limits that the question actually lies, 
when transferred from the province of sentiment to that of reason. 
It will be recollected that the death of Miltiadés arose neither 
from his trial nor his fine, but from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular juries 
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Usualtem. Yeally amounts to this—that in trying a person 
per ofthe accused of present crime or fault, they were apt to 
dikastsin confine themselves too strictly and exclusively to the 
previa” particular matter of charge, either forgetting, or 
Services, making too little account of, past services which he 


might have rendered. Whoever imagines that such was the 
habit of Athenian dikasts must have studied the orators to very 
little purpose. Their real defect was the very opposite: they 
were too much disposed to wander from the special issue before 
them, and to be affected by appeals to previous services ani 
conduct! That which an accused person at Athens usually 


senza temer pena, Jar qualche opera non 
buona, diveniurd in breve tempo tanto in- 
solente, che si risolverd ogni civilid.?— 
Machiavel, Discorsi sop. Tit. Livio, ¢. 24. 

1 Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. Livio, 
examines the question, “ Which of the 
two is more open to the charge of being 
ungrateful—a popular government or a 
king?” He thinks that the latter is more 
open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the 


same work, where ho again supports a 
Slinilar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speak- 
ing of tho long attachment of the city 
of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors 
aud to the Ghibelin party—‘t Pise 
montra dans pia d'une occasion, par 
sa constance ἃ supporter la cause des 
ompereurs au milieu des reyvers, com- 
bien la reconnoissance lie un peuple 
libre d’une manitre plus puissante et 
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strives to produce is an impression in the minds of the dikasts 
favourable to his general character and behaviour: of course he 
meets the particular allegation of pis accuser as well as he can, 
but he never fails also to remind them emphatically, how well he 
has performed his general duties of a citizen—how many times he 
has served in military expeditions—how many trierarchies and 
liturgies he has performed, and performed with splendid efficiency. 
In fact, the claim of an accused person to acquittal is made to 
rest too much on his prior services, and too little upon innocence 
or justifying matter as to the particular indictment. When we 
come down to the time of the orators, I shall be prepared to show 
that such indisposition to confine themselves to a special issue 
was one of the most serious defects of the assembled dikasts at 
Athens. It is one which we should naturally expect from a body 
of private, non-professional citizens assembled for the occasion— 
and which belongs more or less to the system of jury-trial every- 
where; but it is the direct reverse of that ingratitude, or habitual 
insensibility to prior services, for which they have been so often 
denounced, 

The fate of Miltiadés, then, so far from illustrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests | 40. 
their just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates of eminent 
another moral, of no small importance to the right Pres * 
comprehension of Grecian affairs ;—it teaches us the pl Sead 
painful lesson, how perfectly maddening were the 
effects of a copious draught of glory on the temperament of an 
enterprising and ambitious Greek. There can be no doubt that 
the rapid transition, in the course of about one week, from 
Athenian terror before the battle to Athenian exultation after it, 
must have produced demonstrations towards Miltiadés such as 
were never paid towards any other man in the whole history of 
the commonwealth. Such unmeasured admiration unseated his 
rational judgment, His mind became abandoned to the reckless 
impulses of insolence, and antipathy, and rapacity ;—that dis- 
tempered state, for which (according to Grecian morality) the 
retributive Nemesis was ever on the watch, and which im his 
case she visited with a judgment startling in its rapidity as well 


plus durable qu’elle ne sauroit lier le (Histoire des Republ. Italiennes, ch. 
peuple gouverné par un seul homme”. xiii. fom. i. p. 302.) 
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as terrible in its amount. Had Miltiadés been the same man 
before the battle of Marathon as he became after it, the battle 
might probably have turned, out a defeat instead of a victory, 
Demosthenés indeed,’ in speaking of the wealth and luxury of 
political leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards be- 
stowed upon them by the people, pointed in contrast to the house 
of Miltiadés as being noway more splendid than that of a private 
man. But though Miltiadés might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any citizen 
before or after him ; and, after all, admiration and deference 
constitute the precious essence of popular reward. No man 
except Miltiadés ever dared to raise his voice in the Athenian 
assembly, and say—“ Give me a fleet of ships: do not ask what I 
am going to do with them, but only follow me, and I will enrich 
you”. Herein we may read the unmeasured confidence which 
the Athenians placed in their victorious general, and the utter 
incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it without mental deprava- 
tion; while we learn from it to draw the melancholy inference, 
that one result of success was to make the successful leader one 
of the most dangerous men in the community. We shall presently 
be called upon to observe the same tendency in the case of the 
Spartan Pausanias, and even in that of the Athenian Themistoklés. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of Miltiadés 
did not take a turfi more noxious to Athens than the compara- 
tively unimportant enterprise against Paros. For had he sought 
to acquire dominion and gratify antipathies against enemics at 
home, instead of directing his blow against a Varian enemy, the 
peace and security of his country might have been seriously 
endangered. Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a con- 
siderable proportion began by popular conduct aud by rendering 
good service to their fellow-citizens: having first earned public 
gratitude, they abused it for purposes of their own ambition. 
There was far greater danger, in a Grecian community, of 
dangerous excess of gratitude towards a victorious soldier, than 
of deficiency in that sentiment. The person thus exalted acquired 
a position such that the community found it difficult afterwards 
to shake him off. Now there is a disposition almost universal 


1 Pemosthenés, Olynth. ILI. c. 9, p. 86 R. 
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among writers and readers to side with an individual, especially 
an eminent individual, against the multitude, Accordingly 
those who under such circumstanceysuspect the probable abuse 
of an exalted position, are denounced as if they harboured an 
unworthy jealousy of superior abilities ; but the truth is, that the 
largest analogies of the Grecian character justified that suspicion, 
and required the community to take precautions against the 
corrupting effects of their own enthusiasm. There is no feature 
which more largely pervades the impressible Grecian character, 
than a liability to be intoxicated and demoralised by success: 
there was no fault from which so few eminent Greeks were free : 
there was hardly any danger, against which it was at once so 
necessary and so difficult for the Grecian governments to take 
security—especially the democracies, where the manifestations of 
enthusiasm were always the loudest. Such is the real explana- 
tion of those charges which have been urged against the Grecian 
democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous bene- 
factors. The history of Miltiadés illustrates it in a manner no 
less pointed than painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, which has been so 
largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in their dealings with 
him, is nothing more than a reasonable change of opinion on the 
best grounds: nor can it be said that fickleness was in 
any case an attribute of the Athenian democracy. It Ἐπ ΝΙΝ ἬΝ 
is a well-known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or fee 
modes of judging, which have once obtained footing isan 

. attribute 
among a large number of people, are more lasting of the 
and unchangeable than those which belong only to {thenis 
one or a few; insomuch that the judgments and 
actions of the many admit of being more clearly understood as to 
the past, and more certainly predicted as to the future. If we 
are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will rather be 
that of undue tenacity than undue fickleness. There will occur 
nothing in the course of this history to prove that the Athenian 
people changed their opinions, on insufficient grounds, more 
frequently than an unresponsible one or few would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the 
Athenian democracy which imparted to it an appearance of 
greater fickleness, without the reality :—First, that the manifesta- 
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tions and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, and 
noisy: the people gave utterance to their present impression, 
whatever it was, with perfegt frankness ; if their opinions were 
really changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it 

Secondly—and this is a point of capital importance in the work. 
ing of democracy generally—the present impression, whatever it 
might be, was not merely undisguised in its manifestations, but 
also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its intensity. This 
arose from their habit of treating public affairs in multitudinous 
assemblages, the well-known effect of which is to inflame senti- 
ment in every man’s bosom by mere contact with a sympathising 
circle of neighbours. Whatever the sentiment might be, fear, 
ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, patriotic devotion, 
&c. ;1 and whether well-founded or ill-founded—it was constantly 
influenced more or less by such intensifying cause. This isa 
defect which of course belongs in a certain degree to all exercise 
of power by numerous bodies, even though they be representative 
bodies—especially when the character of the people, instead of 
being comparatively sedate and slow to move, like the English, 
is quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Italians ; but it 
operated far more powerfully on the self-acting Démos assembled 
in the Pnyx. It was in fact the constitutional malady of the de- 
mocracy, of which the people were themselves perfectly sensible 
—as I shall show hereafter from the securities which they tried 
to provide against “it—but which no securities could ever wholly 
eradicate. Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating 
the evil, had a tendency to lighten it. The people thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different vicws as a pre- 


1 This is the general truth, which 
ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms 
as to degree:—‘Hec est natura 
multitudinis (says Livy); aut humiliter 
servit aut superbe dominatur”, Again, 
Tacitus—‘‘ Nihil in vulgo modicum ; 
terrere, ni paveant ; ubi pertimuerint, 
impune contemni”. (Annal. i. 29.) 
Herodotus, iii. $1. w@ce. δὲ (ὁ δῆμος) 
ἐμπεσὼν τὰ πρήγματα ἄνευ vod, χειμάῤῥῳ 
ποταμῷ ἱκελος, 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
his Politica, takes little or no notice of 
this attribute belonging to every 
numerous assembly. He seems rather 


so reason as if the aggrogate intel- 10,5 


ligence of the multitude was repre 
sented by the sum total of each man’s 
separate intelligence in all the in- 
dividuals composing it (Polit. iii. 6, 4, 
10, 12), just as the proporty of the 
multitude, taken collectively, would 
be greater than that of the few rich. 
He takes no notice of tho difference 
eee 8 ἐὰμυνὴ of aoe 
judging jointly and judging sepa: 
rately : τ᾽ do not indeod Ghee that 
such omission leads him into any 
positive mistake, but it occurs in some 
casos caleulated to surprise us, and 
where the difference here adverted to 
is HO porsene to notice ; see Politic. iii, 
4.9, Ὁ. 
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liminary to ultimate judgment ; they contracted personal interest 
and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers; and 
they even acquired a certain practical consciousness of their own 
liability to error. Moreover the diffusion of habits of public 
speaking, by means of the sophists and the rhetors, whom it has 
been so much the custom to disparage, tended in the same 
direction—to break the unity of sentiment among the listening 
crowd, to multiply separate judgments, and to neutralise the con- 
tagion of mere sympathising impulse. There were important 
deductions, still farther assisted by the superior taste and intelli- 
gence of the Athenian people: but still the inherent malady 
remained—excessiveand misleading intensity of present sentiment. 
It was this which gave such inestimable value to the ascendency 
of Periklés, as depicted by Thucydidés: his hold on the people 
was so firm, that he could always speak with effect against excess 
of the reigning tone of feeling. “ When Periklés (says the his- 
torian) saw the people in a state of unreasonable and insolent con- 
fidence, he spoke so as to cow them into alarm ; when again they 
were in groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back 
to confidence.” We shall find Demosthenés, with far inferior 
ascendency, employed in the same honourable task. The Athe- 
nian people often stood in need of such correction, but unfortunately 
did not always find statesmen, at once friendly and commanding, 
to administer it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the* Athenian demo- 
cracy; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested 
loudly and openly; next, their sentiments tended to a pitch of 
great present intensity. Ofcourse, therefore, when they changed, 
the change of sentiment stood prominent and forced itself upon 
every one’s notice—being a transition from one strong sentiment 
past to another strong sentiment present.? And it was because 
such alterations, when they did take place, stood out so palpably 
to remark, that the Athenian people have drawn upon themselves 


1 Thucyd. ii, 65. ὁπότε γοῦν αἴσθοιτό 
Tt αὑτοὺς παρὰ καιρὸν ὕβρει θαρσοῦντας, 
λέγων κατέπλησσεν ἐπὶ τὸ φοβεῖσθαι" 
καὶ δεδιότας αὖ ἀλόγως ἀντικαθίστη πάλιν 
ἐπὶ τὸ θαρσεῖν. 

2 Such swing of the mind, from one 
intense feeling to another, is always 
deprecated by the Greek moralists, 


from the earliest to the latest: even 
Demokritus, in the fifth century B.c., 
admonishes against it—Ai ἐκ μεγάλων 
διαστημάτων κινεόμεναι τῶν ψυχῶν οὔτε 
εὐσταθέες εἰσὶν, οὔτε εὔθυμοι. (Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib. iii, Ὁ. 168, ed. 
aia ap. Stobzum, Florileg. i. 
4 « 
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the imputation of fickleness: for it is not at all true (I repeat) 
that changes of sentiment were more frequently produced in 
them by frivolous or insufficjent causes, than changes of sentiment 
in other governments 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. ~PYTHAGORAS.—KROTON AND 
SYBARIS. 


THE history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
between the accession of Peisistratus and the battle of Phalaris 

Marathén, is for the most part unknown to us. rw yen 

Phalaris, despot of Agrigentum in Sicily, made for gentum. 

himself an unenviable name during this obscure interval. His 
reign seems to coincide in time with the earlier part of the rule 
of Peisistratus (about 560—540 B.c.), and the few and vague 
statements which we find respecting it,! merely show us that it 
was a period of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinary 
licence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull of 
brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order to shut up 
his victims in it and burn them, appears to be better authenticated 
than the nature of the story would lead us to*presume. For it 
is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the actual instrument of 
this torture—the brazen bull itself{?—which had been taken away 


Verr. iv. 838. The contradiction of 


1The letters of Bentley against 
Timeeus is noway sufficient to make us 


Boyle, discussing the pretended 


Epistles of Phalaris—full of acuteness 
and learning though beyond measure 
excursive—are quite sufficient to 
teach us that little can be safely 
asserted about Phalaris. His date is 
very imperfectly ascertained. Com- 
eb Bentley, pages 82, 88,. and 

eyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, page 
60: the latter assigns the reign of 
Phalaris to the years 570—554 8.0, 
It is surprising to see Seyfert citing 
the letters of the pseudo-Phalaris as 
an authority, after the exposure of 
Bentley. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. 1 ad jin. with the 
Scholia, uj 810, ed. Boeckh; Polyb. 
Sil. 25; Dioddr. xiii. 99; Cicero cont. 


doubt the authenticity of the story. 
Ebert (ξικελίων, part ii, Ὁ. 41—84, 
Konigsberg, 1829) collects all the 
authorities about the bull of Phalaris. 
He believes the matter of fact sub- 
stantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, if. 20) 
tells a story of the fable whereby 
Stésichorus the poet dissuaded the 
inhabitants of Himera from granting a 
guard to Phalaris: Conén (Narrat, 42 
ap. Photium) recounts the same story 
with the name of Hiero substituted for 
that of Phalaris. But it is not likely 
that either the one or the other could 
ever have been in such relations with 
the citizens of Himera. Compare Poly- 
bius, vii. 7, 2. 


4—D 
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from Agrigentum as a trophy by the Carthaginians when they 
captured the town, was restored by the Romans, on the subjugation 
of Carthage, to its original Yomicile. Phalaris is said to have 
acquired the supreme command by undertaking the task of 
building a great temple’ to Zeus Polieus on the citadel rock; ἃ 
pretence, whereby he was enabled to assemble and arm a number 
of workmen and devoted partisans, whom be employed, at the 
festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down the authorities. He 
afterwards disarmed the citizens by a stratagem, and committed 
eruelties which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising 
of the people, headed by Télemachus (ancestor of the subsequent 
despot Thérén), overthrew and slew him, A severe revenge was 
taken on his partisans after his fall? 

During the interval between 540—500 B.c., events of much 
importance occurred among the Italian Greeks—especially at 
Krotén and Sybaris—events, unhappily, very imperfectly handed 
down. Between these two periods fall both the war between 
Sybaris and Krotén, and the career and ascenlency of Pythagoras, 
In connexion with this latter name, it will be requisite to say a 
few words respecting the other Grecian philosophers of the sixth 
century B.C. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterized those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, whose celebrity falls in the first half of this 
century—men not so much marked by scientific genius as by 
practical sagacity and foresight in the appreciation of worldly 
affairs, and enjoying a high degree of political respect from their 
fellow-citizens. One of them, however, the Milesian Thalés, 
claims our notice, not only on this ground, but also as the earliest 
known name in the long line of Greek scientific investigators, 
His life, nearly contemporary with that of Solén, belongs 
seemingly to the interval about 640—550 Β.0.; the stories 
mentioned in Herodotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the 
Milesian Hekatzus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for 
wisdom. as well as for science, continued to be very great, even a 
century after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek mind, as 


Thalés, 


‘1 Polywn. Υ. 1,1; Cicero de Officiis, 2 Plutarch, Philosophand cum 
i. 7 Principibus, c. 8, p. 778. 
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havin; been the first man to depart both in letter and spirit from 
the Hesiodic Theogony, introducing the conception of substances, 
with their transformations and seqv&nces, in place of that string 
of persons and quasi-human attributes which had animated the 
old legendary world. He is the father of what is called the Ionic 
philosophy, which is considered as lasting from his time down to 
that of Sokraj‘s. Writers ancient as well as modern have 
professed to thace ὦ succession of philosophers, each one the 
pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme epochs. 
But the appellation is in truth undefined and even incorrect, 
since nothing entitled to the name of a school, or sect, or succession 
(like that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed presently) can 
be made out. There is indeed a certain general sonic phi. 
analogy, in the philosophical vein of Thalés, Hippo, ἸΟΡΟΡ ΒΡῈ 
Anaximenés, and Diogenés of Apollonia, whereby school or 
they all stand distinguished from Xenophanés of S¥¢0*ssion. 
Elea and his successors the Eleatic dialecticians Parmenidés and 
Zéno; but there are also material differences between their 
respective doctrines—no two of them holding the same. And if 
we look to Anaximander (the person next in order of time to 
Thalés), as well as to Herakleitus, we find them departing in a 
great degree even from that character which all the rest have in 
common, though both the one and the other are usually enrolled 
in the list of Ionic philosophers. ry 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of nature, 
which Thalés partially discarded, we may remark that step in 
it is a state of the human mind in which the problems Pulosopay, 
suggesting themselves to be solved, and the machinery by Thalés. 
for solving them, bear a fair proportion one to the other. If the 
problems be vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived rather 
from the hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, &c., of men, 
than from any genuine desire of knowledge, so also does the 
received belief supply invisible agents in unlimited number and 
with every variety of power and inclination. The means of 
explanation are thus multiplied and diversified as readily as the 
phenomena to be explained. Though no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is little difficulty in 
rendering a plausible account of everything which has occurred 
in the past—of any and all things alike. Cosmogony, and the 
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prior ages of the world, were conceived as ἃ sort of personal his- 
tory with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and other adventures, 
of these invisible agents ; among whom some one or more were 
assumed as unbegotten and self-existent—the latter assumption 
being a difficulty common to all systems of cosmogony, and from 
which even this flexible and expansive hypothesis is not exempt. 
Now when Thalés disengaged Grecian philosophy from the old 
mode of explanation, he did not at the same time disengage it 
from the old problems and matters propounded for inquiry. 
These he retained, and transmitted to his successors, as vague 
and vast as they were at first conceived ; and so they remained, 
though with some transformations and modifications, together 
with many new questions equally insoluble, substantially present 
to the Greeks throughout their whole history, as the legitimate 
problems for philosophical investigation. But these problems, 
adapted only to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation 
and. omnipresent personal agency, became utterly disproportioned 
to any impersonal hypotheses such as those of Thalés and the 
philosophers after him—whether assumed physical laws, or 
plausible moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative 
Vast attack, and of course requiring the like defence. To 
problems _— treat the visible world as a whole, and inquire when 
with scanty : ‘ . 
meansof and how it began, as well as into all its past changes 
sonnet: —to discuss the first origin of men, animals, plants, 
the sun, the stars, &c,—to assign some comprehensive reason 
why motion or change in general took place in the universe—to 
investigate the destinies of the human race, and to Jay down 
some systematic relation between them and the gods—all these 
were topics admitting of being conceived in many different ways, 
and set forth with eloquent plausibility, but not reducible to 
any solution resting on scientific evidence or commanding steady 
adherence under a free scrutiny.1 

At the time when the power οὐ scientific investigation was 


1The less these problems are Ἔσχε μάθησιν, μῆτε πολιτῶν 
adapted for rational solution, the "Eri πημοσύνῃ, μήτ' εἰς ἀδίκους 
more nobly do they present them. Πράξεις ὁρμῶν" 
selves in the rei Sa of a dey oet : ᾿Αλλ᾽ abavarou καθορῶν φύσεως 
see as a specimen, Huripidés, Εχαρ- Κόσμον ἀγήρω, πῆ τε συνέστη 
ment 101, δᾶ, Dindorf, ; Kai ὅπη ah ὅπως. 


" ν τς εἰς 3 Tots δὲ τοιούτοις οὐδέποτ᾽ αἰσχρῶν 
Ὄλβιος ὅστις τῆς ἱστορίας 'Ἔργων μελέτημα προσίξει. 
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scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus such as to 
lie out of the reach of science in its largest compass. Gradually 
indeed subjects more special ands limited, and upon which 
experience or deductions from experience could be brought to 
bear, were added to the list of quesita, and examined with profit 
and instruction. But the old problems, with new ones alike 
unfathomable, were never eliminated, andl always occupied a 
prominent place in the philosophical worid. Now it was this 
disproportion, between questions to be solved and means of 
solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous characteristic of 
Grecian philosophy—the antagonist force of suspensive scepticism, 
passing in some minds into a broad negation of the attainability 
of general truth—which it nourished from its beginning to its 
end; commencing as early as Xenophanés, continuing to manifest 
itself seven centuries afterwards in Adnesidémus and Sextus 
Empiricus, and including in the interval between these two 
extremes some of the most powerful intellects in Greece. The 
present is not the time for considering these Sceptics, who bear 
an unpopular name, and have not often been fairly appreciated ; 
the more so, as it often suited the purpose of men themselves 
more than half sceptical, like Sokratés and Plato, to one cause 
denounce professed scepticism with indignation. But ofthe 
it is essential to bring them into notice at the first Tecpitotait 
spring of Grecian philosophy under Thalés, because Nie 
the circumstances were then laid which so soon Grecian 
afterwards developed them. enn 
Though the celebrity of Thalés in antiquity was great and 
universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known respecting him: 
it is certain that he left nothing in writing. Extensive travels in 
Egypt and Asia are ascribed to him, and as a general fact these 
travels are doubtless true, since no other means of acquiring 
knowledge were then open. At atime when the brother of the 
Lesbian Alkeus was serving in the Babylonian army, we may 
well conceive that an inquisitive Milesian would make his way to 
that wonderful city wherein stood the temple-observatory of the 
Chaldean priesthood. How great his reputation was in his 
lifetime, the admiration expressed by his younger contemporary 
Xenophanés assures us; and Herakleitus, in the next generation, 
a severe judge of all other philosophers, spoke of him with 
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similar esteem. To him were traced, by the Grecian inquirers of 
the fourth century B.¢., the first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, 
and physiology in its large and really appropriate sense, the 
scientific study of nature: for the Greek word denoting nature 
(φύσις) first comes into comprehensive use about this time (as I 
have remarked in an earlier chapter’) with its derivatives physics 
and physiology, as distinguished from the theology of the old poets. 
Little stress can be laid on those elementary propositions in 
geometry which are specified as discovered, or as first demon- 
strated, by Thalés—still less upon the solar eclipse, respecting 
which (according to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the 
Thalés- Year of occurrence? But the main doctrine of his 
primeval physiology (using that word in its larger Greek sense) 
elementof - a as : 
water or is distinctly attested. He stripped Oceanus and 
the fluid. = Tethys, primeval parents of the gods in the Homeric 
theogony, of their personality, and laid down water, or fluid sub- 
stance, as the single original element from which everything came 
and to which everything returned. The doctrine of one eternal 
element, remaining always the same in its essence, but indefinitely 
variable in its manifestations to sense, was thus first introduced 
to the discussion of the Grecian public. We have no means of 
knowing the reasons by which Thalés supported this opinion, nor 
could even Aristotle do more than conjecture what they might 
have been. ; but one of the statements urged on behalf of it—that 
the earth itself rested on water+—we may safely refer to the Mile- 
sian himself, for it would hardly have been advanced at a later age. 
Moreover Thalés is reported to have held, that everything was 
living and full of gods; and that the magnet, especially, was a 
living thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow 
Opinions so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 
primeval substance ;° the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system, 

1 Vol. i. ch. xvi. tarch, Placit. Philos. i. 8, p. 875. 

2Diogen. Laért, i. 23; Werodot. 1. ὃς ἐξ ὕδατος φησὶ πάντα εἶναι, καὶ εἰς 
75; Apuleius, Florid. iv. p. 144, Bip. ὕδωρ πάντα ἀναλύεσθαι, 

Proclus, in his Commentary on =, 

iclid, specifies several propositions ii. Ls. 
said to have been discovered by Thalés 
(Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Philos. 5 Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2—5; 


ch. xxviii, p. 110). Cicero, De Legg. li. 11: Diogen. Laért, 
8 Aristotel. Metaphys. i, 8; Plu i. 34, 
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Respecting Hippo—who reproduced the theory of Thalés with 
some degree of generalization, substituting, in place of water, 
moisture, or something common tg air and water'—we do not 
know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century 8.0. : 
but Anaximander, Xenophanés, and Pherekydés be- Anasi- 
long to the latter half of the sixth century. Anaxi- ™mander. 
mander the son of Praxiadés was a native of Milétus—Xenophanés, 
a native of Kolophén ; the former among the earliest expositors 
of doctrine in prose,? while the latter committed his opinions to 
the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have taken up 
the philosophical problem, while he materially altered the 
hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalés. Instead of the primeval 
fluid of the latter, he supposed a primeval principle, without any 
actual determining qualities whatever, but including all qualities 
potentially, and manifesting them in an infinite variety from its 
continually self-changing nature—a principle which was nothing 
in itself, yet had the capacity of producing any and all manifesta- 
tions, however contrary to each other *—a primeval something, 
whose essence it was to be eternally productive of different 
phenomena—a sort of mathematical point, which counts for 
nothing in itself, but is vigorous in generating lines to any extent 
that may be desired. In this manner Anaximander professed to 
give a comprehensive explanation of change in general, or 
Generation or Destruction—how it happened that one sensible 


1 Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2; Alex- 
ander Aphrodis. in Aristotel. Meta- 


hys. i. 3. 

2 Apollodérus, in the second cen- 
tury B.c., had before him some brief 
expository treatises of Anaximander 
(Diogen. Laért. ii. 2); Περὶ Φύσεως, Τῆς 
TLepiosov, Περὶ τῶν ᾿Απλανῶν καὶ Σφαῖ- 
ραν καὶ ἄλλα τινά. Suidas, v. ’Avagi- 
pavdpos. Themistius, Orat. xxv. p. 
317: ἐθάῤῥησε πρῶτος ὧν ἴσμεν Ἑλλάνων 
λόγον ἐξενεγκεῖν περὶ Φύσεως συγγεγραμ- 
μένον. 

3 ΤΥΘΏΘΟΌΒ, ii. 19 (14), ap. Brandis, 
Handbuch der Geschichte der Griech. 
Roém. Philos. ch. xxxv. Ὁ. 133: ““Anaxi- 
mander hoc quod immensum est, 
omnium initium subjecit, seminaliter 
habens in semetipso omnium genesin, 
ex quo immensos mundos constare 
ait”, Aristotel. Physic. Auscult, iti. 
4, p. 203 Bek. οὔτε yap μάτην αὐτὸ οἷόν 
τε εἶναι (τὸ ἄπειρον), οὔτε ἄλλην ὑπάρχειν 


αὐτῷ δύναμιν, πλὴν ὡς ἀρχήν, Aristotle 
subjects this ἄπειρον to an elaborate 
discussion, in which he says very little 
more about Anaximander, who appears 
to have assumed it without anticipat- 
ing discussion or ta Whether 
Anaximander called his ἄπειρον divine, 
or god, as Tennemann (Gesch. ἃ, Philos. 
i. 2, p. 67) and Panzerbieter affirm (ad 
Diogenis Apolloniat. Fragment. Ο. 13, 
p. 16), I think doubtful: this is rather 
an inference which Aristotle elicits 
from his language. Yet in another 
passage, which is difficult to reconcile, 
Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the 
water-doctrine of Thalés (Aristotel. de 
Xenophane, Ὁ. 975, Bek.). 
Anaximander seems to have fol- 
lowed speculations analogous to that 
of Thalés in explaining the first pro- 
duction of the human race (Plutarch, 
Placit. Philos. v. 19, p. 908), and in 
other matters (ibid, ili, 16, Ὁ. 896). 
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thing began and another ceased to exist—according to the vague 
problems which these early inquirers were in the habit of setting 
to themselves. He avoided that which the first philosophers 
especially dreaded, the affirmation that generation could take place 
out of Nothing ; yet the primeval Something which he supposed 
was only distinguished from Nothing by possessing this power of 
generation. In his theory he passed from the province of physics 
into that of metaphysics. He first introduced into Grecian 
philosophy that important word which signifies a Beginning or a 
Principle,? and first opened that metaphysical discussion, which 
was carried on in various ways throughout the whole γι τὶ Νὰ of 
Problem of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and the Many—the 


ene ἐμ ἐνὸς Continuous and the Variable—that which exists 


thePer- eternally, as distinguished from that which comes and 
saree passes away in ever-changing manifestations. His 


Variable. physiology or explanation of nature thus conducted 
the mind into a different route from that suggested by the 
hypothesis of Thalés, which was built upon physical considera- 
tions, and was therefore calculated to suggest and stimulate 
observations of physical phenomena for the purpose of verifying 
or confuting it—while the hypothesis of Anaximander admitted 
only of being discussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed 
in general language ; reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to 
experience for the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on 
it—and never looking out for it as a necessary support. The 
physical explanation of nature, however, once introduced by 
Thalés, although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up by 
Anaximenés and others afterwards, and reproduced with many 
divergences of doctrine, yet always more or less entangled and 
perplexed with metaphysical additions, since the two departments 
were never clearly parted throughout all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent physical philosophers I shall speak here- 
after: at present I confine myself to the thinkers of the sixth 
century B.c., among whom Anaximander stands prominent, not 
as the follower of Thalés, but as the author of an hypothesis both 


co pe reuerst et Destruct. 4, Ὁ. 187, Bek. 
Ὁ, p. 81 ek. ὃ μάλιστα φοβού- tanliatng try Apt vat 
μενοι διετέλεσαν οἱ πρῶτοι φιλοσοφή- ἢ Simplicius εἰ advised i bi sot 
σαντες, τὸ ἐκ μηδενὸς γίνεσθαι προῦπάρ- % 82. πρῶτος αὐτὸς ᾿Αρχὴν ὀνομάσας τὸ 
χοντος : compare Physic. Auscultat, i. ὑποκείμενον, 
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new and tending in a different direction. It was not merely as 
the author of this hypothesis, however, that Anaximander en- 
larged the Greek mind and roused the powers of thought: we 
find him also mentioned as distinguished in astronomy and 
geometry. He is said to have been the first to establish a sun-dial 
in Greece, to construct a sphere, and to explain the obliquity of 
the ecliptic :1 how far such alleged authorship really belongs to 
him, we cannot be certain, but there is one step of immense 
importance which he is clearly affirmed to have made. He was 
the first to compe? a treatise on the geography of the land and 
sea within his cognisance, and to construct a chart or map founded 
thereupon—seemingly a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous 
even to the rude and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate 
powerfully inquisitive minds, and from it may be dated the com- 
mencement of Grecian rational geography—not the least valuable 
among the contributions of this people to the stock of human 
knowledge. 

Xenophanés of Kolophén, somewhat younger than Anaximan- 
Xenopha- der and nearly contemporary with Pythagoras (seem- 
nés—his ingly from about 570—480 8.0. migrated from 
the oppo- Kolophén? to Zanklé and Katana in Sicily and Elea 
sare ab in Italy, soon after the time when Ionia became 
mander. = subject to the Persians (540—530 n.c.). He was the 
founder of what is called the Eleatic school of philosophers—a 
real school, since it appears that Parmenidés, Zeno, and Melissus 
pursued and developed, in a great degree, the train of speculation 
which had been begun by Xenophanés—doubitless with additions 
and variations of their own, but especially with a dialectic power 
which belongs to the age of Periklés, and is unknown in the 
sixth century B.c. He was the author of more than one poem of 
considerable length, one on the foundation of Kolophén and 
another on that of Elea; besides his poem on Nature, wherein 
his philosophical doctrines were set forth.? His manner appears 
to have been controversial and full of asperity towards antago- 
nists. But what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner 


1 Diogen. Laért. ii. 81,2. He sped 2 Diogen. Laért. ix. 18. 


with Thalés in maintaining tha 4 τ : 
earth was stationary (aviatotel. de  *Diogen. Laért. ix. 22; Stobsus, 


Coelo, ti. 18, p, 285, ed. Bekk.). Eclog. Phys. i, p. 204. 
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in which he declared himself against the popular religion, and in 
which he denounced as abominable the descriptions of the gods 
given by Homer and Hesiod,” He is said to have controverted 
the doctrines both of Thalés and Pythagoras: this is probable 
enough ; but he seems to have taken his start from the philosophy 
of Anaximander—not however to adopt it, but to reverse it—and 
to set forth an opinion which we may call its contrary. Nature, 
in the conception of Anaximander, consisted of a Something 
having no other attribute except the unlimited power of gene- 
rating and cancelling phenomenal changes: in this doctrine the 
Something or Substratum existed only in and for those changes, 
and could not be said to exist at all in any other sense: the Per. 
manent was thus merged and lost in the Variable—the One in 
the Many. Xenophanés laid down the exact opposite: he con- 
ceived nature as one unchangeable and indivisible Whole, sphe- 
rical, animated, endued with reason, and penetrated by, or indecd 
identical with, God. He denied the objective reality of all change, 
or generation, or destruction, which he seems to have considered 
as only changes or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps 
different in one percipient and another. That which exists (he 
maintained) could not have been generated, nor could it ever be 
destroyed : there was neither real generation nor real destruction 
of anything ; but that which men took for such was the change 
in their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the Perma- 
nent without the “ariable’?—the One without the Many. And 
his treatment of the received religious creed was in harmony 
with such physical or metaphysical hypothesis ; for while he 
held the whole of nature to be God, without parts or change, he 
at the same time pronounced the popular gods to be entities of 


1Sextus Empiricus, adv. Mathem. εἶναι λέγει τὸ πᾶν ἀεὶ ὅμοιον. Compare 


i Timon ap. Sext. Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypo- 


x. 193. 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. i, 5, p. 986, Bek. 
Ξενοφάνης δὰ πρῶτος τούτων evigas, 
οὐθὲν διεσαφήνισεν, οὐδὲ τῆς φύσεως τού- 
των (τοῦ κατὰ τὸν λόγον ἑνὸς καὶ τοῦ 
κατὰ τὴν ὕλην) οὐδετέρας ἔοικε θιγεῖν, 
ἀλλ’ εἰς τὸν ὅλον οὐρανὸν ἀποβλέψας τὸ 
év εἶναί φησι τόν θεόν. - 

Plutarch. ap. Eusebium Praparat. 
Evangel. 1,8. Ξενοφάνης γὲ ὃ Κολοφώ- 
vios ἰδίαν μέν τινα ὁδὸν πεπορευμένος καὶ 
παρηλλαχυῖαν πάντας τοὺς προειρημένους, 
οὔτε γένεσιν οὔτε φθορὰν ἀπολείπει, ἀλλ᾽ 


typ. i. 224, 225. ἐδογμάτιζε δὰ ὁ Revo- 
φάνης παρὰ ras τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων 
προλήψεις, ἕν εἶναι τὸ πᾶν, καὶ τὸν θεὸν 
συμφνὴ τοῖς πᾶσιν' εἶναι δὰ σφαιροειδῆ 
καὶ ἀπαθῆ καὶ ἀμετάβλητον καὶ λογικόν 
(Aristot. de Xenoph. c. 8, p. 977, Bek.). 
᾿Αδύνατόν φησιν (ὁ Ξενοφάνης) εἶναι͵ ef Te 
ἐστὶν, γενέσθαι, dc. 
One may reasonably doubt whether 
all the arguments ascribed to Xeno- 
hanés in the short but obscure trea- 
ise last quoted really belong to him. 
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subjective fancy, imagined by men after their own model: if 
oxen or lions were to become religious (he added), they would in 


like manner provide for themselves gods after their 
respective shapes and characters! This hypothesis, 
which seemed to set aside altogether the study of the 
sensible world as a source of knowledge, was expounded 
briefly, and, as it should seem, obscurely and rudely, 
by Xenophanés; at least we may infer thus much 
from the slighting epithet applied to him by Aristotle.’ 
But his successors, Parmenidés and Zéno, in the suc- 


The Eleatic 
school, 
Parmenidés 
and Zéno, 
sprin 

from Sec 
nophanés 
—their dia- 
lectics— 
their great 
influence 
on Grecian 


ceeding century, expanded it considerably, supported speculation. 


it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even 
superadded a second part, in which the phenomena of sense— 
though considered only as appearances, not partaking in the 
reality of the One Ens—were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis ; so that they will be found to exercise great influence 
over the speculations both of Plato and Aristotle. We discover 
in Xenophanés, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a mournful 
despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge,’ which the 
nature of his philosophy was well calculated to suggest, and in 
which the sillograph Timén of the third century B.c., who seems 
to have spoken of Xenophanés better than of most of the other 
philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekydés of Syros, contemporary of 
Anaximander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, i 

‘ ‘ erekydés, 

seems, according to the fragments preserved, a combi- 
nation of the old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism,* and 
probably exercised little influence over the subsequent course of 
Grecian philosophy. By what has been said of Thalés, Anaxi- 
mander, and Xenophanés, it will be seen that the sixth century 
B.C. witnessed the opening of several of those roads of intellectual 
speculation which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the year 500 8.6. 
many interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 


1Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v. Ὁ. vii. 49-110; and Pyrrhon. Hypoiyp. i. 
601, Vil. Ὁ. 711. 224; Plutarch adv. Colétén, Ὁ. 1114: 
2 Aristot. Metaphysic. i. 5, p. 986, compare Karsten ad Parmenidis Frag. 


Bek. μικρὸν ἀγροικότερος. menta, p. 146. 
3 Xenophanés, Ir. xiv. ed. Mullach; 4 See Brandis, Handbuch der Griech. 


Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathematicos, Rom. Philosophie, ch. xxii, 
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which Solén, who died about 558 B.c., had never heard of—just 
as he may probably never have seen the map of Anaximander. 
But neither of these two distinguished men—Anaximander or 
Xenophanés—was anything more than a speculative inquirer. 
The third eminent name of this century, of whom I am now 
about to speak—Pythagoras—combined in his character disparate 
elements which require rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally brought 
together by a religious influence, and with observances approach- 
ing to monastic peculiarity—working in a direction at once 
religious, political, and scientific, and exercising for some time a 
real political ascendency,—but afterwards banished from 
government and state affairs into a sectarian privacy with 
scientific pursuits, not without, however, still producing some 
statesmen individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude of 
false and apocryphal statements which circulated in antiquity 
respecting this celebrated man, we find a few important facts 
reasonably attested and deserving credence. Fe was a native of 
Samos,! son of anopulent merchantnamed Mnésarchus, 
—or, according to some of his later and more fervent 
admirers, of Apollo : born, as far as we can make out, 
about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 B.c. On the many marvels 
recounted respecting his youth it is unnecessary todwell. Among 
them may be numbered his wide-reaching travels, said to have 
been. prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the 
Syrians, the Phcenicians, the Chaldeans, the Indians, and the 
Gallic Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt?—perhaps also Phcenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldean and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
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History of 
Pytha- 
goras. 


events even of the sixth century 8.¢c. 


1 Herodot. iv. 95. The place of his 
nativity is certain from Herodotus, but 
even this fact was differently stated by 
other authors, who called him a Tyrr- 
henian of Lémnos or Imbros (Porphyry, 
Vit. Pythag. ¢. 1—10), a Syrian, a Phii- 
asian, &e. 

Cicero (De Repub. 11. 15: compare 
Livy, i. 18) censures the chronological 
blunder of those who made Pythagoras 
the preceptor of Numa; which certainly 
is a remarkable illustration how much 
confusion prevailed among literary 
men of antiquity about the dates of 


Ovid follows this story without hesita- 
tion: see Metamorph. xv. 60, with 
Burmann’s note. 

2 Cicero de Fin. v. 29; Diogen. Laért. 
viii. 3: Strabo, xiv. Ὁ. 688; Alexander 
Polyhistor ap. Cyrill. cont. Julian. iv. 
p. 128, ed. Spanh. For the vast 
reach of his supposed travels, sce 
Ῥοτρσυν, Vit. Pythag. 11; Jamblic. 

» 867g. 

The same extensive journeys are 
ig abe to Démokritus, Diogen. Laért. 
rx. Φ 
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between 560—540 8.6., about one century earlier than Herodotus, 
it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its peculiar 
native character yet unimpaired by, foreign conquest, and only 
slightly modified by the admission during the preceding century 
of Grecian mercenary troops and traders. The spectacle of 
Egyptian habits, the conversation of the priests, and the initiation 
into various mysteries or secret rites and stories not accessible to 
the general public, may very naturally have impressed the mind 
of Pythagoras, and given him that turn for mystic observance, 
asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing, which manifested 
itself from the same cause among several of his contemporaries, 
but which was not a common phenomenon in the primitive 
Greek religion. Besides visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said 
to have profited by the teaching of Thalés, of Anaximander, and 
of Pherekydés of Syros:! amidst the towns of Ionia he would 
moreover have an opportunity of conversing with many Greek 
navigators who had visited foreign countries, especially Italy and 
Sicily. His mind seems to have been acted upon and impelled 
by this combined stimulus,—partly towards an imaginative and 
religious vein of speculation, with a life of mystic observance,— 
partly towards that active exercise, both of mind and body, 
which the genius of an Hellenic community so naturally tended 
to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom we 
must distinguish from Philolaus and the subSequent _. 

: : His cha- 

Pythagoreans, we have little certain knowledge, racter and 
though doubtless the first germ of their geometry, cine. 
arithmetic, astronomy, &c., must have proceeded from him. But 
that he believed in the metempsychosis or transmigration of the 
souls of deceased men into other men as well as into animals, we 
know, not only by other evidence, but also by the testimony of 
his contemporary, the philosopher Xenophanés of Elea. Pytha- 
goras, seeing a dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the 
striker to desist, saying—“It is the soul of a friend of mine, 
whom I recognised by his voice”. This—together with the 
general testimony of Hérakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of 
extensive research and acquired instruction, but artful for 


1 The connexion of Pythagoras with ap. Diogen. Laért. i. 118, viil. 2; Cicero 
Pherekydés is noticed by Aristoxenus, de Divinat. 1. 13. 
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mischief and destitute of sound judgment—is all that we know 
about him from contemporaries. Herodotus, two generations 
afterwards, while he concegves the Pythagoreans as a peculiar 
religious order, intimates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had 
derived the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had 
pretended to it as their own without acknowledgment. Py- 
thagoras combines the character of a sophist (a man of large 
observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive mind—the original 
sense of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic 
school, and the only sense known to Herodotus),? with that of an 
inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles,—approaching 
to and sometimes even confounded with the gods,—and employing 
all these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to themselves. 
In his prominent vocation, analogous to that of Epimenidés, 
Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of 
life calculated to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, 


1 Xenophanés, Fragm. 7, ed. Schnei- 
dewin ; Diogen. Laért. viii. 36 ; compare 
Aulus Gellius, iv. 11 (we must remark 
that this or a like doctrine is not 
oo to Pythagoreans, but believed 

y the poet Pindar, Olymp. ii. 68, and 
Fragment, Thren. x., as well as by the 
philosopher Pherekydés, Porphyrius 
de Antro Nympharun, c. 31). 
Kai ποτέ μιν ι σκύλακος 

παριόντα 

Φασὶν ἐἔποικ' 

ἔπος-- 
ΙΙαῦσαι, und 
ἐστι 


x 
καὶ 
1 ἄνερός 
, >t 
EVNS DWH. 


Consult also Sextus Empiricus, viii. 
286, as to the κοινωνία between 

men, and animals, believed both by 
Pythagoras and Empedoklés. That 
Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, though refraining 
designedly from mentioning names, 
there can hardly be any doubt: com- 
pore 81; also Aristotle, de Anima, 

3 


3 * . hd - 

The testimony of Hérakleitusis con- 
tained in Diogenes Laértius, viii. 6, ix. 
1, Ἡρακλεῖτος γοῦν ὁ φνσικὸς μονονουχὶ 

a Ρ 4 
κέκραγε καί φησι . Πυθαγόρης Μνησάρ- 
του ἱστορίην ἤσκησεν ἀνθρώπων μάλιστα 
πάντων, καὶ sehetcuavos ταύτας τὰς συγ" 
papas, ἐποιήσατο ἑαυτοῦ Topinv, wor 


λυμαθίην, kaxorexvinw. Again, 
Πολυμαθίη νόον οὐ διδάσκει" Ἡσίοδον 
γὰρ ἂν ἐδίδαξε καὶ Ἰτυθαγόρην, αὖθις δὲ 
Ξενοφάνεά τε καὶ ‘Hxaratov. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Kenophanés 
as having intended in the passage 
above-cited to treat the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis ‘with deserved ridi- 
cule” (Hist. of Greece, ch. xii. vol. ii. p. 
162). Religious Sees are so apt to 
Dae ridiculous to those who do not 
believe them, that such a suspicion is 
not unnatural; yet I think, if Xeno- 
phanés had been so disposed, he would 
have found more ridiculous examples 
among the many which this doctrine 
might suggest. Indeed it seems hardly 
possible to present the metempsychosis 
in ἃ more touching or respectable point 
of view than that which the lines of 
his poem set forth. The particular 
animal selected is that one between 
whom and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the 
doctrine is made to enforce a practical 
lesson against cruelty. 

2 Herodot. i. 29, ik 49, iv. 965. 
“Ἑλλήνων ob τῷ acbeverrara σοφιστῇ 
Uvéayépy. Hippokratés distinguishes 
the σοφιστής from the inrpés, though 
both of them had handled the subject 
of medicine—the special from the 
general habits of investigation. (Hip- 
pokratés, epi dpyains ἰητρικῆς, ὦ. 20, 
vol, i. p. 620, Littré.) 
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and to recommend them to the favour of the gods; the Pytha- 
gorean life, like the Orphic life,! being intended as the exclusive 
prerogative of the brotherhood—approached only by probation 
and initiatory ceremonies, which were adapted to select en- 
thusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate crowd—and exacting 
entire mental devotion to the master. In these lofty pretensions 
the Agrigentine Empedoklés seems to have greatly copied him, 
though with some varieties, about half a century afterwards.* 
While Aristotle tells us that the Kroténiates identified Pytha- 
goras with the Hyperborean Apollo, the satirical Timén pro- 
nounced him to have been “a juggler of solemn speech engaged 
in fishing for men”.* This is the same character, looked at from 
the different points of view of the believer and the unbeliever. 
There is however no reason for regarding Pythagoras as an im- 
postor, because experience seems to show, that while in certain 
ages it is not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is 
inspired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the same 
belief himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
Witnesses in and nearest to his own age—Xenophanés, Hérak- 
leitus, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratés’-—-we find in him 


1 See Lobeck’s learned and valuable tarum condita Commentatio, ch. v. Ὁ. 


treatise, Aglaophamus, Orphica, lib. 
ii. pp. 247, 698, 900; also Plato, Legg. 
vi. 782, and Euripid. Hippol. 946. 

2 Plato’s conception of Pythagoras 
(Republ. x. p. 600) depicts him as 
something not unlike St. Benedict, 
or St. Francis (or St. Elias, as some 
Carmelites have tried to make out: 
see Kuster ad Jamblich. c. 3)—AAAa 
δὴ, εἰ μὴ δημοσίᾳ, ἰδίᾳ τισὶν ἢἣγε- 
μὼν παιδείας αὑτὸς ζῶν λέγεται Ὅμηρος 
γενέσθαι, οἱ ἐκεῖνον ἡγάπων ἐπὶ συνουσίᾳ 
καὶ τοῖς ὑστέροις ὁδόν τινα βίον παρέ- 
δοσαν Ὁμηρικήν' ὥσπερ ἸΤυθαγόρας αὐτός 
te διαφερόντως ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἠγαπήθη, καὶ 
οἱ ὕστερον ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἸΤυθαγορεῖον τρο- 
wav ἐπονομάζοντες τοῦ βίου διαφανεῖς πῃ 
δοκοῦσιν εἶναι ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις. . 

The description of Melampus given 
in Herodot. il, 49, very much s up 
the idea of Pythagoras, as derived from 
ii, 81—123, and iv. 95. Pythagoras, as 
well as Melampus, was said to have 
pretended to divination and prophecy 
(Cicero, Divinat. i. 8, 46: 1 orphye 
Vit. Pyth. c. 29 : compare Krische, De 
Societate a Pythagor4 in urbe Crotonia- 


72, Gottingen, 1831). 

3 Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Griechisch. 126m. Philosophie, part 
i. sect. xlvii. Ὁ. 191. 

4 Milian, V. HW. ii. 263 Jamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 31, 140; Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. ο. 20; Diodérus, Fragm, lib. x. 
vol. iv. Ὁ. 56, Wess. :—Timon ap. 
Diogen. Laért. viii. 36; and Plutarch, 
Numa, ¢. 8. 

ἸΤυθαγόρην re γόητος ἀποκλίναντ᾽ ἐπὶ 
δόξαν 

Θήρῃ ἐπὶ ἀνθρώπων, σεμνηγορίης δαρισ- 
4 


5 Isokratés, Busiris, Ὁ. 402, ed. Auger. 
ἹΤυθαγόρας ὃ Σάμιος, ἀφικόμενος εἷς Ate 
γυπτον, καὶ μαθητὴς τῶν ἱερέων γενόμε- 
νος, τήν τε ἄλλην φιλοσοφέαν πρῶτος εἰς 
Ἕλληνας ἐκόμισε, καὶ τα περὶ τὰς θυσίας 
καὶ τὰς ἁγιστείας ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἐπεφανέ- 
orepov τῶν ἄλλων ἐσπούδασε. Ρ 

Compare Aristotel. Magn. Moralia, 
i. 1, about Pythagoras as an ethical 
teacher. Démokritus, born about 460 
B.Cc., wrote a treatise (now lost) re-. 
specting Pythagoras, whom he greatly 
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chiefly the religious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 
the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, 


Pythagoras par aes ; i : 
mote a originally subordipate, first becomes prominent in those 
MSs ἧς . . 

and school. glowing fancies which the later Pythagoreans com- 
kT aa municated to Aristoxenus and Dikearchus. The primi- 
rag tive Pythagoras is inspired by the gods to reveal a 

1 . δ 

aiciency new mode of life’—the Pythagorean life—and to 
sp pala promise divine favour to a select and docile few as 
nesses, the recompense of strict ritual obedience, of austere 


self-control, and of laborious training, bodily as well as mental. 
To speak with confidence of the details of his training, ethical or 
scientific, and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is impos- 
sible; for neither he himself nor any of his disciples anterior to 
Philolaus (who was separated from him by about one intervening 
generation) left any memorials in writing.2 Numbers and lines, 
studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly under various 
symbolising fancies, presented themselves to him as the primary 
constituent elements of the universe, and as a sort of magical key 
to phenomena, physical as well as moral. Such mathematical 
tendencies in his teaching, expanded by Pythagoreans his 
successors, and coinciding partly also (as has been before stated) 
with the studies of Anaximander and Thalés, acquired more and 
more development, so as to become one of the most glorious 
and profitable manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as 
Pythagoras did at a time when the stock of experience was 


admired: as far as we can judge, it 
would seem that he too must have 
considered Pythagoras as an ethical 
teacher (Diogen. Laért. ix. 38; Mullach, 
Democriti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. 113; 
Cicero de Orator. iii. 15). 

1 Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 64, 115, 
151, 199: see also the idea ascribed to 
Pythagoras, of divine inspirations 
coming on men (ἐπέπνοια rapa τοῦ δαι- 
poviov), Aristoxenus apud Stobzeum, 
Eclog. Physic. p. 206; Diogen. Laért. 
vii. 32. 

Meiners renders it probable that the 
stories respecting the miraculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras 
got into circulation either during his 
lifetime, or at least not long after his 
death (Geschichte der Wissenschaften, 
B. tii. vol. i. Ὁ, 504, 505). 

* Respecting Philolaus, see the 


valuable collection of his fragments, 
and commentary on them, by Boeckh 
(Philolaus des Pythagoreers Leben, 
Berlin, 1819). That Philolaus was the 
first who composed a work on Pytha- 
gorean science, and thus made it 
known beyond the limits of the 
brotherhood—among others to Plato- 
appears well-established (Boeckh, 
Philolaus, p. 22; Diogen. Laért. viii. 
15—55 ; Jamblichus, c. 119). Simmias 
and Kebés, fellow-disciples of Plato 
under Sokratés, had held intercourse 
with Philolans at Thébes (Plato, 
Pheddén, p. 61), perhaps about 420 
B.C. ‘The Pythagorean brotherhood 
had then been dispersed in various 
parts of Greece, though the attach- 
ment of its members to each other 
ἜΡΩΣ to have continued long after- 
wards. 
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scanty, the licence of hypothesis unbounded, and the process of 
deduction without rule or verifying test—he was thus fortunate 
enough to strike into that track af geometry and arithmetic, in 
which, from data of experience few, simple, and obvious, an 
immense field of deductive and verifiable investigation may be 
travelled over. We must at the same time remark, however, that 
in his mind this track, which now seems so straightforward and 
well-defined, was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy 
to understand, and from which it was but partially cleared by 
his successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority : we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his employment of music to soothe disorderly 
passions,’ his long novitiate of silence, his knowledge gis ethical 
of physiognomy which enabled him to detect even *aining— 

᾿ : : : : ., probably 
without trial unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, not applied 
and his rigid care for sobriety as well as for bodily i a δός of 
vigour. He is also said to have inculcated abstinence bis order. 
from animal food; a feeling so naturally connected with the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we may well believe him to 
have entertained it, as Empedoklés also did after him,.? It is 
certain that there were peculiar observances, and probably a 
certain measure of self-denial, embodied in the Pythagorean life. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems equally certain that the members 
of the order cannot have been all subjected to the same diet, or 
training, or studies ; for Milo the Kroténiate was among them,’ 
the strongest man and the unparalleled wrestler of his age—who 


1 Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p. 384, 
ad fin. Quintilian. Instit. Oratt. ix. 4. 

2 Empedoklés, ap. Aristot. Rhetoric. 
i. 14, 2; Sextus Empiric. ix. 127; 
Plutarch, De Esu Carnium, Ὁ. 993, 996, 
997; where he puts Pythagoras and 
Empedoklés together, as having both 
held the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and both prohibited the eating 
of animal food. Empedoklés supposed 
that plants had souls, and that the 
souls of human beings passed after 
death into plants as well as into 
animals. “1 have been myself hereto- 
fore (said he) a boy, a girl, ashrub, a 
bird, and a fish of the sea.” 


ἤδη γάρ ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ γενόμην κοῦρός Te κόρη 
€, 


4 
4—§ 


θάμνος τ᾽, olwvds τε καὶ ἐξ ἁλὸς ἔμπυρος 
ἰχθύς. 


(Diogen. L. viii. 77; Sturz, ad Em- 
pedokl. Frag. p. 466.) Pythagoras is 
said to have affirmed that he had been 
not only Euphorbus in the Grecian 
army before Troy, but also a trades- 
man, ἃ courtezan, &c,, and various 
other human characters, before his 
actual existence; he did not however 
extend the same intercommunion to 
plants, in any case. 

The abstinence from animal food 
was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032), 


ὃ Strabo, vi. p. 263; Diog. L. xiii 
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cannot possibly have dispensed with animal food and ample diet 
(even setting aside the tales about his voracious appetite), and is 
not likely to have bent hig attention on speculative study. 
Probably Pythagoras did not enforce the same bodily or mental 
discipline on all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations, 
The order, as it first stood under him, consisted of men different 
both in temperament and aptitude, but bound together by 
common religious observances and hopes, common reverence for 
the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success. It must thus be distinguished from the Pytha- 
goreaus of the fourth century B.c., who had no communion with 
wrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious men, generally 
recluse, though in some cases rising to political distinction. The 
succession of these Pythagoreans, never very numerous, seems to 
have continued until about 300 B.c., and then nearly died out; 
being superseded by other schemes of philosophy more suited to 
cultivated Greeks of the age after Sokratés. But during the time 
of Cicero, two centuries afterwards, the orientalising tendency— 
then beginning to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, 
and becoming gradually stronger and stronger—caused the 
Pythagorean philosophy to be again revived. It was revived, 
too, with little or none of its scientific tendencies, hut with more 
than its primitive religious and imaginative fanaticism — 
Decline Apollonius of Tyana constituting himself a living 
ard copy of ®ythagoras. And thus, while the scientific 
renovation elements developed by the disciples of Pythagoras had 
Pythego- become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, and 
rean order. passed into the general studious world—the original 
vein of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the Pagan 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, outlasted 
the other more positive and masculine systems of Pagan 
philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of Christianity. A 
large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by 
the want of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master. 
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That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time when there 
were hardly any books to study, would visit foreign countries, 
and converse with all the Grecian @hilosophical inquirers within 
his reach, is a matter which we should presume even if no one 


attested it; and our witnesses carry us very little 
beyond this general presumption. What doctrines he 
borrowed, or from whom, we are unable to discover. 


But in fact his whole life and proceedings bear the 8:8 


stamp of an original mind and not of a borrower—a 
mind impressed both with Hellenic and with non- 


Pythagoras 
not merely 
a borrower, 
but an ori- 
mal 
ascendent 
mind.—He 
asses from 
am08 tO 


Hellenic habits and religion, yet capable of combining τοῦδ. 


the two in a manner peculiar to himself; and above all, endued 
with those talents for religious and personal ascendency over 
others, which told for much more than the intrinsic merit of his 
ideas. We are informed that after extensive travels and inquiries 
he returned to Samos, at the age of about forty. He then found 
his native island under the despotism of Polykratés, which 
rendered it an unsuitable place either for free sentiments or for 
marked individuals. Unable to attract hearers, or found any 
school or brotherhood, in his native island, he determined to 
expatriate; and we may presume that at this period (about δ8ὅ--- 
530 8.6.) the recent subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not 
without influence on his determination. The trade between the 
Asiatic and the Italian Greeks—and even thg intimacy between 
Milétus and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentum 
on the other—had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of 
Italy ; in which direction also his contemporary Xenophanés, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated 
seemingly about the same time—from Kolophén to Zanklé, 
Katana, and Elea.2 

Krotén and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest prosperity 


—among the first and most prosperous cities of the 

Hellenic name. To the former of the two Pythagoras 

directed his course. A Council of One Thousand 

persons, taken from among the heirsand representatives 

of the principal proprietors at its first foundation, was 

here invested with the supreme authority: in what 
1 Diogen. Laért. ix. 18, 


State of 
Krotén— 
oligarchical 
government 
—excellent 
gymnastic 
training | 
and medical 
skill. 
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manner the executive offices were filled we have no information. 
Besides a great extent of power, and a numerous population, the 
large mass of whom had ne share in the political franchise, 
Krotén stood at this time distinguished for two things—the 
general excellence of the bodily habit of the citizens, attested in 
part by the number of conquerors furnished to the Olympic 
games—and the superiority of its physicians or surgeons. These 
two points were in fact greatly connected with each other; for 
the therapeutics of the day consisted not so much of active 
remedies as of careful diet and regimen ; while the trainer, who 
dictated the life of an athlete during his long and fatiguing 
preparation for an Olympic contest—and the professional superin- 
tendent of the youths who frequented the public gymnasia— 
followed out the same general views and acted upon the same basis 
of knowledge, as the physician who prescribed for a state of 


positive bad health.? 


1 Herodot, 111. 181 ; Strabo, vi. Ὁ. 261; 
Menander de Encomiis, p. 96, ed. 
Hleeren. ᾿Αθηναίους ἐπὶ ἀγαλματοποιΐᾳ 
τε καὶ ζωγραφικῇ, καί Kporwyidras ἔπι 
ἰατρικῇ, μέγα φρονῆσαι, ὅτο. 

The Kroténiate Alkmeedn, a younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras (Aristotel. 
Metaph. i. 5), is among the earliest 
names mentioned as Heap a iis 
upon physical and medical subjects, 
See Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Philos. sect. lxxxiti. Ὁ, 508, and 
Aristotel. De Generat. Animal. iii. 2, p. 
752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the 
time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced 
to excite the attention of an inquisitive 
traveller—the branches of it minutely 
subdivided and strict rules laid down 
for practice (Herodot. ii. 84; Aristotel. 
Politic, iii. 10, 4). 

2See the analogy of the two 
strikingly brought out in the treatise 
of Hippokratés Περὶ ἀρχαΐης ἰητρικῆς, 
9. 3, 4, 7, vol. i. p. 580—584, ed. Littré. 

Ἔτι γοῦν καὶ viv οἱ τῶν γυμνασίων 
καὶ ἀσκησίων ἐπιμελόμενοι alec τι προσ- 
εξευρίσκουσι, καὶ τὴν αὐ τέην ὁδὸν ξητέον- 
τες ὅ, τι ἔδων καὶ πίνων ἐπικρατήσει τε 
αὐτέων μάλιστα, καὶ ἰσχυρότερος αὐτὸς 
ἑωὐτοῦ ἔσται (p. 580); again p. 584: Té 
οὖν φαίνεται érepotoy διανοηθεὶς 6 καλεύ- 
μενος ἰητρὸς καὶ ὁμολογημένως χειροτέχ- 
νης, ὃς ἐξεῦρε τὴν ἀμφὶ τοὺς κάμνοντας 
δίαιταν καὶ τροφὴν, ἢ κεῖνος ὃ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 


Of medical education properly so called, 


τοῖσι πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποισι τροφὴν, ἧἦ viv 

ρεόμεθα, ἐξ ἐκείνης τῆς ἀγρίης καὶ θηρι- 
ὥδεος εὑρών τε καὶ παρασκευάσας διαίτης : 
compare another passage not less 
illustrative in the treatise of Hippo- 
kratés epi διαίτης ὃ ξέων, c. 3, Vol. 11, 
p. 245, ed. Littré. . 

Following the same general idea, 
that the theory and practice of the 
physician is a farther development and 
variety of that of the : Senamnerr 0 trainer, 
I transcribe some observations from 
the excellent Remarques Rétrospec- 
tives of M. Littré, at the end of the 
fourth volume of his edition of Hippo- 
kratés (p. 662). 

After having observed (p. 659) that 
physiology may be considered as 
divided into two parts—one relating to 
the mechanism of the functions; the 
other, to the effects produced upon the 
human body by the different influences 
which act upon it and the media by 
which it is surrounded; and after 
having observed that on the first of 
these two branches, the ancients could 
never make progress, from their ignor- 
ance of anatomy—he goes on to state, 
that respecting the second branch they 


acquired a large amount of know- 
ledge :— } 
“Sur la physiologie des influences 


extérieures, la Gréce du temps d’Hippo- 
crate et aprés lui fut le théitre d’ex- 
périences en grand les plus importantes 
et les plus instructives. oute la 
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especially of anatomy, there was then little or nothing. The 
physician acquired his knowledge from observation of men sick 
as well as healthy, and from a careful notice of the way in which 
the human body was acted upon by surrounding agents and 
circumstances: and this same knowledge was not less necessary 
for the trainer ; so that the same p:ace which contained the best 
men in the latter class was also likely to be distinguished in the 
former. It is not improbable that such celebrity of Krotén may 
have been one of the reasons which determined Pythagoras 
to go thither. For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise 
rules as to diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. 
The medical or surgical celebrity of Démokédés (son-in-law of 
the Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence of 
Pythagoras at Krotén: and the medical men of Magna Grecia 
maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the schools of the 
Asklepiads at Kés and Knidus, throughout all the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tells us that his arrival there, 
his preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost electric 


crate, qui dans les Aphorismes, invoque 
VYexemple des athletes, nous parle dans 
le Traité des Articulations des 
personnes maigres, qui n’ayant pas été 
amaigris par un procédé régulier de 
Tart, ont les chairs muqueuses. Les 
anciens médecins savoient, comme on 
le voit, procurer l’amaigrissement con- 
formément ἃ ]’art, et reconnoitre ἃ ses 
effets un amaigrissement irrégulier : 


population (a population libre s’en- 
tend) étoit soumise ἃ un systéme 
régulier d’éducation physique (N.B. 
this is a little too Sony stated) : 
dans quelques cités, ἃ Lacédémone par 
exemple, les femmes n’en étoient pas 
exemptées. Ce systéme se composoit 
d’exercices et d’une alimentation que 
combinérent l’empirisme d’abord, puis 


une théorie plus savante ; il concernoit 
(comme dit Hippocrate lui-méme, en 
ne parlant, il est vrai, que de la partie 
alimentaire), il concernoit et les 
malades pour leur rétablissement, et 
les gens bien portans pour la conserva- 
tion de leur santé, et les personnes 
livrées aux exercices gymnastiques pour 
Vaccroissement de leurs forces. On 
savoit au juste ce qu'il falloit pour 
conserver seulement le corps en bon 
état ou pour traiter un malade—pour 
former un militaire ou pour faire un 
athléte—et en particulier, un lutteur, 
um coureur, un sauteur, un pugiliste. 
Une classe d’hommes, les maitres 
des gymnases, étoient exclusivement 
adonnués ἃ la culture de cet art, auquel 
les médecins participoient dans les 
limites de leur profession; et Hippo- 


toutes choses auxquelles nos médecins 
sont étrangers, et dont on ne retrouve 
Yanalogue que parmi les entraineurs 
Anglois. Au reste cet ensemble de 
connoissances empiriques et théoriques 
doit étre mis au rang des pertes 
facheuses qui ont acompagné Ja longue 
et turbulente transition du monde 
ancien au monde moderne. Les 
admirables institutions destinées dans 
l'antiquité ἃ développer et affermir le 
corps, ont disparu : Phygiéne publique 
est destituée ἃ cet égard de toute diree- 
tion scientifique et genet: et demeure 
abandonnée complétement au hasard.” 

See also tthe remarks of Plato re- 
specting Herodikus, De Republica, ili. 
p. 406; Aristotel, Politic. ii. 11, 6, iv. 
1, 1, Vili. 4, 1. 
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upon the minds of the people, with an extensive reform public 
as well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 


Rapidand ᾿ : : ‘ : 
wonderful incontinence disappeared, luxury became discredited, 
res havebeen and the women hastened to exchange their golden 
theexhorta Ornaments for the simplest attire. No less than two 
tions of thousand persons were converted at his first preach- 
Pythagoras. 


ing. So effective were his discourses to the youth, 
that the Supreme Council of One Thousand invited him into 
their assembly, solicited his advice, and even offered to constitute 
him their Prytanis or president, while his wife and daughter 
were placed at the head of the religious processions of females.! 
His influence was not confined to Krotén. Other towns in Italy 
and Sicily—Sybaris, Metapontum, Rhégium, Katana, Himéra, 
&c., all felt the benefit of his exhortations, which extricated some 
of them even from slavery. Such are the tales of which the 
biographers of Pythagoras are full:* and we see that even the 
disciples of Aristotle, about the year 300 3B.c.—Aristoxenus, 
Dikeearchus, Herakleidés of Pontus, &c.—are hardly less charged 
with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four centuries 
later. They doubtless heard these tales from their contemporary 
Pythagoreans,? the last members of a declining sect, among whom 


1 Valerius Maxim. iii. 15, xv. 1; 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c, 45; Timeeus, 
Heng 78, ed. Didot. 

2 oxphyry, Vit. Pytfiag. ς. 31--δά : 
Jamblich. 88---38, 166. 

3 The compilations of Porphyry and 
Jamblichus on the life of Pythagoras, 
copied from a great variety of authors, 
will doubtless contain some truth 
amidst their confused heap of state- 
ments, many incredible, and nearly all 
unauthenticated. Butitis very difficult 
to single out what these portions of 
truth really are. Even Aristoxenus 
and Dikearchus, the best authors from 
whom these biographers quote, lived 
near two centuries after the death of 
Pythagoras, and do not appear to have 
had any early memorials to consult, 
nor any better informants than the 
contemporary Pythagoreans—thelastof 
an expiring sect, and probably among 
the least eminent for intellect, since 
the philosophers of the Sokratic vein 
in its various branches carried off the 
rng and aspiring young men of that 

ime. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der 


Wissenschaften (vol. i. Ὁ. iii. p. 191 
seg.), has given a careful analysis of 
the various authors from whom the 
two biographers have borrowed, and a 
comparative estimate of their trust- 
worthiness, It is an excellent piece of 
historical criticism, though the author 
exaggerates both the merits and the 
influence of the first Pythagoreans ; 
Kiessling in the notes to his edition of 
Jamblichus has given some extracts 
from it, but by no means enough to 
dispense with the perusal of the 
original. I think Meiners allows too 
much credit, on the whole, to Aristo- 
xenus (see p. 214) and makes too little 
deduction for the various stories difh- 
cult to be believed of which Aristoxenus 
ig given as the source: of course the 
latter could not furnish better matter 
than he heard from his own witnesses. 
Where the judgment of Meiners is 
more severe, it is also better borne 
out, especially respecting Porphyry 
himself, and his scholar Jamblichus. 
These later Pythagorean philosophers 
seem to have set up as a formal canon 
of credibility, that which many religious 
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the attributes of the primitive founder passed for godlike, but 
who had no memorials, no historical judgment, and no means of 
forming a true conception of K®otén as it stood in 580 B.c.! 
To trace these tales to a true foundation is impussible. But we 
may reasonably believe that the success of Pythagoras, as a 
person favoured by the gods and patentee of divine secrets, was 
very great—that he procured to himself both the reverence of the 
multitude, and the peculiar attachment and obedience of many 
devoted adherents, chiefly belonging to the wealthy and powerful 
classes—that a select body of these adherents, three hundred in 


number, bound themselves by a sort of vow both to He formsa 
Pythagoras and to each other, adopting a peculiar pore 
diet, ritual, and observances, as a token of union— society. 
though without anything like community of property, Be theca: 
which some have ascribed to them. Such a band of Bundred 
4 A : i 2 men taken 
men, standing high in the city for wealth and station, from the 
and bound together by this intimate tie, came by classes at 
Totton, 


almost unconscious tendency to mingle political 
ambition with religious and scientific pursuits. 


Political clubs 


with sworn members, under one form or another, were a constant 
phenomenon in the Grecian cities.2 Now the Pythagorean order 


men of antiquity acted upon from a 
mere unconscious sentiment and fear 
of giving offence to the gods—That it 
was not right to disbelieve any story 
recounted respecting the gods, and 
wherein the divine agency was intro- 
duced : no one could tell but what it 
might be true: to deny its truth was to 
set bounds to the divine omnipotence. 
Accordingly they made no difficulty 
in believing what was recounted about 
Aristeeus, Abaris, and other eminent 
subjects of mythes (Jamblichus, Vit. 
Pyth. c. 188—148)—kai τοῦτό ye πάντες 
ot Πυθαγόρειοι ὅμως ἔχουσι πιστευτικῶς, 
οἷον περὶ ᾿Αρισταίον καὶ ᾿Αβάριδος τὰ 
υθολογούμενα καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα τοιαῦτα λέ- 
γετα τῶν τοιούτων δὲ τῶν δο- 
΄ κῶν ἀπομνημονεύουσιν, OS 
οὐδὲν ἀπιστοῦντες ὅ, τι ἂν εἰς τὸ 
θεῖον ἀνάγηται. Also not less 
formally laid down in Jamblichus, 
Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, as the 
fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Keissling. 
Περὶ θεῶν μηδὲν θαυμαστὸν ἀπιστεῖ, μηδὲ 
περὶ θείων δογμάτων. Reasoning from 
their principles, this was a consistent 


corollary to lay down; but it helps us 
to estimate their value as selectors and 
discriminators of accounts respecting 
Pythagoras. The extravagant compl. 
ments paid by the Emperor Julian in 
his letters to Jamblichus will not 
suffice to establish the authority of 
the latter as a critic and witness: see 
the Epistole 34, 40, 41, in Heyler’s edit. 
of Julian's letters. 

1 Aulus Gell. N.A. iv. 11. Apollon. 
(ap. Jamblich. c. 262) alludes to ra 
ὑπομνήματα τῶν Κροτωνιατῶν : what the 
date of these may be, we do not know, 
but there is no reason to believe them 
anterior to Aristoxenus. 

2 Thucyd. vill, 54. τὰς ξυνωμοσίας, 
αἵπερ ἐτύγχανον πρότερον ἐν τῇ πόλει 
οὖσαι ἐπὶ δίκαις καὶ ἀρχαῖς, ἁπάσας ἐπ- 
ελθών, dc. 

On this important passage in which 
Thucydidés notes the political clubs of 
Athens as sworn societies, numerous, 
notorious, and efficient, I shall speak 
farther in a future stage of the history. 
Dr. Arnold has a good note on the 
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at its first formation was the most efficient of all clubs; since it 
presented an intimacy of attachment among its members, as well 
as a feeling of haughty exclugiveness against the public without, 
such as no other fraternity could parallel’ The devoted 
attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not less 
emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else: in 
fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascertained as 
well as the most permanent of all. Moreover, we may be sure 
that the peculiar observances of the order passed for exemplary 
virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambition into a 
duty, by making them sincerely believe that they were the only 
persons fit to govern. It is no matter of surprise, then, to learn 
that the Pythagoreans gradually drew to themselves great 
ascendency in the government of Krotén, And as similar clubs, 
not less influential, were formed at Metapontum and other places, 
so the Pythagorean order spread its net and dictated the course 
of affairs over a large portion of Magna Grecia. Such ascendency 
of the Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself 
some real, and still more supposed, influence over the march of 
government at Krotén and elsewhere, of a nature not then 
possessed by any of his contemporaries throughout Greece? Yet 
his influence was probably exercised in the background, through 
the medium of the brotherhood who reverenced him: for it is 
hardly conformable to Greek manners that a stranger of his 
character should guide personally and avowedly the political 
affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
Krotén with the express design of creating for himself an ascendent 
political position—still less that he came for the purpose of 
realizing a great preconceived political idea, and transforming 


Part [I. 


1 Justin, xx. 4. “Sed trecenti ex 
juvenibus cum sodalitii juris sacra- 
mento quodam nexi, separatam a 
ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, quasi 
cvetum clandestine conjurationis habe- 
rent, civitatem in se converterunt.” 

Compare Diogen. Laért. vil. 3; 
Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. 254; Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 33. 

The story of the devoted attach- 
ment of the two Pythagoreans Damdén 
and Phintias appears to be very well 
attested: Aristoxenus heard it from 


the lips of the younger Dionysius the 
despot, whose sentence had elicited 
such manifestation of friendship (Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. ¢. 59—62 ; Cicero, De 
Officiis, iii. 10; and Davis ad Cicero. 
Tusc. Disp. v. 22). 

_ 2 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Prin- 
cipib. ὁ. i. p. 777. ἂν δ᾽ ἄρχοντος avdpos 
καὶ πολιτικοῦ καὶ πρακτικοῦ καθάψηται 
(ὁ φιλόσοφος) καὶ τοῦτον ἀναπλήσῃ καλὸ» 
καγαθίας, πολλοὺς δι᾿ ἑνὸς ὠφέλησεν, ὡς 
Πυθαγόρας τοῖς πρωτεύουσι τῶν ᾿Ιταλιω» 
τῶν συγγενόμενος. 
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Krotén into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has been supposed. 
by some eminent modern authors. Such schemes might 


indeed be ascribed to him by Pyt@®agoreans of the oe. 

Platonic age, when large ideas of political ameliora- lan 
tion were rife in the minds of speculative men—by an indirect 
men disposed to forego the authorship of their own Tutor. 
opinions, and preferring to accredit them as traditions we oe 


handed down from a founder who had left no 
memorials, But it requires better evidence than theirs to make 
us believe that any real Greek born in 580 8,0, actually conceived 
such plans. We cannot construe the scheme of Pythagoras as 
going farther than the formation of a private, select, order of 
brethren, embracing his religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs 
of scientific idea, and manifesting adhesion by those observances 
which Herodotus and Plato call the Pythagorean orgies and 
mode of life. And his private order became politically powerful, 
because he was skilful or fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient 
number of wealthy Kroténiates, possessing individual influence 
which they strengthened immensely by thus regimenting them- 
selves in intimate union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious cere- 
monies were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as 
well as mental. Probably the rich men of the order may have 
been rendered even more active, by being fortified against the 
temptations of a life of indulgence. The character of the order 
as it first stood, different from that to which it was afterwards 
reduced, was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and 
domineering ; not despising any of those bodily accomplishments 
which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, and which 
so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing tendencies of 
Krot6n.1 Niebuhr and O. Miiller have even supposed that the 


1] transcribe here the summary 


politicus, ut lapsam optimatium potes- 
tatem non modo in pristinum resti- 
tueret, sed firmaret amplifticaretque : 
cum summo hoc scopo duo conjuncti 
fuerunt; moralis alter, alter ad Niteras 
spectans, Discipulos suos bonos pro- 
bosque homines reddere voluit Pytha- 
goras, et ut civitatem moderantes 
potestate su& non abuterentur ad 


plebem opprimendam ; eb ut plebs, 


nisi a prudente literisque exculto viro 
exspectari (mon) licet, philosophie 
studium necessarium duxit Samius iis, 
qui ad civitatis clavum tenendum se 
accingerent.” ἫΝ 
This is the general view (coinciding 
substantially with that of O. Miiller— 
Dorians, iii. 9, 16) given by an author 
who has gone through the evidences 
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select Three Hundred Pythagoreans constituted a sort of smaller 
senate at that city\—an hypothesis no way probable; we may 
rather conceive them as & powerful private club, exercising 
ascendency in the interior of the senate, and governing through 
the medium of the constituted authorities. Nor can we receive 
without great allowance the assertion of Varro,? who, assimilating 
Pythagoras to Plato, tells us that he confined his instructions on 
matters of government to chosen disciples, who had gone through 
a complete training, and had reached the perfection of wisdom 
and virtue. It seems more probable that the political Pytha- 
goreans were those who were most qualified for action, and least 
for speculation ; and that the general of the order possessed that 
skill in turning to account the aptitudes of individuals, which 
two centuries ago was 80 conspicuous in the Jesuits, to whom, 
in various ways, the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance. 
All that we can be said to know about their political principles 
is, that they were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the 


with care and learning. It differs on 
some ag spiny points from the idea 
which 1 conceive of the primitive 
master and his contemporary brethren. 
Tt leaves out the religious ascendency, 
which I imagine to have stood first 
among the means as well as among the 
premeditated purposes of Pythagoras, 
while it sets forth a reformatory politi- 
cal scheme as directly contemplated 
mh him, of which there is no proof. 
Though the political ascendency of the 
early Pythagoreans is the most pro- 
minent feature in their early history, 
it is not to be considered as the mani- 
festation of any peculiar or settled 
political idea—it is rather a result of 
their position and means of union. 
Ritter observes (in my opinion more 
justly), ‘We must not believe that the 
mysteries of the Pythagorean order 
were of a simply political character: 
the most probable accounts warrant us 
in considering that its central point 
was a mystic religious teaching” (Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, Ὁ. iv. ch. i, 
vol. 1, p. 865—68): compare Hoeck, 
Kreta, vol. 111, Ὁ. 223. 

Krische (Ὁ. 32) as well as Boeckh 
(Philolaus, P. 39—42) and O. Miiller 
assimilate the Pythagorean life to the 
Dorian or Spartan habits, and call the 
Pythagorean philosophy the expression 
οἱ Grecian Dorism, 43 opposed to the 
Tonians and the Ionic philosophy. I 


confess that I perceive no analogy 
between the two, either in action or 
speculation. The Spartans stand com- 
pletely distinct from other Dorians; 
and even the Spartan habits of life, 
though they present some points of 
resemblance with the bodily training 
of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more 
important points of difference, in 
respect to religious peculiarity and 
mysticism, as well as to the scientific 
element embodied with it. The Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, and the Eleatic 
philosophy, were both equally opposed 
to the Ionic; yet neither of them is 
in any way connected with Dorian 
tendencies. Neither Elea nor Krotdn 
were Doric cities; moreover Xeno- 
pee as well as Pythagoras were 
oth Ionians. 

The general assertions respecting 
Tonic mobility and inconstancy, con- 
trasted with Doric constancy and 
steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study of facts. The Dorism 
of Pythagoras appoars to me a com- 
piel fancy. O. Mifller even turns 
<rotén into a Dorian city, contrary to 
all evidence. 

1 Niebuhr, Rimisch. Gesch. i. Ὁ. 165, 
2nd edit.; O. Miller, Hist. of Dorians, 
iii, 9, 16: Krische is opposed to this 
idea, sect. v. p. 84, 

2 Varro ap. Augustin, de Ordine, ii, 
80; Krische, Ὁ. 77. 
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control and interference of the people; ἃ circumstance no way 
disadvantageous to them, since they coincided in this respect with 
the existing government of the city-ehad not their own conduct 
brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and raised up 
an aggravated democratical opposition carried to the most 
deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm admirers. 
Yet even their statements are enough to explain how it came to 
provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A stranger coming to 
teach new religious dogmas and observances, with a 
tincture of science, and some new ethical ideas and 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, 
would also bring upon himself a certain measure of 
antipathy. Extreme strictness of observances, com- 
bined with the art of touching skilfully the springs of religious 
terror in others, would indeed do much both to fortify and to 
exalt him. But when it was discovered that science, philosophy, 
and even the mystic revelations of religion, whatever they were, 
remained confined to the private talk and practice of the 
disciples, and were thus thrown into the background, while all 
that was seen and felt without was the political predominance of 
an ambitious fraternity, we need not wonder that Pythagorism 
in all its parts became odious to a large portion of the community. 
Moreover we find the order represented not merely as constituting 
a devoted and exclusive political party, but also as manifesting 
an ostentatious self-conceit throughout their personal demeanour! 
—refusing the hand of fellowship to all except the brethren, and 
disgusting especially their own familiar friends and kinsmen. So 
far as we know Grecian philosophy, this is the only instance in 


subversion 
of the Py- 
thagorean 
order. 


1 Apollonius ap. Jamblichum, V. P. 
0. 254, 255, 256, 257. ἡγεμόνες δὲ ἐγένοντο 
τῆς διαφορᾶς οἱ ταῖς συγγενείαις καὶ ταῖς 
οἰκειότησιν ἐγγύτατα καθεστηκότες 
τῶν Πυθαγορείων. αἴτιον δ᾽ ἦν, ὅτι τὰ 
μὲν πολλὰ αὐτοὺς ἐλύπει τῶν πραττομένων, 
&c.: compare also the lines descriptive 
of Pythagoras, c. 259. τοὺς μὲν ἑταίρους 
ἦγεν ἴσονς μακάρεσσι θεοῖσι, τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἄλλους ἡγεῖτ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἀριθμῷ. 

That this Sie cited both by 
Jamblichus and by Porphyry, is Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, has been rendered 


ae by Meiners (Geschichte der 
issenschaft. v. ἃ, Ὁ. 239—245): com- 
pare Welcker, Prolegomena ad Theog- 
nid. Ὁ. xly. xlvi. 

When we read the life of Apol- 
lonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely com- 
municative: he might be the rather 
disposed therefore to think that the 
seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras 
was 8. defect, and to ascribe to it much 
of the mischief which afterwards over: 
took the order. 
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which it was distinctly abused for political and party objects. 
The early days of the Pythagorean order stand distinguished for 
such perversion, which, forteinately for the progress of philosophy, 
never presented itself afterwards in Greece.’ Hven at Athens, 
however, we shall hereafter see that Sokratés, though standing 
really aloof from all party intrigue, incurred much of his 
unpopularity from supposed political conjunction with Kritias 
and Alkibiadés,? to which indeed the orator /Mschinés distinctly 
ascribes his condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the 
event. Had Sokratés been known as the founder of a band 
holding together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result 
would have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and 
probably much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the complete and violent 
destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascendency had 
provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their enemies became 
emboldened to employ extreme force against them. Kylén and 
Ninédn—the former of whom is said to have sought admittance 
into the order, but to have been rejected on account of his bad 
character—took the lead in pronounced opposition to the Pytha- 
goreans ; whose unpopularity extended itself farther to the Senate 
of One Thousand, through the medium of which their ascendency 
had been exercised. Propositions were made for rendering the 
government morg democratical, and for constituting a new senate, 
taken by lot from all the people, before which the magistrates 
should go through their trial of accountability after office: an 
opportunity being chosen in which the Senate of One 


Violences 2 ᾿ f 
canine ἃ Jnousand had given signal offence by refusing to 
its subver- divide among the people the recently conquered terri- 


sion. 


tory of Sybaris.$ In spite of the opposition of the Pytha- 


ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Ξωκράτη τὸν σοφιστὴν 

Ψ a δ ¢ ε 4 

ἀπεκτείνατε, ort Kpiriay ἐφάνη πεπαι- 
Lid ~~ 

δευκὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριάκοντα, 


1 Schleiermacher observes that 
*“ Philosophy among the Pythagoreans 
was connected with political objects, 


and their school with ἃ practical 
brotherly partnership, such as was 
never on any other occasion seen in 
Greece” (Introduction to his Trans- 
lation of Plato, Ὁ. 12). See also Theo- 
pompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot, apue Athe- 
le V. Ὁ. 218, and Huripidés, Medea, 
2Xenophin, Memorab. i, 2, 12; 
4Eschinés, cont. Timarch. ὁ, 84. ὑμεῖς, 


8 This is stated in Jamblichus, c. 
255; yet it is difficult to believe; for 
if the fact had been so, the destruction 
of the Pythagoreans would naturally 
have produced an allotment _and per- 
manent occupation of the Sybaritan 
territory—~—which certainly did not take 
place, since Sybaris remained without 
δον ὧν ossessors until the foundation 
of Thurii, 
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goreans, this change of government was carried through. Nindén 
and Kylén, their principal enemies, made use of it to exasperate 
the people still farther against the wrder, until they provoked 
actual popular violence against it. The Pythagoreans were 
attacked when assembled in their meeting-house near the temple 
of Apollo, or, as some said, in the house of Milo. The building 
was set on fire, and many of the members perished,’ none but 
the younger and more vigorous escaping. Similar disturbances, 
and the like violent suppression of the order, with destruction of 
several among the leading citizens, are said to have taken place 
inothercitiesof MagnaGracia—Tarentum, Metapontum, Kaulonia. 
And we are told that these citres remained for some time in a 
state of great disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the friendly mediation of the Peloponnesian 
Achezans, the original founders of Sybaris and Krotén—assisted 
indeed by mediators from other parts of Greece, The cities were 
at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable congress, 
with common religious festivals, at a temple founded expressly 
for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius.? Thus perished 
the original Pythagorean order. Respecting Pythagoras himself, 
there were conflicting accounts; some representing that he was 
burnt in the temple with his disciples ;3 others, that he had died 
a short time previously ; others again affirmed that he was alive 
at the time, but absent, and that he died not long afterwards in 
exile, after forty days of voluntary abstinence from food. His 
tomb was still shown at Metapontum in the days of Cicero.* As 


1 Jamblichus, ¢. 255—259 ; Porphyry, 
0. 54-57; Diogen. Laért. viil. 39; 
Diodér, x. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. 

2Polyb. ii. 39; Plutarch, De Genio 
Socratis, ὁ. 18, Ὁ. 583 ; Aristoxenus, ap. 
Jamblich. c. 250. That the enemies of 
the order attacked it by setting fire to 
the house in which the members were 
assembled, is the circumstance in which 
allaccountsagree. On all other points 
there is great discrepancy, especially 


of Sokratés and his disciple: possibly 
the Pythagorean conflagration may 
have suggested this. 

3“ Pythagoras Samius suspicione 
dominatis injusté vivus in fano con- 
crematus est” (Arnobius adv. Gentes, 
lib. i. Ὁ, 23, ed. Hlmenhorst). 

4 Cicero, De Finib. v. 2 (who seems 
to have copied from Dikzarchus ; see 
Fuhr. ad Dikearchi Fragment. Ὁ, 55); 
Justin, xx. 4; Diogen. Laért. vill. 40; 


respecting the names and date of the 
Pythagoreans who escaped: Boeckh 
(Philolaus, p. 9 seg.) and Brandis 
(Handbuch der Gesch. d. Philos. ch. 
xxiii. p. 482) try to reconcile these 
discrepancies. 

Aristophanés introduces Strepsiadés, 


at the close of the Nubes, as setting itself 


fire to the meeting-house(ppovricr rp.ov) 


Jamblichus, V. P. c. 249. 

O. Miiller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 16), 
that “ the influence of the Pythagorean 
league upon the administration of the 
Italian states was of the most beneficial 
kind, which continued for many genera- 
tions after the dissolution of the league 


The first of these two assertions 
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an active brotherhood, the Pythagoreans never revived ; but the 
dispersed members came together as a sect, for common 


Gravorendl religious observances and common pursuit of science. 
ΠΣ to Lhey were re-admitted, after some interval, into the 
a religious cities of Magna Grecia,! from which they had been 
sophical Originally expelled, but to which the sect is always con- 
ee ee sidered as particularly belonging—though individual 
eo members of it are found besides at Thébes and in 


other cities of Greece. Indeed some of these later 
Pythagoreans sometimes even acquired great political influence, 
as we see in the case of the Tarentine Archytas, the contemporary 
of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Krotén may be fixed somewhere between B.c, 540—530. 
His arrival is said to have occurred at a time of great depression 
in the minds of the Kroténiates. They had recently been defeated 
by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly inferior to themselves 
in number, at the river Sagra ; which humiliation is said to have 
rendered them docile to the training of the Samian missionary.? 
As the birth of the Pythagorean order is thus connected with the 
defeat of the Kroténiates at the Sagra, so its extinction is also 
connected with their victory over the Sybarites at the river 


Traeis or Trionto, about twenty years afterwards. 
Of the history of these two great Achzan cities we unfortunately 
know very little. Though both were powerful, yet down to the 


cannot be made out, and depends only 
on the statements of later encomiasts, 
who even supply materials to contra- 
dict their own general view. The 
judgment of Welcker respecting the 
influence of the Pythagoreans, much 
less favourable, is at the same time 
Ore robable (Preefat. ad Theognid. 
p- xlyv.). 

The second of the two assertions 
appears to me quite incorrect; the 
influence of the Pythagorean order on 
the government of Magna Gracia 
ceased altogether, as far as we are able 
to judge. An individual Pythagorean 
like Archytas might obtain influence, 
but this is not the inflence of the order. 
Nor ought 0. Mitler to talk about the 
Italian Greeks Εἰνίηρ up the Doric 
customs and adopting an Achean 
government. There is nothing to 
prove that Krotén ever had Doric 


customs. 

1 Aristotel. de Coelo, ii. 18, οἱ περὶ 

ν ᾿Ιταλίαν, καλούμενοι δὲ Πυθαγορεῖοι. 
* Ttalici phtgrones quondaw nominati” 
(Cicero, De Senectute, c. 21). 

*Heyne places the date of the 
battle of the Sagra about 560 B.C,; but 
this is very uncertain. See his Opus- 
cula, vol. ii, Prolus. ii, Ὁ, 53, and 
Prolus. x. Ὁ. 184. See also Justin, xx. 
8, and Strabo, vi. Ὁ. 261—263. It will 
be seen that the latter conceives the 
battle of the Sagra as having happened 
after the destruction of Sybaris by the 
Krotoniates ; for he states twice, that 
the Kroténiates lost so many citizens 
at the Sagra, that the city did not long 
survive so terrible a blow: he cannot 
therefore have supposed that the com- 
plete triumph of the Kroténiates over 
the pos ybaris was gained after 
war 
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period of 510 B.c., Sybaris seems to have been decidedly the 
greatest. Of its dominion as well as of its much-denounced 
luxury 1 have spoken in a former chapter.) It was at that time 
that the war broke out between them, which ended in war 
the destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the erweet 
. . Sybaris a 

Sybaritans were aggressors in the war; but by what Krotén. 
causes it had been preceded in their own town, or what provoca- 
tion they had received, we make out very indistinctly. There 
had been a political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) not long 
before, in which a popular leader named Télys had headed a 
rising against the oligarchical government, and induced the people 
to banish five hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to 
confiscate their properties. He had acquired the sovereignty 
and become despot of Sybaris.2 It appears too that he, or his 
rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Krotén ; since the Kro- 
téniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form and an 
Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to marry 
the daughter of Télys.? According to the narrative given by the 
later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom Télys had driven from 
Sybaris, took refuge at Krotdén, casting themselves as suppliants 
on the altars for protection: ib may well be, indeed, that they 
were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of powerful 
exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired alarm, and 
Télys demanded that they should be delivered up, threatening 
war in case of refusal. This demand excited consternation at 
Krotén, since the military strength of Sybaris was decidedly 
superior. The surrender of the exiles was much debated, and 
almost decreed, by the Kroténiates, until at length the persua- 
sion of Pythagoras himself is said to have determined them to 
risk any hazard sooner than incur the dishonour of betraying 
suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, Télys marched 
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1 See above, chap. xxii. dotus or Diodérus (Athenzeus, xii. Ὁ. 
2Dioddr. xii. 9. Herodotus calls 522). Dr. Thirlwall supposes the de- 
Télys in one place βασιλῆα, in another pe of Télys to have occurred 
τύραννον of Sybaris (v. 44): this is not between the defeat at the Traeis and 


at variance with the story of Diodérus. 

The story given by Athenzeus, out of 
Herakleidés Ponticus, respecting the 
subversion of the dominion of Télys, 
cannot be reconciled either with Hero- 


the capture of Sybaris; but this is 
inconsistent with the statement of 
Herakleidés, and not countenanced by 
any other evidence. 

3 Herodot. v, 47. 
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against Krotén at the head of a force which is reckoned at 300,000 
men. He marched, too, in defiance of the strongest religious 
warnings against the enterprise ; for the sacrifices, offered on his 
behalf by the Iamid prophet Kallias of Elis, were so decisively 
unfavourable, that the prophet himself fled in terror to Krotén.? 
Near the river Traeis or Trionto, Télys was met by the forces of 
Krotén, consisting (we are informed) of 100,000 men, and 
commanded by the great athlete and Pythagorean Milo; who was 
clothed (we are told) in the costume and armed with the club of 
Héraklés, They were farther reinforced by a valuable ally, the 
Spartan Dorieus (younger brother of king Kleomenés), then 
coasting along the Gulf of Tarentum with a body of colonists, 
intending to found a settlement in Sicily. A bloody 


Defeat of 

the Sy: battle was fought, in which the Sybarites were totally 
barites, and : a : : 
destruction worsted, with prodigious slaughter ; while the victors, 
pipers fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed up 
ee ομν the pursuit so warmly that they took the city, 
Spartan dispersed its inhabitants, and crushed its whole power? 
Dorieus. 


in the short space of seventy days. The Sybarites 
fled in great part to Laos and Skidros,* their settlements planted 
on the Mediterranean coast, across the Calabrian peninsula. So 
eager were the Kroténiates to render the site of Sybaris untenable, 
that they turned the course of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm 
and destroy it: the dry bed in which the river had originally 
flowed was still ¥isible in the time of Herodotus,’ who was among 


1 Dioddér. xii. 9; Strabo, vi. 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 260; { kymn. 
Chi. v. 340. 

2 Herodot. v. 44. 

δ Diodér. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 
263. 


4 Horodot, vi. 21; Strabo, vi. Ὁ. 253. 

5 Herodot. v. 45 ; Diodér. xii. 9, 10; 
Strabo, vi. p, 263. Strabo mentions 
expressly the turning of the river for 
the purpose of overwhelming the city— 
ἑλόντες yap Thy πόλιν ἐπήγαγον τὸν ποτα" 
μὸν καὶ κατέκλυσαν. Itisto this change 
in the channel of the river that I refer 
the expression in Herodotus—réxevés 
τὰ Kal νηὸν ἐόντα παρὰ τὸν ξηρὸν 
Ἰρᾶθιν. It was natural that the old 
deserted bed of the river should be 
called “ the dry Krathis”: whereas, if 
we sure that there was only one 
channel, the expression has no appro- 


priate meaning. For I do not think 
that any one can be well satisfied with 
the explanation of B&hr—‘ Vocatur 
Crathis hoc loco ξηρός siccus, ut qui 
hieme fluit statis vero tempore 
exsiccatus est: quod adhuc in multis 
Italic inferioris fluviis observant”. I 
doubt whether this be true, as a matter 
of fact, respecting the river Krathis 
(see my preceding volume, ch. xxii.); but 
even if the fact were true, the epithet 
in Bahr's sense has no especial signi- 
ficance for the purpose contemplated 
by Herodotus, who merely wishes to 
describe the site of the temple erected 
by Dorieus. “Near the Krathis,” or 
‘near the dry Krathis,” would be 
equivalent expressions, if we adopted 
Lahr’s construction; whereas to say 
“‘near the deserted channel of the 
Krathis,” would be a good local 
designation. 
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the settlers in the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly 
adjoining. It appears however that the Kroténiates for a long 
time kept the site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the 
territory aniong the body of their own citizens: from which 
circumstances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against 
the Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may perhaps 
have been afraid of the name and recollections of the city. No 
large or permanent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thurii was established by Athens about sixty-five years after- 
wards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish : 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere, and 
afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the colonists 
of Thurii ; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity, and were 
mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, however, the 
name of Sybaris still remained ona reduced scale in some portion 
of the territory: Herodotus recounts what he was told by the 
Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications of them even as 
late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris—perhaps 
in 510 B.c. the greatest of all Grecian cities—appears gensation 
to have excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic excited 
world. In Milétus especially, with which it had Tetenic 
maintained intimate union, the grief was so vehement, ἐπα Ges 
that all the Milesians shaved their heads in token of tion of 
mourning.4 The event, happening just at the time Gradual 
of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must have ρος ἀοο: 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the power 
Greek cities on the Italian coast with the rustic το δ᾽ 
population of the interior. The Krotdniates might destroy Sy- 
baris and disperse its inhabitants, but they could not succeed to 
its wide dominion over dependent territory : and the extinction 
of this great aggregate power, stretching across the peninsula from 
sea to sea, lessened the means of resistance against the Oscan 
movements from the inland. From this time, forward, the cities 
of Magna Greecia, as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in 
consequence; while Athens, on the other hand, becomes both 
more conspicuous and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece 


1 Herodot. vi. 21, 
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by Xerxés thirty years after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and 
Athens send to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not 
from Magna Greecia. ᾿ 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller 
information respecting such important changes among the Greco- 
Italian cities. Yet we may remark that even Herodotus—him- 
self a citizen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more than 
eighty years after the capture of Sybaris—evidently found no 
written memorials to consult; and could obtain from verbal con- 
versation nothing better than statements both meagre and 
contradictory. The material circumstance, for example, of the 
aid rendered by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by 
the Kroténiates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
Contradie. Conquest by themselves and with their own unaided 
tory state- forces. There can be little hesitation in crediting the 
ments ang affirmative assertion of the Sybarites, who showed to 
ros Herodotus a temple and precinct erected by the 

pre- Σ : . ι : 

sence of Spartan prince in testimony of his share in the 
Dorieus. victory, on the banks of the dry deserted channel 
out of which the Krathis had been turned, and in honour of the 
Krathian Athéné.1 This of itself forms a proof, coupled with the 
positive assertion of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case; but they 
produced anothes indirect argument to confirm it, which deserves 
notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was passing 
along the coast of Italy to go and found a colony in Sicily, under 
the express mandate and encouragement of the oracle. After 
tarrying awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey to the south- 
western portion of Sicily, where he and nearly all his companions 
perished in a battle with the Carthaginians and Egesteans— 
though the oracle had promised him that he should acquire and 
occupy permanently the neighbouring territory near Mount Eryx. 
Now the Sybarites deduced from this fatal disaster of Dorieus 
and his expedition, combined with the favourable promise of the 
oracle beforehand, a confident proof of the correctness of their own 
statement that he had fought at Sybaris. for if he had gone 
straight to the territory marked out by the oracle (they argued), 


1 Herodot. v. 45. 
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without turning aside for any other object, the prophecy on which 
his hopes were founded would have been unquestionably realized, 
and he would have succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment 
which actually overtook him was at once explained, and the truth 
of prophecy vindicated, when it was recollected that he had 
turned aside to help the Kroténiates against Sybaris, and thus set 
at nought the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted. 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the communi- 
cations of an inspired prophet, we must at the same time observe 
how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical premises 
#Ahewscanty their stock was of such legitimate evidence—and 
dew Hitlé they had yet learnt to appreciate its value. 
It ἰδὲ ‘to ‘be remarked that Herodotus, in his brief mention of 
‘the fatal’ war between Sybaris and Krotén, does not 
make the:legst allusion to Pythagoras or his brother- 
_ hood. he | least which we can infer from such silence 
‘ig, that ‘the part which they played in reference to 
eas and their general ascendency in Magna Greecia, 
in reality less conspicuous and overruling than 
the Pythagorean historians set forth. Even making 
such allowance, however, the absence of all allusion 
in Herodotus, to the commotions which accompanied the sub- 
version of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstanse not easily ex- 
plicable. Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Polybius, 
which seems to show that he too must have conceived the history 
of Sybaris in a way different from that in which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Greecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achean mediation to 
come to an accommodation, and even to establish something like 
a permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. Now 
the three cities which he specifies as having been the first to do 
this are Krotén, Sybaris, and Kaulonia.? But according to the 


Herodotus 
does not 
mention 
the Py- 
thagoreans, 
when he 
alludes to 
the war 
between 
Sybaris and 
Kroton. 


1 Herodot. v. 45. τοῦτο δὲ, αὐτοῦ Aw- 
ριέος τὸν θάνατον μαρτύριον μέγιστον 
ποιεῦνται (ξυβαρῖται), ὅτι παρὰ τὰ με- 
μαντευμένα ποιέων διεφθάρη. εἰ γὰρ δὴ 
μὴ παρέπρηξε μηδὲν, ἐπ’ ᾧ δὲ ἐστάλη 
ἐποίςς, εἷλε ἂν τὴν ᾿Ερυκίνην χώρην καὶ 


ἑλὼν κάτεσχε, οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτός te καὶ ἢ 
στρατίη διεφθάρη 

2 Polyb. ii. 80. Heyne thinks that 
the a eer =e mentioned by Poly- 
bius took place Olymp. 80, 3; or in- 
deed after the re- yopulation of the 
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sequence of events and the fatal war (just described) between 
Krotén and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at that time 
in ruins ; little, if at all, inh%bited. I cannot but infer from this 
statement of Polybius that he followed different authorities 
respecting the early history of Magna Grecia in the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more than 


Charindas, 8 few isolated facts and names. With regard to their 
ot atena, legislators, Zaleukus and Charéndas, nothing is made 
Naxos, out except their existence—and even that fact some 
Rhégium, ancient critics contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chrono- 


logists place in 664 B.c., I have already spoken ; the 
date of Charéndas cannot be assigned, but we may perhaps 
presume that it was at some time between 600—500 B.c. He 
was @ citizen of middling station, born in the Chalkidic colony 
of Katana in Sicily,! and he framed laws not only for his 
own city, but for the other Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy— 
Leontini, Naxos, Zanklé, and Rhégium. The laws and the solemn 
preamble ascribed to him by Diodérus and Stobeeus belong toa 
later day,? and we are obliged to content ourselves with collecting 
the brief hints of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of 
Charéndas descended to great minuteness of distinction and 
specification, especially in graduating the fine for offences 
according to the*property of the guilty person fined ’—but that 


Sybaritan territory by the foundation 
of Thurii (Opuscula, vol. 11. ; Prolus. 
x. Ὁ. 189). But there seems great difti- 
culty in imagining that the state of 
violent commotion—which (according 
to Polybius) was only appeased by this 
agreement—can possibly have lasted 
so long as half a century ; the received 
date of the overthrow of the Pytha- 
goreans being about 504 B.C. 

1 Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, 6, iv. 9, 10. 
Heyne puts Charéndas much earlier 
than the foundation of Thurii, in which 
I think he is undoubtedly right; but 
without determining the date more 
exactly (Opuscul. vol. ii.; Prolus. ix. 
p. 160), Charéndas must certainly have 
been earlier than Anaxilas of Rhégium 
and the great Sicilian despots ; which 
will pace him higher than 500 8.6. : 
but I do not know that any more 
precise mark of time can be found. 

2 Diodérus, xii. 35; Stobzeus, Serm. 


xliv. 20—40 ; Cicero de Legg. ii. 6. See 
K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer, ch. 89; Heyne, 
Opuscul. vol. ii. Ὁ, 72—164. Brandis 
(Geschichte der Rém. Philosophie, ch. 
xxvi. Ὁ. 102) seems to conceive these 
prologues as genuine. . 

The mistakes and confusion made 
by ancient writers respecting these 
lawgivers—even by writers earlier 
than Aristotle (Politic. ii. 9, 5)—are 
such as we have no means of clearing 
up. 

Seneca (Hpist. 90) calls both Zaleu- 
kus and Charéndas disciples of Pytha- 
goras ; that the former was 850 is not 
to be believed; but it is not wholly 
impossible that the latter may have 
been so, or at least a contemporary of 
the earliest Pythagoreans. 

3 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, 8. Σαρών- 
Sov δ᾽ ἴδιον μὲν οὐδέν ἐστι πλὴν αἱ δίκαι 

Ψψευδομαρτύρων" πρῶτος γὰρ ἐποίησε 
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there was nothing in his laws strictly original and peculiar, 
except that he was the first to introduce the solemn indictment 
against perjured witnesses before justice. The perjured witness in 
Grecian ideas was looked upon as having committed a crime half 
religious, half civil. The indictment raised against him, known 
by a peculiar name, partook of both characters, approaching in 
some respects to the procedure against amurderer. Such distinct 
form of indictment against perjured testimony—with its 
appropriate name,! which we shall find maintained at Athens 
throughout the best known days of Attic law—was first enacted 
by Chardndas., 


τὴν ἐπίσκηψιν" τῇ δ᾽ ἀκριβείᾳ τῶν νόμων 
ἐστὶ γλαφυρώτερος καὶ τῶν νῦν νομοθε- 
τῶν. To the fulness and precision 
peedieeted. respecting Charéndas in 
he latter part of this passage, I 
refer the other passage in Politic. 
iv. 10, 6, which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charéndas had 
graduated fines on the rich and poor 
with a distinct view to that political 
trick (of indirectly eliminating the poor 
from public duties) which Aristotle 
had been just advertin to—but 
merely means that Charéndas had 
been nice and minute in graduating 
pecuniary penalties generally, having 
reference to the wealth or poverty of 


the person sentenced. 

1ilparos γὰρ ἐποίησε τὴν ἐπσ κη- 
ψιν (Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, 8. Ses 
Harpokratién, v. Ἐπεσκήψατο, and 
Pollux, viii. 33; Demosthenés cont. 
Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont. Euerg. et 
Mnésibul. ὁ. 1. The word ἐπέσκηψις 
carries with it the solemnity of 
meaning adverted to in the text, and 
seems to have been used especially 
with reference to an action or indici- 
ment against perjured witnesses: 
which indictment was permitted to be 
brought with a less degree of risk or 
cost to the accuser than most others 
in the Attic dikasteries (Demosth. 
cont. Kuerg. et Mn. f.c.). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXES AGAINST GREECE. 


I Have recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian victory 


ἘΝ at Marathén, the repulse of the Persian general Datis, 


tions of and the return of his armament across the Algean to 
ads to the Asiatic coast. He had been directed to conquer 


Greecea both Eretria and Athens; an order which he had 
time. indeed excuted in part with success, as the string of 
His death. Eretrian prisoners brought to Susa attested, but 
which remained still unfulfilled in regard to the city principally 
obnoxious to Darius. Far from satiating his revenge upon 
Athens, the Persian monarch was compelled to listen to the tale 
of an ignominious defeat. His wrath against the Athenians rose 
toa higher pitch*than ever, and he commenced vigorous pre- 
parations for a renewed attack upon them as well as upon Greece 
generally. Resolved upon assembling the entire force of his 
empire, he directed the various satraps and sub-governors through- 
out all Asia to provide troops, horses, and ships both of war and 
burthen. For no less than three years the empire was agitated 
by this immense levy, which Darius determined to conduct in 
person against Greece! Nor was his determination abated by a 
revolt of the Egyptians, which broke out about the time when his 
preparations were completed. He was on the point of under- 
taking simultaneously the two enterprises—the conquest of Greece 
and the reconquest of Egypt—when he was surprised by death, after 
a reign of thirty-six years. Asa precaution previous to this in- 
tended march, he had nominated as successor Xerxés, his son by 


4 Herodot. vii. 8, ὦ 
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Atossa ; for the ascendency of that queen ensured to Xerxés the 
preference over his elder brother Artabazanés, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born before the latter became king. The choice 
of the reigning monarch passed unquestioned, and Xerxés 
succeeded without opposition.* It deserves to be remarked, that 
though we shall meet with several acts of cruelty and atrocity 
perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there is nothing like that 
systematic fratricide which has been considered necessary to 
guarantee succession in Turkey and other Oriental empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had become the pre- 
dominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, was yet gucceaded 
unappeased at the time of his death, and it was for- Soe 
tunate for the Athenians that his crown now passed 
to a prince less obstinately hostile as well as in every respect 
inferior. Xerxés, personally the handsomest? and most stately 
man amid the immense crowd which he led against Greece, was 
in character timid and faint-hearted, over and above those defects 
of vanity, childish self-conceit, and blindness of appreciation, 
which he shared more or less with all the Persian kings. Yetwe 
shall see that even under his conduct the invasion of Greece was 
very near proving successful: and it might well have succeeded 
altogether, had he been either endued with the courageous tem- 
perament, or inflamed with the fierce animosity, of his father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxés found the forces of the 
empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of Darius ; 


1 Herodot. vil. 1-4. He mentions— 
simply as a report, and seemingly 
without believing it himself — that 
Deinaratus the exiled king of Sparta 
was at Susa at the moment when 
Darius was about to choose a suc- 
cessor among his sons (this cannot 
consist with Ktésias, Persic. ὁ. 23); 
and that he suggested to Xerxés a 
convincing argument by which to 
determine the mind of his father, 
urging the analogy of the law of regal 
succession at Sparta, whsreby the son 
of a king, born after his father became 
king, was preferred to an elder son 
born before that event. The existence 
of such ἃ custom at Sparta may well 
be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less diffi. 
cult of belief than this, and alike 
calculated to bestow a factitious im- 
portance on Demaratus, will be noticed 


in the subsequent pages, The latter 
received from the Persian king the 
grant of Pergamus and Teuthrania, 
with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued 
to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1—6) ; 
and perhaps these descendants may 
have been among the persons from 
whom Herodotus derived his infor- 
mation respecting the expedition of 
Xerxés. See vii. 239. 


Plutarch (De Fraterno Amore, p. 
488) gives an account in many respects 
different concerning the circumstances 
which determined the succession of 
Xerxés to the throne, in preference to 
his elder brother. 


2 Herod. vii. 187. The like personal 
beauty is ascribed to Darius Codoman- 
nus, the last of the Persian kings (Plu- 
tarch, Alexand. c, 21), 
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except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. His first necessity 
was to reconquer this country; a purpose for which 
B.C. 485. ca : 
Revoltand the great militafy power now in readiness was found 
reconaues amply sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to 
Dean a state of much harder dependence than before: we 
may presume that not only the tribute was increased, 
but also the numbers of the Persian occupying force, maintained 
by contributions levied on the natives. Achzmenés, brother of 
Xerxés, was installed there.as satrap. 

But Xerxés was not at first equally willing to prosecute the 
Indifference Schemes of his deceased father against Greece. At 
of Xerxés least such is the statement of Herodotus, who 
to the : , ° 
invasion represents Mardonius as the grand instigator of the 
οἱ σον στ invasion, partly through thirst for warlike enterprise, 
advised and partly from a desire to obtain the intended conquest 
mnstiga si as a satrapy for himself. There were not wanting 
Which they Grecian counsellors to enforce his recommendation 
employed— both by the promise of help and by the colour of 
He cea religion. The great family of the Aleuade, belonging 
ὉΥ Ὁηοῖθα to Larissa and perhaps to other towns in Thessaly, 

were so eager in the cause, that their principal 
roembers came to Susa to offer an easy occupation of that frontier 
territory of Hellas; while the exiled Peisistratids from Athens 
still persevered in,striving to procure their own restoration at the 
tail of a Persian army. On the present occasion, they brought 
with them to Susa a new instrument, the holy mystic Onoma- 
kritus—a man who had acquired much reputation, not by 
prophesying himself, but by collecting, arranging, interpreting, 
and delivering out prophetic verses passing under the name of 
the ancient seer or poet Musezus. Thirty years before, in the 
flourishing days of the Peisistratids, he had lived at Athens, 
enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, and consulted by him as 
the expositor of these venerated documents. But having been 
detected by the poet Lasus of Hermioné, in the very act of 
interpolating them with new matter of his own, he was indignantly 
banished by Hipparchus. ‘The Peisistratids, however, now in 
banishment themselves, forgot or forgave this offence, and carried 
Onomakritus with his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a 
person of oracular authority, to assist in working on the mind of 
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Xerxés. To this purpose his interpolations, or his omissions, 
were now directed. When introduced to the Persian monarch, 
he recited emphatically various encouraging predictions, wherein 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a 
barbaric host into Greece, appeared as predestined; while he 
carefully kept back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended 
calamity and disgrace. So at least Herodotus,? strenuous in 
upholding the credit of Bakis, Muszeus, and other Grecian prophets 
whose verses were in circulation, expressly assures us. The 
religions encouragements of Onomakritus, and the political co- 
operation proffered by the Aleuads, enabled Mardonius effectually 
to overcome the reluctance of his master. Indeed it was not 
difficult to show, according to the feelings then prevalent, thata 
new king of Persia was in honour obliged to enlarge the boun- 
daries of the empire.? The conquering impulse springing from the 
first founder was as yet unexhausted ; the insults offered by the 
Athenians remained still unavenged ; and in addition to this 
double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew a captivating 
picture of Europe as an acquisition—“it was the finest land in 
the world, produced every variety of fruit-bearing trees, and 
was too good a possession for any mortal man except the 
Persian kings”.8 Fifteen years before, the Milesian Aristagoras, 4 
when entreating the Spartans to assist the Ionic revolt, had 
exaggerated the wealth and productiveness cf Asia in contrast 
with the poverty of Greece—a contrast less widely removed 
from the truth, at that time, than the picture presented by 
Mardonius. 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original views, 
Xerxés convoked a meeting of the principal Persian xerxés 
counsellors, and announced to them his resolution to Tesclves 
invade Greece ; setting forth the mingled motives of Greece. 
revenge and aggrandisement which impelled him, and representing 


character, and contained promises or 


1 Herodot. vii. 6; vill. 20, 96, 77. 
᾿Ονομάκριτος--κατέλεγε τῶν χρησμῶν * 
εἰ μέν τι ἐνέοι σφάλμα φέρον τῷ βαρβάρῳ, 
τῶν μὲν ἔλεγε οὐδέν" ὁ δὲ τὰ εὐτυχέσ- 
τατὰ ἐκλεγόμενος, ἔλεγε τόν τε “Ἕλλήσ- 
ποντὸν ὡς ζευχθῆναι χρεὸν εἴη ὑπ’ ἀνδρὸς 
Πέρσεω, τὴν τε ἔλασιν ἐξηγεόμενος, &C. 

An intimation somewhat curious 
respecting this collection of pro- 
phecies ; it was of an extremely varied 


threats to meet any emergency which 
might arise. 

2 Aischylus, Pers. 761. 

3 Herodot. vii. 5. ὡς ἡ Ἐὺρώπη περι- 
καλλὴς χώρη, kat δένδρεα παντοῖα φέρει τὰ 
ἥμερα, βΒασιλέϊ τε μούνῳ θνητῶν ἀξίη ἐκ- 
τῆσθαι--- χώρην παμφορωτέρην (vii. 8). 

4 Herodot, v. 49. 
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the conquest of Greece as carrying with it that of all Europe, so 
that the Persian empire would become coextensive with the ether 
of Zeus and the limits of the Sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and about to 
Historical take place, we must notice especially the historical 
2nd manner and conception of our capital informant—Hero- 
0 dotus. The invasion of Greece by Xerxés, and the 

final repulse of his forces, constitute the entire theme 
of his three last books, and the principal object of his wholc his- 
tory, towards which the previous matter is intended to conduct. 
Amidst those prior circumstances, there are doubtless many 
which have a substantive importance and interest of their own, 
recounted at so much length that they appear co-ordinate and 
principal, so that the thread of the history is for a time put out 
of sight. Yet we shall find, if we bring together the larger 
divisions of his history, omitting the occasional prolixities of 
dciail, that such thread is never lost in the historian’s own mind : 
it may be traced by an attentive reader, from his preface and the 
statement immediately following it—of Croesus as the first 
barbaric conqueror of the Ionian Greeks—down to the full 
expansion of his theme, “Greecia Barbarie lento collisa duello,” 
in the expedition of Xerxés. That expedition, as forming the 
consummation of his historical scheme is not only related more 
copiously and confinuously than any events preceding it, but is 
also ushered in with an unusual solemnity of religious and 
poetical accompaniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus 
reminds us in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: 
probably too, if the lost Grecian epics had reached us, we should 
trace many other cases in which the imagination of the historian 
has unconsciously assimilated itself to them. The Dream sent 
by the gods to frighten Xerxés, when about to recede from his 
project—as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host—have both of them 
marked parallels in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight 
in representing to himself the enterprise against Greece as an 
antithesis to that of the Atreide against Troy. He enters into 
the internal feelings of Xerxés with as much familiarity as Homer 
into those of Agamemnon, and introduces “the counsel of Zeus” 
as nob less direct, special, and overruling than it appears in the 


dotus. 
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lliad and Odyssey : 1 though the Godhead in Herodotus, compared 
with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of masculine or 
feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of a ruler, apart 
from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man: acting moreover 
chiefly as a centralized, or at least as a homogeneous, force, in place 
of the discordant severalty of agents conspicuous in the Homeric 
theology. ‘The religious idea, so often presented elsewhere in 
Herodotus,—that the Godhead was jealous and hostile to excessive 
good fortune or immoderate desires in man,—is worked into his 
history of Xerxés as the ever-present moral and as the main 
cause of its disgraceful termination. For we shall discover as we 
proceed that the historian, with that honourable frankness which 
Plutarch calls his “ malignity,” neither ascribes to his countrymen 
credit greater than they deserve for personal valour, nor seeks to 
veil the many chances of defeat which their mismanagement laid 


open.” 


I have already mentioned that Xerxés is described as having 


1 Homer, Diad,i. 8, Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο 
pout. ae is characterized 
as ‘Oujpov gyawrys—Ounpixdtaros— 
(Dionys. Halic. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 
772, Reiske ; Longinus De Sublim. p. 
86, ed, Pearce). 

2 While Plutarch (if indeed the 
treatise de Herodoti Malignitate be 
the work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus 
as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, the 
calumniator of great men and glorious 
deeds—Dionysius of Halikarnassus on 
the contrary, with more reason, treats 
him as a pattern of excellent disposi- 
tions in an historian, contrasting him 
in this respect with Thucydidés, to 
whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit 
in criticising Athens, arising from his 
long banishment: ἡ μὲν “Hpoddrov sta. 
θεσις ἐν ἅπασιν ἐπιεικὴς, Kal τοῖς μὲν 
ἀγαθοῖς συνηδομένη, τοῖς δὲ κακοῖς συναλ- 
γοῦσα" ἡ δὲ Θουκυδίδον διάθεσις αὖθε- 
καστός τις καὶ πικρὰ, καὶ τῇ πατρίδι τῆς 
φυγῆς μνησικακοῦσα" τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἅμαρ- 
τήματα ἐπεξέρχεται καὶ μάλα ἀκριβῶς, 
τῶν δὲ κατὰ νοῦν κεχωρηκότων καθάπαξ 
οὐ μέμνηται ἢ worep ἡναγκασμένος. 
(Dionys. Hal. ad Cn. Pombeium de 
Precip. Historicis Judic. Ὁ. 774, 
Reiske.) 

Precisely the same fault which 
Dionysius here imputes to Thucydidés 
(though in other places he acquits him 
ἀπὸ παντὸς φθόνου καὶ πάσης KOA 


Pe 824), Plutarch and Dio cast far more 
arshly upon Herodotus. In neither 
case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralisis and the rheto- 
ricians of ancient times were very apt 
to treat history, not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and society, and 
enlarging our knBwledge of them for 
purposes of future inference—but as if 
it were a branch of fiction, so to be 
handled as to please our taste or 
improve our morality. Dionysius, 
blaming Thucydidés for the choice of 
his subject, goes so far as to say that 
the Peloponnesian war, a period of 
ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 
have been left in oblivion and never 
to have passed into history (σιωπῇ καὶ 
λήθῃ παραδοθεὶς, ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπεγιγνομένων 
ἠγνοῆσθαι, ibid. zB 768)~—and that espe- 
cially Thucydidés ought never to have 
thrown the blame of it upon his own 
city, since there were many other 
causes to which it might have been 
imputed (ἑτέραις ἔχοντα πολλαῖς ἀφορ- 
mas περιάψαι τὰς αἰτίας, Ὁ. 770). Τὺ 
will be found, however, if we read 
Thucydidés with attention, that he 
does not throw the blame of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war upon Athens, what- 
ever may be thought of his strictures 
on her conduct in yarious particular 
cases. 
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originally been averse to the enterprise, and only stimulated 
Serxés thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius. This was 
announces probably the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of 
his project <5 great a disaster would naturally be transferred 
of Persian ΠΟΙᾺ the monarch to some evil counsellor." As soon 
counsellors as Xerxés, yielding to persuasion, has announced to 
πιϑατᾶο. =the Persian chief men whom he had convoked, his 
Artabanus resolution to bridge over the Hellespont and march to 
and good the conquest of Greece and Europe, Mardonius is 
ee represented as expressing his warm concurrence in 
the project, extolling the immense force? of Persia, and 
depreciating the Ionians in Europe (so he denominated them) as 
so poor and disunited that success was not only certain but easy. 
Against the rashness of this general—the evil genius of Xerxés— 
we find opposed the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, 
brother of the deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. 
The age and relationship of this Persian Nestér embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxés, though professing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed as already settled in his own mind. The speech 
which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is that of a 
thoughtful and religious Greek. It opens with the Grecian 
conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing opposite 
views, prior to amy final decision—reproves Mardonius for falsely 
depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into personal 
danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if victorious 
at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which Xerxés had 
crossed the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the imminent 
hazard which Darius and his army had undergone in Scythia, 
from the destruction (averted only by Histiseus and his influence) 
of the bridge over the Danube : such prudential suggestions being 
further strengthened by adverting to the jealous aversion of the 
Godhead towards overgrown human power.® 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult 
and menace: nevertheless, in spite of himself, the dissuasions 
work upon him so powerfully, that before night they gradually 
alter his resolution, and decide him to renounce the scheme. 


1 Herodot. viii. 99. Μαρδόνιον ἂν 2 Herodot. vii. 9, 
ἰτίῃ τιθέντες . Compare C. 100. 3 Herodot. vii. 10, 
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In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a dream appears : 
a tall stately man stands over him, denounces his 


Xerxés is 
change of opinion, and peremptoril commands him yen by 
to persist in the enterprise as announced. In spite of to renounce 
this dream, Xerxés still adheres to his altered purpose, as a hae 
assembles his council the next morning, and after pen ee ες 
apologising for his angry language towards Artabanus, divine 


acquaints them to their great joy that he adopts { 
the recommendations of the latter, and abandons 
his project against Greece. Butin the following night, no sooner 
has Xerxés fallen asleep, than the same dream and the same 
figure again appear to him, repeating the previous command in 
language of terrific menace. The monarch, in a state of great 
alarm, springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom he 
informs of the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate 
interdicting his change of resolution. “If (says he) it be the 
absolute will of God that this expedition against Greece should 
be executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, provided. 
thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest in my 
bed.”? Not without reluctance, Artabanus obeys this order (for 
it was high treason in any Persian to sit upon the regal throne’), 
but he at length complies, expecting to be able to prove to Xerxés 
that the dream deserved no attention. “Many dreams (he says) 
are not of divine origin, nor anything better thay mere wandering 
objects such as we have been thinking upon during the day: 
this dream, of whatever nature it may be, will not be foolish 
enough to mistake me for the king, even if I be in the royal 
attire and bed ; but if it shall still continue to appear to thee, I 
shall myself confess it to be divine.” Accordingly Artabanus is 
is placed in the regal throne and bed, and as soon as he falls asleep, 
the very same figure shows itself to him also, saying, ‘‘ Art thou 
he who dissuadest Xerxés, on the plea of solicitude for his safety, 


1 Herodot. vii. 15. εἰ ὧν θεός ἐστι τε οὕτω ἄγει, KC. 


ὁ ἐπιπέμπων καὶ οἱ πάντως ἐν ἡδονῇ 
ἐστε γενέσθαι στρατηλασίην ἐπὶ τὴν 
“Ἑλλάδα, ἐπιπτήσεται καὶ σοὶ τὠντὸ 
τοῦτο ὄνειρον, ὁμοίως καὶ ἐμοὶ ἐντελ- 
λόμενον. εὑρίσκω δὲ ὧδε ἂν γινόμενα 
ταῦτα, εἰ λάβοις τὴν ἐμὴν σκευὴν πᾶσαν, 
καὶ ἐνδὺς, μετὰ τοῦτο ἵξοιο, ἐς τὸν ἐμὸν 
θρόνον, καὶ ἔπειτα ἐν κοίτῃ τῇ ἐμῇ 

Compare vii. 8. θεός 


2See Brissonius, De Regno Persa- 
rum, lib. i. p. 27. 

3 Herodot. Vii. 16. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἐ ἐς το- 
σοῦτό γε εὐηθείης ἀνήκει τοῦτο, ὅ σι δή 
κοτέ ἐστι τὸ ἐπιφαινόμενόν TOL ἐν τῷ 
ὕπνῳ, ὥστε δόξει ἐμὲ ὁρῶν σε εἶναι, τῇ 

ἢ ἐσθῆτι τεκμαιρόμενον. «ον εἰ γὰρ 
δὴ ἐπιφοιτήσειέ γε συνεχέως, φαίην ἂν 
καὶ αὐτὸς θεῖον εἶναι, 
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from marching against Greece? Xerxés has already been fore- 
warned of that which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too 
shalt not escape either now‘or in future, for seeking to avert that 
which must and shall be.” With these words the vision assumes 
a threatening attitude, as though preparing to burn out the eyes 
of Artabanus with hot irons, when the sleeper awakens in terror, 
and runs to communicate with Xerxés. “TI have hitherto, O king, 
recommended to thee to rest contented with that vast actual 
empire on account of which all mankind think thee happy ; but 
since the divine impulsion is now apparent, and since destruction 
from on high is prepared for the Greeks, I too alter my opinion, 
and advise thee to command the Persians as God directs; so that 
nothing may be found wanting on thy part for that which God 
puts into thy hands.” ! 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great expedition of 


Religious  Xerxés to have originated ; partly in the rashness of 
conveption Mardonius, who reaps his bitter reward on the field 


ee of of battle at Platza—but still more in the influence of 


common § “mischievous Oneiros,” who is sent by the gods (as in 
both to | the second book of the Iliad) to put a cheat upon 


and Greeks. Xerxés, and even to overrule by terror both his 
scruples and those of Artabanus, The gods having determined 
(as in the instances of Astyagés, Polykratés, and others) that the 
Persian empire 8881] undergo signal humiliation and repulse at 
the hands of the Greeks, constrain the Persian monarch into a 
ruinous enterprise against his own better judgment. Such 
religious imagination is not to be regarded as peculiar to 
Herodotus, but as common to him with his contemporaries 
generally, Greeks as well as Persians, though peculiarly stimulated 
among the Greeks by the abundance of their epic or quasi- 
historical poetry. Modified more or less in each individual 
narrator, it is made to supply connecting links as well as 
initiating causes for the great events of history. Asa cause for 
this expedition, incomparably the greatest fact and the most 


1 Herodot. vil. 18. ἐπεὶ δὲ δαιμονίη 
τις γίνεται ὁρμὴ, καὶ Ἕλληνας, ὡς ξαικε, 
φθορὴ τις καταλαμβάνει θεήλατος, ἐγὼ 
μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς τράπομιαι, καὶ τὴν γνώμην 
μετατίθεμαι, . . . ποΐεε δὲ οὕτω ὅκως, 
τοῦ θεοῦ παραδιδόντος, τῶν σῶν ἐνδεή» 
wer μηδέν. 


_ The expression τοῦ θεοῦ παραδιδόντος 
in this place denotes what is expressed 
by τὸ χρεὸν γενέσθαι, Ο. 17, The dream 
threatens Artabanus and Xerxés for 
trying to turn aside the current of 
destiny—or, in other words, to contra- 
vene the predetermined will of the gods, 
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fertile in consequences, throughout the political career both of 
Greeks and Persians, nothing less than a special interposition of 
the gods would have satisfied the flings either of one nation or 
the other. The story of the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells 
us!) in Persian fancy, and is in some sort a consolation for the 
national vanity ; but it is turned and coloured by the Grecian 
historian, who mentions also a third dream, which appears to 
Xerxés after his resolution to march was finally taken, and which 
the mistake of the Magian interpreters falsely construed ? into an 
encouragement, though it really threatened ruin. How much 
this religious conception of the sequence of events belongs to the 
age, appears by the fact, that it not only appears in Pindar and 
the Attic tragedians generally, but pervades especially the Persze 
of Auschylus, exhibited seven years after the battle of Salamis— 
in which we find the premonitory dreams as well as the jealous 
enmity of the gods towards vast power and overweening 
aspirations in man ;% though without any of that inclination, 
which Herodotus seems to have derived from Persian informants, 
_to exculpate Xerxés by representing him as disposed himself to 
sober counsels, but driven in 2 contrary direction by the irresist- 
ible fiat of the gods,* 


Aischylus, Pers. 98, 104, 181, 220, 
868, 745, 825: προ ὑμδὴ Sophocl. Ajax, 
129, 744, 775, emd the end of the 


1 Herodot. vii. 12. Καὶ δή κου ἐν τῇ 
γυκτὶ εἶδε ὄψιν τοιήνδε, ὡς λέγεται ὑπὸ 
Περσέων. 


Herodotus seems to use ὄνειρον in 
the neuter gender, not ὄνειρος in the 
masculine: for the alteration of Bahr 
(ad vii. 16) of ἐῶντα in place of ἐῶντος 
is not at all called for. The masculine 
pas ὄνειρος is commonly used in 

omer; but there are cases of the 

neuter ὄνειρον, 
_ Respecting the influence of dreams 
in determining the enterprises of the 
early Turkish sultans, see von Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs, 
book ii. vol. i, PB 49. 

2Compare the dream of Darius 
Codomannus, Plutarch, Alexander, c. 
18. Concerning the punishment in- 
flicted by Astyagés on the Magians for 
misinterpreting his dreams, see Hero- 
dot. i. 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divination, 
affirmed that Nikias put a totally 
wrong interpretation upon that fatal 
eclipse of the moon which induced him 
to delay his retreat, and proved his 
ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c, 28), 


(Edipus Tyrannus; Euripid. Hecub. 
58; Pindar. Olymp. viii. 86; Isthm. vi. 
89; Pausanias, ii. 88, 3, Compare the 
sense of the word δεισιδαέμων in Xeno- 
phén, Agesilaus, c. 11, sect. 8—‘‘ the 
man who in the midst of success fears 
the envious gods”—opposed to the 
person who confides in continuance of 
success : and Klausen, Theologumena 
Aschyli, Ὁ. 18. 

4The manner in which Herodotus 
groupe together the facts of his history 

obedience to certain religious and 
moral sentiments in his own mind, is 
well set forth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich- 
religiése Lebensansicht des Hero- 
dotos, Essen, 1832, especially sects. 21, 
22, pp. 112 sey. Hoffmeister traces the 
veins of sentiment, running through, 
and often barat hr il transforming 
the matters of fact through a consider- 
able portion of the nine books. He 
does not, perhaps, sufficiently advert to 
the circumstance, that the informants 
from whom Herodotus collected his 
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While we take due notice of those religious conceptions with 
which both the poet and the historian surround this vast conflict 
of Greeks and lmrbarians, we need look no farther 


Vast prepa- 
rations of 
Xerxés. 


project in the mind of Darius 


facts were for the most part imbued 
with sentiments similar to himself; so 
that the religious and moral vein per- 
vaded more or less his original 
materials, and did not need to be 
added by himself. There can be little 
doubt that the priests, the ministers 
of temples and oracles, the exegete or 
interpreting guides around these holy 
places~were among his chief sources 
for instructing himself: a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, must 
have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could 
consult. The temples were interesting 
both in themselves and in the trophies 
and offerings which they exhibited, 
while the persons belonging to them 
were (as a general rule) accessible and 
communicative to strangers, as we may 
see both from Pausanias and Plutarch 
—both of whom, however, had books 
before them also to consult, which 
Herodotus hardly had at all. It was 
not only the priests.and ministers of 
temples in Egypt, of Héraklés at Tyre, 
and of Bélus at Babylon, that Hero- 
dotus questioned (i. 151; 11, 3, 44, 143), 
but also those of D&phi (Δελφῶν οἶδα 
ἐγὼ οὕτως ἀκούσας γενέσθαι, 1, 20 

compare i, 91, 92, 51); Déddéna (ii. 52). 
of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes (v, 
59); of Athéné Alea at Tegea (i. 66); 
of Démétér at Paros (vi. 184—if not the 
priests, at least persons full of temple 
inspirations); of Halus in Achaia 
Phthidtis (vii. 197); of the Kabeiri in 
Thrace Gi. 51); of persons connected 
with the Herdon of Protesilaus in the 
Chersonese (ix. 116, 120) The facts 
which these persons communicated to 
him were always presented along with 
associations referring to their own 
functions or religious sentiments, so 
that Herodotus did not introduce any- 
thing new when he incorporated them 
as such in his history. The treatise of 
Platarch—‘ Cur Pythia nunc non red- 
dat Oracula Carmine ”—affords au 
instructive description of the ample and 
multifarious narratives given by the 
expositors at Delphi, respecting the 
eminent persons and events of Grecian 


than ambition and revenge for the real motives of the 
invasion. Considering that it had been a proclaimed 


for three years previous to his 


history, to satisfy visitors who came 
full of curiosity—d:AoGedpoves, φιλό- 
λογοι and φιλομαθεῖς (Plutarch, ib. Ὁ. 
894)—such as Herodotus was in a hig 
degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 400, 
407, of the same treatise: also Plutarch 
De Defectu Oraculorum, Ὁ. 417---οἰ 
Αελφῶν θεολόγοι, &C. Plutarch remarks 
that in his time political life was extin- 
guished in Greece, and that the 
questions put to the Pythian priestess 
related altogether to private and 
individual affairs ; whereas, in earlier 
times, almost all political events came 
somehow or other under her cognizance, 
either by questions to be answered, or 
by commemorative public offerings (p. 
407). In the time of Herodotus, the 
greattemples, especially those of Delphi 
and Olympia, were interwoven with the 
whole web of Grecian political history. 
See the Dissertation of Preller, 
annexed to his edition of Polemonis 
Fragmenta, ¢. 8, Ὁ, 157—162; De 
Historia atque Arte Perlegetarum ; 
also Καὶ, F. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche 
Alterthiimer der Griechen, part i. ch. 
12, Ὁ. 52. ; 
The religious interpretation of 
historical phenomena is thus not 
eculiar to Herodotus, but belongs to 
im in common with his informants 
and his age generally, as indeed 
Hoffmeister observes Φ. 31---136) : 
though it is remarkable to notice the 
frankness with which he (5. well as 
the contemporary poets : see the refer- 
ences in Monk, Eurip. Alcestis, 1154) 
predicates envy and jealousy of the 
gods, in cases where the conduct 
which he supposes them to pursue, is 
really such as would deserve that name 
in 8 man,—and such as he himself 
ascribes to the despot (iii. 80). He 
does not think himself obliged to ¢all 
the gods just and merciful while he is 
attributing to them acts of envy and 
jealousy in their dealing with mankind, 
But the religious interpretation does 
not reign alone throughout the narra- 
tive of Herodotus : it is found side by 
side with careful sifting of fact and 
specification of positive, definite, appre: 
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death, there was no probability that his son and successor would 
gratuitously renounce it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, 
Xerxés began to make his preparations, the magnitude of which 
attested the strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, throughout the 
whole range of his empire, received orders to furnish the amplest 
quota of troops and munitions of war—horse and foot, ships of 
war, horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various kinds, 
according to the circumstances of the territory ; while rewards 
were held out to those who should execute the orders most 
afficiently. For four entire years these preparations were 
carried on, and as we are told that similar preparations had been 
going forward during the three years preceding the death of 
Darius, though ποὺ brought to any ultimate result, we cannot 
doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire could 
possibly be made to furnish,! was now brought to execute the 
schemes of Xerxés. 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will appear at any subsequent period; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of Thessaly, 
and nearly all the islands of the Mgean north of Kréte and east 
of Euboea—including even the Cyclades. There existed Persian 
forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Hion, and other places on the 
coast of Thrace, while Abdéra with the other Grecian settlements 
on that coast were numbered among the tributaries of Susa.’ It 
ig necessary to bear in mind these boundaries of the empire, at 
the time when Xerxés mounted the throne, as compared with its 


ciable causes: and this latter vein is 
what really distinguished the historian 
from his age,—forming the preparation 
for Thucydidés, in whom it appears 
predominant and almost exclusive. 
See this point illustrated in Creuzer, 
Historische Kunst der Griechen, 
Abschnitt iii. pp. 150—159. 

Jager (Disputationes Herodotee, p. 
16, Gottingen, 1828) professes to detect 
evidences of old age (senile ingenium) 
in the moralising colour which over- 
spreads the history of Herodotus, but 
which I believe to have belonged to 
his middle and mature age not less 
than to his latter years—if indeed he 
lived to be very old, which is noway 
prcves except upon reasons which 

have already disputed. See et 


Commentatio de Vita et Scriptis 
Herodoti, in the fourth volume of his 
edition, 6. 6, Ὁ. 388. ; 

1 Herodot. vii. 19, χῶρον πάντα €peu- 
γῶν τῆς ἠπείρου. ; 

2 Herodot. vii. 106, κατέστασαν yap 
ἔτι πρότερον ταύτης τῆς ἐλάσιος (i.e. the 
invasion by Xerxés) ὕπαρχοι ἐν TH Opy- 
ἵκῃ καὶ τοῦ Βλλησπόντου πανταχῇ. Vu. 
108. ἐδεδούλωτο γὰρ, ὡς καὶ πρότερον μοι 
δεδήλωται, ἡ μέχρι Θεσσαλίης πᾶσα, καὶ 
ἣν ὑπὸ βασιλέα δασμοφόρος, Μεγαβάζου 
τε καταστρεψαμένου καὶ ὕστερον on a 
νίου ; also vii. 59, and Xeno hon, Me- 
morab. iii. 5,11. Compare Aischylus, 
Pers. 871896, and the vision ascribed 
to Cyrus in reference to his successor 
Darius, covering with his wings both 
Europe and Asia (Herodot, i 209). 
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reduced limits at the later time of the Peloponnesian war—partly 
that we may understand the apparent chances of success to his 
expedition, as they presented themselves both to the Persians and 
to the medising Greeks—partly that we may appreciate the after- 
circumstances connected with the formation of the Athenian 


maritime empire. 
In the autumn of the year 481 3.c., the vast army thus raised 


by Xerxés arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at 


ea or near to Sardis ; a large portion of it having been 
jou the directed to assemble at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the 
ern eastern side of the Halys, where it was joined by 
of the Serxés himself on the road from Susa.! From thence 
eae he crossed the Halys, and marched through Phrygia 
So and Lydia, passing through the Phrygian towns of 
rous flees Keleene, Anaua, and Kolosse, and the Lydian town of 
epee Kallatébus, until he reached Sardis, where winter- 
pen quarters were prepared for him. But this land force, 


vast as it was (respecting its numbers, I shall speak 
further presently), was not all that the empire had been required 
to furnish, Xerxés had determined to atiack Greece, not by 
traversing the Algean, as Datis had passed to Eretria and 
Marath6n, but by a land force and fleet at once; the former 
crossing the Hellespont, and marching through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly ; while the latter was intended to accompany 
and co-operate. A fleet of 1207 ships of war, besides numerous 
vessels of service and burthen, had been assembled on ihe 
Hellespont and on the coasts of Thrace and Ionia; moreover 
Xerxés, with a degree of forethought much exceeding that of his 
father Darius in the Scythian expedition, had directed the 
formation of large magazines of provisions at suitable maritime 
stations along the line of march, from the Hellespont to the 
Strymonic Gulf. During the four years of military preparation 
there had been time to bring together great quantities of flour 
and other essential articles from Asia and Egypt.? 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
assemblage of men and muniments of war which Xerxés thus 
brought together, so much transcending all past, we might even 


1 Herodot, vii. 26—~81. 2 Herodot. vii. 23~—26. 
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say all subsequent experience—they were no less astounded 
by two enterprises which entered into his scheme— Ἧς throws 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the cutting of a bridge 

a ship-canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos. ἼΣΟΥ 
For the first of the two there had indeed been a Hellespont. 
precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years before had caused 
a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian Bosphorus, and crossed 
it in his march to Scythia. Yet this bridge of Darins, though 
constructed by the Ionians and by a Samian Greek, having had 
reference only to distant regions, seems to have been little known 
or little thought of among the Greeks generally, 88 we may infer 
from the fact that the poet Aischylus! speaks as if he had never 
heard of it; while the bridge of Xerxés was ever remembered 
both by Persians and by Greeks as a most imposing display of 
Asiatic omnipotence. The bridge of boats—or rather the two 
separate bridges not far removed from each other—which 
AXerxés caused to be thrown across the Hellespont, stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast 
between Sestos and Madytus on the European, where the strait 
is about an English mile in breadth. The execution of the work 
was at first entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Pheenicians and 
Egyptians, who had received orders long beforehand to prepare 
cables of extraordinary strength and size expressly for the pur- 
pose; the material used by the Phceniciahs was flax, that 
employed by the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus 
Already had the work been completed and announced to Xerxés 
as available for transit, when a storm arose, so violent as 
altogether to ruin it, The wrath of the monarch, when 
apprised of this catastrophe, burst all bounds. It The bridge 
was directed partly against the chief engineers, whose is destroyed 
heads he caused to be struck off? but partly also b¥3stor™ 
against the Hellespont itself. He commanded that Ete 
the strait should be scourged with 300 lashes, and that death the 

a set of fetters should be let down into it asa further p04 pan. 
punishment. Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does eo meet 
not believe, that he even sent irons for the purpose of 

branding it. “Thou bitter water (exclaimed the scourgers while 


1 Aschylus, Pers. 781, 754, 878. p. 470) speaks of them as having had 
2 Plutarch (De Tranquillitate Animi, their noses and ears cut off. 
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inflicting this punishment), this is the penalty which our master 
inflicts upon thee, because thou hast wronged him though he 
hath never wronged thee, Kihe Xerxés will cross thee, whether 
thou wilt or not ; but thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, 
because thou art a treacherous river of (useless) salt water.”* 
Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxés on 
the rebellious Hellespont. Herodotus calls them “ non-Hellenic 
and blasphemous terms,” which, together with their brevity, 
leads us to believe that he gives them as he heard them, and that 
they are not of his own invention, like so many other speeches 
in his work, where he dramatises, as it were, a given position. 
It has been common, however, to set aside in this case not merely 
the words, but even the main incident of punishment 


Remarks on 

this story inflicted on the Hellespont,’ as a mere Greek fable 
punishment rather than a real fact ; the extreme childishness and 
muicted absurdity of the proceeding giving to it the air of an 
Hellespont: enemy’s calumny. But this reason will not appear 
sufficient sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to the time 
disbelieving and to the party concerned. To transfer to inanimate 
itsreality. objects the sensitive as well as the willing and 


designing attributes of human beings, is among the early and 
wide-spread instincts of mankind, and one of the primitive 
forms of religion. And although the enlargement of reason 
and experience gradually displaces this elementary Fetichism, 
banishing it from the regions of reality into those of conventional 
fiction, yet the force of momentary passion will often suffice to 
supersede the acquired habit: and even an intelligent man* may 
be impelled in a moment of agonising pain to kick or beat 
the lifeless object from which he has suffered. By the old 
procedure, never formally abolished, though gradually disused, at 


1 Herodot. vil. 34, 85. ἐνετέλλετο δὴ 
ὧν ῥαπίζοντας, λέγειν βάρβαρά τε καὶ ate 
ἄσθαλα " ᾧ πικρὸν ὕδωρ, δεσπότης τοι δί- 
κὴν ἐπιτιθεῖ τήνδε, ὅτι μιν ἠδίκησας, οὐδὲν 
πρὸς ἐκείνον ἄδικον παθόν. καὶ βασιλεὺς 
μὲν Ξέρξης διαβήσεταίΐ σε, ἥν re σύ ve 

Ἂ ATP” WVU VR δ VCR 
Seis ἀνθρώπων θύει, ὡς ἐόντι So- 

Pw τε καὶ ἁλμυρῷ ποταμῷ, 
he assertion—that no one was in 
the habit of sacrificing to the Helles- 
pont ap ears strange, when we look 
the subsequent conduct of Xerxés 


himself (vii, 53): compare vii. 118, and 
vi. 76. The epithet salt, employed as a 
reproach, seems to allude to the 
undrinkable character of the water. 


2See Stanley and Blomfield ad 
Aischyl. Pers. 731, and K. O. Miiller 
(in his Review of Benjarnin Constant’s 
work Sur la Roligion), Kleine Schriften, 


vol. ii. Ὁ. 59, 
3See Au 

Philosophie 

pp. 40, 46. 


ste Comte, Traité de 
ositive, vol. v. lecgon 52, 
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Athens, an inanimate object which had caused the death of a 
man was solemnly tried and cast out of the border. And the 
Arcadian youths, when they returned hungry from an un- 
successful day’s hunting,’ scourged and pricked the god Pan or 
his statue by way of revenge. Much more may we suppose a 
young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal subservience 
around him, to be capable of thus venting an insane wrath. 
The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndés (which 
he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it) affords 
a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by Xerxés. To 
offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this manner gratitude 
for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar rite in the ancient 
religion. While the grounds for distrusting the narrative are 
thus materially weakened, the positive evidence will be found 
very forcible. The expedition of Xerxés took place when 
Herodotus was about four years old, so that he afterwards 
enjoyed ample opportunity of conversing with persons who had 
witnessed and taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to information. 
Besides, the building of the bridge across the Hellespont, and all 
the incidents connected with it, were acts necessarily known to 
many witnesses, and therefore the more easily verified. The 
decapitation of the unfortunate engineers wes an act fearfully 
impressive, and even the scourging of the Hellespont, while 


1See Wachsmuth, Hellenische 


of Apollonia and the river Adus, 
Alterthiimer, 2, i, p. 320, and K. F, 


Valerius Maxim. i. 5, 2. 


Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, 
sect. 104. , 

For the manner in which Cyrus 
dealt with the river Gyndés, see Hero- 
dot. i. 202. The Persian satrap Phar- 
nuchés was thrown from his horse at 
Sardis, and received an injury of which 
he afterwards died: he directed his 
attendants to lead the horse to the 
place where the accident had hap- 
pened, to cut off all his legs, and leave 
him to perish there (Herodot. vii. 88). 
The kings of Macedonia offered sacri- 
fice, even during the time of Herodotus, 
to the river which had been the means 
of preserving the life of their ancestor 
Perdikkas; after he had crossed it, 
the stream swelled and arrested his 
pursuers (Herodot. viii. 188) : see an 
analogous story about the inhabitants 


After the death of the great boxer, 
wrestler, &c., Theagenés of Thasus, a 
statue was erected to his honour. A 
personal enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 defeated competitors, came every 
night to gratify his wrath and revenge 
by flogging the statue. One night the 
statue fell down upon this scourger and 
killed him; upon which his relatives 
indicted the statue for murder: it was 
found guilty by the Thasians, and 
thrown into the sea. The gods how- 
ever were much displeased with the 
proceeding, and visited the Thasians 
with continued famine, until at length 
a fisherman by accident fished up the 
statue, and it was restored to its place 
(Pausan. vi. 11, 2). Compare the story 
of the statue of Hermés in Babrius, 
Fabul, 119, edition of Mr. Lewis. 
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essentially public, appears to Herodotus! (as well as to Arrian 
afterwards), not childish, but impious. The more attentively we 
balance, in the case before us, the positive testimony against the 
intrinsic negative probabilities, the mare shall we be disposed to 
admit without diffidence the statement of our original historian. 
New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 


Phoenicians and Egyptians—were immediately 
Reconstruc- .. . 
tion ofthe directed to recommence the work, which Herodotus 
deseetstion now describes in detail, and which was executed with 
ἣ oe increased care and solidity. To form the two bridges, 


two lines of ships—triremes and pentekonters blended 
together—were moored across the strait breastwise, with their 
sterns towards the Huxine and their heads towards the Agean, 
the stream flowing always rapidly from the former towards the 
latter? They were moored by anchors head and stern, and by 


1 Herodot. vii. 835—54: compare viii. 
109. Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 14, 9. 

9 Herodot. vii. 36. The language in 
which Herodotus describes the position 
of these ships which formed the two 
bridges seems to me to have been 
erroneously or imperfectly appre- 
hended by most of the commentators : 
see the notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wessel- 
ing, Rennell, and especially Larcher: 
Schweighsuser is the most satisfac- 
tory ~—rot μὲν Ἰϊόντου ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ 
δὲ Ἑλλησπόντου κατὰ @éov. The ex- 
planation given by Tzetzes of ἐπικαρσίας 
by the word πλαγίας seems to me 
hardly exact: it means, not oblique, 
but at right angles with. The course of 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, flowing 
out of the Euxine sea, is conceived by 
the historian as meeting that sea at 
right angles; and the ships, which 
were moored near together along the 
current of the strait, taking the line of 
each from head to stern, were there- 
fore also at right angles with the 
Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does 
not mean to distinguish the two 
bridges hereby, and to say that the 
ships of the one bridge were τοῦ Τόντον 
émixapoias, and those of the other 
bridge τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντον κατὰ ῥόον, as 
Bahr and other commentators suppose : 
both the predicates apply alike to both 
the bridges,—as indeed it stands to 
reason that the arrangement of ships 
best for one bridge must also have 
been best for the other. Respecting 
the meaning of ἐπικάρσιος in Hero- 


dotus, see iv. 101; i, 180. In the 
Odyssey (ix. 70: compare Hustath. ad 
loc.) ἐπικάρσιαι does not mean oblique, 
but headlong before the wind ; com- 
pare érixap, Lliad, xviii. 892, So in the 

osition of the ships as described by 

erodotus, if the wind blew from the 
Euxine, it would be right abaft of 
them. 

The circumstance stated by Hero- 
dotus,—that in the bridge higher up 
the stream or nearest to the Huxine, 
there were in all 360 vessels, while in 
the other bridge there were no more 
than 314,—has perplexed the commen- 
tators and induced them to resort to 
inconvenient explanations—as that of 
saying that in the higher bridge the 
vessels were moored not in a direct 
line across, but in a line slanting, 50 
that the extreme vessel on the Euro- 
pean side was lower down the stream 
than the extreme vessel on the Asiatic 
side. This is one of the false explana- 
tions given of ἐπικαρσίας (slanting, 
schrdg): while the idea of Gronovius 
and Larcher, that the vessels in the 
higher bridge presented their broadside 
to the current, is still more inadmis- 
sible. But the difference inthe number 
of ships employed in the one bridge 
compared with the other seems to 
admit of an easier explanation. We 
need not suppose, nor does Herodotus 
say, that the two bridges were quite 
close together: considering the multi- 
tude which had to cross them, it would 
be convenient that they should bw 
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The number of ships placed to carry the 


bridge nearest to the Euxine was three hundred and sixty ; the 


number in the other, three hu&dred and fourteen. 


Over 


each of the two lines of ships, across from shore to shore, were 


placed at a certain distance from each 
other. If they were a mile or two 
apart, we may well suppose that the 
breadth of the strait was not exactly 
the same in the two places chosen, and 
that it may have been broader at the 
point of the upper bridge — which 
moreover might require to be made 
more secure, as having to meet the 
first force of the current. The greater 
number of vessels in the upper bridge 
will thus be accounted for in a simple 
and satisfactory manner. 

In some of the words used by Hero- 
dotus there appears an obscurity: they 
run thus—égevyvucar δὲ ὧδε" πεντῆκον- 
τέρους καὶ τριήρεας συνθέντες, ὑπὸ μὲν 
τὴν (these words are moisprinted in 
Bahr’s edition) πρὸς τοῦ Ev ξείνου ἸΤόντου 
ἑξήκοντά τε καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν 
ἑτέρην τεσσερεσκαίδεκα καὶ τριηκοσίας 
(τοῦ μὲν Τίόντον, ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ δὲ 
“Ἑλλησπόντου, κατὰ ῥόον), ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ 
τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων" συνθέντες δὲ, ἀγ- 
κύρας κατῆκαν περιμήκεας, & 


6. 
There is a difficulty respecting the 127.) 


words ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ τὸν τόνον τῶν 
brAwy—what is the nominative case to 
this verb? Bahr says in his note, 86. ὁ 
poos, and he construes τῶν ὅπλων to 
mean the cables whereby the anchors 
were held fast. But if we read farther 
on, we shall see that τὰ ὅπλα mean, 
not the anchor-cables, but the cables 
which were stretched across from shore 
to shore to form the bridge: the very 
same words τῶν ὅπλων τοῦ τόνου, ap- 
plied to these latter cables, occur a 
few lines afterwards. I think that the 
nominative case belonging to avaxwxevn 
is ἡ γεφύρα (not 6 ῥόος), and that the 
words from τοῦ μὲν Πόντον down to 
ὁόον are to be read parenthetically, as 
i have | Messe them above : the express 
object for which the ships were moored 
was, “‘that the bridge might hold up, 
or sustain, the tension of its cables 
stretched across from shore to shore”. 
I admit that we should naturally 
expect ἀνακωχεύωσι, and not ἀνακω- 
χεύῃ, since the proposition would be 
true of both bridges; but though this 
makes an awkward construction, it is 
not inadmissible, since each bridge 
had been previously described in the 
gingular number. 


Bredow and others accuse Herodotus 
of ignorance and incorrectness in this 
description of the bridges, but there 
seems nothing to bear out this charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo (xiii. p. 
591), and Pliny (MH. N. iv. 12; vi. 1) 
give seven stadia as the breadth of the 
Hellespont in its narrowest part. Dr. 
Pococke also assigns the same breadth : 
Tournefort allows about @ mile (vol. ii. 
lett. 4). Some modern French measure- 
ments give the distance as something 
considerably greater--1180 or 1150 
toises (see Miot’s note on his transla- 
tion of Herodotus) The Duke of 
Ragusa states it at 790 toises (Voyage 
en Turquie, vol. ii. Ὁ. 164). If we sup- 
pose the breadth to be one mile or 
5280 feet, 360 vessels at an average 
breadth of 143 feet would exactly fill 
thespace. Rennell says, “ Eleven feet 
is the breadth of a barge: vessels of the 
size of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge”. 
(On the Geography of Herodotus, p. 


The recent measurements or esti- 
mates stated by Miot go much beyond 
Herodotus: that of the Duke of 
Ragusa nearly coincides with him. 
But we need yot suppose that the 
vessels filled up entirely the whole 
breadth, without leaving any gaps 
between: we only know that there 
were no gaps left large enough for a 
vessel in voyage to sail through, except 
in three specified places. 

I avail myself of a second edition 
to notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, inserted in the 
critical remarks appended to the third 
edition of his Greek and English 
Lexicon, voc. ᾿Επικάρσιος, Herodotus. 

Mr. Dunbar differs from me, as well 
as from Liddell and Scott, in the 
meaning of the word ἐπικάρσιος, but I 
do not perceive that he brings any 
convincing arguments. He says that 
this adjective signifies “‘in a cross 
direction, and is opposed by Herodotus 
to ὄρθιος, in a straight direction, and to 
ἰθείας " (Herodot. iv. 101 ; i. 180). 

I have made reference in my note to 
both these passages, and they seem to 
me to bear out my meaning. In the 
latter of the two, itis not exact to ssy 
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stretched six vast cables, which discharged the double function 
of holding the ships together, and of supporting the bridgeway to 
be laid upon them. They were tightened by means of capstans 
on each shore: in three different places along the line,a gap 


that ἐπικαρσίας is opposed to ἰθείας : on 
the contrary, the two epithets are 
applied to the very same streets: ‘‘ All 
the streets of Babylon (says Herodotus) 
are cut sie eal those streets which 
run directly down to the river, as well 
as the rest”. 

It is true that in iv. 101, Herodotus 
contrasts in a certain sense, ἐπικάρσιος 
with ὄρθιος. Speaking of the figure of 
Scythia, he says that it is a parallelo- 
gram, of which two sides forming an 
angle with each other, are lines of 
coast; while the other two sides run 
siraight wp into the interior (ὄρθιοι εἷς 
τὴν μεσόγαιαν) to a certain point of 
junction. To go from the coast into 
the interior is always conceived by a 
Greek as going upward—darw ; to come 
from inland to the coast as coming down- 
ward—xito. Hence Herodotus says 
that these two sides go straight up inio 
the interior. The other two sides of the 
parallelogram, which run along the 
coast, Herodotus calls ἐπικαρσίας, 
falling in a straight line, or directly, 
upon the other two which run ὄρθιαι ἐς 
χὴν μεσόγαιαν. It is plain that if the 
two sides, which ran up into the 
interior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the otRer two sides of 
the parallelogram would be straight 
also : so that ἐπικαρσίας in this passage 
does not bear any sense inconsistent 
with straightness. 

In construing the passage— Ἐζεύγνυ» 
σαν δὲ ὧδε" Ἰϊεντηκοντέρους καὶ τριηρέας 
συνθέντες. ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν πρὸς τοῦ Ἐπ ξείνου 
Ἰχϊόντον ἑξήκοντά τε καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπό 
δὲ τὴν ἑτέρην τεσσαρεσκαίδεκα καὶ τριὴη" 
κοσίας (τοῦ μὲν ἸΤόντον, ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ 
δὲ “Ελλησπόντον, κατὰ ῥόον) ἵνα ἀνακω-» 
χεύῃ τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, Mr. Dunbar 
says, ‘Mr. Grote and the editors of 
Herodotus supply γεφύραν with ὑπὸ 
μὲν τὴν, and ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν ἑτέρην, But I 
cannot conceive whatrational meaning 
can be exacted from ἐξεύγνυσαν--οὐπὸ 
μὲν τὴν(γεφύραν), when the pentekonters 
and the triremes formed the yedvpar. 
There can (I imagine) be no doubt that 

v or seer must be understood 
which they very often are with the 
Greek writers); the land, namely, on 
each side of the strait: ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν 
(γῆν), on the Asian side; ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν 


ἑτέρην, on the European side ”. 

To deal first with Mr. Dunbar's 
objection to my meaning, which is the 
same as that of Bahr and others, [ 
cannot admit his assertion, that “ the 
pentekonters and the triremes formed 
the γεφύραν", They formed the support 
of the bridge; standing in the same 
relation to it as the piles of Waterloo 
Bridge stand to the bridge itself. 
Speaking largely, or for common pur- 
poses, indeed the bridge is understood 
to mean the whole construction, sup- 
port and all: but the essential portion 
of the bridge is the continuous way 
across from bank to bank, which, in 
the case of a narrow stream, may exist 
without any supports at all. Now the 
pentekonters and triremes did not of 
themselves form any continuous way 
across: this was formed by the row of 
tight parallel cables laid over them, 
resting upon them, and stretching 
across from bank to bank. And Hero- 
dotus uses the preposition ὑπό which 
expresses this relation: the pente- 
konters and triremes were put to- 
gether side by side under the bridge; or 
rather, they were first put, and then 
the bridge of tightened cables was laid 
over or upon them. 

Mr. Dunbar’s supposition that the 
substantive belonging to ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν, 
&c., is yv—meaning the two opposite 
coasts, Asiatic and European-—seems 
to me inadmissible. The words τὴν 
πρὸς τοῦ EBvéeivov ἸΤόντου, if you apply 
them to one of the two bridges, 
designate naturally enough the one 
which is highest up in the stream: 
but they cannot be employed to signify 
the Asiatic coast as distinguished from 
the European, for they have just as 
much reference to one as to the other. 
Nor can I think that the preposition 
ὑπὸ can be used to signify what Mr. 
Dunbar means. Assuming even that 
it could properly be used to mean 
those ships which were moored near 
or close to the land, we must recollect 
that what Herodotus is here describing 
is a series of ships lying near each 
other across the whole breadth of the 
stream. Of the larger portion of these 
ships it could never be said with any 
propriety, that they lay ὑπὸ τὴν γῆν--- 
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was left between the ships for the purpose of enabling small 
trading vessels without masts, in voyage to or from the Huxine, 
to pass and repass beneath the cable8. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two were of flax 


either under the Asiatic or European 
coast. Besides, on Mr. Dunbar’s con- 
struction, Herodotus would be only 
describing one bridge, whereas there 
were undeniably two. 

Mr. Dunbar’s conception of the 
structure of the bridge differs essen- 
tially from mine, but I should lengthen 
this note too much by commenting 
upon it, 

He contests my supposition that the 
two bridges may have been at some 
distance from each other, on the ground 
that both of them terminated in an 
ἀκτὴ τραχέα és θάλασσαν κατήκουσα, ON 
the European side; and he translates 
ἀκτή promontory or headland. But ἀκτή, 
just as often, if not oftener, means a 
line of coast, stretching Sno ΟΥ @ Con- 
siderable distance (see Herodot. iv. 38). 

Again, he differs from me, and 
agrees with Buhr, in regard to the 
nominative case which is to be under- 
stood to the verb ἀνακωχεύῃ. He 
thinks that ὁ ῥόος is understood, not ἡ 
yeb¥pa—observing :— 

“ How the bridge should keep the 
cables in a state of tension, I cannot 
comprehend. “Iva must be referred to 
a cause immediately preceding ‘and 
well-ascertained ; and this can only be 
the term ῥόος. From the statement 
which the historian gives of the 
different modes of anchoring the two 
divisions, it would appear that it was 
necessary for the triremes to be moored 
in the direction of the current, in order 
that it might by its force keep the cables 
taut, and not allow them to swing.” 
I confess that I do not feel the difficulty 
which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in trans- 
lating the words ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ τὸν 
τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, in the way that I 
have proposed in an earlier part of this 
note. And I have already remarked 
that by the words τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, 
Herodotus does not mean the anchor- 
cables, but the vast cables stretched 
across: a8 he himself again uses the 

hrase a few lines farther on—xécpe 
ἐπετίθεσαν κατύπερθε τῶν ὅπλων TOU 
τόνου, where Bahr and Schweighaeuser 
justly remark that it is equivalent to 
κατύπερθε τῶν ὅπλων ἐντεταμένων. It 
might be possible to suppose ἡ σύνθεσις 
τὰ συντιθέμεγα (extracted out of the pre- 


ceding participle συνθέντες) the under- 
stood nominative case to avaxwxevn, 
which would get rid of the awkward 
construction of yedvpa in the singular 
number—mevryjxovrépovs καὶ τριηρέας 
θέντες ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ (ἡ σύνθεσις τῶν 

ὃν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, ἀγκύρας 


κατηκαν περιμήκεας, oC. For cases in 
which an unexpressed nominative case 


is extracted out of the verb preceding, 
compare Matthie, Gr. Gr. 5. 295; and 
Kithner, Gr. Gr. 5. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks “07 the different 
modes of anchoring the two divisions”, 
and Babr holdsthesame opinion. But 
as L understand Herodotus, he speaks 
of no such difference: all the ships, in 
both bridges, were anchored both 
ahead and astern, with their heads 
down the stream. συνθέντες δὲ ἀγκύρας 
κατῆκαν περιμήκεας, τὰς μὲν πρὸς τοῦ 
πόντου τῆς ἑτέρης, τῶν ἀνέμων εἵνεκεν 
τῶν ἔσωθεν ἐκπνεόντων, τῆ ς δὲ ἑτέρη ς, 
τῆς πρὸς ἑσπέρης τε καὶ τοῦ Αἰγαίου, 
εὕρον τε καὶ νότου εἵνεκα. Bahr con- 
strues τῆς ἑτέρης---τῆς δὲ ἑτέρης-- 5 if 
they agreed with γεφύρας, and as if the 
anchors of the ships belonging to one 
bridge had been Jet down at the ex- 
tremity towards the Euxine—the 
anchors of thosa belonging to the 
other bridge at the extremity towards 
the Aigean. Surely this explanation 
cannot be received. If a ship held by 
only one anchor, that anchor always 
must be at the extremity towards the 
Euxine; for the current of the Helles- 
pont, which runs from the Euxine, 
would not permit it to be otherwise. 
Even if the anchor were originally let 
down at the head, when pointing to 
the Aigean, the force of the current 
would alter the position of the ship 
until the anchor came to be between 
the ship and the Huxine. Besides, it 
surely cannot be doubted, that the 
same mode of anchorage which was 
suitable for the ships of one bridge 
would also be suitable for those of the 
other. Moreover, the historian tells 
us that some anchors were intended to 
guard against the winds blowing out 
of the Euxine—others, to guard against 
those plows out of the Aigean., 
Surely, each ship of each bridge would 
need to be made fast agains both. 
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and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased strength ; 
for it seems that in the bridges first made, which proved too 
weak to resist the winds, the Phcenicians had employed cables of 
flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of papyrus for the other. 
Over these again were laid planks of wood, sawn to the appro- 
priate width, secured above by a second line of cables stretched 
across to keep them in their places. Lastly, upon this foundation 
the causeway itself was formed, out of earth and wood, with a 
palisade on each side high enough to prevent the cattle which 
passed over from seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxés caused to be performed, 
τ for facilitating his march, was the cutting through cf 
Xerxés cnis : : 

a ship-canal the isthmus which connects the stormy promontory 


across the of Mount Athés with the mainland? That isthmus 
ey near the point where it joins the mainland was about 


twelve stadia (not quite so many furlongs) across, 
from the Strymonic to the Tordnaic Gulf; and the canal dug by 
order of Xerxés was broad and deep enough for two triremes to 
sail abreast. In this work too, as well as in the bridge across 
the Hellespont, the Phoenicians were found the ablest and most 
efficient among all the subjects of the Persian monarch ; but the 
other tributaries, especially the Greeks from the neighbouring 


Compare Pindar, Olymp. vi. 101. 
ἀγκύραι. ; 

I construe the words τῆς ἑτέρης--τῆς 
δὲ érépys—differently from Bahr. It 
seems to me that they do not agree 
with γεφύρας, but with μερίδος, τελευτῆς, 
or some word indicating direction, or 
relative bearing ; on the one side, on 
the other side, equivalent to ἔνθεν μὲν, 
ἔνθεν δέ, Sufficient vindication may 
be found of the use of the genitive 
case érépys in Matthiae, Gr. Gr. $377: 
Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 523. And in this 
case it coincides with the fundamental 
conception which these authors give 
us of a Greek Genitive—as designing 
the whence, or source from which an 
action arises. The anchors are con- 
ceived as pulling from one side and 
from the other side, against the 
dangerous winds when they blow. 

1For the long celebrity of these 
cables, see the epigram of Archimélus, 
composed two centuries and a half 
afterwards, in the time of Hiero 1, 
of Syracuse, ap. Atheneum, v. 209. 


Herodotus states that in thickness 
and compact make (raxuris καὶ καλλονή) 
the cables of flax were equal to those 
of papyrus; but that in weight the 
former were superior; for each cubit 
in length of the faxen cable weighed a 
talent: we can hardly reason upon 
this, because we do not know whether 
he means an Attic, an Euboic, or an 
Aiginewan talent; nor, if he means an 
Attic talent, whether it be an Attic 
talent of commerce, or of the monetary 
standard. 

_ The cables contained in the Athe- 
nian dockyard are distinguished as 
σχοίνια ὀκτωδάκτυλα, éaddeTvdAa—in 
which expressions, however, M. Boeckh 
cannot certainly determine whether 
circumference or diameter be meant: 
he thinks probably the former. See 
his learned book, Das Seewesen der 
Athener, ch. x. Ὁ. 165. 

2 For a specimen of the destructive 
storms near the promontory of Athds, 
see Ephorus, Fragment. 121, ed. Didot; 
Dioddr. xiii, 41. 
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town of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire,’ were brought together to assist. The head-quarters of 
the fleet were first at Kymé and Phékea, next at Eleus in the 
southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the two enterprises 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athds. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general directions 
of two noble Persians—Bubarés and Artacheus, and distributed 
under their measurement as task-work among the contingents of 
the various nations ; an ample supply of flour and other provisions 
being brought for sale in the neighbouring plain from various 
parts of Asia and Egypt. 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
this work deserve special notice. First, the superior intelligence 
of the Pheenicians, who, within sight of that lofty superior 
island of Thasos which had been occupied three Mtelisence 
centuries before by their free ancestors, were now Phenictans. 
labouring as instruments to the ambition of a foreign conqueror. 
Amidst all the people engaged, they alone took the precaution of 
beginning the excavation at a breadth far greater than the canal 
was finally destined to oceupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and 
leave a convenient slope for the sides, The others dug straight 
down, so that the time as well as the toil of their work was 
doubled by the continual falling in of the sides—a remarkable 
illustration of the degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, 
since the nations assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, 
Herodotus remarks that Xerxés must have performed this 
laborious work from motives of mere ostentation: “for it would 
have cost no trouble at all” (he observes”) to drag all the ships in 


from the bottom of the canal to the 


ΟἹ Herodot. vii. 22, 28, 116; Dioddr. 


ἵ, 2, 

2 Herodot, vii. 24: ὡς μὲν ἐμὲ συμ- 
βαλλεόμενον εὑρίσκειν, μεγαλοφροσύνης 
εἵνεκα αὐτὸ Ἐέρξης ὀρύσσειν ἐκέλευε, ἐθ- 
ἔλων τε δύναμιν ἀποδείκνυσθαι, καὶ μνη- 
μόσυνα λιπέσθαι. παρεὸν γὰρ, μὴ δένα 
πόνον λαβόντας, τὸν ἰσθμὸν τὰς 
νέας διειρύσαι, ὀρύσσειν ἐκέλενε διώρυχα 
τῇ θαλάσσῃ, εὖρος ὡς δύο τριήρεας 
πλέειν ὁμοῦ ἐλαστρευμένας. . 

According to the manner in which 
Herodotus represents this excavation 
to have been performed, the earth dug 
out was haned up by man to man 


top—the whole performed by hand, 
without any aid of cranes or barrows, 

The pretended work of tuming 
the course of the river Halys, which 
Grecian report ascribed to Croesus on 
the advice of Thalés, was a far greater 
Tork ΤᾺ the cutting at Athés (Hero. 

ot. i, 75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus 
of Athés has been treated often as a 
fable both by ancients (Juvenal, Sat. 
x.) and by moderns (Cousinéry, Voyage 
en Macédoine), I transcribe the obser- 
vations of Colonel Leake. That excel- 
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the fleet across the isthmus ; so that the canal was nowise needed. 
So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a Greek of the fifth 
century B.¢., to transport Chips by mechanical force across an 
isthmus ; a special groove or slip being seemingly prepared for 
them: such was the case at the Diolkus across the isthmus of 
Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be noted that the men who excavated 
the canal at Mount Athés worked under the lash ; and these, be 


Employ- 
ment of 
the lash 
over the 
πιῆ 
engage 

on the © 
canal— 
impression 


on the 
Greeks, 


lent observer points out evident traces 
of its past existence: but in my judg- 
ment, even if no such traces now 
remained, the testimony of Herodotus 
and Thucydidés (iv. 109) would alone 
be sufficient to prove that it had 
existed really. The observations of 
Colonel Leake illustrate at the same 
time the motives in which the canal 
originated: ‘The canal (he says) seems 
to have been not more than sixty feet 
wide, As history does not mention 
that it was ever kept in repair after 
the time of Xerxés, the waters from 
the heights around 

filled it in part with soil in the course 
of ages. It might, however, without 
much Jabour, be renewed, and there 
can be no doubt that it would be useful 
to the navigation of the a eres for 
such is the fear entertained by the 
Greek boatmen of the strength and 
uncertain direction of the currents 
around Mount Athos, and of the gales 
and high seas to which the vicinity of 
the mountain is subject during half 
the year, and which are rendered more 
formidable by the deficiency of har- 
bours in the Gulf of Orfand, that I 
could not, as long as I was on the 
peninsula, and though offering a high 
price, prevail upon any boat to carry 
me from the eastern side of the penin- 
sula to the western. Xerxés, there- 
fore, was perfectly justified in cutting 
this canal, as well from the security 
which it afforded to his fleet, as from 


have naturally d 


it borne in mind, were not bought slaves, but freemen, 
except in so far as they were tributaries of the Persian 
monarch ; perhaps the father of Herodotus, a native 
of Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave Queen 
Artemisia, may have been among them. We shall 
find other examples as we proceed of this indis- 
criminate use of the whip, and fall conviction of its 
indispensable necessity, on the part of the Persians ’— 
even to drive the troops of their subject-contingents 


the facility of the work and the advan- 
tages of the ground, which seems made 
expressly to tempt such an under- 
taking. The experience of the losses 
which the former expedition under 
Mardonius had suffered suggested the 
idea. The circumnavigation of the 
capes Ampelus and Canastreum was 
much less dangerous, as the gulfs 
afford some good harbours, and-it was 
the object of Xerxés to collect forces 
from the Greek cities in those gulfs as 
he passed. If there be any difficulty 
arising from the narrative of Hero- 
otus, it is in comprehending how the 
operation should have τῆν τε so long 
a time as three years, when the kin 

of Persia had such multitudes at his 
ed ey and among them Egyptians 
and Babylonians, accustomed to the 
making of canals.” (Leake, Travels in 
ala Greece, vol. iii, ch. 24, p. 

45, 

These remarks upon the enterprise 
are more judicious than those of Major 
Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. Ὁ. 116). I 
may remark that Herodotus does not 
affirm that the actual cutting of the 
canal occupied three years,—he assigns 
that time to the cutting, with all its 
preliminary arrangements included— 
προετοιμάζετο ἐκ τρίων ἐτέων κου μάλιστα 
ἐς τὸν "Άθων (Vii. 22). 

1 Herodot. vii. 22  ὥρυσσον ὑπο; 
τἔγων παντοδαποὶ τῆς στρατιῆς διάδοχοι 
δ᾽ éfoirwy.—vil. 56: Ἐέρξης δὲ, ἐπεΐ τε 
διέβη ἐς τὴν Ἐὺρώπην, ἐθηεῖτο τὸν στρατὸν 
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on to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge in this way 
towards freemen, and especially towards freemen engaged in 
military service, was altogether r@pugnant both to Hellenic 
practice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic and insular Greeks 
were relieved from it, as from various other hardships, when they 
passed out of Persian dominion to become, first allies, afterwards 
subjects of Athens: and we shall be called upon hereafter to take 
note of this fact when we appreciate the complaints preferred 
against the hegemony of Athens, 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxés 
excavated this canal, which was fortified against the Bridge of 
sea at its two extremities by compact earthen walls or boats 
embankments, they also threw bridges of boats over across the 
the river Strymén. These two works, together with Symon. 
the renovated double bridge across the Hellespont, were both 
announced to Xerxés as completed and ready for passage, on his 
arrival at Sardis at the beginning of winter 481—480 B.c. 
Whether the whole of his vast army arrived at Sardis at the same 
time as himself, and wintered there, may reasonably be doubted ; 
but the whole was united at Sardis and ready to march against 
Greece, at the beginning of spring 480 B.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, to 
demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of his prodigious armament was well calculated to 
spread terror even among the most resolute of them. And he at 
the same time sent orders to the maritime cities in Thrace and 
Macedonia to prepare “dinner” for himself and his vast suite 
as he passed on his march. That march was commenced at the 
first beginning of spring, and continued in spite of several 
threatening portents during the course of it—one of which Xerxés 
was blind enough not to comprehend, though, according to 
Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than its signification} 


ὑπὸ μαστίγων διαβαίνοντα : compare Vil. 
103, and Xenophon, Anabasis, iii, 4— 
5 


The essential necessity, and plenti- 
ful use, of the whip, towards subject- 
tributaries, as conceived by the ancient 
Persians, finds its parallel in the 
modern Turks, See the Mémoires du 


Baron de Tott, vol. i. Ὁ. 256 seqgg., and 
his dialogue on this subject with his 
Turkish conductor Ali-Ag 

1 Herodot. vii. 57. Te; 
μέγα, τὸ Ἐέρξης ἐν οὐ δενὶ λόγῳ ἐπονή «νον 
καΐπερ εὐσύμβλητον ἐόν" ἵππος γὰρ ἔτεκε 
λαγόν. Ἐϊσύμβλητον ὧν τῇδε τοῦτο 
ἐγένετο, ὅτι ἔμελλε μὲν ἐλᾶν στρατιὴν ἐπὶ 
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—while ancther was misinterpreted into a favourable omen by 
the compliant answer of the Magian priests, 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two nearly 


equal columns; a spacious interval being left between 


yore the two for the king himself with his guards and 
sare select Persians. First of all! came the baggage, 
Gent ; carried by beasts of burden, immediately followed by 


one-half of the entire body of infantry, without any 
distinction of nations. Next, the select troops, 1000 Persian 
cavalry with 1000 Persian spearmen, the latter being dis- 
tinguished by carrying their spears with the point downwards, 
as well as by the spear itself, which had a golden pomegranate at 
its other extremity, in place of the ordinary spike or point 
whereby the weapon was planted in the ground when the soldier 
was not on duty. Behind these troops walked ten sacred horses, 
of vast power and splendidly caparisoned, bred on the Niseean 
plains in Media: next, the sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight 
white horses—wherein no man was ever allowed to mount, not 
even the charioteer, who walked on foot behind with the reins 
in his hand. Next after the sacred chariot came that of Xerxés 
himself, drawn by Niseean horses; the charioteer, a noble Persian 
named Patiramphés, being seated in it by the side of the monarch, 
who was often accustomed to alight from the chariot and to enter 
a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen body of 
1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest breed among 
the Persians, having golden apples ab the reverse extremity of 


Ξέρξης ἀγαυρότατα καὶ 
πέστατα, ὀπίσω δὲ περὶ ἑωῦτοῦ 
τρέχων ἥξειν ἐς τὸν αὐτὸν χῶρον, 

The prodigy was that a mare 
brought forth a hare, which signified 
that Xerxés would set forth on his 
expedition to Greece with strength 
and gape but that he would 
ue ack in timid and disgraceful 

ight, 

“The implicit faith of Herodotus, 
first in the reality of the fact—next, 
in the certainty of his interpretation— 
deserves notice, ag illustrating his 
canon of belief and that of his age. 
The interpretation is doubtless here 
the generating cause of the story inter- 
preted: an ingenious man, after the 
expedition has terminated, imagines 


commencement and inglorious termi- 
nation (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mus), and the simile is re- 
counted, either by himself or by some 
hearer who is struck with it,as if it 
had been a real antecedent fact. The 
aptness of this supposed antecedent 
fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
invasion (τὸ εὐσύμβλητον of Herodotus) 
serves as presumptive evidence to bear 
out the witness asserting it; while 
departure from the estab ished analo- 
ies of nature affords no motive for 
isbelief to ἃ man who admits that 
the gods occasionally send special signs 
and warnings. 
1 Compare the description of the 
rocessional march of Cyrus, as given 
in the Cyropedia of Xenophén, viii. 2, 


an appropriate simile for its proud 1—20 


— 
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their spears, and followed by other detachments of 1000 horse, 
10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, all native Persians. Of these 
10,000 Persian infantry, called the Immortals because their 
number was always exactly maintained, 9000 carried spears with 
pomegranates of silver at the reverse extremity, while the 
remaining 1000, distributed in front, rear, and on each side of 
this detachment, were marked by pomegranates of gold on their 
spears, With them ended what we may call the household 
troops: after whom, with an interval of two furlongs, the 
remaining host followed pell-mell.! Respecting its numbers and 
constituent portions I shall speak presently, on occasion of the 
great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, was seen 
suspended one-half of the body of a slaughtered man, 
placed there expressly for the purpose of impressing a at 
lesson on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of appado- 
the eldest son of the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old thius—son 
man resident at Kelzene, who had entertained Xerxés Geath by 
in the course of his march from Kappadokia to Sardis, order of 
and who had previously recommended himself by rich 
gifts to the preceding king Darius. So abundant was his 
hospitality to Xerxés, and so pressing his offers of pecuniary 
contribution for the Grecian expedition, that the monarch asked 
him what was the amount of his wealth. “I -possess (replied 
Pythius), besides lands and slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 
3,993,000 of golden darics, wanting only 7000 of being 4,000,000. 
All this gold and silver do I present to thee, retaining only my 
lands and slaves, which will be quite enough.” Xerxés replied 
by the strongest expressions of praise and gratitude for his 
liberality, at the same time refusing his offer, and even giving to 
Pythius out of his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which 
was wanting to make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter 
was so elated with this mark of favour, that when the army was 
about to depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of 
terror from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to 
the Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 
invading army against Greece: his prayer to Xerxés was that 


se 8 ‘ ΓΙ . ΄ ‘ « 
1 Herodot. vil. 41, Μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἵππον διέλειπε καὶ δύο σταδίους, καὶ ἔπειτα ὃ 
οἰπὸς ὅμιλος Hie ἀναμίξ 
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the eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own 
declining years, and that the service of the remaining four with 
the army might be considerédassufficient, But the unhappyfather 
knew not what he asked. “Wretch! (replied Xerxés) dost thou 
dare to talk to me about thy son, when [ am myself on the march 
against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, and friends? 
thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to follow me with 
thy wife and thy entire family? Know that the sensitive soul 
of man dwells in his ears: on hearing good things, it fills the 
body with delight, but boils with wrath when it hears the 
contrary. As, when thou didst good deeds and madest good 
offers to me, thou canst not boast of having surpassed the king in 
generosity—so now, when thou hast turned round and become 
impudent, the punishment inflicted on thee shall not be the full 
measure of thy deserts, but something less. For thyself and for 
thy four sons, the hospitality which I received from thee shall 
serve as protection. But for that one son whom thou especially 
wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
penalty.” He forthwith directed that the son of Pythius should 
be put to death, and his body severed in twain; of which one- 
half was to be fixed on the right-hand, the other on the left-hand, 
of the road along which the army was to pass. 

A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Darius, when undertaking his 
expedition against Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense 
force of sentiment with which the Persian kings regarded the 
obligation of universal personal service, when they were them- 
selves in the field. They seem to have measured their strength 
by the number of men whom they collected around them, with 
little or no reference to quality: and the very mention of 
exemption—the idea that a subject and a slave should seek to 
withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch was about to 
encounter—was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as in the 
other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munificent, or 
ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic force of personal will, 
translating itself into act without any thought of consequences, 


4The incident respecting Pythius the wealth of Pythius; but in other 
is in Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 38, 39. I respects the story seems well entitled 
place no confidence in the estimate of to credit. 
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and treating subjects with less consideration than an ordinary 
Greek master would have shown towards his slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxés @irected its march to Abydos, 
first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then through Atarneus, 
Kariné, and the plain of Thébé. They passed Adramyttium and 
Aniandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, most part of which was 
on their left-hand, not without some loss from stormy sconces 
weather and thunder! From hence they reached Abydos— 
Ilium and the river Skamander, the stream of which "spect 
was drunk up, or probably in part trampled and yun 
rendered undrinkable, by the vast host of men and 
animals, In spite of the immortal interest which the Skamander 
derives from the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to 
make this fact surprising. To the poems themselves even Xerxés 
did not disdain to pay tribute. He ascended the holy hill of 
Tlium,—reviewed the Pergamus where Priam was said to have 
lived and reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron goddess 
Athéné,—and caused the Magian priests to make libations in 
honour of the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. He 
even condescended to inquire into the local details,? abundantly 
supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, of that great real 
or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers had hardly yet 
learned to assign a precise date. And doubtless when he 
contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which all the Greeks 
confederated under Agamemnén had been unable for ten years to 
overcome, he could not but fancy that these same Greeks would 
fall an easy prey before his innumerable host. Another day’s 
march between Rheteium, Ophryneium, and Dardanus on the 
left-hand, and the Teukrians of Gergis on the right-hand, brought 
him to Abydos, where his two newly-constructed bridges over the 
Hellespont awaited him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis; and well he might do so, since when we 
consider the bridges, the invading number, the unmeasured hopes 
succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity, it will appear not 
only to have been the most imposing event of his century, but to 
rank among the most imposing events of all history. He 

1 Herodot. vii. 42. 

2 Herodot. vii. 48. rdpevos δὲ καὶ πυθόμενος κείνων ἕκαστα, ὧδ. 


-- 
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surrounds it with much dramatic circumstance, not only 
mentioning the marble throne erected for Kerxés on a hill near 
Abydos, from whence he surteyed both his masses of land force 
covering the shore and his ships sailing and racing in the strait (a 
race in which the Phoenicians of Sidon surpassed the Greeks and 
all the other contingents)—but also superadding to this real fact 
a dialogue with Artabanus, intended to set forth the internal mind 
of Xerxés, He further quotes certain supposed exclamations of 
the Abydenes at the sight of his superhuman power. “Why 
(said one of these terror-stricken spectators), why dost thou, O 
Zeus, under the shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxés, 
thus bring together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece ? 
It would have been easy for thee to accomplish that without so 
much ado.” Such emphatic ejaculations exhibit the strong 
feeling which Herodotus or his informants throw into the scene, 
though we cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny of 
historical criticism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the mind of 
Orientals,? the passage was ordered to begin. The bridges were 
perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle boughs, 
while Xerxés himself made libations into the sea with a golden 
censer, and offered up prayers to Hélios, that he might effect 
without hindrance his design of conquering Europe even to its 
farthest extremity. Along with his libation he cast into the 
Hellespont the censer itself, with a golden bowl and a Persian 
scimitar—“ TI do not exactly know’ (adds the historian) whether 
he threw them in as a gift to Hélios, or as a mark of repentance 
and atonement to the Hellespont for the stripes which he had 
inflicted upon it”. Of the two bridges, that nearest to the Huxine 
was devoted to the military force—the other to the attendants, 
the baggage, and the beasts of burthen, The 10,000 Persians, 


1 Herodot. vii. 45, 53, 56. Ὦ Ζεῦ, 
τί δὴ ἀνδρὶ εἰδόμενος ἹΤέρσῃ, καὶ οὔνομα 
ἀντὶ Διὸς Ξέρξεα θέμενος, ἀνάστατον τὴν 


of Vitellius and Vespasian, and the 
rise of the sun while the combat 
was yet unfinished: compare also 


Ἑλλάδα ἐθέλεις ποιῆσαι, ἄγων πάντας 
ἀνθρώπους; καὶ γὰρ ἄνεν τούτων ἐξὴν 
TOL TOLEELY ταυτᾶ, 

2 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 24. “ Undique 
clamor, et orlentem solem, ita in Syria 
mos est, consalutavére ”—in his striking 
description of the night battle near 
Cremona between the Roman troops 


Quintus Curtius (11, 3, 8, Ὁ. 41, ed. 
Miitzel). 

8 Herodot. vii. δά, ταῦτα οὐκ ἔχω 
ἀτρεκέως διακρῖναι, οὔτε εἰ τῷ ᾿Ἡλίῳ 
ἀνατιθεὶς κατῆκε ἐς τὸ πέλαγος, οὔτε εἰ 
μετεμέλησέ οἱ τὸν “Ἑλλήσποντον μαστι- 
γώσαντι, καὶ ἀντὶ τούτων τὴν θάλασσαν 
ἐδωρέετο 
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called Immortals, all wearing garlands on their heads, were 
the firsh to pass over. Xerxés himself, with the 
remaining army, followed next, though in an order ce 
somewhat different from that which had been ob- (essere. 
served in quitting Sardis: the monarch, having reached pontine 
the European shore, saw his troops crossing the bridges ae 
after him “ under the lash”. Butin spite of the use of this sharp 
stimulus to accelerate progress, so vast were the numbers of his 
host, that they occupied no less than seven days and seven nights, 
without a moment of intermission, in the business of crossing 
over—a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come to 
discuss the totals computed by Herodotus.? 

Having thus cleared the strait, Kerxés directed his march along 
the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it is 
joined with Thrace, between the town of Kardia on March to 
his left hand and the tomb of Hellé on his right—the Thrace 
eponymous heroine of the strait. After passing this mouth of 
isthmus, he turned westward along the coast of the #8 44 
Gulf of Melas and the Aigean Sea—crossing the river joins him 
from which that Gulf derived its name, and even ~~ 
drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with the men 
and animals of his army. Having passed by the Molic city of 
AMnus and the harbour called Stentoris, he reached the sea-coast 
and plain called Doriskus covering the rich delta near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. A fort had been built there and garrisoned by 
Darius. The spacious plain called by this same name reached 
far along the shore to Cape Serreium, and comprised in it the 
towns of Salé and Zéné, possessions of the Samothracian Greeks 
planted on the territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones 
on the mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, which 
had doubled? the southernmost promontory of the Thracian 
Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient for a general 
review and enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 


1 Herodot. vii. 55, 56. Διέβη δὲ ὁ Enos, in Grisebach, Reise durch Rume- 
στρατὸς αὐτοῦ ἐν ἑπτὰ ἡμ΄ καὶ ἐν lien und nach Brussa, ch. vi. vol. Σ. p. 
ἑπτὰ εὐφρόνῃσι, ἐλινύσας χρό- 157—159 (Gottingen, 1841). He shows 
VOV. reason for believing that the indenta- 

2 Herodot. vii. 58-59; Pliny, H. N. tion of the coast, marked on the map 
iv. 11, See some valuable remarks on as the Gulf of Anos, did not exist in 
the topography of Doriskus and the ancient times, any more than it exists 
neighbourhood of the town still called now. 
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Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 
brought together a body of men from regions so 


Review and oe β 

musteron Yemote and so widely diverse, for one purpose and 
ΒΕ ἐῶν, under one command, as those which were now 
eee ee assembled in Thrace near the mouth of the Hebrus. 
the nations About the numerical total we cannot pretend to form 
λῶν ht any definite idea ; about the variety of contingents 


there is no room for doubt. “What Asiatic 
nation was there (asks Herodotus} whose conceptions of 
this expedition seem to outstrip his powers of language) that 
Xerxés did not bring against Greece?” Nor was it Asiatic 
nations alone, comprised within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, the Levant, the Agean, and the Euxine ; we 
must add to these also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile 
south of Egypt, and the Libyans from the desert near Kyréné. 
Not all the expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus 
had ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxés, 
even for total number; much more in respect of variety of 
component elements. Forty-six different nations,? each with its 
distinct national costume, mode of arming, and local leaders, 
formed the vast land force. Eight other nations furnished the 
fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes, and Sake served as 
armed soldiers or marines. The real leaders, both of the entire 
army and of all its various divisions, were native Persians of 
noble blood, who distributed the various native contingents into 
companies of thousands, hundreds, and tens. The forty-six 


1 Herodot. vii. 20—21. 

2 See the enumeration in Herodotus, 
vii. 61—96. Im chapter 76, one name 
has dropped out of the text (see the 
note of Wesseling and Schweighzeuser) 
which, in addition to those specifie 
under the head of the land force, 
makes up exactly forty-six. Itis from 
this source that Herodotus derives the 
boast which he puts into the mouth of 
the Athenians (ix. 27) respecting the 
battle of Marathén, in which they 
pretend to have vanquished forty-six 
nations—evexjoapev ἔθνεα ἐξ Kat τεσσα» 

ἄκοντα : though there is no reason for 
elieving that so great a number of 
contingents were engaged with Datis 
at Marathén. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus 


king of Syria (8.0, 192) about his 
immense Asiatic host brought across 
into Greece, as well as the contemp- 
tuous comments of the Roman consul 
Quinctius (Livy, xxxv. 48—49). ‘* Varia 
enim genera armorum, et multa nomina 
gentium inauditarum, Dahas, et Medos, 
et Cadusios, et Elymzeos—Syros omnes 
esse: haud paulo mancipiorum melius, 
propter servilia ingenia, quam militum 
genus :” and the sharp remark of the 
Arcadian envoy Antiochus (Xenoph6n, 
Hellen. vii. 1, 38). Quintus Curtius 
also has some rhetorical turns about 
the number of nations, whose names 
even were hardly known, tributary to 
the Persian empire (iii. 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) 
‘ignota etiam ipsi Dario gentium no- 
mina,” ἄς, 
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nations composing the land force were as follows :—Persians, 
Medes, Kissians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, Baktrians, Sake, 
Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, 
Dadike, Kaspians, Sarange, Paktyes, Utii, Myki, Parikanii, 
Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and Ethiopians south of Egypt, 
Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, Matiéni, Maryandyni, Syrians, 
Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, Mysians, Thracians, Kabélians, 
Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight 
nations who furnished the fleet were—Phcenicians (300 ships of 
war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots (150), Kilikians (100), Pamphy- 
lians (80), Lykians (50), Karians (70), Ionic Greeks (100), Doric 
Greeks (80), Holic Greeks (60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), 
Greeks from the islands in the Agean (17): in all 1207 triremes 
or ships of war with three banks of oars. The descriptions of 
costumes and arms which we find in Herodotus are curious and 
varied. But it is important to mention that no nation except 
the Lydians, Pamphylians, Cypriots, and Karians (partially also 
the Egytian marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those 
of the Greeks (i.¢., arms fit for steady confliet and sustained 
charge,1—for hand combat in line as well as for defence of the 
person,—but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in flight). 
The other nations were armed with missile weapons,—light 
shields of wicker or leather, or no shields at all,—turbans or 
leather caps instead of helmets,—swords and scythes. They 
were not properly equipped either for fighting in regular order 
or for resisting the line of spears and shields which the Grecian 
hoplites brought to bear upon them. Their persons too were 
much less protected against wounds than those of the latter ; 
some of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not even 
carry spears, but only staves with the end hardened in the fire.? 
A. nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, to the number of 
8000 horsemen, came armed only with a dagger and with the 
rope known in South America as the lasso, which they cast in 
the fight to entangle an antagonist. The Althiopians from the 
Upper Nile had their bodies painted half red and half white, 
wore the skins of lions and panthers, and carried, besides the 
javelin, a long bow with arrows of reed, tipped with a point of 
sharp stone. 
1 Herodot. vii. 89-93, 2 Herodot. vii. 61—81, 
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It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire land 
army were first numbered ; for Herodotus expressly 


aoe eae informs us that the various contingents had never 
— method : 
enipioved. been numbered separately, and avows his own 


ignorance of the amount of each. The means 
employed for numeration were remarkable. Ten thousand men 
were counted,! and packed together as closely as possible; a line 
was drawn, and a wall of enclosure built, around the space which 
they had occupied, into which all the army was directed to enter 
successively, so that the aggregate number of divisions, comprising 
10,000 each, was thus ascertained. One hundred and seventy of 
these divisions were affirmed by the informants of Herodotus to 
have been thus numbered, constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, 
besides 80,000 horse, many war-chariots from Libya and camels 
from Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 additional men.? 
Such was the vast land force of the Persian monarch: his naval 
equipments were of corresponding magnitude, comprising not 
only the 1207 triremes* or war-ships of three banks of oars, but 
also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. The crew of 
each trireme comprised 200 rowers and thirty fighting-men, 
Persians or Sake; that of each of the accompanying vessels 
included eighty men, according to an average which Herodotus 
supposes not far from the truth. If wesum up these items, the 
total numbers brought by Xerxés from Asia to the plain and to 
the coast of Doriskus would reach the astounding 


and incre- : . 

pole etal figure of 2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In 
ate be the farther march from Doriskus to Thermopyle, 
Herodotus 


Xerxés pressed into his service men and ships from all 
the people whose territory he traversed ; deriving from hence a 
reinforcement of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 24,000 
men, and of 300,000 new land troops, so that the aggregate of his 
force when he appeared at Thermopyle was 2,640,000 men. Τὸ 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of Herodotus, 


a number not at all inferior, as 


1 The army which Darius had con- 
ducted against Scythia is said to have 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 
each, but the process is not described 
in detail (Herodot. iv. 87). 

2 Herodot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This 
same rude mode of enumeration was 


attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews 


employed by Darius Codomannus a 
century and a half afterwards, before 
he marched his army to the field of 
Issus. (Quintus Curtins, iii, 2, 8, p. 24, 
Miitzel.) 
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of the provision-craft and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male 
persons accompanying the Persian king when he reached his first 
point of Grecian resistance amourfted to 5,283,220! So stands 
the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength of the 
eastern world, in clear and express figures of Herodotus! who 
himself evidently supposes the number to have been even greater ; 
for he conceives the number of “camp-followers” as not only 
equal to, but considerably larger than that of fighting-men. 
We are to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines, and female 
cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not pretend to guess ; 
together with cattle, beasts of burthen, and Indian dogs, in 
indefinite multitude, increasing the consumption of the regular 
army. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible: yet the disparaging remarks 
which it has drawn down upon Herodotus are noway 
merited.” He takes pains to distinguish that which 
informants told him from that which he merely 
guessed. His description of the review at Doriskus is 
so detailed, that he had evidently conversed with 
persons who were present at it, and had learnt the separate 
totals promulgated by the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and 
ships of war great and small. As to the number of triremes, his 
statement seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from the 
contemporary authority of Aischylus, who in the “Persze” gives 
the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought at 
Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, Herodotus® has him- 
self enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, and only 120 as 


Comments 
upon the 


and upon 
himself as 
witness 
and judge. 


squadron of 200 sail, detached by the 


1Herodot. vil. 185—186. ἐπάγων 
πάντα τὸν ἠῷον στρατὸν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίης. 
(vii. 161.) “ Vires Orientis et ultima 
secum Bactra ferens,” to use the lan- 
guage of Virgil about Antony at 
Actium. 

2Even DahImann, who has many 
good remarks in defence of Herodotus, 
hardly does him justice (Herodot. Aus 
seinem Buche sein Leben, ch. xxxiv. p. 


76). 

3 Only 120 ships of war are men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as having 
joined afterwards from the seaports in 
Thrace. But 400 were destroyed, if 
not more, in the terrible storm on the 
coast of Magnesia (vii. 190); and the 


Persians round Eubcoea, were also all 
lost (viii. 7); besides forty-five taken or 
destroyed in the various sea-fights near 
Artemisium (vii. 194; viii. 11), Other 
losses are also indicated (viii. 14—16). 

As the statement of Aischylus for 
the number of the Persian triremes at 
Salamis appears well entitled to credit, 
we must suppor either that the num- 
ber of Doriskus was greater than Hero- 
dotus has mentioned, or that a number 
greater than that which he has stated 
joined afterwards. 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad 
Demosthen, Orat. de Symmoriis, p, 88 
(Leyden, 1821). 
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added. No exaggeration therefore can well be suspected in this 
statement, which would mer! about 276,000 as the number of 
the crews, though there is hére a confusion or omission in the 
narrative which we cannot clear up. But the aggregate of 3000 
smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 infantry, are far 
less trustworthy, there would be little or no motive for the 
enumerators to be exact, and every motive for them to exaggerate 
—an immense nominal total would be no less pleasing to the 
army than to the monarch himself—so that the military total of 
land force and ships’ crews, which Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 
on the arrival at Thermopylae, may be dismissed as unwarranted 
and incredible. And the computation whereby he determines the 
amount of non-military persons present, as equal or more than 
equal to the military, is founded upon suppositions noway 
admissible, For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was 
customary to reckon one light-armed soldier or attendant for 
every hoplite, no such estimate can be applied to the Persian 
host. A few grandees and leaders might be richly provided with 
attendants of various kinds, but the great mass of the army would 
have none at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which 
we can render the military total, which must at all events have 
been very great, consistent with the conditions of possible sub- 
sistence, is by supposing a comparative absence of attendants, and 
by adverting to the fact of the small consumption, and habitual 
patience as to hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An Asiatic 
soldier will at this day make his campaign upon scanty fare, and 
under privations which would be intolerable to an European.) 
And while we thus diminish the probable consumption, we have 
to consider that never in any case of ancient history had so much 


1 See on this point Volney, Travels 
in Egypt and Syria, ch. xxiv. vol. ii. p. 
70, 713 ch, xxxii. p. 867; and ch. xxxix, 
p. 435 (Engl. transl.). ; 

Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire, Ὁ. 22—23. Bernier, 
who followed the march of Aurungzebe 
from Delhi, in 1665, says that some 
estimated the number of persons in 
the camp at 300,000, others at different 
totals, but that no one knew, nor had 
they ever been counted. He says: 
“You are no doubt at a loss to con- 
ceive how so vast a number both of 
men and animals can be maintained in 


the field. The best solution of the 
difficulty will be found in the temper- 
ance and simple diet of the Indians.” 
(Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
Haas by Brock, vol. ἢ. App. p. 

So also Petit de Ja Croix says, about 
the enormous host of Genghis-Khan : 
‘Les hommes sont si sobres, qu’ils 
saccommodent de toutes sortes d’ali- 
mens ”. 

That author seems to estimate the 
largest army of Genghis at 700,000 
men. (Histoire de Genghis, liv. ii. ch. 
vi. p. 193.) 
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previous pains been taken to accumulate supplies on the line of 
march : in addition to which, the cities in Thrace were required 
to furnish such an amount of provisions when the army passed 
by, as almost brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses 
his surprise how provisions could have been provided for so vast 
a multitude, and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing 
the circumstances of the case well, and considering that this army 
was the result of a maximum of effort throughout the vast 
empire,—that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded,—and that prayers for exemption were regarded by 
the Great King as a capital offence,—and that provisions had been 
collected for three years before along the line of march,—we may 
well believe that the numbers of Xerxés were greater than were 
ever assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch 
of history. But it would be rash to pretend to guess at any 
positive number, in the entire absence of ascertained data, When 
we learn from Thucydidés that he found it impossible to find out 
the exact numbers of the small armies of Greeks who fought at 
Mantineia, we shall not be ashamed to avow our inability to 
count the Asiatic multitudes at Doriskus) We may remark, 
however, that, in spite of the reinforcements received afterwards 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, it may be doubted whether 
the aggregate total ever afterwards increased. For Herodotus 
takes no account of desertions, which yet must have been very 
numerous, in a host disorderly, heterogeneous, without any 


1 Thucyd. v.68. Xenophén calls the 
host of Xerxés innumerable—avapioun- 
τον στρατιάν (Anabas, 111. 2, 18) 

Τὸ seems not to be considered neces- 
sary for a Turkish minister to know 
the number of an assembled Turkish 
army. In the war between the Rus- 
sians and Turks in 1770, when the 
Turkish army was encamped at Babadag 
near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tells 
us: “Le Visir me demanda un jour fort 
sérieusement si ’armée Ottomane étoit 
nombreuse. Crest ἃ vous que je m’ad- 
resserois, lui dis-je, si j’étais curieux 


dele savoir. Je l'ignore, me répondit- Ὁ 


il. Si vous Pignorez, comment pour- 
rois-je en étre instruit? Fn lisant la 
Gazette de Vienne, me répliqua-t-il. Je 
restai confondu.” 


The Duke of Ragusa (in his Voyage 
en Hongrie, Turquie, &c.), after men- 
tioning the prodigiously exaggerated 
statements current about the numbers 
slain in the suppressed insurrection of 
the Janissaries at Constantinople in 
1826, observes: “On a dit et répété, 
que leur nombre s’étoit élevé ἃ huit 
ou dix mille, et cette opinion s'est 
accréditée (it was really about 500). 
Mais les Orientaux en général, et les 
Tures en particulier, n’ont aucune idée 
des nombres: ils les emploient sans 
exactitude, et ils sont par caractére 
ortés ἃ Vexagération. D’un autre 
cété, le gouvernement ἃ ἀὰ favoriser 
cette opinion populaire, pour frapper 
Vimagination et inspirer une plus 
grande terreur.” (Vol. 13, p. 37.) 
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interest in the enterprise, and wherein the numbers of each 
separate contingent were unknown. 
Ktésias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men and 1000 


f the war-chariots: if he 
Other testi. ‘iemes, independent of the war-c 


monies counts the crews of the triremes apart from the 
about the 890,000 men (as seems probable), the total will then 
oe τὸ be considerably above ἃ million. flian assigns an 


ageregate of 700,000 men: Diodérus! appears to 
follow partly Herodotus, partly other authorities. None of 
these witnesses enable us to correct Herodotus, in a case where 
we are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some sort an original 
witness, having evidently conversed with persons actually present 
at the muster of Doriskus, giving us their belief as to the numbers, 
together with the computation, true or false, circulated among 
them by authority. Moreover, the contemporary Aschylus, 
while agreeing with him exactly as to the number of triremes, 
gives no specific figure as to the land force, but conveys to us in 
his “Perse” a general sentiment of vast number, which may seem 
in keeping with the largest statement of Herodotus: the Persian 
empire is drained of men—the women of Susa are left without 
husbands and brothers—the Baktrian territory has not been 
allowed to retain even its old men. The terror-striking effect 


1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 22, 23; Adlian, 
γι, H. xiii. 3; Diodérus, xi. 2—11. 

Respecting the various numerical 
statements in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, 
p. 75, 76. 

The Samian poet Cherilus, a few 
yeats younger than Herodotus, and 
contemporary with Thucydidés, com- 
posed an epic poem on the expedition 
of Xerxés against Greece. Two or 
three short fragments of it are all that 
is preserved: he enumerated all the 
separate nations who furnished con- 
tingents to Xerxés, and we find not 
only the Sake, but also the Solymi 
(apparently the Jews, and so construed 
by Josephus) among them. See Frag- 
nents ili. and iv. in Neeke’s edition of 
Cheerilus, p. 121—134. Josephus cont. 
Apion. Ὁ. 454, ed. Havercamp. 

2 Aschylus, Pers. 14—124, 722—787. 
Heeren (in his learned work on the 
commerce of the ancient world, Ueber 
den Verkebr der alten Welt, part 1, 
sect. 1, PP. 162, 558, 3rd edition) con- 
ceives t. 


actual muster-roll, made by Persian 
authority, of the army at Doriskus. I 
cannot think this at all probable: itis 
much more reasonable to believe that 
all his information was derived from 
Greeks who had accompanied the 
expedition. He must have seen and 
conversed with many such. ‘The 
Persian royal scribes or secretaries 
accompanied the king, and took note 
of any particular fact or person who 
might happen to strike his attention 
(Herodot, vii. 100; vili. 90), or to ex- 
hibit remarkable courage. They seem 
to have been specially attached to thie 
person of the king as ministers to his 
curiosity and amusement, rather than 
keepers of anthentic and continuous 
records, 

Heeren is disposed to accept the 
numerical totals, given by Herodotus 
as to the army of Xerxés, much too 
easily, in my judgment; nor is he cor- 
rect in supposing that the contin- 
genis of the Persian army marched 
with their wives and families (p. δ67--- 


at Herodotus had seen the 559) 


Crap, 
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of this crowd was probably quite as great as if its numbers had 
really corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 
After the numeration had taken “place, Xerxés passed in his 


chariot by each of the several contingents, observed 
their equipment, and put questions to which the 


royal scribes noted down the 


embarked on board a Sidonian trireme (which had 
been already fitted up with a gilt tent), and sailed 
along the prows of his immense fleet, moored in Tine 
about 400 feet from the shore, and every vessel 
completely manned for action. Such a spectacle was kin 


Kerxés 
passes in 
review the 
land force 
and the 
fleet at 
Doriskus— 
his con- 
yersation 
with the 
Spartan 


answers. He then 


Ξ 
Demaratus. 


well calculated to rouse emotions of arrogant con- 


fidence. 


It was in this spirit that he sent forthwith for 


Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, who was among his 
auxiliaries, to ask whether resistance on the part of the Greeks, 
to such a force, was even conceivable. The conversation between 
them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of the most 
impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek language.’ 


1 When Herodotus specifies his in- 
turmants (if is much to be regretted 
that he does not specify them oftener) 
they seem to be frequently Greeks, 
such as Dikeus the Athenian exile, 
Thersander of Orchomenus in Beotia, 
Archias of Sparta, &c. (iii. 55; viii. 65 ; 
1x. 16). He mentions the Spartan king 
Demaratus often, and usually under 
circumstances both of dignity and dra- 
matic interest: it is highly probable 
that he may have conversed with that 
prince himself, or with his descendants, 
who remained settled for a long time in 
Teuthrania, near the AMolic coast of 
Asia Minor (Xenoph. Hellenica, iii. 1, 
6), and he may thus have heard of 
representations offered by the exiled 
Spartan king to Xerxés. Neverthe- 
less the remarks made by Hoffmeis- 
ter, on the speeches ascribed to 
Demaratus, by Herodotus, are well- 
deserving of attention (Sittlich-reli- 
a Lebensansicht des Herodotus, Ὁ. 
1 


“ Herodotus always brings into con- 
nexion with insolent kings some man 
or other through whom he gives utter- 
ance to his own lessonsof wisdom. To 
Creesus, at the summit of his glory, 
comes the wise Solén: Croesus himself, 
reformed by his captivity, performs 


the same pert towards Cyrus and 
Kambyses: Darius, as a prudent and 
honest man, does not require any such 
counsellor; but Xerxés in his pride has 
the sententious Artabanus and the 
sagacious Demaratus attached to him ; 
while Amasis king of Egypt is employed 
to transmit judicious counsel to Poly- 
kratés, the despot of Samos. Since all 
these men speak one and the same 
language, it popes certain that they 
are introduced by Herodotus merely 
as spokesmen for his own criticisms 
on the behaviour and character of the 
various monarchs—criticisms which 
are nothing more than general maxims, 
moral and religious, brought out by 
Solén, Croesus, or Artabanus, on occa- 
sion of particular events. The speeches 
interwoven by Herodotus have, in the 


Tacitus—to make ‘the reader more 
intimately acquainted with the existing 
posture of affairs or with the character 
of the agents—but a different purpose 
quite foreign to history: they embody 
in the narrative his own personal con- 
victions respecting human life and the 
divine government.” , 

This last opinion of Hoffmeister is to 
a great degree true, but is rather too 
absolutely delivered. 
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Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most certainly, and the 
Dorians of Peloponnésus probably, will resist him to the death, 
be the difference of numbers what it may. Xerxés receives the 
statement with derision, but exhibits no feeling of displeasure : 
an honourable contrast to the treatment of Charidémus a century 
and a half afterwards, by the last monarch of Persia.’ 

After the completion of the review, Xerxés with the army 


March of | pursued his march westward, in three divisions and 
ra along three different lines of road, through the 
Doriskus territories of seven distinct tribes of Thracians, 
Mons" interspersed with Grecian maritime colonies, All 
Thrace was still within his own empire, and he took 
tions levied reinforcements from each as he passed: the Thracian 
onthe Satire were preserved from this levy by their 
pb ax unassailable seats amidst the woods and snows of 
of Thrace— Rhodopé. The islands of Samothrace and Thasus, 
particulatly ith their subject towns on the mainland—and the 
Abdéra. 


Grecian colonies Dikea,? Maroneia, and Abdéra— 
were successively laid under contribution for contingents of ships 
ormen. What was still more ruinous—they were constrained to 
provide a day’s meal for the immense host as it passed: on the 
day of his passage the Great King was their guest. Orders had 
been transmitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many 
months the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting 
food for the army, as well as delicacies for the monarch—in 
grinding flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up 
birds and fowls ; together with a decent display of gold and silver 
plate for the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for Xerxés 


and his immediate companions, 


1 Herodot. vii. 101—104. How in- 
ferior is the scene between Darius 
and Charidémus, in Quintus Curtius! 
(iii. 2, 9—19, p. 20, ed. Miitzel). 

Herodotus takes up substantially 
the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs 
through the Perse of Alschylus; but 
he handles it like a social philosopher, 
with a strong perception of the real 
causes of Grecian superiority. 

It is not improbable that the skele- 
ton of the conversation between Xerxés 
and Demaratus was a reality, heard 
by Herodotus from Demaratus himself 


while the army received their 


or from his sons; for the extreme 
speciality with which the Lacedx- 
monian exile confines his praise to the 
Spartans and Dorians, not including 
the other Greeks, hardly represents the 
feeling of Herodotus himself. ᾿ 

The minuteness of the narrative 
which Herodotus gives respecting the 
deposition and family circumstances 
of Demaratus ie 68 seq.), and his view 
of the death of Kleomenés as an atone- 
ment to that prince for injury done, 
may seem derived from family in- 
formation (vi. 48). 

2 Herodot. vii. 109, 111, 118. 
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rations in the open region around: on commencing the march 
next morning, the tent with all its rich contents was plundered, 
and nothing restored to those who hd furnished it. Of course 
so prodigious a host, which had occupied seven days and seven 
nights in crossing the double Hellespontine bridge, must also 
have been for many days on its march through the territory, and 
therefore at the charge of each one among the cities, so that the 
cost brought them to the brink of ruin, and even in some cases 
drove them to abandon house and home. The cost incurred by 
the city of Thasus, on account of their possessions of the mainland, 
for this purpose was no less than 400 talents? (= £92,800): while 
at Abdéra, the witty Megakre6n recommended to his countrymen 
to go ina body to the temples and thank the gods, because Xerxés 
was pleased to be satisfied with one meal in the day. Had the 
menarch required breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites 
snust have been reduced to the alternative either of exile or of 
utter destitution.? A stream called Lissus, which seems to have 
been of no great importance, is said to have been drunk up by 
the army, together with a lake of some magnitude near Pistyrus.® 
Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the Pierians, 
between Pangeeus and the sea, Xerxés and his army 


Xerxés 
reached the river Strymén at the important station iad ane 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine-Roads, afterwards memo- pierehes to 

ἢ «ys . kanth 
rable by the foundation of Amphipolis. Bridges had 2c 0f the 
been already thrown over the river, to which the Akanthians 

ἢ ς je in regard to 
Magian priests rendered solemn honours by sacrificing the canal 
of Athés. 


white horses and throwing them into the stream. 
Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxés were not satisfied 
without the more precious sacrifices often resorted to by the 
Persians. He here buried alive nine native youths and nine 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot :4 


1 This sum of 400 talents was equi- 
valent to the entire annual tribute 
charged in the Persian king’s rent-roll, 
upon the satrapy comprising the wes- 
tern and southern coast of Asia Minor, 
wherein were included all the Ionic 
and Molic Greeks, besides Lykians, 
Pamphylians, &c. (Herod. iii. 90.) 

3 Herodot. vil. 118-120. He gives 
(vil. 187) the computation of the quan- 
tify of corn which would have been 


required for daily consumption, assum- 
ing the immense numbers as he con- 
jectures them, and reckoning one 
cheenix of wheat for each man’s daily 
consumption (=4of amedimnus). Itis 
unnecessary to examine a computation 
founded on such inadmissible data. 

3 Herodot. vil. 108, 109. 

4 Herodot. vii. 114. He pronounces 
this savage practice to be specially 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian 
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he also left, under the care of the Peonians of Siris, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus, which had been brought from the seat of empire, 
but which doubtless was foiind inconvenient on the line of march. 
From the Strymén he marched forward along the Strymonic Gulf, 
passing through the territory of the Bisalte near the Greek 
colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until he came to the Greek 
town of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus of Athés which had been 
recently cut through. The fierce king of the Bisalte? refused 
submission to Xerxés, fled to Rhodopé for safety, and forbade his 
six sons to join the Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, 
they nevertheless did so, and when they came back he caused all 
of them to be blinded. 

All the Greek cities which Xerxés had passed by obeyed his 
orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted the 
ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the 
inhabitants of Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and 
exertions in the cutting of the canal, and had probably made 
considerable profits during the operation: Xerxés now repaid 
their zeal by contracting with them the tie of hospitality, 
accompanied with praise and presents ; though he does not seem 
to have exempted them from the charge of maintaining the army 
while in their territory. He here separated himself from his 
fleet, which was directed to sail through the canal of Athés, to 
double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidie peninsula, 
to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival at Therma. 
The fleet in its course gathered additional troops from the Greek 
March of  1OWHS in the two peninsulas of Sithonia and Palléné, 
Xerxés to 85 well as on the eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf, in 

Heat the region called Krusis or Krossea, on the continental 
joinhim —gide of the isthmus of Palléné. These Greek towns 
Thermaie were numerous, but of little individual importance. 
ΤῸ Near Therma (Salonichi) in Mygdonia, in the interior 
of the Gulf and eastward of the mouth of the Axius, the fleet 
awaited the arrival of Xerxés by land from Akanthus. He seems 
to have had a difficult march, and to have taken a route 
considerably inland through Peonia and Krésténia—a wild, 


queen Amestris, wife of Xerxés, sought illustrious men, as offerings to the 
to prolong her own life by burying subterranean god. 
alive fourteen victims, children o 1 Herodot. viii. 116, 
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woody, and untrodden country, where his baggage-camels were 
set upon by lions, and where there were also wild bulls of 
prodigious size and fierceness. At lefigth he rejoined his fleet at 
Therma, and stretched his army throughout Mygdonia, the 
ancient Pieria, and Bottiewis, as far as the mouth of the 
Halakmén.! 

erxés had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, the 
northern boundary of what was properly called Favourable 
Hellas; after a march through nothing but subject Prospect 
territory, with magazines laid up beforehand for the invasion— 
subsistence of his army—with additional contingents aera 
levied in his course—and probably with Thracian 6 ἢ 
volunteers joining him in the hopes of plunder. The Xerxés. 
road along which he had marched was still shown with solemn 
reverence by the Thracians, and protected both from intruders 
and from tillage, even in the days of Herodotus.2 The Macedonian 
princes, the last of his western tributaries, in whose territory he 
now found himself—together with the Thessalian Aleuada— 
undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did the task as yet 
appear difficult: what steps the Greeks were taking to oppose 
him shall be related in the coming chapter. 


1 Herodot. vii. 122—1L97. 2 Herodot. vii. 116. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF 
MARATHON TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF 
THERMOPYLA. 


Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 
after the repulse of the Persians from Marathén is very scanty. 
Kleomenés and Leotychidés, the two kings of Sparta (the 
former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the latter to the 
Violent. younger or the Prokleid, race), had conspired for the 
proceedings. purpose of dethroning the former Prokleid king 
Kleoments, Demaratus: and Kleomenés had even gone so far as 
Sparta. to tamper with the Delphian priestess for this purpose. 
His manoeuvre being betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so 
alarmed at the displeasure of the Spartans, that he retired into 
Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the 
powerful influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm 
the Arcadian people against his country. The Spartans, alarmed 
in their turn, voluntarily invited him back with a promise of 
amnesty. But his renewed lease did not lastlong. His habitual 
violence of character became aggravated, into decided insanity, 
insomuch that he struck with his stick whomsoever he met; and 
his relatives were forced to confine him in chains under a Helot 
sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day constrained this man 
to give him his sword, with which he mangled himself dreadfully 
and perished. So shocking a death was certain to receive a re- 
ligious interpretation: yet which, among the misdeeds of his life, 
had drawn down upon him the divine wrath, was a point difficult 
to determine. Most of the Greeks imputed 10 to the sin of his 
having corrupted the Pythian priestess.1 But the Athenians and 


3 Herodot. vt. 74, 75, 
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Argeians were each disposed to an hypothesis of their own: the 
former believed that the gods had thus punished the Spartan king 
for having cut timber in the sacred®grove of Eleusis—the latter 
recognized the avenging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove 
Kleomenés had burnt, along with so many suppliant warriors who 
had taken sanctuary init. Without pronouncing between these 
different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with expressing 
his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenés was an atone- 
ment for his conduct to Demaratus. But what surprises us most 
is to hear that the Spartans, usually more disposed than other 
Greeks to refer every striking phenomenon to divine agency, re- 
cognized on this occasion nothing but a vulgar physical cause : 
Kleomenés had gone mad (they affirmed) through habits of 
intoxication, learnt from some Scythian envoys who had come to 
Sparta. | 

The death of Kleomenés, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the Aiginetans to prefer a Qua; 

: ν : plaint 
complaint at Sparta respecting their ten hostages, of the 
whom Kleomenés and Leotychidés had taken away Avetsns 
from the island, a little before the invasion of Attica 2 ea 
by the Persians under Datis, and deposited at Athens and Leoty- 
as guarantee to the Athenians against aggression from tne subject 
Aigina at that critical moment. - Leotychidés was the of the 

τς ec : as ges 

surviving auxiliary of Kleomenés τὰ the requisition of which those 
these hostages, and against him the Mginetans com- {πὰ Fase 
plained. Though the proceeding was one unquestion- gina 
ably beneficial to the general cause of Greece,” yet 
such was the actual displeasure of the Lacedemonians against the 
deceased king and his acts, that the survivor Leotychidés was 
brought to a public trial, and condemned to be delivered up as 
prisoner in atonement to the Aiginetans. The latter were about 
to carry away their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named 
Theasidés pointed out to them the danger which they were 
incurring by such an indignity against the regal person. The 
Spartans (he observed) had passed sentence under feelings of 
temporary wrath, which would probably be exchanged for 


sympathy if they saw the sentence executed. 


1 Herodot. vi. 84. ἐν τῇ Αἰγίνῃ, καὶ κοινὰ τῇ “Ἑλλάδι ἀγαθὰ 
3 Herodot. vi. 61. Ἐλεομένεα, ἐόντα igs &c. 
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Accordingly the Aiginetans contented themselves with stipu- 
lating that Leotychidés shoyld accompany them to Athens and 


The redemand their hostages detained there. The Athe- 
Epon nians refused to give up the hostages, in spite of the 
Leotychidés emphatic terms in which the Spartan king set forth 
ena the sacred obligation of restoring a deposit! They 
ne a justified the refusal in part by saying that the deposit 
with them had been lodged by the two kings jointly, and could 
toa” not be surrendered to one of them alone. But they 
back the probably recollected that the hostages were placed 

with them less as a deposit than as a security against 
AKginetau hostility—which security they were not disposed to 
forego. 


Leotychidés having been obliged to retire without success, the 
Aiginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for them- 


Refusal selves, They waited for the period of a solemn 

eee festival celebrated every fifth year at Sunium; on 
enians τ « . . ΄ 

togiveup | which occasion a ship, peculiarly equipped and carry- 

a ἀρον ing some of the leading Athenians as Thedrs or sacred 

᾿ ee tans, CLVOYs sailed thither from Athens. This ship they 


found means to capture, and carried all on board 
prisoners to Mgina. Whether an exchange took place, or whether 
the prisoners and hostages on both sides were put to death, we do 
notknow. But the consequence of their proceeding was an active 
and decided war between Athens and Algina,? beginning 
seemingly about 488 or 487 B.c., and lasting until 481 B.c., the 
year preceding the invasion of Xerxés. 

An Aiginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advantage of 
this war to further a plot against the government of the island. 
Having been before banished (as he thought unjustly), he now 


1 Herodot. vi. 85; compare vi. 49— 
73, and chap. xxxvi. of this History. 

2 Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of ἣν yap δὴ τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
πεντήρης ἐπὶ Σουνίῳ (vi. 87), I fol- 
low the reading proposed by Schodmann 
and sanctioned by Boeckh— evrery- 
pis. Itis hardly conceivable that the 
Athenians at that time should have 
had any ships with five banks of oars 
(πεντήρης) : moreover, apart from this 
objection, the word πεντήρης makes 
considerable embarrassment in the 


sentence: see Boeckh, Urkunden ttber 
ee ee Seewesen, chap. vii. pp 

, 18. 

The elder Dionysius of Syracuse is 
said to have been the first Greek who 
constructed πεντήρεις Or quinquereme 
ships (Diodér. xiv. 40, 41). 

There were many distinct pentaé- 
terides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the religious 
customs of Athens; see Aristoteles— 
Tlokrr, Fragm. xxvii. ed. Neumann; 
Pollux, viii. 187. 
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organized a revolt of the people against the ruling 
concerting with the Athenians a siqnultaneous inva- 
sion in support of his plan. Accordingly on the 
appointed day he rose with his partisans in arms and 
took possession of the Old Town—a strong post which 
had been superseded in course of time by the more 
modern city on the sea-shore, less protected though more 
convenient. Butno Athenians appeared, and without 
them he was unable to maintain his footing. He was 
obliged to make his escape from the island, after witness- 
ing the complete defeat of his partisans ; a large body of whom, 
seven hundred in number, fell into the hands of the government, 
and were led out for execution, One man alone among these 
prisoners burst his chains, fled to the sanctuary of Démétér 
Thesmophorus, and was fortunate enough to seize the handle of 
the door before he was overtaken. In spite of every effort to drag 
him away by force, he clung to it with convulsive grasp. His 
pursuers did not venture to put him to death in such a position, 
but they severed the hands from the body and then executed him, 
leaving the hands still hanging to and grasping? the door-handle, 
where they seem to have long remained without being taken off. 
Destruction of the seven hundred prisoners does not seem to have 
drawn down upon the Aginetan oligarchy either 
vengeance from the gods or censure from their 
contemporaries. But the violation of sanctuary, in the 
case of that one unfortunate man whose hands were 
cut off, was a crime which the goddess Démétér never forgave. 
More than fifty years afterwards, in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Aginetans, having been previously conquered 
by Athens, were finally expelled from their island: such expul- 
sion was the divine judgment upon them for this ancient impiety, 


oligarchy, 
The 


schem 

a demvu- 
cratical 
revolution 
in Atgina, 
in concert 
with Athens 
—the move- 
ment fails. 


Treatment 
of the 
defeated 
conspirators 
—sacrilege. 


1 See Thucyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having 
been the primitive city inhabited, bore 
the name of The City even in the time 
of Thucydidés (ii. 15), at a time when 
Athens and Peirwus covered so largea 
region around and near it. 

2 Herodot. vi. 91. χεῖρ 
εμπεῴφυκυῖαι ἦσαν τοῖσι ἐπισπαστὴρ 
The word κεῖναι for ἐκεῖναι, “those 
hands,” appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the 


real reading to have been κειναΐ (the 
Ionic dialect for xevai), “the hands 
with nothing attached to them”: 
compare a phrase not very unlike, 
Homer, Diad, iii. 376, κεινὴ δὲ τρυφάλεια 
ἅμ᾽ ἕσπετο, KC. 

Compare the narrative of the arrest 
of the Spartan king Pausanias, and of 
the manner in which he was treated 
when in sanctuary at the temple 
of re Chalkicekos (Thucyd. i. 
184). 
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which half a century of continued expiatory sacrifice had not 
been sufficient to wipe out? - | 

The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus arrived 
at Aigina one day too late. Their proceedings had been delayed 
by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes from the 


Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their own: with 


The Athe- ‘ : 

sans land these seventy sail they defeated the Atginetans, who 
oe met them with a fleet of equal number—and then 
var which landed on the island. The Aeginetans solicited aid 


from Argos, but that city was either too much dis- 
pleased with them, or too much exhausted by the defeat 
sustained from the Spartan Kleomenés, to grant it. Neverthe- 
less, one thousand Argeian volunteers, under a distinguished 
champion of the pentathlon named Eurybatés, came to their 
assistance, and a vigorous war was carried on, with varying 
success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked ata 
moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost four 
ships with their crews: on land they were more successful, and 
few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. The 
general of the latter, Eurybatés, confiding in his great personal 
strength and skill, challenged the best of the Athenian warriors 
to single combat. He slew three of them in succession, but the 
arm of the fourth, Séphanés of Dekeleia, was victorious, and 
proved fatal to him.2 At length the invaders were obliged to 
leave the island without any decisive result, and the war seems 
to have been prosecuted by frequent descents and privateering on 
both sides—in which Nikodromus and the Aiginetan exiles, 
planted by Athens on the coast of Attica near Sunium, took an 


1 Herodot. vi. 91. "Awd τούτον δὲ καὶ 
ἄγος σφι ἐγένετο, τὸ ἐκθύσασθαι οὐχ οἷοί 
TE ἐγένοντο ἐπιμηχανώμενοι; AAA’ ἔφθησαν 
ἐκπεσόντες πρότερον ἐκ τῆς νήσου ἡ σφι 
ἵλεων γενέσθαι τὴν θεόν. 

Compare Thucyd. ii. 27 about the 
final expulsion from gina. The 
Lacedemonians assigned to these ex- 
pelled Aiginetans a new abode in the 
territory of Thyrea, on the eastern 
coast of Peloponnésus, where they 
were attacked, taken prisoners, and 
put to death by the Athenians, in the 
eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 57). 


Now Herodotus, while he mentions 
the expulsion, does not allude to their 
subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could 
hardly have failed to notice it, as a 
further consummation of the divine 
judgment. We may reasonably pre- 
sume ignorance in this case, which 
would tend to support the opinion 
thrown out in a preceding chapter 
(c. xxxiii.) respecting the date of com- 
position of his history—in the earliest 
years of the Peloponnesian war. 
2 Herodot. ix. 75. 
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active part ;1 the advantage on the whole being on the side of 
Athens. ” 

The general course of this war, and especially the failure of 
the enterprise concerted with Nikodromus in conse- peat οἱ 
quence of delay in borrowing ships from Corinth, this war in 
were well calculated to impress upon the Athenians oats, 
the necessity of enlarging their naval foree. And it εὐ 
is from the present time that we trace among them their mili- 
the first growth of that decided tendency towards a loa 
maritime activity, which coincided so happily with the expansion 
of their democracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian history, 
as well as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of the 
Persians at Marathén has been dwelt upon in a 
preceding chapter. Miltiadés, the victor in that field, 
having been removed from the scene under circum- the chies 
stances already described, Aristeidés and Themistoklés men 8 
became the chief men at Athens: and the former was intense 
chosen archon during the succeeding year. His Paty 
exemplary uprightness in magisterial functions them.— 


ensured to him lofty esteem from the general public, fe 
not without a certain proportion of active enemies, ay 
some of them sufferers by his justice. These enemies 
naturally became partisans of his rival Themistoklés, who had 
all the talents necessary for bringing them into co-operation. 
The rivalry between the two chiefs became so bitter and 
menacing, that even Aristeidés himself is reported to have said, 
“Tf the Athenians were wise they would cast both of us into the 
barathrum”. Under such circumstances it is not too much to 
say that the peace of the country was preserved mainly by the 
institution called Ostracism, the true character of which I have 
already explained. After three or four years of continued 
political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote of ostracism, 
and Aristeidés was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we are 


1 Herodot. vi. 90, 91, 92, 98. Thucyd. countries so near as Aginaand Attica, 
i. 41. About Séphanés, compare ix. may be seen by the more detailed 
Τὸ, description of a later war of the same 
How much damage was done by kind in 888 8.0. (Xenophén, Hellenic. 
such 8 privateering war, between v. 1) 
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unfortunately little informed. But it is highly probable that 
one of them was the impoxtant change of policy above alluded 
to—the conversion of Athens from a land power into a sea power, 
—the development of this new and stirring element in the minds 
of the people. By all authorities, this change of policy is 
ascribed principally and specially to Themistoklés.! 


Conversion ‘ ia 

pt ethene On that account, if for no other reason, Aristeidés 
land power would probably be found opposed to it: but it was 
sites eee moreover a change not in harmony with that old- 
posed 7 fashioned Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of life, 
Themi- and narrow range of active duty and experience— 


which Aristeidés seems to have approved in common 
with the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was naturally 
more of a wanderer and cosmopolite than the heavy-armed 
soldier: the modern Greek seaman even at this moment is so to 
a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety of his ideas 
and the quickness of his intelligence? The land service was a 
type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea service that of 


mutability and adventure, 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 19, 

2 See Mr, Galt’s interesting account 
of the Hydriot sailors, Voyages and 
Travels in the Mediterranean, Ὁ. 376-- 
378 (London, 1802). 

“The city of Hydra originated in a 
small colony of boatmen belonging to 
the Morea, who took refuge in the 
island from the tyranny of the Turks. 
About forty years ago they had multi- 
plied to a considerable number, their 
little village began to assume the ap- 
pearance of a town, and they had 
cargoes that went as far as Constanti- 
nople, In their mercantile transac- 
tions, the Hydriots acquired the 
reputation of greater integrity than 
the other Greeks, as well as of being 
the most intrepid navigators in the 
Archipelago; and they were of course 
regularly preferred. Their industry 
and honesty obtained its reward. The 
islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and 
Ipsara resemble Hydra in their insti- 
tutions, and possess the same character 
for commeércial activity. In paying 
their sailors, Hydra and its sister 
islands have ἃ peculiar custom. The 
whole amount of the freight is con- 
sidered as a common stock, from which 
the charges of victualling the ship are 


Such was the idea strongly enter- 


deducted. The remainder is then 
divided into two equal parts: one is 
allotted to the crew and equally 
shared among them without reference 
to age or rank; the other part is 
Sperone to the ship and captain. 
The capital of the cargo is a trust 
given to the captain and crew on 
certain fixed conditions. The character 
and manners of the Hydriot sailors, 
from the moral effect of these customs, 
are much superior in regularity to the 
ideas that we are apt to entertain of 
sailors. They are sedate, well-dressed, 
well-bred, shrewd, informed, and 
speculative. They seem to form a 
class, in the orders of mankind, which 
has no existence among us. By their 
voyages, they acquire a liberality of 
notion which we expect only among 
gentlemen, while in their domestic 
circumstances their conduct is suitable 
to their condition. The Greeks are all 
traditionary historians, and possess 
much of that kind of knowledge to 
which the term learning is usually 
applied, This, mingled with the 
other information of the Hydriots, 
gives them that advantageous cha. 
tracter of mind which I think they 
possess,” 
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tained by Plato and other philosophers :* though we may remark 
that they do not render justice tg the Athenian seaman. His 
training was far more perfect and laborious, and his habits of 
obedience far more complete,” than that of the Athenian hoplite or 
horseman: a training beginning with Themistoklés, and reaching its 
full perfection about the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as well 
as to acquire nautical practice, Themistoklés displayed 


Views 
all that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances and tons: 
and dangers of the time, for which Thucydidés gives ΟἼΟΥ ἀρὴ 
him credit: and there can be no doubt that Aristeidés, οὐ Themi- 
kes "7 stoklés—he 
though the honester politician of the two, was at this was at this 
particular crisis the less essential to his country. Not Pelee ἴῃ 


only was there the struggle with Agina, a maritime *¢ bis 
power equal or more than equal, and within sight of 
the Athenian harbour, but there was also in the 
distance a still more formidable contingency to guard against. 
The Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from 
Attica back to Asia; but the Persian monarch still remained 
with undiminished means of ageression as well as increased thirst 
for revenge ; and Themistoklés knew well that the danger from 
that quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed that 
it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition across 
the Aigean like that of Datis to Marath6n ;* against which the 
best defence would be found in a numerous and well-trained fleet. 
Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renewing the 
attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as they 
did over so many Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such 
positive warning was more than enough to stimulate the active 
genius of Themistoklés, who now prevailed upon his countrymen 
to begin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well 


Aristeidés. 


. 801. 


1 9 L - iv. δ 5 06. 
Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 706, 706. p 28ee fhe remarkable passage in 


Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 19. Iso. 


kratés, Panathenaic. ὁ. 43. 

Plutarch, Philopoemén, co. 14. Ἰλὴν 
᾿Επαμεινώνδαν μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσιν ὃκ- 
νοῦντα γεῦσαι τῶν κατὰ θάλασσαν ὠφε- 
λειῶν τοὺς πολίτας, ὅπως αὐτῷ μ' 
λάθωσιν ἀντὶ μονίμων δπλιτῶν, κατὰ 
Πλάτωνα, ναῦται γενόμενοι καὶ διαφθα- 
ρέντες, ἄπρακτον ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας καὶ τῶν 

ν ἀπελθεῖν Exovoliws: Compare Vil. 


Xenophén (Memorab. iii. 5, 19), attest. 
ing that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, 
the persons first in rank in the city, 
were also the most disobedient on 


ὃ Thucyd. 1.98, ἰδὼν (Themistoklés) 
τῆς βασιλέως στρατιᾶς τὴν κατὰ θάλασ- 
σαν ἔφοδον εὐπορωτέραν τῆς κατὰ γῆν 
οὖσαν, 


» military service. 
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“,ainst AEgina as against Persia.’ Not only were two hundred 
new ships built, and citizens,trained as seamen, but the important 
work was commenced, during the year when Themistoklés was 
either archon or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour 
for Athens at Peirzus, instead of the ancient open bay of Phalérum. 
The latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirsus 
with its three separate natural ports,” admitting of being closed 
and fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as in 
convenience, It is not too much to say, with Herodotus, that 
the Aiginetan “war was the salvation of Greece, by constraining 
the Athenians to make themselves a maritime power”. The 
Fleet of whole efficiency of the resistance subsequently made 


Athens to Xerxés turned upon this new movement in the 
tion of organization of Athens, allowed as it was to attain 
ore tolerable completeness through a fortunate concurrence 
heraall. of accidents; for the important delay of ten years, 


between the defeat of Marathén and the fresh invasion by which 
it was to be avenged, was in truth the result of accident. First, 
the revolt of Egypt; next, the death of Darius; thirdly, the 
indifference of Xerxés at his first accession towards Hellenic 
matters, postponed until 480 Bc. an invasion which would 
naturally have been undertaken in 487 or 486 3B.c., and which 
would have found Athens at that time without her wooden walls 
—the great engine of her subsequent salvation. 

Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could not 
Valuable Lave been built—a considerable amount of public 


nd Hoy money—was also by good fortune now available to the 


able to Athenians. It is first in an emphatic passage of the 
ecg poet Aischylus, and next from Herodotus on the 


ὑπο oe present occasion, that we hear of the silver mines of 


Lauriumin Laurium‘*in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
δυο, they rendered to the state. They were situated in the 
southern portion of the territory, not very far from the 
promontory of Sunium,’ amidst a district of low hills which 


1 Thucyd. i, 14, Herodot. vii. 144. 4 Aschylus, Perss, 285. 

2 Thucyd. i. 93. 5 The mountain region of Laurium 

3 Herodot. vii. 144, Οὗτος yap ὁ has beenoccasionally visited by modern 
πόλεμος συστὰς ἔσωσε τότε THY ΠΠλλάδα, travellers, but never carefully surveyed 
ἀναγκάσας θαλασσίους γενέσθαι ᾿Αθη- until 1836, when Dr. Fiedler examined 
vaious. it mineralogically by order of the 

Thucyd. 1, 18, ναυτικοὶ ἐγένοντο present Greek government. See his 
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extended across much of the space between the eastern sea at 
Thorikus and the western at Anapplystus. At what time they 
first began to be worked we have no information ; but it seems 
hardly possible that they could have been worked with any spirit 
or profitable result until after the expulsion of Hippias and the 
establishment of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Neither the strong local factions, by which different portions of 
Attica were set against each other before the time of Peisistratus 
—nor the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons—were 
likely to afford confidence and encouragement. But when the 
democracy of Kleisthenés first brought Attica into one systematic 
and comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at Athens—the power of that central 
government over the mineral wealth of the country, and its means 
of binding the whole people to respect agreements concluded 
with individual undertakers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of Laurium. It was the practice of the 
Athenian government either to sell, or to let fora long term of 
years, particular districts of this productive region to individuals 
or companies ; on consideration partly of a sum or fine paid down, 
partly of a reserved rent equal to one-twenty-fourth part of the 
gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 


treasury, at the time when Themistoklés made his 
proposition to enlarge the naval force, a great sum} 
arising from the Laurian mines, out of which a dis- 
tribution was on the point of being made among the 
eitizens— ten drachms to each man. This great amount 
in hand must probably have been the produce of the 
purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, 
since the small annual reserved rent can hardly 
have been accumulated during many successive years. 
New and enlarged enterprises in mines must be sup- 


Reisen durch Griechenland, vol. i. pp. in ancient times—and 
89, 73. The region is now little better 

than a desert, but Fiedler especially 
notices the great natural fertility of 
the plain near Thorikus, together with 
the good harbour at that place—both 
circumstances of great value at the 
time when the mines were in work. 
Many remains are seen of shafts sunk 


ἕκαστος δέκα δραχμάς. 


Themi- 
stoklés 
prevails 
upon the 
Ὁ ΠΡΟΣ 
eople to 
fotezo the 
distribution 
of this fund, 
and employ 
it in 
building an 
increased 
number of 
ships. 


sunk in 80 


workmanlike a manner as to satisfy 
the eye of a miner of the present day. 


. ἴθ. 
᾿ Herodot. vii. 144, Ὅτε ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
γενομένων χρημάτων μεγάλων ἐν τῷ κοινῷ, 
τὰ ἐκ τῶν μετάλλων ode προσῆλθε τῶν 
ἀπὸ Λαυρείου, ἔμελλον λάξεσθαι δονηδ᾽ 
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posed to have been recently begun by individuals under contract 
with the government: otherwise there could hardly have been 
at the moment so overflowing an exchequer, or adequate means 
for the special distribution contemplated. Themistoklés availed 
himself of this precious opportunity—set forth the necessities of 
the war with Algina, and the still more formidable menace from 
the great enemy in Asia—and prevailed upon the people to forego 
the promised distribution for the purpose of obtaining an efficient 
navy. One cannot doubt that there must have been many 
speakers who would try to make themselves popular by opposing 
this proposition and supporting the distribution ; insomuch that 


1 All the information—unfortunately 
it is very scanty—which we possess re- 
specting the ancient mines of Laurium, 
is brought together in the valuable 
Dissertation of M. Boeckh, translated 
and appended to the English transla- 
tion of his Public Economy of Athens. 
He discusses the fact stated in this 
chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of 
that Dissertation : but there are many 
of his remarks in which I cannot 
concur. 

After multiplying ten drachme by 
the assumed number of 20,000 Athenian 
citizens, making a sum total distributed 
of 334 talents, he goes on—‘‘That the 
distribution was made annually might 
have been presumed from the principles 
of the Athenian administration, with- 
out the testimony of Cornelius Nepos. 
We are not therefore to suppose that 
the savings of several years are meant, 
nor merely a surplus; but that all the 
public money arising from the mines, 
as it was not required for any other 
object, was divided among the members 
of the community ” (p. 632). 

Weare hardly authorized to conclude 
from the passage of Herodotus that ald 
the sum received from the mines was 
about to be distributed. The treasury 
was very rich, and a distribution was 
about to be made—but it does not 
follow that nothing was to be left in 
the treasury after the distribution. 
Accordingly, all calculations of the 
total produce of the mines, based upon 
this passage of Herodotus,are uncertain. 
Nor is it clear that there was any regu- 
lar annual distribution, unless we are 
to take the passage of Cornelius Nepos 
a$ proving it; but he talks rather about 
the magistrates employing this money 
for jobbing purposes—not about a regu- 


lar distribution (‘Nam cum pecunia 
ublica que ex metallis redibat, 
argitione magistratuum quotannis 
periret”. Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2). 
A story is told by Polycenus, from 
whomsoever he copied it, of a sum of 
100 talents in the treasury, which 
Themistoklés persuaded the people to 
hand over to 100 rich men, for the pur- 
pose of being expended as the latter 
might direct, with an obligation to 
reimburse the money in case the bone 
were not satisfied with the expenditure: 
these rich men eae each the sum 
awarded to him in building a newship, 
much to the satisfaction of the people 
(Polyen. i. 30). This story differs 
materially from that of Herodotus, and 
we cannot venture either to blend the 
two together or to rely upon Polyznus 
separately. 

IT imagine thatthe sum of 33 talents, 
or 50 talents, necessary for the distri- 
bution, formed part of a larger sum 
lying in the treasury, arising from the 
mines. Themistoklés persuaded the 
people to employ the whole sum in ship- 

uilding, which of course implied that 
the distribution was to be renounced. 
Whether there had been distribu.ions 
of asimilar kind in former years, as M. 
Boeckh affirms, is a matter on which 
we have no evidence. M. Boeckh 
seems to me not to have kept in view 
the fact (which he himself states just 
before) that there were two sources of 
receipt into the treasury—original 
purchase-money paid down, and re- 
served annual rent. It is from the 
former source that I imagine the large 
sum lying in the treasury to have been 
derived: the small reserved rent pro- 
bably went among the annual items of 
the state-budget.. 
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the power of the people generally to feel the force of a distant 
motive as predominant over a presqnt gain, deserves notice as an 
earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self-denial, 
not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when 

x ἐς Prepara- 

the preparations of Xerxés came to be matured, and tions of 
his armament was understood to be approaching, ** ἡ 
The orders for equipment of ships and laying in of pe Gener 
provisions, issued by the Great King to his subject ἢ Tae 
Greeks in Asia, the Aigean, and Thrace, would of course become 
known throughout Greece Proper; especially the vast labour 
bestowed on the canal of Mount Athdés, which would be the 
theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or Akanthian 
citizen who visited the festival games in Peloponnésus. All these 
premonitory evidences were public enough, without any need of 
that elaborate stratagem whereby the exiled Demaratus is alleged 
to have secretly transmitted, from Susa to Sparta, intelligence of 
the approaching expedition! The formal announcements of 
Xerxés all designated Athens as the special object of his wrath 
and vengeance.? Other Grecian cities might thus hope to escape 
without mischief: so that the prospect of the great eek 
invasion did not at first provoke among them any from Persia 
unanimous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when ' demand 


eart 


the first heralds despatched by Xerxés from Sardis in saben ΤΟΙΣ 
the autnmn of 481 B.c., a little before his march to the cities— 


Hellespont, addressed themselves to the different cities {707 
with demand of earth and water, many were disposed SOD se 
to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, were ™ 
any heralds sent; and these two cities were thus from the 
beginning identified in interest and in the necessity of defence. 
Both of them sent, in this trying moment, to consult the Delphian 
oracle ; while both at the same time joined to convene a Pan- 
Hellenic congress at the Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of 
organizing resistance against the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 
even against their own natural instincts, into something approach- 


1 Herodot, vii. 239. 2 Herodot. vii. 8—138 
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ing more nearly to political union. The present congress, assem- 
Pan-he bled under the influence of common fear from Persia, 


lenic has more of a Pan-hellenic character than any political 
congress : : . : 
convened event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. 


Ay Ya It extends far beyond the range of those Pelopon- 


Spartaat nesian states who constitute the immediate allies of 
the Isthmus : : 
of Corinth. Sparta: it comprehends Athens, and is even sum- 
Important moned in part by her strenuous instigation: moreover 
reas it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
language, however distant, which can be induced to 
take part in it—even the Kretans, Korkyreans, and Sicilians. 
lt is true that all these states do not actually come,—but earnest 
efforts are made to induce them to come. The dispersed brethren 
of the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal themselves in the 
same ranks for a joint political purpose’—the defence of the 
common. hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new fact 
in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to anything 
which has gone before—enlarging prodigiously the functions and 
duties connected with that headship of Greece which had hitherto 
been in the hands of Sparta, but which is about to become too 
comprehensive for her to manage—and thus introducing increased 
habits of co-operation among the subordinate states, as well as rival 
hopes of aggrandizement among the leaders. The congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth marks such further advance in the centralising 
tendencies of Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march 
in the same direction: but the promise will not be found realized. 
lis first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While most 
πε δες of the deputies present came prepared, in the name 
the congress of their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity 
in healing and brotherhood, they also addressed all their efforts 


feuds 


ane tee to appease the feuds and dissensions which reigned 
Grecks— among particular members of their own meeting. Of 


pycially these the most prominent, as well as the most danger- 
aed and ous, was the war still subsisting between Athens and 
ὍΝ figina. The latter was not exempt, even now, 


from suspicions of medising? (1.2, embracing the cause of the 


1 Herodot, vii. 145. Φρονήσαντες εἴ ὡς δεινῶν ἐπιόντων ὁμοίως πᾶσι “HA. 
κως ἕν re γένοιτο τὸ ᾿Ἑλληνικὸν, καὶ εἰ λησι, ᾿ 
συγκύψανγτες τωὐτὸ πρήσσοιεν mavres, % Herodot, vill. 92 
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Persians), which had been raised by her giving earth and water 
ten years before to Darius. But her present conduct afforded no 
countenance to such suspicions: she took earnest part in the 
congress as well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with Athens In this 
work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the safety of Greece, the 
Athenian Themistoklés took a prominent part, as well as Chileos 
of Tegea in Arcadia? The congress proceeded to send envoys 
and solicit co-operation from such cities as were yet either 
equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, and the 
Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to despatch 
spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the state and 
prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, but ai ang 
released by express order of Xerxés, who directed that mistrust 
the full strength of his assembled armament should caer ina 
be shown to as: in order that the terror of the Greece. 
Greeks might be thus magnified. The step was well calculated 
for such a purpose: but the discouragement throughout Greece 
was already extreme, at this critical period when the storm was 
about to burst upon them. Even to intelligent and well-meaning 
Greeks, much more to the careless, the timid, or the treacherous, 
Xerxés with his countless host appeared irresistible, and indeed 
something more than human.’ Of course such an impression 
would be encouraged by the large number of Greeks already his 
tributaries : and we may even trace the manifestations of a wish 
to get rid of the Athenians altogether, as the chief objects of 
Persian vengeance and chief hindrance to tranquil submission. 
This despair of the very continuance of Hellenic life and 
autonomy breaks forth even from the sanctuary of Hellenic 
religion, the Delphian temple, when the Athenians, in their 
distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the oracle. Hardly had 
their two envoys performed the customary sacrifices, and sat 
down in the inner chamber near the priestess Aristoniké, when 
she at once exclaimed—* Wretched men, why sit ye there? Quit 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. 3 Herodot, vii, 203. οὐ γὰρ θεὸν εἶναν 
3 Plutarch, Themistokl.o,10, About τὸν ἐπιόντα ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ἀλλ’ 
Chileos, Herodot. ix. 9, ἄνθρωπον, &.: compare also vii. 56, 
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your land and city, and flee afar! Head, body, feet, and hands 
are alike rotten: fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian 
chariot, shall overwhelm you: nor only your city, but other 
cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the gods, 
which are now sweating and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, 
by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities impending. 
Get ye away from the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in 
sorrow.” 1 
So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
oe priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, 
conveyed in and durst not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow 
the reply they were encouraged yet to hope by an influential 
Dis Delphian citizen named Timon (we trace here as 
Athenian elsewhere the underhand working of these leading 
ΤΉΤΟΥ͂Θ, Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to 
provide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplication, 
and to approach. the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: “O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us something 
more comfortable concerning our country; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here until death”. Upon which 
the priestess replied— Athéné with all her prayers and all her 
sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.” But this assurance I 
will give you, firm as adamant. When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athéné that the 
wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot from 
the continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall yet live 
to fight another day. Ὁ divine Salamis, thou too shalt destroy the 
children of women, either at the seed-time or at the harvest.” 8 
1 Herodot. vii. 140. even when the general sense of an oracle 
ie is plain (which it hardly ever is), the 


) 
"AXN trop ἐξ ἀδύτοιο, κακοῖς δ᾽ ἐπικίδνατε particular phrases are always wild and 
θυμόν. vague. 


It is a sentence of nothing Ὁ 

tion and sadness; though - 

Schweighiuser with other commenta- : ᾿ : 

tors try to infuse into it something of , Compare with this the declaration of 
encouragement by construing θυμόν, Apollo to Croesus of Lydia (i. 91). 
fortitude. The translation of Valla anc 3, . . 4 Ἐεῖχος Τριτογενεῖ ξύλι" 
Schultz is nearer to the truth. But voy διδοῖ εὐρύοπα Leus 
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This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. 
It left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark, gentence of 
and unintelligible: and the envoys wrote it down to pee 

ghtful, 
carry back to Athens, not concealing probably the yet obscure: 
terrific sentence which had preceded it. When read fine ὴ 
to the people, the obscurity of the meaning provoked { inte 
many different interpretations. What was meant by genuity and 
“the wooden wall”? Some supposed that the acro- Thomi. oF 
polis itself, which had originally been surrounded with Stoklés. 
a wooden palisade, was the refuge pointed out; but the greater 
number, and among them most of those who were by profession 
expositors of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall indicated 
the fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a naval 
battle, and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica for 
ever. The last lines of the oracle, wherein it was said that 
Salamis would destroy the children of women, appeared to 
them to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval 
combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best ex- 
positors of the divine will. It harmonized completely with the 
despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible 
sentence pronounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some 
foreign land presented itself as the only hope of safety even for 
their persons. The fate of Athens,—and of Greece generally, 
which would have been helpless without Athens,—now hung 
upon a thread, when Themistoklés, the great originator of the 
fleet, interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, 
to ensure the proper use of it. He contended that if the god had 
intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a naval disaster to 
the Greeks, that island would have been called in the oracle by 
some such epithet as “wretched Salamis”: but the fact that it 
was termed “divine Salamis,” indicated that the parties, destined 
to perish there, were the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks 
themselves, He encouraged his countrymen therefore to abandon 
their city and country, and to trust themselves to the fleet as the 
wooden wall recommended by the god, but with full determina- 


Modvar ἀπόρθητον τελέθειν; τὸ φὲ τέκμα "Q θείη Radaule, ἀπολεῖς δὲ σὺ τέκνα 
τ' Wao ὁ es ᾿ μὲ Paka é&a.—(Herodot, vil, 141.) 
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tion to fight and conquer on board Great indeed were the 
consequences which turned upon this bold stretch of exegetical 
conjecture. Unless the Athenians had been persuaded, by some 
plausible show of interpretation, that the sense of the oracle 
encouraged instead of forbidding a naval combat, they would 
in their existing depression have abandoned all thought of 
resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 


Greatand nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution 
Pan _—« aad patriotism could have enabled the Athenians to 
helene bear up against such terrific denunciations from the 
ofthe. -Delphian god, and persist in resistance in place of 
Athenians i i i i 
~ strongly seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus emphati- 
attested by cally impresses this truth upon his readers ;? nay, he 
ashis own’ Ven steps out of hia way to do so, proclaiming Athens 
judgment. ag the real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did 


about the beginning of the Peloponnesian war—at a time when 
Athens, having attained the maximum of her empire, was alike 
feared, hated, and admired by most of the Grecian states—he 
knows that the opinion which he is giving will be unpopular 
with his hearers generally, and he apologises for it as something 
wrung from him against his will by the force of the evidence,® 


1 Herodot. vii. 148. Ταύτῃ Θεμιστο- 
κλέος ἀποφαινομένου, ᾿Αθηναῖοι ταῦτά 
oh. ἔγνωσαν αἱρετώτερα, εἶναι μᾶλλον ἣ 
τὰ τῶν χρηῃησμολόγων, οἱ οὐκ ἕων ναυμα- 
“ἣν ἀρβικεύνυ., ἀλλὰ ἐκλιπόντας γώ 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν, ἄλλην τινὰ οἰκίζει 

There is every reason to accept the 
statement of Herodotus as true, re- 
specting these oracles delivered to the 
Athenians, and the debated interpre- 
tation of them. They must have been 
discussed publicly in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may have 
conversed. with persons who had heard 
the discussion. Respecting the other 
oracle which he states to have been 
delivered to the Spartans—intimating 
that either Sparta must be conquered 
or a king of Sparta must perish—we 
may reasonably doubt whether it was 
in existence before the battle of 'Ther- 
mopyle (Herodot. vii. 220). 

The later writers, Justin (ii. 192), 
Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polysenus 
{i. 30), give an. account of the proceed- 
ings of Themistoklés, inferior to Hero- 


dotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy. 

2 Herodot. vii. 189. οὐδέ σφας χρησ- 
τήρια φοβερὰ, ἐλθόντα ἐκ Δελφῶν, καὶ ἐς 
δεῖμα βαλόντα, ἔπεισε ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν “Ἔλ- 
Adda, ὅσ. 

For the abundance of oracles and 
prophecies,from many different sources, 
which would be current at such a 
moment of anxiety, we may compare 
the analogy of the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, described by the 
contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii, 8). 

3 Herodot. vii. 189, ᾿Ενθαῦτα avay- 

. . ξέργομαι γνώμην ἀποδέξ 
ἐπίφθονον μὲν πρὸς τῶν πλεό- 
vov ἀνθρώπων" ὅμως δὲ, τῇ γέ μοι 
φαίνεται εἶναι ἀληθὲς, οὐκ ἐπισχήσω. Eb 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, καταῤῥωδήσαντες τὸν ἐπιόντα 
κίνδυνον, ἐξέλιπον τὴν σφετέρην, ἄσ. 
» 6 « « Nov δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους ἂν τις 
λέγων σωτῆρας γενέσθαι, τῆς “Ἑλλάδος, 
οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι τὸ ἀληθές, ἄζο. : 

The whole crepe deserves peculiar 
attention, as it brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to 
whom his history is addressed, and the 
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Not only did the Athenians dare to stay and fight against 
immense odds: they, and they alone, threw into the cause that 
energy and forwardness whereby it*was enabled to succeed, as 
will appear further in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, in 
which they contributed to the result. As soon as the congress of 
deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became essential to 
recognize some one commanding city. With regard to the land 
force, no one dreamt of contesting the pre-eminence of Sparta. 
But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were more disputable, 
since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, and little or no 
nautical skill; while Athens brought two-thirds of the entire 
naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon these 
grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should com- 
mand at sea and Sparta on land: but the majority of the allies 
manifested a decided repugnance, announcing that they would 
follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the Athenians, 
hey at once waived their pretensions, as soon as they saw that 
the unity of the confederate force at this moment of peril would 
be compromised.? To appreciate this generous abnegation of a 
claim in itself so reasonable, we must recollect that the love of 
pre-eminence was among the most prominent attributes of the 
Hellenic character; a prolific source of their greatness and 
excellence, but producing also no small amount both of their 
follies and their crimes. To renounce at the call of public 
obligation a claim to personal honour and glory is perhaps the 
rarest of all virtues in a son of Hellén. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up tothe pitch of resistance 
—prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as well as to 
fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive—furnishing 


could have defended, and would have 


mode of judging with which they n 
defended, the Isthmus of Corinth, for- 


looked back on the Persian war. One 


is apt unconsciously to fancy that an 
ancient historian writes for men in the 
abstract, and not for men of given 
sentiments, prejudices, and_ belief. 
The persons whom Herodotusaddressed 
are those who were so full of admira- 
tion for Sparta, as to ascribe to her 
chiefly the honour of having beaten 
back the Persians; and to maintain, 
that even without the aid of Athens, 
the Spartans and Peloponnesians both 


tified asit was by a, wall built expressly. 
The Peloponnesian allies of that day 
forgot that they were open to attack 
by sea as well as by land, 

1 Herodot. vii. 189. ἑλόμενοι δὲ τὴν 
“Ἑλλάδα περιεῖναι ἐλευθέρην, τοῦτο τὸ 
“Ἑλληνικὸν πᾶν τὸ λοιπὸν, ὅσον μὴ ἐμήδεσε, 
αὐτοὶ οὗτοι ἦσαν οἱ ἐπεγείραντες, καὶ 
βασιλέα μετά γε θεοὺς ἀνωσάμενοι. 

2 Herodot. viii, 2, 3: compare Vil 
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two-thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting the building 
unwilling. of fresh ships util the last moment'—sending forth 
ness OF the ablest and most forward leader in the common 
inability, é 
onthe part cause, while content themselves to serve like other 
se states under the leadership of Sparta. During the 
of Greeks, — winter preceding the march of Xerxés from Sardis, 
Persians. the congress at the Isthmus was trying, with little 
success, to bring the Grecian cities into united action. Among 
the cities north of Attica and Peloponnésus, the greater number 
were either inclined to submit, like Thébes and the greater part 
of Beotia, or were at least lukewarm in the cause of inde- 
pendence: so rare at this trying moment (to use the language 
of the unfortunate Plateans fifty-three years afterwards) was the 
exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against the invader.? 
Even in the interior of Peloponnésus, the powerful Argos 
maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first 
steps of the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting 
forth the common danger and soliciting co-operation. The 
result is certain, that no co-operation was obtained — the 
ΓΕ Argeians did nothing throughout the struggle ; but 
neutrality as to their real position, or the grounds of their 
of Argos. refusal, contradictory statements had reached the ears 
of Herodotus. They themselves affirmed that they were ready 
to have joined the Hellenic cause, in spite of dissuasion from the 
Delphian oracle—exacting only as conditions that the Spartans 
should conclude a truce with them for thirty years, and should 
equally divide the honours of headship with Argos. To the 
proposed truce there would probably have been no objection, 
nor was there any as to the principle of dividing the head- 
ship. But the Spartans added, that they had two kings, 
while the Argeians had only one; and inasmuch as neither of 
the two Spartan kings could be deprived of his vote, the Argeian 
King could only be admitted to a third vote conjointly with 
them. This proposition appeared to the Argeians (who con- 
sidered that even the undivided headship was no more than 


1 Herodot, vii. 144, ae ee = br ae ‘te pee Oe 
3 ἐπε ᾿ ἢ ,. conformable to history than the boasts 
| Thucyd. il, 56. ἐν καιροῖς ols σπᾶν OF intor orators respecting wide-spread 
nov ἣν τῶν Ἑλλήνων τινὰ ἀρετὴν τῇ patriotismin these times. See Demos. 
Ξέρξον δυνάμει ἀντιτάξασθαι. then. Philipp. iii. 27, p. 120. 
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their ancient right) as nothing better than insolent encroachment, 
and incensed them so much that thty desired the envoys to quit 
their territory before sunset; preferring even a tributary 
existence under Persia to a formal degradation as compared with 
Sparta. 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but 
seemingly not credited either by any other Greeks or 


by Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was shores ae 
that the Argeians had a secret understanding with ™mt™ 
Xerxés. It was even affirmed that they had been about 
the parties who invited him into Greece, as a means opinion of 
erogougs, 


both of protection to themselves and of vengeance 
against Sparta after their defeat by Kleomenés. And Herodotus 
himself evidently believed that they medised, though he is half 
afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud of words 
which betray the angry polemics going on about the maiter, even 
fifty years afterwards? It is certain that in act the Argeians 
were neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality was that 
they did not choose to join any Pan-hellenic levy except in the 
capacity of chiefs. But probably the more powerful reason was 
that they shared the impression, then so widely diffused through- 
out Greece, as to the irresistible force of the approaching host, 


1 Herodot. vii. 147—150. 

2 The opinion of Herodotus is de- 
livered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the name of the Argeians, 
and with evident reluctance. After 
enumerating all the Grecian contin- 
gents assembled for the defence of the 
isthmus, and the different inhabitants 
of Peloponnésus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to Say : Τούτων ὧν τῶν ἑπτὰ 
ἐθνέων αἱ λοιπαὶ πόλις πάρεξ τῶν κατέλεξα, 
ἐκ τοῦ μέσου ἐκατέατο" εἰ δὲ €A Eve 
ϑέρως ἔξεστι εἰπεῖν, ἐκ τοῦ 
μέσου κατήμενοι ἐμήδιζον (vill. 
73). This assertion includes the Ar- 
gelans without naming them. 

When he speaks respecting the 
Argeians by name, he is by no means 
so free and categorical: ier ai vii. 
152—he will give no opinion of his own, 
differing from the allegation of the 
Argeians themselves—he mentions 
other stories, incompatible with that 
allegation; but without Siebel 
sheir accuracy—he delivers a gener 
. Imoyition that those who think they 
have great reason to complain of the 


conduct of others would generally find, 
on an impartial scrutiny, that others 
have as much reason to complain of 
them—~“ And thus the conduct of Argos 
has not been so much worse than that of 
others"—oirw δὴ οὐκ “Apyetouge 
αἴσχιστα πεποίηται. 

At the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when the history of Hero- 
dotus was probably composed, the 
Argeians were in a peculiarly favourable 
position. They took part neither with 
Athens nor Lacedemén, each of whom 
was afraid of offending them. 
historian who openly countenanced a 
grave charge of treason against them 
In the memorable foregone combat 

inst Xerxés, wasthus likely toincur 
odium from both parties in Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Hero- 
dotus in respect to this matter are of 
little value (De Herodoti Malignit. c. 
28, p. 863), and are indeed unfair, since 
he represents the Argeian version of 
the facts as being universally believed 
(ἅπαντες ἴσασιν), which it evidently 
was not. 
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and chose to hold themselves prepared for the event. They kept 
up secret negotiations eve with Persian agents, yet not com- 
promising themselyes while matters were still pending. Nor is 
it improbable, in their vexation against Sparta, that they would 
have been better pleased if the Persians had succeeded,—all 
which may reasonably be termed medising. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by the 
epee parallel examples of Kréte and Korkyra, to which 
equivoca- places envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the 
tion of the same time. The Kretans declined to take any part, 
and Kor- on the ground of prohibitory injunctions from the 
eee oracle;+ the Korkyreans promised without perform- 
ing, and even without any intention to perform. Their neutrality 
was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they could fit out a naval 
force of sixty triremes, second only to that of Athens. With this 
important contingent they engaged to join the Grecian fleet, and 
actually seb sail from Korkyra; but they took care not to sail 
round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. Their fleet 
remained on the southern or western coast of Peloponnésus, 
under pretence of being weather-bound, until the decisive result 
of the battle of Salamis was known. Their impression was that 
the Persian monarch would be victorious, in which case they 
would have made a merit of not having arrived in time; but 
they were also prepared with the plausible excuse of detention 
from foul winds, when the result turned out otherwise, and when 
they were reproached by the Greeks for their absence.? Such 
duplicity is not very astonishing, when we recollect that it was 
the habitual policy of Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic 
confederacies.* 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on their 
Missionto mission to Geldn, the despot of Syracuse. Of that 
Gee, potentate, regarded by Herodotus as more powerful 
hisreply. than any state in Greece, I shall speak more fully 


1 Herodot. vii. 169, cs to Labeda Enon an the 

2 + 1ρ strong invective whic ey deliver 

Herodon. vit 108, : against Korkyra before the Athenian 

, > Thucyd. i. 32-37. It is perhaps assembly. (Thucyd. 1, 87-42.) The 

singular that the Corinthian envoysin conduct of Corinth herself, however, 

Thucydidés do not make any allusion on the same occasion, was not alto- 
to the duplicity of the Korkyreansin gether without reproach. 
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in a subsequent chapter: it is sufficient to mention now 
that he rendered no aid against Kerxés. Nor was it in his 
power to do so, whatever might have been his inclinations ; for 
the same year which brought the Pezsian monarch against 
Greece was also selected by the Carthaginians for a formidable 
invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian Greeks to the defence 
of their own island. It seems even probable that this simul- 
taneous invasion had been concerted between the Persians and 
Carthaginians.1 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus had 
thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause Grogan 
except some fair words from the Korkyreans. It was army sent 
about the time when Xerxés was about to pass the gs 
Hellespont, in the beginning of 480 B.c., that the first ao eee 
actual step for resistance was taken, at the instigation Tempé 
of the Thessalians. Though the great Thessalian τῷ ποιῇ 
family of the Aleuade were among the companions ὅθ #0. 
of Xerxés, and the most forward in inviting him into Greece, 
with every promise of ready submission from their countrymen, 
yet it seems that these promises were in reality unwarranted. 
The Aleuadee were at the head only of a minority, and perhaps 
were even in exile, like the Peisistratide:? while most of the 
Thessalians were disposed to resist Xerxés—for which purpose 
they now sent envoys to the Isthmus,? intimating the necessity of 
cuarding the passes of Olympus, the northernmost entrance of 
Greece. They offered their own cordial aid in this defence, 
adding that they should be under the necessity of making their 
own separate submission, if this demand were not complied with. 
Accordingly a body of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, 
under the command of the Spartan Eucenetus and the Athenian 
Themistoklés, were despatched by sea to Alus in Achzea Phthidtis. 
where they disembarked and marched by iand across Achza 
and Thessaly.* Being joined by the Thessalian horse, they 
occupied the defile of Tempé, through which the river Peneius 
makes its way to the sea by a cleft between the mountains 
Olympus and Ossa. 


1 Herodot. vii. 158---167. Diodér. thenaic. p. 188, 
xi, 22. ὃ Herodot. vil. 172: compare c. 130, 
2See Schol. ad Aristeid., Pana- ὦ Herodot. vii. 173. 
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The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé formed then, 
and forms still, fhe single entrance, open through- 
out winter as well as summer, from Lower or maritime 
Macedonia into Thessaly. The lofty mountain 
precipices approach so closely as to leave hardly room 
enough in some places for a road : ibis thus eminently 
defensible, and a few resolute men would be sufficient 
to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host.2 But the 
Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as they could 
not hold,—first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxés would be 
able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because there was 
also a second entrance passable in summer, from Upper Macedonia 
into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over the range of Olympus; 
an entrance which traversed the country of the Perrhebians and 
came into Thessaly near Gonnus, about the spot where the defile 
of Tempé begins to narrow. It was, in fact, by this second pass, 
evading the insurmountable difficulties of Tempé, that the 
advancing march of the Persians was destined to be made, under 
the auspices of Alexander king of Macedon, tributary to them and 
active in their service. That prince sent a communication of the 
fact to the Greeks at Tempé, admonishing them that they would be 
trodden under foot by the countless host approaching, and urging 
them to renounce their hopeless position.? He passed for a friend, 
and probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading 
the Greeks from unavailing resistance to Persia: but he was in 
reality a very dangerous mediator ; and as such the Spartans had 
good reason to dread him, in a second intervention of which we 
shall hear more hereafter. On the present occasion, the Grecian 


On arriving, 
they find 
that it can- 
not be suc- 
cessfully 
held against 
him, and 
retire. 


1 Herodot, vii. 172. τὴν ἐσβολὴν τὴν 
᾿Ολυμπικήν. See the description and 
plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke's Travels, 
vol. iv. ch. ix. p, 280; and the Disserta- 
tion of Kriegk, in which all the facts 
about this interesting defile are col- 
lected and compared (Das Thessalische 
Tempe, Frankfurt, 1834). 

The description of Tempé in Livy 
(xliti. 18; xliv. 6) seems more accurate 
than that of Pliny (H. N, iv. 8). We 
may remark that both the one and the 
other belong to times subsequent to 
the formation and organization of the 
Macedonian empire, when it came to 
hold Groece ina species of dependence. 
The Macedonian princes after Alexan- 


der the Great, while they added to the 
natural difficulties of Tempé by fortifi- 
cations, at the same time made the 
road more convenient as a military 
communication. In the time of Xerxég 
these natural difficulties had never 
been approached by the hand of art, 
and were doubtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass 
is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen 
and twenty feet broad elsewhere; the 

ass is about five English miles in 
ength (Kriegk, Ὁ. 831—88), 


2 Herodot. vii. 173. 
3 Herodot, viii. 140-148, 
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commanders were quite ignorant of the existence of any other 
entrance into Thessaly, besides Tympé, until their arrival in 
that region. Perhaps it micht have been possible to defend 
both entrances at once, and considering the immense impor- 
tance of arresting the march of the Persians at the frontiers 
of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some risk. So 
great was the alarm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly advice of 
Alexander, that they remained only a few days at Tempé, then. 
at once retired back to their ships, and returned by sea to the 
Isthmus of Corinth—about the time when Xerxés was crossing 
the Hellespont.? 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disastrous 
and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas ,. 
north of Mount Kitherén and of the Megarid ter- quences 
ritory without defence, and it served either as reason a ae 
or pretext for the majority of the Grecian states, north Reet 
of that boundary, to make their submission to Xerxés, all Hellas 
which some of them had already begun to do before.? a α Ἔ 
When Xerxés in the course of his march reached the cither αν 
Chermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, Xerxés, or 
the heralds whom he had sent from Sardis brought "*"* 
him tokens of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic 
name—the Thessalians, Dolopes, Ainianes, Perrhebians, Mag- 
nétes, Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthiétid Acheans, and 
Beotians. Among the latter is included Thébes, but not 
Thespie or Platea. The Thessalians, especially, not only 
submitted, but manifested active zeal and rendered much service 
in the cause of Xerxés, under the stimulus of the Alenada, 
whose party now became predominant: they were probably 
indignant at the hasty retreat of those who had come to defend 
them.® 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern fraction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming 
auxiliaries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempé 


1 Herodot. vii. 178, 174. τοῖς Τέμπεσι φυλακῆς, &C. 
3 Diodér. xi. 4, ἔτι παρούσης τῆς ἐν 3 Herodot. vii. 181, 132, 174. 
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and the arrival of Xerxés at Therma, no new plan of defence was 
yet thoroughly organized ; €or it was not until that arrival 
became known at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet 
made its forward movement to occupy Thermopyle and 


Artemisium,} 
1 Herodot. vii. 177. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
BATTLES OF THERMOPYL# AND ARTEMISIUM. 


It was while the northerly states of Greece were thus successively 
falling off from the common cause, that the deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the 
solemn engagement, in the event of success, to inflict 
upon these recusant brethren condign punishment; sgainst ae 
to tithe them in property, and perhaps to consecrate joined the 
a tenth of their persons, for the profit of the Delphian *°*"* 
god. Exception was to be made in favour of those states which 
had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity.1 Such a vow 
seemed at that moment little likely to be executed. It was the 
manifestation of a determined feeling binding together the states 
which took the pledge, but it cannot have contributed much to 
intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies. The pass of Ther- 


Engagement 
taken by the 
confederate 
Greeks 


᾿ Resolution 
mopyle was now fixed upon as the most convenient taken to 
point of defence, next to that of Tempé—leaving out Pe eon 
indeed, and abandoning to the enemy, Thessalians, as well 
Perrhebians, Magnétes, Phthiétid Acheans, Dolopes, adioining 


Afnianes, Malians, &c., who would all have been 
included if the latter line had been adhered to, but 
comprising the largest range consistent with safety. The 
position of Thermopyle presented another advantage which was 
not to be found at Tempé; the mainland was here separated 
from the island of Eubcea only by a narrow strait, about two 
English miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between Mount 


1 Herodot. vil. 182; Diodér. xi. 8. 
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Knémis and Cape Kéneum. On the northern portion of Eubeea, 
immediately facing Magnesig and Achea Phthidtis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium ; a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histiwa. Τὺ was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered there, in order to co-operate 
with the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the Persians on 
both elements at once. To fightin a narrow space! was supposed 
favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, inasmuch 
as their ships were both fewer in number, and heavier in sailing, 
than those in the Persian service. From the position of 
Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to prevent 
the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait which 
severs Eubcea to the north and west from the mainland, and 
which between Chalkis and Boeotia becomes not too wide for a 
bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen would 
have preferred to place their defence ; but the occupation of the 
northern part of the Eubeean strait was indispensable to prevent 
the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the defenders 
of Thermopyle. 

Of this Eubcean strait, the western limit is formed by what 
Pase of was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which the river 
PpeneRy Spercheius poured itself—after a course from west to 
neighbour east between the line of Mount Othrys to the north 
ἡμῶν and Mount Cita to the south—near the town of 
Antikyra. The lower portion of this spacious and fertile valley 
of the Spercheius was occupied by the various tribes of the 
Malians, bordering to the north and east on Achza Phthiétis : 
the southernmost Malians, with their town of Trachis, occupied a 
plain—in some places considerable, in others very narrow— 
enclosed between Mount (Eta and the sea) From Trachis the 
range of (ita stretched eastward, bordering close on the southern 
shore of the Maliac Gulf: between the two lay the memorable 
pass of Thermopyle.? On the road from Trachis to Thermopylae, 
Lookratie, Pinegyiio. Or ἦτ. Το τοῦτο ἐδ iden αἱ a path eudlooed Netnone 

Tshall have occasion presently to mountains. In this instance it is em- 
remark the revolution which took ployed to designate a narrow passage, 


place in Athenian eas ep this point having mountains on one side only, 


between the Persianand Peloponnesian and water (or marsh ground) on the 
Wars. other. 
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immediately outside cf the latter and at the mouth of the little 
streams called the Phoenix and the g\sdpus, was placed the town 
of Anthéla, celebrated for its temples of Amphiktyén and of the 
Amphiktyonic Démétér, as well as for the autumnal assemblies 
of the Amphiktyonie council, for whom seats were provided in 
the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthéla, the northern slope of the mighty 
and prolonged ridge of (ta approached so close to the gulf, or at 
least to an inaccessible morass which formed the edge of the gulf, 
as to leave no more than one single wheel-track between. This 
narrow entrance formed the western gate of Thermopyle. At 
some little distance, seemingly about a mile, to the eastward, the 
same close conjunction between the mountain and the sea was 
repeated—thus forming the eastern gate of Thermopylae, not far 
from the first town of the Lokrians, called Alpéni. The space 
between these two gates was wider and more open, but it was 
distinguished, and is still distinguished, by its abundant flow of 
thermal springs, salt and sulphureous. Some cells were herc 
prepared for bathers, which procured for the place the appellation 
of Chytri or the Pans: but the copious supply of mineral water 
spread its mud, and deposited its crust over all the adjacent 
ground: and the Phokians, some time before, had designedly 
endeavoured so to conduct the water as to render the pass utterly 
impracticable, at the same time building a wall across it near to 
the western gate. They had done this in order to keep off the 
attacks of the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend their 
conquests southward and eastward. The warm springs, here as 
in other parts of Greece, were consecrated to Héraklés,} whose 
legendary exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding 
region—Mount Cita, Trachis, Cape Kénzum, the Lichades islands, 
the river Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been 
transmitted and adorned by the genius of Sophoklés, in his drama 
of the Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow openings with an 
intermediate mile of enlarged road and hot springs between 


1 According to one of the numerous finder in very early times—édevos ρ 
wenn on debe on me cv re Law matininn uali ang Aan Pi mies ES Lace ab κα νυ ως, κοι See 


Dog ceca FS et is ® aa 
to have been aon engineer or water- 776. 
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them—which passed in ancient times by the significant name of 
The Greeks Thermopyle,the Mot Gates; or sometimes more briefly, 
take post Pyle—The Gates. Ata point also neat Trachis, be- 
mopyle. § tween the mountains and the sea, about two miles 
outside or westward of Thermopylae, the road was hardly less 
narrow, but it might be turned by marching to the westward, 
since the adjacent mountains were lower, and presented less 
difficulty of transit: while at Thermopyle itself, the overhanging 
projection of Mount (ita was steep, woody, and impracticable, 
leaving access, from Thessaly into Lokris and the territories 
south-east of Cita, only through the straight gate ;1 save and 
except an unfrequented as well as circuitous mountain path 
which will be presently noticed. The wall originally built 


ΟΣ About Thermopylae, see Herodot, 
vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 
__ Ἢ δ᾽ αὖ διὰ Ἰρηχῖνος ἔσοδος ἐς τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα. ἔστι, TH στεινοτάτη, ἡμίπλε- 
ϑρον" οὗ μέντοι κατὰ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἔστι τὸ 
greworarov τῆς χώρης τῆς ἄλλης, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔμπροσθέ τε Θερμοπυλέων καὶ ὄπισθε. 
κατὰ τὲ ἀλπηνοὺς, ὄπισθε ἐόντας, 
ἐοῦσα ἁμαξιτὸς μούνη" καὶ ἔμπροσθε 
κατὰ Φοΐνικα ποταμὸν, ἁμαξιτὸς ἄλλη 
μούνη (6, 170). 

Compare Pausanias, vil. 15, 2 τὸ 
στένον τὸ Ἡρακλείας re μεταξὺ καὶ 
Θερμοπυλέων: also Strabo ix. p. ἀ29: 
and Livy, xxxvi. 12, 

Herodotus says about Thermopyle 
—crewvotépy yap ἐφαίνετο ἐοῦσα τῆς εἰς 
Θεσσαλίην, i.e. than the defile οἵ Tempé. 

we did not possess the clear 
topographical indications given by 
Herodotus, it would be almost impos- 
sible to comprehend the memorable 
event here before us; for the configura- 
tion of the coast, the course of the 
rivers, and the general local pheno- 
mena have now so entirely changed, 
that modern travellers rather mislead 
than assist. In the interior of the 
Maliac Gulf, three or four miles of new 
land have been formed by the gradual 
Accumulation of river deposit, so that 
the Gulf itself is of much less extent, 
and the mountain bordering the gate 
of Thermopyle is not now near to 
the sea. ‘The river Spercheius has 
materially altered its course: instead 
of flowing into the sea in an easterly 
direction considerably north of Ther- 
mopyle, as it did in the time of 
Herodotus, it has been diverted south- 
ward in the lower part of its course, 


with many windings, so as to reach the 
sea much south of the pass, while the 
rivers Dyras, Melas, and Asépus, which 
in the time of Herodotus all reached 
the sea separately between the mouth 
of Spercheius and Thermopylw, now 
do not reach the sea at all, but fall inte 
the Spercheiugs. Moreover the per- 
petual fiow of the thermal springs has 
tended to accumulate deposit and to 
raise the level of the soil generally 
throughout the pass, Herodotus seems 
to consider the road between the two 
gates of Thermopyle as bearing north 
and south, whereas it would bear more 
nearly east and west. He knows 
nothing of the appellation Callidromus, 
applied by Livy and Strabo to an 
undefined portion of the eastern ridge 
of Hta. 

Respecting the past and present 
features of Thermopyix, see the valu- 
able observations of Colonel Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol, ii. ch. 
x. p. 7—40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 
239; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ili. ch. xX. Ὁ. 
129. Dr. Clarke observes, “‘The hot 
springs issne principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone 
precipices of Gita, upon the left of 
the causeway which here passes close 
under the mountain, and on this part 
of it scarcely admits two horsemen 
abreast of each other, the morass on 
the right, between the causeway and 
the sea, being so dangerous that we 
were very near being buried with our 
horses, by our imprudence in venturing 
a faw paces into it from the paved 
road”. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv, ch, 
viii. Ὁ. 247.) = 
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across the pass by the Phokians was now half-ruined by age 
and neglect; but the Greeks engily re-established it, deter- 
mining to await in this narrow pass, in that age narrower even 
than the defile of Tempé, the approach of the invading host. 
The edge of the sea-line appears to have been for the most part 
marsh, fit neither for walking nor for sailing; but there were 
points at which boats could land, so that constant communication 
could be maintained with the fleet at Artemisium, while Alpéni 
was immediately in their rear to supply provisions. 


Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies 
at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly Thermopyle 


assembled 


; : Leonidas, 
and the Eubcean strait, had been taken seemingly king of 
Ἢ ΝΙΝ Sparta, 
not long after the retreat from Tempé, their troops conducts 
: - “α the force 
and their fleet did not actually occupy these sare 
positions until Nerxés was known to have reached the —the. Fi 
τὶ . . δ: ΠΟΙ Ὁ. 8 
Thermaic Gulf Both were then putin motion: the fees under 
land force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the naval Euyoacts 
force under the Spanish commander Hurybiadés, Κρ δὰ 
SUTAI1b. 


apparently about the latter part of the month of June. 


Leonidas was the younger brother, the successor, and the son-in- 
law of the former Eurystheneid king Kleomenés, whose only 
daughter Gorgo he had married. Another brother of the same 
family—Dorieus, older than Leonidas—had perished, even before 
the death of Kleomenés, in an unsuceessful attempt to plant a 
colony in Sicily : and room had been thus made for the unexpected 
succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now conducted 
from the Isthmus to Thermopyle a select band of three hundred 
Spartans—all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left 
at home sons to supply their places.1 Along with them were 200 


hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Mantineia, 120 from 
the Arcadian Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of 
Arcadia, 400 from Corinth, 200 from Phlins, and 80 


Numbers 
and 
composition 
of the force 
of Leonidas. 


from Mykene. There were also doubtless Helots and 


1 Herodot. vii. 177,205. ἐπιλεξάμενος 
ἄνδρας Te TOUS κατεστεῶτας τρεηκοσίους, 
καὶ τοῖσι ἐτύγχανον παῖϑες ἐόντες (C. 208). 

In selecting men for a dangerous 
service, the Spartans took by preference 
those who already had families: if such 
aman was slain, he left behind him a 
son to discharge his duties to the 


state, and to maintain the continuity 
of the family sacred rites, the extinc- 
tion of which was considered as a great 
misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the 
father of a family in mature age would 
be considered as of more value, and his 
death a greater loss, than that of 8 
younger and unmarried man. 
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other light troops, in undefined number, and probably a certain 
number of Lacedeemonian hoplites, not Spartans. In their march 
through Boeotia they were joined by 700 hoplites of Thespiz, 
hearty in the cause, and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity 
under Leontiadés, It appears indeed that the leading men of 
Thébes, at that time under a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly 
medised, or espoused the Persian interest, as much as they dared 
before the Persians were actually in the country: and Leonidas, 
when he made the requisition for a certain number of their troops 
to assist in the defence of Thermopyle, was doubtful whether they 
would not refuse compliance, and openly declare against the 
Greek cause. The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to comply, 
though against their real inclinations, and furnished a contingent 
of 400 men,? chosen from citizens of a sentiment opposed to their 
own. Indeed the Theban people and the Beotians generally, 
with the exception of Thespie and Plateea, seem to have had 
little sentiment on either side, and to have followed passively 
the inspirations of their leaders. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopyle, whence he 
sent envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians 
and the Lokrians of Opus. The latter had been 
among those who had sent earth and water to 
Xerxés, of which they are said to have repented: the step was 
taken probably only from fear, which at this particular moment 
prescribed acquiescence in the summons of Leonidas, justified 
by the plea of necessity in case the Persians should prove 
ultimately victorious :? while the Phokians, if originally disposed 
to medise, were now precluded from doing so by the fact that 
their bitter enemies the Thessalians were active in the cause of 
Xerxés and influential in guiding his movements.®? The Greek 
envoys added strength to their summons by all the encourage- 


Phokiarz 
and 
Lokriaz:. 


1 Herodot. vii. 205; Thucyd. iii. 62; 
oo xi. 4; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 
_ The passage of Thucydidés is very 
important here, as confirming to a great 
degree the statement of Herodotus, 
and enabling us to appreciate the 
criticisras of Plutarch, on this parti- 
cular point very plausible (De Herodoti 
Malign. pp. 865, 866). The latter seems 
to have copied from a lost Beotian 
author named Aristophanés, who tried 


to make out a more honourable case 
for his countrymen in respect to their 
conduct in the Persian war. 

The statement of Diodérus—OnSaiwv 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἑτέρας μέριδος ὡς τετρακόσιοι--- 
is illustrated by a proceeding of the 
Korkyrean government (Thucyd. ili. 
75) when they enlisted their enemies in 
order to send them away: also that of 
the Italian Cumz (Dionys, Hal, vii. 5), 

2 Diodér, xi. 4. 
9 Herodot, viii, 30, 


gr 
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ments in their power. “The troops now at Thermopyle (they 
said) were a mere advanced body, preceding the main strength of 
Greece, which was expected to arrive every day: on the side of 
the sea, a sufficient fleet was already on guard. Moreover there 
was no cause for fear, since the invader was after all not a god, 
but a man exposed to those reverses of fortune which came 
inevitably on all men, and, most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.” Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek mind. 
Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of the Opuntian 
Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, joined Leonidas at Thermopyle. 
That this terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot be 
any doubt: and the question naturally suggests itself, why the 
Greeks did not at once send their full force instead of a mere 
advanced guard? The answer is to be found in another aitribute 
of the Greek character—it was the time of celebrating the 
Olympic festival-games on the banks of the Alpheius, and the 
Karneian festival at Sparta and most of the other Dorian states. 
Even at a moment when their whole freedom and existence were 
at stake, the Greeks could not bring themselves to 
postpone these venerated solemnities: especially the 
Peloponnesian Greeks among whom this force of 
religious routine appears to have been the strongest. 


Olympian 
and 
Karneian 
festivals— 


the Greeks 
could not 


At a period more than a century later, in the time of bring them- 
Demosthenés, when the energy of the Athenians had sited 
materially declined, we shall find them too postponing these, even 
.1: ΣΕ under such 
the military necessities of the state to the complete imminent 
ger 


and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival 


1 Herodot. vii. 208, λέγοντες dv ayyé- 
λων, ὡς αὐτοὶ μὲν ἥκοιεν πρόδρομοι τῶν 
ἄλλων, οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ τῶν συμμάχων προσ- 
δόκιμοι πᾶσαν εἶεν ἡμέρην. καί 
σφι εἴη δεινὸν οὐδέν" οὐ γὰρ θεὸν εἶναι 
τὸν ἐπιόντα ἐπὶ τὴν ‘HAAGSa, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνθρω- 
πον" εἶναι δὲ θνητὸν οὐδένα, οὐδὲ ἔσεσθαι, 
τῷ κακὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς γινομένῳ οὐ συνεμίχθη, 
τοῖσι δὲ μεγίστοισι αὐτῶν, μέγιστα " 
ὀφείλειν ὧν καὶ τὸν ἐπελαύνοντα, ὡς ἐόντα 
θνητὸν, ἀπὸ τῆς δόξης πεσέειν ἄν. 

2 Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the 
Dorian states (lacedemin, Argos, 
Sikyén, &c.) which were under obliga- 
tions of abstinence from aggressive 
military operations during the month 


of the Karneian festival: other states 
(evenin Peloponnésus), Elis, Mantineia, 
&ec., and of course Athens, were not 
Ne similar restraint (Thucyd. v. 54, 
5). 
Ido not here mean to assert that 
these two festivals (the Karneia and 
the Olympia) took place so exactly at 
the same time, that persons could not 
attend both. It would seem that the 
Karneia came latest of the two. But 
the Grecian festivals depended on the 
lunar months, and varied more or less 
in reference to the solar year. The 
Karneia were annual; the Olympia 
quadrennial. 
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obligations~starving all their measures of foreign policy in 
order that the Theéric expibitions might be imposing to the 
people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice—certainly 
much less than in the Peloponnesians. The latter, remaining at 
home to celebrate their festivals while an invader of superhuman 
might was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the latter days 
of their independence, who suffered the eperations of the 
besieging Roman army round their city to be carried on without 
interruption during the Sabbath! The Spartans and their 
confederates reckoned that Leonidas with his detachment would 
be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopyle until the 
Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, after which 
period they were prepared to march to his aid with their whole 
military force? They engaged to assemble in Beeotia for the 
purpose of defending Attica against attack on the land-side, while 
the great mass of the Athenian force was serving on shipboard. 
At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
Path over Darrow pass of Thermopylae was the only means of 
Mount Gta possible access for an invading army. But Leonidas, 
Aula on reaching the spot, discovered for the first time 
pyle might? that there was also a mountain path starting from the 


reonidss, neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending the gorge of 
foamed of it the river Asdpus and the hill called Anopza, then 
on reaching crossing the crest of (ta and descending in the rear 
pot— ee 
thePho- οἱ Thermopyle near the Lokrian town of Alpéni. 
πα This path—then hardly used, though its ascending 
efendié. half now serves as the regular track from Zeitun, the 
ancient Lamia, to Salona on the Corinthian Gulf, the ancient 
Amphissa—was revealed to him by its first discoverers, the 
inhabitants of Trachis, who in former days had conducted the 
Thessalians over it to attack Phokis, after the Phokians had 
blocked up the pass of Thermopyle. It was therefore not 
unknown to the Phokians: it conducted from Trachis into 


their country, and they volunteered to Leonidas that they would 


1 Josephus, Bell. Judaic. i. 7, 3; if. through the religious obligations of 
16,4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic. xiv. 4, 2. the day in order to impede any mili- 
if their bodies were attacked on the tary operations of the besiegers. See 
Sabbath, the Jews defended them- Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. xvi. 7. 
selves; but they would not ‘rerk 9 Herodot. vii. 206; viii, 40, 
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occupy and defend it? But the Grecks thus found themselves 
at Thermopyle under the same negessity of providing a double 
line of defence, for the mountain path as well as for the defile, 
as that which had induced their former army to abandon Tempé; 
and so insufficient did their numbers seem, when the vast host 
of Xerxés was at length understood to be approaching, that a 
panic terror seized them. The Peloponnesian troops especially, 
anxious only for their own separate line of defence at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, wished to retreat thither forthwith. The 
indignant remonstrances of the Phokians and Lokrians, who 
would thus have been left to the mercy of the invader, induced 
Leonidas to forbid this retrograde movement; but he thought it 
necessary to send envoys to the various cities, insisting on the 
insufficiency of his numbers, and requesting immediate reinforce- 
ments.2 So painfully were the consequences now felt, of having 
kept back the main force until after the religious festivals in 
Peloponnésus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far ἜΣ 
superior numbers at Artemisium on the northern and com- 
coast of Eubcea, under the Spartan Eurybiadés. It Position of 
was composed as follows :—100 Athenian triremes, tA 
manned in part by the citizens of Plateea, in spite of 
their total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 20 
Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by the inhabitants of Chalkis 
and lent to them by Athens, 18 Aginetan, 12 Sikyonian, 10 
Lacedeemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 Troezenian, 2 from 
Styra in Eubcea, and 2 from the island of Keds. There were 
thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pentekonters, furnished 
partly by Keds and partly by the Lokrians, of Opus. Themi- 
stoklégs was at the head of the Athenian contingent, and 
Adeimantus of the Corinthian; of other officers we hear 
nothing.» Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an Aiginetan, 
and a Treezenian, were pushed forward along the coast of 
Thessaly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the advancing 
movements of the Persian fleet from Therma. 


1 Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218, 3 Herodot. viii. 1, 2, 3. Dioddrus 
: ἐν (xi, 12) makes the Athenian number 
* Herodot. vii. 207. stronger by twenty triremes. 

12 
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It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable 
ΤΕ contest. Ten of the best ships in the Persian fleet, 
trivemesof sent furwurd in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with 
the Grecian these three Grecian triremes, who, probably supposing 
ei aa therm to be the precursors of the entire fleet, sought 
their frst safety in flight. The Athenian trireme escaped to the 
encounter mouth of the Peneius, where the crew abandoned her, 
See and repaired by land to Athens, leaving the vessels to 

eet. : 

the enemy: the other two ships were overtaken and 
captured afloat—not without a vigorous resistance on the part of 
the Hginetan, one of whose hoplites, Pythés, fought with desperate 
bravery, and fell covered with wounds. So much did the Persian 
warriors admire him, that they took infinite pains to preserve his 
life, and treated him with the most signal manifestations both of 
kindness and respect, while they dealt with his comrades as 
slaves, 

On board the Troezenian vessel, which was the first to be 
δ captured, they found a soldier named Leén, of impos- 

apture of ᾿ς : : : 
these three ing stature: this man was immediately taken to the 
panic of the Ship’s head and slain, as a presaging omen in the 
eneral approaching contest ; perhaps (observes the historian) 
recian : ὡ . 5 
fleet, who his name may have contributed to determine his fate. 
abandom am The ten Persian ships advanced no farther than the 
ΒΠῚ ΚΟΊΤΗΣ dangerous rock Myrméx, between Skiathos and the 
mainland, which had been made known to them 
by a Greek navigator of Skyros, and on which they erected a 
pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Still, so intense 
was the alarm which their presence, communicated by fire- 
signals* from Skiathos, and strengthened by the capture of the 
three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, that they 
actually abandoned their station, believing that the entire fleet 
of the enemy was at hand. They sailed up the Eubcean strait 
to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible passage, leaving 


scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s advance. 


1 Herodot. vii. 180, τάχα δ᾽ ἂν τι καὶ 2 ¥or the employnient of fire-signals, 
τοῦ ὀνόματος ἐπαύροιτο. compare Livy, xxviii. 5; and the open- 
Respecting the influence of a name ing of the Agamemnén of Atschylus, 
and its etymology, inthiscase unhappy and the same play, v. 270, 300; also 
for the possessor, compare Herodot. Thueyd., ili. 22—80. 
ix. 91; and Tacit. Hist. iv. 53. 9 Herodot, vii. 181, 182, 188. 
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Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals by 
the panic of their troops, similar ἐδ that which king 
Leonidas, more powerful than Eurybiadés and Themi- 
stoklés, had found means to arrest at Thermopylae. 
Jt ruined for the time the whole scheme of defence, 
by laying open the rear of the army at Thermopyle 
to the operations of the Persian fleet. But that 
which the Greeks did not do for themselves was 
more than compensated by the beneficent intervention of their 
gods, who opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming host, 
land force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermopyle and to 
the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or damage ; but the time 
had now arrived when the gods appeared determined to humble 
him, and especially to strike a series of blows at his fleet which 
should reduce it to a number not beyond what the Greeks could 
contend with.1 Amidst the general terror which pervaded Greece, 
the Delphians were the first to earn the gratitude of their 
countrymen by announcing that divine succour was at hand.? 
On entreating advice from their own oracle, they were directed 
to pray to the Winds, who would render powerful aid to Greece. 
Moreover the Athenian seamen, in their retreat at Challis, 
recollecting that Boreas was the husband of the Attic princess or 
heroine Oreithyia, daughter of their ancient king Erechtheus, 
addressed fervent prayers to their sorfi-in-law for his help in need. 
Never was help more effective, or more opportune, than the 
destructive storm, presently to be recounted, on the coast of 
Magnesia, for which grateful thanks and annual solemnities were 
still rendered even in the time of Herodotus, at Athens as well as 
at Delphi.® 


defence— 


1 Herodot. vii. 184. μέχρι μὲν νυν etaavres, χάριν ἀθάνατον κατέθεντο. 


τούτον τοῦ χώρον καὶ Θερμοπυλέων, 
ἀπαθής τε κακῶν ἦν ὁ στρατὸς, καὶ 
πλῆθος ἦν τηνικαῦτα ἔτι τόσον, &e.— 
vill. 18, ἐποιέετό τε πᾶν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
ὅκως ἂν ἐξισωθείη τῷ Ἑλληνικῷ τὸ Tep- 
σικὸν, μηδὲ πολλῷ πλέον εἴη. Compare 
viii. 109 ; and Diodér, xi. 13. 

2 Herodot. vil. 178. Δελφοὶ δὲ δεξά- 
μενοι TO μαντήϊον, πρῶτα μὲν, ᾿Ξιλλήνων 
τοῖσι βουλομένοισι εἶναι ἐλευθέροισι 
ἐξήγγειλαν τὰ χρησθέντα αὐτοῖσι" καί 
σφι δεινῶς καταῤῥωδέουσι τὸν βάρβαρον 


Herodot. vii. 189, Thelanguage of 
the historian in this chapter is remark- 
able: his incredulous reason rather 
gets the better of religious acquiescence. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting this 
incident together with some other 
miracles of #akus, Aristzaus, Empe- 
doklés, &c., reproves his Pagan oppo- 
nents for their inconsistency, while 
believing these, inrejecting the Miracles 
of Moses and the prophets (Stromat, 
vi. pp. 629, 630), 
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Xerxés had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, 
Movements employing a large’ portion of his numerous army in 
of Xerxés  entting down the woods and clearing the roads on the 
Therma. § pass over Olympus from Upper Macedonia into 
Perrhabia, which was recommended by his Macedonian allies as 
preferable to the defile of Tempé! Not intending to march 
through the latter, he is said to have gone by sea to view it; and 
remarks are ascribed to him on the facility of blocking it up so as 
to convert all Thessaly into one vast lake His march from 
Therma through Macedonia, Perrhebia, Thessaly, and Achsa 
Phthidtis, into the territory of the Malians and the neighbourhood 
of Thermopyle, occupied eleven or twelve days:* the people 
through whose towns he passed had already made their submission, 
and the Thessalians especially were zealous in seconding his 
efforts. His numerous host was still further swelled by the 
presence of these newly-submitted people, and by the Macedonian 
troops under Alexander ; so that the river Onochénus in Thessaly, 
and even the Apidanus in Achwa Phthidtis, would hardly suffice 
to supply it, but were drunk up, according to the information 
given to Herodotus. At Alus in Acheza, he condescended to 
listen to the gloomy legend connected with the temple of Zeus 


1 The pass over which Xerxés passed 
was that by Petra, Pythium, and 
Oloosson—‘‘saltum ad Petram”— 
“Perrhebie saltum” (Livy, xlv. 21; 
xliv, 27). Petra was near the point 
where the road passed from Pieria, or 
ia Macedonia (see Livy, xxxix. 


Compare respecting this pass, and 
the general features of the neighbour- 
ing country, Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xviii. p. 
337-348, and ch. xxx. Ὁ. 480; also 
Boué, La Tarquie en Europe, vol. i. p. 
198-202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkés, like 
Xerxés on this occasion, was obliged to 
cause the forests to be cut, to make a 
road for his army, in the early part of 
say Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 
2Herodot. vii. 180, 181. That 
Xerxés, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile 
between them, is probable enough ; but 
the remarks put into his mouth are 
probably the faucy of some ingenious 


contemporary Greeks, suggested by the 
juxtaposition of stich a landscape and 
such a monarch. To suppose this 
narrow defile walled up, was easy for 
the imagination of any spectator: to 
suppose that fe could order it to be 
done, was in character with a monarch 
who disposed of an indefinite amount 
of manual labour, and who had just 
finished the cutting of Athés. Such 
dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to 
convert that which might have been said 
into that which was said, and to procure 
for it a place among the historical 
anecdotes communicated to Herodotus. 

3The Persian fleet did not leave 
Therma until eleven days after Xerxés 
and his land force (Herodot. vii. 183): 
it arrived in one day on the Sépias 
Akté or south-eastern coast of Magnesia 
(ibid.), was then assailed and distressed 
for three days by the hurricane (vii. 
191), and proceeded immediately after- 
wards to Aphets (vii. 193) When it 
arrived at the latter places, Xerxés 
himself had been three days in the 
Malian territory (vii. 198). 
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Laphysteus and the sacred grove of the Athamantid family. 


respected and protected these sacred places: an 
incident which shows that the sacrilege and destruc- 
tion of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, though 
true in regard to Athens, Abe, Milétus, &., was by no 
means universally exhibited, and is even found quali- 
fied by occasional instances of great respect for Grecian 


18x 


He 


He arrives 
with his 
army in the 
Malan 
territory, 
close upon 
the pass of 
Ther- 
mopyle. 


religious feeling. Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at 
length came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopyle, 
where he encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, 
so as to combine his further movements in advance,? now that 


the enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of 
cation with the same ease as he had arrived before 
Thermopyle. After having ascertained by the ten 
ships already mentioned (which captured the three 
Grecian guardships) that the channel between 
Skiathos and the mainland was safe, the Persian 
admiral Megabates sailed with his whole fleet from 
Therma, or from Pydna,? his station in the Thermaic 
Gulf, eleven days after the monarch had begun his 


communi 


Advance 
of the 
Persian 
fleet—it is 
overtaken 
by a 
destructiy 
storm and 
hurricane 
on the 
coast of 
Magnesia, 


land-march ; and reached in one long day’s sail the eastern coast 
of Magnesia, not far from its southernmost promontory. The 
greater part of this line of coast, formed by the declivities of Ossa 
and Pelion, is thoroughly rocky and inhospitable; but south of the 
town called Kasthaneea there was a short extent of open beach 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming to the line of 
coast called the Sépias Akté.* The first line of ships were 
moored to the land, but the larger number of this immense fleet 
swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this condition 
they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and desperate 
hurricane —a wind called by the people of the country 
Hellespontias, which blew right upon the shore. The most 
to treat Sépias as a cape, the south- 
eastern corner of Magnesia: this is 


different from Herodotus, who men- 
ticns it as a line of some extent (ἅπασα 


1 This point is set forth Hoff- 
meister, Sittlich-religidse Lebensan- 
sicht des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, 
sect. 19, p. 93. 


2 Herodot. vii. 196, 197, 201. 

3 Dioddér. xi. 12. 

4 Diodérus (xi. 12), Plutarch (Themi- 
stoklés, 8), and Mannert (Geogr. der 
Gr und Romer, vol. vii. p. 596) seem 


ἡ ἀκτὴ ἡ Syweds, Vil. 191), and notices 
separately τὴν ἄκρην τῆς Μαγνησίης, 
vii. 193. 

The geography of Apollonius Rho- 
dius (i. 560—4580) seems sadly inaccurate. 
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active among the mariners found means to forestall the danger 
by beaching and hauling their vessels ashore; but a large number, 
unable to take such a precaution, were carried before the wind 
and dashed to pieces near Meliboea, Kasthanwa, and other points 
of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of war, according 
to the lowest estimate, together with a countless heap of 
transports and provision craft, were destroyed ; and the loss of life 
as well as of property was immense. For three entire days did 
the terrors of the storm last, during which time the crews ashore, 
left almost without defence, and apprehensive that the inhabi- 
tants of the country might assail or plunder them, were forced to 
Immense  Dreak up the ships driven ashore in order to make a 
demnge: palisade out of the timbers. Though the Magian 
uponitby priests who accompanied the armament were fervent 
the storm. in prayer and sacrifice—not merely to the Winds but 
also to Thetis and the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sépias 
Akté—they could obtain no mitigation until the fourth day:? 
thus long did the prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy 
of the gods against superhuman arrogance, protract the terrible 
visitation. At length on the fourth day calm weather returned, 
when all those ships which were in condition to proceed put to 
sea and sailed along the land, round the southern promontory 
of Magnesia to Aphete at the entrance of the Gulf of Pagase. 
Little indeed bad Xerxés gained by the laborious cutting through 
Mount Athds, in hopes to escape the unseen atmospheric enemies 
which howl around that formidable promontory: the work of 
destruction to his fleet was only transferred to the opposite side 
of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphete without misfortune, 
Encourage. they would have found the Eubcean strait evacuated 
ΤΣ ἀρ by the Greek fleet and undefended, so that they 

would have come immediately into communication 
returnfrom With the land army, and would have acted upon the 


a ee rear of Leonidas and his division. But the storm 
misium. § completely altered this prospect, and revived the 
1 Herodot. vii. 189—191. τρεῖς " τέλος δὲ, ἔντομά τε ποιεῦντες καὶ 


2 Herodot. vii.191. Onthisoccasion, καταείδοντες γόοισι τῷ ἀνέμῳ οἱ Μάγοι, 
as in regard to the prayers addressed πρός τε τούτοισι καὶ τῇ Θέτι καὶ τῇσι Ny- 
by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus ρηΐσι θύοντες, ἔπαυσαν τετάρτῃ ἡμέρῃ" 
suifers a faint indication of scepticism ἢ ἄλλως κως αὐτὸς ἐθέλων 
to escape him: ἡμέρας γὰρ δὴ ἐχείμαξε ἐκόπασε. 
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spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communicated to 
them by their scouts on the high lands of Eubaa, who even sent 
them word that the entire Persidh fleet was destroyed: upon 
which, having returned thanks and offered libations to Poseidén 
the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily as they could 
to Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they saw the 
Persian fleet, though reduced tm number, still exhibiting a 
formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of 
Aphete. The last fifteen ships of that fleet, having been so 
greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind the rest, 
mistook the Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the 
midst of them, and were all captured. Sanddékés, sub-satrap of 
the AMolic Kymé—Aridélis, despot of Alabanda in Karia—and 
Penthylus, despot of Paphos in Cyprus — the leaders of this 
squadron, were sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after 
having been questioned respecting the enemy: the latter of these 
three had brought to Xerxés a contingent of twelve ships, out of 
which eleven had foundered in the storm, while the last was now 
taken with himself aboard. 

Meanwhile Xerxés, encamped within sight of Thermopylae, 
suffered four days to pass without making any attack. Delay of 
A probable reason may be found in the extreme peril ete ies 
of his fleet, reported to have been utterly destroyed farce near 
by the storm: but Herodotus assigns a different rachis. 
cause. Xerxés could not believe (according to him) that the 
Greeks at Thermopyle, few as they were in number, had any 
serious intention to resist. He had heard in his march that a 
handful of Spartans and other Greeks, under a Herakleid leader, 
had taken post there, but he treated the news with scorn: and 
when a horseman—whom he sent to reconnoitre them, and who 
approached near enough to survey their position, without 
exciting any attention among them by his presence—brought 
back to him a description of the pass, the wall of defence, and 
the apparent number of the division, he was yet more astonished 
and puzzled. It happened, too, that at the moment when this 
horseman rode up, the Spartans were in the advanced guard, 
outside of the wall: some were engaged in gymnastic exercises, 
others in combing their long hair, and none of them heeded the 


1 Herodot. vii. 194. 
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approach of the hostile spy. Xerxés next sent for the Spartan 
king Demaratus, to ask what he was to think of such madness, 
upon which the latter reminded him of their former conversation 
at Doriskus, again assuring him that the Spartans in the pass 
Impressions Would resist to the death, in spite of the smallness 
of Xerxés of their number, and adding that it was their custom, 
defenders in moments of special danger, to comb their hair with 
aie peculiar care. In spite of this assurance from 
ronversy ‘Demaratus, and of the pass not only occupied, but 
ion with Ε Ἴ : 
Demaratus, in itself so narrow and impracticable, before his eyes, 
wit not Xerxés still persisted in believing that the Greeks 
relieve. did not intend to resist, and that they would disperse 
of their own accord. He delayed the attack for four days: on 
the fifth he became wroth at the impudence and recklessness of 
the petty garrison before him, and sent against them the Median 
and Kissian divisions, with orders to seize them and bring them 
as prisoners into his presence.! 

Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to 
believe that we are reading historical reality. We rather find 
laid out before us a picture of human self-conceit in its most 
exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and 
destined, like the interview between Croesus and Soldn, to point 
and enforce that moral which was ever present to the mind of 
the historian; whose religious and poetical imagination, even 
unconsciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither Homer 
nor Aischylus would have deemed unsuitable. The whole 
proceedings of Xerxés, and the immensity of host which he 
summoned, show that he calculated on an energetic resistance ; 
heehee and though the numbers of Leonidas, compared with 
about the the Persians, were insignificant, they could hardly 
movbelby have looked insignificant in the position which they 
a ielng then occupied—an entrance little wider than a single 

erxés. : . 
carriage-road, with a cross wall, a prolonged space 
somewhat widened, and then another equally narrow exit, behind 
it. We are informed by Diodérus? that the Lokrians, when they 


1 Herodot. vii. 208, 210. πέμπει ἐπὶ ὄψιν τὴν ἑωὐτοῦ (6. 210) 
αὐτοὺς Μήδους τε καὶ Κισσίους θυμωθεὶς, ἃ Diodér, xi. 4 
ἐντειλάμενός σῴεας ζωγρήσαντας ἄγειν ἐξ ἐν 
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first sent earth and water to the Persian monarch, engaged at the 
same time to seize the pass of Therm@pylz on his behalf, and were 
only prevented from doing so by the unexpected arrival of 
Leonidas ; nor is it unlikely that the Thessalians, now the chief 
guides of Kerxés, together with Alexander of Macedon, would 
try the same means of frightening away the garrison of Ther- 
mopyle, as had already been so successful in causing the 
evacuation of Tempé. An interval of two or three days might be 
well bestowed for the purpose of leaving to such intrigues a fair 
chance of success: the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at 
Aphete after the dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to 
read the conduct of Xerxés in a manner somewhat less childish 
than it is depicted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxés first ordered to the attack, animated 
as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic irst attack 
supremacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of ie a 
Marathén,? manifested great personal bravery. The τὰ made de by the 
position was one in which bows and arrows were of ase 
little avail: a close combat hand to hand was indis- TeP® 
pensable, and in this the Greeks had every advantage of organiza- 
tion as well as armour. Short spears, light wicker shields, and 
tunics, in the assailants, were an imperfect match for the long 
spears, heavy and spreading shields, steady ranks,? and practised 
fighting of the defenders. Yet the bravest men of the Persian 
army pressed on from behind, and having nothing but numbers 
in their favour, maintained long this unequal combat, with great 
slaughter to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks, Though 
constantly repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, for two 
successive days: the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous to 
relieve each other when fatigued, since the space was so narrow 
that few couldcontend at once; and even the Immortals, 
or ten thousand choice Persian guards, and the other attacks, by 
choice troops of the army, when sent to the attack on {7600S 
the second day, were driven back with the same dis- the Persian 
grace and the same slaughter as the rest. Xerxés cca Pry 
surveyed. this humiliating repulse from a lofty throne 
expressly provided for him: “Thrice (says the 


1 Herodot. vii. 174; viii. 29-82, 8 Herod. vii. 211; ix. 62, 68; Diodér, 
2 Diodér, xi. 6. xi 7: compare Mschyl. Pers, 244. 
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historian, with Homeric vivacity) did he spring from his throne, 
in agony for hisarmy”.) 

At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had been made. 
The pass appeared impracticable, and the defence not 
less triumphant than courageous—when a Malian, 
named Ephialtés, revealed to Xerxés the existence of 


Hmbarrass- 
ment of 
Xerxés—he 
is relieved 


fromitby the unfrequented mountain-path. This at least was 
thouest the man singled out by the general voice of Greece as 
over the ___ the betrayer of the fatalsecret. After the final repulse 


of the Persians, he fled his country for a time, and a 
reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic assembly for his 
head : having returned to his country too soon, he was slain by a 
private enemy, whom the Lacedemonians honoured as a patriot.? 
There were however other Greeks who were also affirmed to have 
earned the favour of Xerxés by the same valuable information ; 
and very probably there may have been more than one informant 
—indeed the Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have 
been ignorant of it. So little had the path been thought of, 
however, that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already 
occupied by the Phokians. At nightfall Hydarnés with a 
detachment of Persians proceeded along the gorge of the the river 
Asdépus, ascended the path of Anopea, through the woody region 
between the mountains occupied by the Citeans and those 
possessed by the Trachinians, and found himself at daybreak near 
the summit, within sight of the Phokian guard of 1000 men. In 


APersian the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
ὃ trampling through the wood$ aroused the defenders ; 
Hy caents but the surprise was mutual, and Hydarnés in alarm 
over the asked his guides whether these men also were Lace- 
ao demonians. Having ascertained the negative, he 
drivin began the attack, and overwhelmed the Phokians 
away the 

Phokian with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
guard, 


abandon the path and seek their own safety on a 


1 Herodot. vil. 211. "Ev ταύτῃσι τῇσι 


προσόδοισι τῆς μάχης λέγεται βασιλέα, 
θηεύμενον, τρὶς ἀναδραμεῖν ἐκ τοῦ θρόνου, 
δείσαντα περὶ τῇ στρατίῃ. See Homer, 
Niad, xx. 623; <ischyl. Pers. 472. 

2 Herodot. vii. 213, 214; Diodér. xi. 8. 

Ktésias states that it was two 
powerful men of Trachis, Kalliadés 
and Timaphernés, who disclosed ta 


ae the mountain path (Persica, c. 
4 


3 Herodot. vii. 217, 218. ἠώς τε δὴ 
διέφαινςε---ἦν μὲν δὴ νηνεμίη, ψόφου δὲ 
γενομένου πολλοῦ, &e. 

i cannot refrain from transcribing a 
remark of Colonel Leake: ‘*The sti?/ness 
of the dain, which saved the Phokians 
from being surprised, is very charac- 
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higher point of the mountain. Anxious only for their own 
safety, they became unmindfal of the inestimable opening which 
they were placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength of 
the Greeks been at Theriiopyle, instead of staying behind for 
the festivals, they might have planted such a force on the 
mountain-path as would have rendered if not less impregnable 
than the pass beneath. 

Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, They arrive 
shorter than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of 2 ὅδ᾽ 
Thermopyle not long after midday.1 But before he 
had yet completed his descent, the fatal truth had already 
been made known to Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in 
upon him behind, Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the 
Persian camp, especially ἃ Kymean* named Tyrastiadas, had both 
come in with the news. And even if such informants had been 
wanting, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of the 
morning sacrifices, It was evident that Thermopylae could be no 
songer defended. There was however ample time for the 
defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were divided 
in opinion on the subject. The greater number of peat 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become enone the 

efenders 
untenable, and to reserve themselves for future of Ther- 
occasions on which they might effectively contribute to ™P¥! 
repel the invader. Nor is it to be doubted that such poors 
was the natural impulse, both of brave soldiers and of that the 
prudent officers, under the circumstances. But to wea 
Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own proaching 
personal honour, together with that of his Spartan aaa 
companions and of Sparta herself? forbade him to think of 
yielding to the enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend. 
The laws of his country required him to conquer or die in the 
post assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of 


teristie of the climate of Greece inthe Greece, vol. ii. c. x. p 55.) 

season when the occurrence took place, χ Jerodot. vil. 216, 217. 

and like many other trifling cireum- Roe a ; 

stances occurring in the history of the Diodor. xi. 9. 

Persian. invasion, is an interesting 3Ticrodot. vil. 219. ἐνθαῦτα ἐβου- 
proof of the accuracy and veracity of λεύοντο oi’ HAAnves, καί σφεων ἐσχίζοντα 
the historian”, (Travels in Northern αἱ γνῶμαι. 
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number on the part of the enemy : moreover we are told that the 
Delphian oracle had declargd that either Sparta itself, or a king 
of Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
Resolution 88 could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach 
of Leonidas which, in Greece especially, always burst upon the 
ag defn general who failed ; while his voluntary devotion and 
the pass. death would not only silence every whisper of calumny, 
but exalt him to the pinnacle of glory both as a man and as a king, 
and set an example of chivalrous patriotism at the moment when 
the Greek world most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice. 


hundred Perhaps he would have wished to inspire the same 
cramer > sentiment to the whole detachment; but when he 
Thespians, found them indisposed, he at once ordered them to 
yor) with retire, thus avoiding all unseemly reluctance and 
the rest dissension.” ‘The same order was also given to the 
Getachment Prophet Megistias, who however tefused to obey it 
retire. and stayed, though he sent away his only son.? None 


of the contingents remained with Leonidas except the Thespian 
and the Theban. The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed even 
more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under that 
species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity of 
acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But retreat 
with them presented no prospect better than the mere preservation 
of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery ; since Thespie 
was in Beeotia, sure to be overrun by the invaders;4 while the 


1 Herodot. vii. 104, 

2 Herodot. vii. 220. Ταύτῃ καὶ μᾶλ- 
λον τῇ γνώμῃ πλεῖστός εἶμι, Δεωνέδην, 
ἐπεί τε ἤσθετο τοὺς συμμάχους ἐόντας 
ἀπροθύμους, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλοντας συνδι 
Suveiew, κελεῦσαίσξᾳ ᾿ : 
αὐτῷ dé ἀπιέναι οὐ καλῶς ἔχειν " μένοντι 
δὲ αὐτοῦ κλέος μέγα ἐλείπετο, καὶ ἡ Σπάρ- 
τῆς εὐδαιμονίη οὐκ ἐξηλείφετο. 

Compare a similar act of honourable 
self-devotion, under less conspicuous 
circumstances, of the Lacedemonian 
commander Anaxibius, when surprised 
by the Athenians under Iphikratés in 
the territory of Abydus (Xenophén, 
Hellenic. iv. 8, 88). He and twelve 
Lacedemonian harmosts all refused to 


think of safety by flight. He said to 
his men, when resistance was hopeless, 
"Avdpes, ἐμοὶ μὲν καλὸν ἐνθάδε ἀποθανεῖν " 
ὑμεῖς δὲ, πρὶν ξυμμίξαι τοῖς πολεμίοις, 
σπεύδετε εἰς τὴν σωτηρίαν. 

8 Herodot. vii. 221. According to 
Plutarch, there were also two persons 
belonging to the Herakleid lineage, 
whom Leonidas desired to place in 
safety, and for that reason gave them 
ἃ despatch to carry home. They 
indignantly refused, and staid to 
perish in the fight (Plutarch, Herodot. 

align. p. 866). 

4The subsequent distress of the 
surviving Thespians is painfully illus- 
trated by the fact, that in the battle of 
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Peloponnesian contingents had hehind them the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still to be able to defend. 
With respect to the Theban contingent, we are much perplexed; 
for Herodotus tells us that they were detained by Leonidas 
against their will as hostages, that they took as little part as 
possible in the subscyuent battle, and surrendered 


: 2 Doubts 
themselves prisoners to Xerxés as soon as they could. about the 
Diodérus says that the Thespians alone remained 22eRar ας, 


with the Spartans; and Pausanias, though he mentions 
the eighty Mykenzeans as having stayed along with the Thespians 
(which is probably incorrect), says nothing about the Thebans.) 
All things considered, it seems probable that the Thebans re- 
mained, but remained by their own offer—being citizens of the 
anti-Persian party, as Diod6érus represents them to have been, or 
perhaps because it may have been hardly less dangerous for them 
to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, suspected as 
they were of medism. But when the moment of actual crisis 
arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that of the Spartans 
and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their lives by taking 
credit for medism, and pretending to have been forcibly detained 
by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopylex 
consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number Last _ 
of Helots attending them, together with 700 Thespians ΟΣ ΙΣΤ ΟῚ 
and apparently 400 Thebans. If there had been 


poole 
an 
before any Lacedzmonians (not Spartans) present, ᾿ 


band. 


this is one of the few exceptions. 


Platea in the following year, they had 
Compare Diodérus, xi. 93 


and 


no heavy armour (Herodot. ix. 30). After 
the final repulse of Xerxés, they were 
forced to recruit their city by the admis- 
sion of new citizens (Herodot. viii. 75). 
1 Herodot. vii. 222. Θηβαῖοι μὲν 
adkovres ἔμενον, Kat οὐ βουλόμενοι " 
κατεῖχε γάρ σφεας Δεωνΐδης, ἐν ὁμήρων 
λόγῳ ποιεύμενος. How could these 
‘Thebans serve as hostages? Against 
what evil were they intended to guard 
Leonidas, or what advantages could 
they confer upon him? Ἀπ ΤῊΝ 
comrades on such an occasion woul 
be noway desirable. Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign. p. 865) severely criti- 
vises this statement of Herodotus, and 
on very plausible grounds: among the 
many unjust criticisms in his treatise, 


Pausan. x. 20, 1. 

Of course the Thebans, taking part 
as they afterwards did heartily with 
Xerxés, would have an interest in 
representing that their contingent had 
done as little as possible against him, 
and may have circulated the story that 
Leonidas detained them as hostages. 
The politics of Thébes before the battle 
of Thermopylez were essentially double- 
faced and equivocal; not daring to take 
any open part against the Greeks before 
the arrival of Xerxés. 

Theeighty Mykenzeans, likethe other 
Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus of 
Corinth behind them as a post which 
presented good chances of defence. 


Part Τ|. 


they must have retired with the other Peloponnesians. By 
previous concert with the Qnide Ephialtés, Xerxés delayed his 
attack upon them until near noon, when the troops under Hydar- 
nés might soon be expected in the rear. On this last day, 
however, Leonidas, knowing that all which remained was to sell 
the lives of his detachment dearly, did not confine himself to the 
defensive, but advanced into the wider space outside of the pass; 
becoming the aggressor and driving before him the foremost of 
the Persian host, many of whom perished as well by the spears of 
the Greeks as in the neighbouring sea and morass, and even 
trodden down by their own numbers. It required all the 
efforts of the Persian officers, assisted by threats and the plentiful 
use of the whip, to force their men on to the fight. The Greeks 
fought with reckless bravery and desperation against this superior 
host, until at length their spears were broken, and they had no 
weapon left except their swords. Τὺ was at this juncture that 
Leonidas himself was slain, and around his body the battle became 
fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts to 
possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the loss of many of their chiefs, especially two 
brothers of Xerxés. Hatigued, exhausted, diminished in number, 
and deprived of their most effective weapons, the little band of 
defenders retired, with the body of their chief, into the narrow 
strait behind the cross wall, where they sat altogether on a hillock, 
exposed to the attack of the main Persian army on one side, and 
of the detachment of Hydarnés, which had now completed its 
march, on the other. They were thus surrounded, overwhelmed 
with missiles, and slain to a man ; not losing courage even to the 
last, but defending themselves with their remaining daggers, 
with their unarmed hands, and even with their mouths,’ 

Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades—300 Spartans 
and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it seemed 
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1 The story of Diodérus (xi. 10) that 
Leonidas made an attack upon the 
Persian camp during the night, and 
very nearly penetrated to the regal 
tent, from which Xerzés was obliged 
to flee suddenly, in order to save his 
life, while the Greeks, after having 
caused immense slaughter in the camp, 
were at length overpowered and slain, 
is irreconcilable with Herodotus 


and decidedly to be rejected. Justin 
however (ii, 11) and Plutarch (De 
Herodot, Malign. Ὁ. 866)followit. The 
rhetoric of Diodérus is not calculated 
to strengthen the evidence in its favour. 
Plutarch had written, or intended to 
write, a biography of Leonidas (De 
alee Mal. ibid.): but it is not pre 


served. 
2 Herodot, vii, 226. 
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diffeult to sinule out any individual as distinguished ; never- 


4} ΗΝ Me “we 1 tae x Me 'ν π᾿ ad ᾿ 
theless Herolotus mentions the Si&rran 


nae eer a 
᾿ ius ment ue BpMrtan Vleuekes, qogividuals 
Alphetis, and Marén, and the Thespiun Ditivrambas, Ten 
: Ἢ - i ay . ΣΟ Δ ais- 
us standing pre-eminent. The reply aseribed to tinguished 
the first became renowned! “The Persian Lost (he Qivpitea 
was informed) is so prodigicus that their arrows con- towards 
ay? ee Aristedémus 
6681 the sun. So much the better (he answered): who did 
not fight. 


we shall then fight them in the shade.” Herodotus 
had asked and learnt the name of every individual among this 
memorable three hundred. And even six hundred years after- 
wards, Pausanias could still read the names engraved on a column 
at Sparta? One alone among them—Aristodémus—returmed 
home, having taken no part in the combat. He, together with 
Hurytus, another soldier, had been absent from the detachment 
on leave, and both were lying at Alpéni suffering from a severe 
complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, apprised that the fatal hour of 
the detachment was come, determined not to survive it, asked 
for his armour, and desired his attendant Helot to lead him to 
his place in the ranks ; where he fell gallantly fighting, while 
the Helot departed and survived, Aristodémus did not imitate 
this devotion of his sick comrade: overpowered with physical 
suffering, he was carried to Sparta—but he returned only to 


scorn and infamy among his fellow-citizens.® 
“the coward Aristodémus” ; 


as 


1 Herodot. vii. 226. 

2 Herodot. vii. 224. ἐπυθόμην δὲ καὶ 
ἁπάντων τῶν τριακοσίων, Pausanias, 
fil, 14, 1, Annual festivals, with a 
punegyrical oration and gymnastic 
matches, were still celebrated even in 
his time in honour of Leonidas, jointly 
with the regent Pausanias, whose sub- 
sequent treason tarnished his laurels 
acquired at Platwa. It is remarkable, 
and not altogethercreditable toSpartan 
sentiment, that the two Kings should 
have been made partners in the same 
public honours, 

3 Herodot. vil. 229. "“Aptordinuor— 
λαιποψυχέοντα λειφθῆναι --- ἀλγήσαντα 
ἀπονοστῆσαι ἐς Ἔπάρτην. he commen- 
tators are hard upon Aristodémus 
when they translate these epithets 
‘‘animo deficientem, timidum, pusil- 
lanimum,” considering that ἐλειποψύ- 
xynoe is predicated by Thucydidés (iv. 


He was denounced 
no one would speak or 


12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. 
Herodotus scarcely intends to imply 
anything Hike pusillanimity, but rather 
the effect of extreme physical suffering. 
It seems, however, that there were 
different stories about the cause which 
had kept Aristodémus out of the batile. 

The story of another soldier named 
Pantités, who having been sent on a 
message by Leonidas into Thessaly, 
did not return in time for the battle, 
and was so disgraced when he went 
back to Sparta that he hanged himself 
-~given by Herodotus as a report, is 
very little entitled to credit. It is not 
likely that Leonidas would send an 
envoy into Thessaly, then occupied by 
the Persians: moreover the disgrace of 
Aristodémus is particularly explained 
by Herodotus by the difference between 
his conduct and that of his comrade 
Eurystus ; whereas Pantités stood alone. 
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communicate with him, or even grant him a light for his fire. 
After a year of such bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled to 
retrieve his honour at the battle of Platesa, where he was slain, 
after surpassing all his comrades in heroic and even reckless 
valour, 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we turn with 
repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the 
Thebans. They are said to have taken part in the 
final battle, though only to save appearances and under 
the pressure of necessity : but when the Spartans and Thespians, 
exhausted and disarmed, retreated to die upon the little hillock 
within the pass, the Thebans then separated themselves, ap- 
proached the enemy with outstretched hands and entreated quarter. 
They now loudly proclaimed that they were friends and subjects 
of the Great King, and had come to Thermopyle against their 
own consent; all which was confirmed by the Thessalians in 
the Persian army. Though some few were slain before this 
proceeding was understood by the Persians, the rest were 
admitted to quarter ; not without the signal disgrace, however, 
of being branded with the regal mark as untrustworthy 
slaves—an indignity to which their commander Leontiadés was 
compelled to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative 
which Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or 
even of doubt: Plutarch emphatically contradicts it, and even 
cites a Bootian author,? who affirms that Anaxarchus, not 
Leontiadés, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopyle. 
Without calling in question the equivocal conduct and surrender 
of this Theban detachment, we may reasonably dismiss the story 


Fate of the 
Theban 
contingent. 


1See the story of the single Athe- 
nian citizen, who returned home alone, 
after all his comrades had perished in 
an unfortunate expedition to the island 
of “gina. The widows of the slain 
warriors crowded round him, each ask- 
ing him what had become of her hus- 
band, and finaliy put him to death by 
armed with their bodkins (Herodot. 
Vv. 87). 

In the terrible battle of St. Jacob 
on the Birs, near Basle (August, 1444), 
where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and 
attacked 40,000 French and Germans 
under the Dauphin of France, against 
strong remonstrances from their com- 
manders—all of them were slain, after 


deeds of unrivalled valour and great 
loss to the enemy, except sixteen men 
who receded from their countrymen in 
crossing the river, thinking the enter- 
he desperate. These sixteen men on 
heir return were treated with intoler- 
ablescorn and hardly escaped execution 
(Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizer 
Eidgenossenschait, vol. i. ch, v. p. 398). 
2 Herodot. vii. 233; Plutarch, Hero- 
dot. Malign. ῳ 867. The Βοοίύϊαῃ 
history of Aristophanés, cited by the 
latter, professed to be founded in part 
upon memorials arranged according 
to the sequence of magistrates and 
generals—ex τῶν κατὰ ἄρχοντας ὑπομνη- 
μάτων ἱστόρησε, 
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of this ignominious branding, as an invention of that strong 
anti-Theban feeling which prevaileé in Greece after the repulse 
of Xerxés. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he weut over the field after the 
close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the ” 
gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed to be eut off 3°ei078 
and fixed on a cross. But it was not wrath alone ter the 


combat— 
which filled his mind. He was further impressed advice given 


with involuntary admiration of the little detachment Demuaine 
which had here opposed to him a resistance so un- 7, 2° ects 
expected and so nearly invincible. He now learnt to 
be anxious respecting the further resistance which remained 
behind. “Demaratus (said he to the exiled Spartan king at his 
side), thou art a good man: all thy predictions have turned out 
true: now tell me how many Lacedeemonians are there remaining, 
and are they all such wartiors as these fallen men?” “Ὁ king 
(replied Demaratus), the total of the Lacedemonians and of their 
towns is great; in Sparta alone there are 8000 adult warriors, 
all equal to those who have here fought; and the other 
Lacedemonians, though inferior to them, are yet excellent 
soldiers.” “Tell me (rejoined Xerxés) what will be the least 
dificult way of conquering such men?” Upon which Demaratus 
advised him to send a division of his fleet to occupy the island 
of Kythéra, and from thence to make war on the southern coast 
of Laconia, which would distract the attention of Sparta, and 
prevent her from so-operating in any combined scheme of defencf 
against his land yorce. Unless this were done, the entire force οἱ 
Peloponnésus would be assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus 
of Corinth, where the Persian king would have far more terrible 
battles to fight than anything which he had yet witnessed. 
Happily for the safety of Greece, Achemenés the brother of 
Xerxés interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent 
plan of action ; not without aspersions on the temper and motives 
of Demaratus, who (he affirmed), like other Greeks, hated all 
power, and envied all good fortune, above his own. The fleet 
(added he), after the damage sustained by the recent storm, would 
bear no further diminution of number; and it was essential to 


2 Herodot. ey 235, 
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keep the entire Persian force, on land as well as on sea, in one 
undivided and co-operating mass. 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch 
his habitual sentiment of confidence in uverpowering number. 
Yet while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically 
repelled the imputations against the good faith and sincere 
attachment of that exiled prince.? 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopylee had been not less 
actively employed by the fleets at Aphete and 


ΤῊΝ Artemisium. It has already been mentioned that 
Reots at in the Greek ships, having abandoned their station at 
— Cb tha Tattan nlana ond retired to Chalkis, were induced 
among the to return by the news that the Persian fleet had been 
= - nearly ruined by the recent storm; and that on 
returning to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders 

thento felt renewed alarm on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in 
aed spite of the damage just sustained, still mustering an 
the urgent overwhelming number at the opposite station of 
of the Aphete. Such was the effect of this spectacle, and 


the impression of their own inferiority, that they 
again resolved to retire without fighting, leaving the strait open 
and undefended. Great consternation was caused by the news 
of their determination among the inhabitants of Eubea, who 
entreated Hurybiadés to maintain his position for a few days, 
until they could have time to remove their families and their 
property. But even such postponement was thought unsafe, and 
was refused. He was on the point of giving orders for retreat, 
when the Eubeans sent their envoy Pelagén to Themistoklés 
with the offer of thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should 
keep its station and hazard an engagement in defence of the 
island. Themistoklés employed the money adroitly and 
successfully, giving five talents to Eurybiadés, with large presents 
besides to the other leading chiefs. The most unmanageable 
among them was the Corinthian Adeimantus, who at first 


1 Herodot. vii. 236. 

2 Herodot. vii. 237. “The citizen 
(Xerxés is made to observe) does indeed 
naturally envy another citizen more 
fortunate than himself, and if asked for 
counsel will keep back what he has best 


in his mind, unless he be a man of 
very rare virtue. Buta foreign friend 
usually sympathizes heartily with the 
good fortune of another foreigner, and 
will give him the best advice in his 
power whenever he is asked.” 
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threatened to depart with his own squadron alone, if the remain- 
ing Greeks were mad enough to remein. His alarm was silenced, 
if not tranquillized, by a present of three talents} 

However Plutarch may be scaudalized at such inglorious 
revelations preseryed to us by Herodotus respecting the under- 
hand agencies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason to 
call in question the bribery here described. But Themistoklés 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Eubcean money, that which he would have wished, and 
had probably tried, to accomplish, without the money—to bring 
on ἃ naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of Thermopyle, and to the general 
plan of defence, that the Eub«an strait should be defended 
against the Persian fleet ; and the Greeks could not expect any 
more favourable position to fight in. We may reason- 
ably presame that Themistoxlés, distinguished not 
less by daring than by sagacity, and the great 
originator of maritime energies in his country, 
concurred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of Arte- 
misium. But his high mental capacity did not exclude that 
pecuniary corruption which rendered the presents of the Eubceans 
both admissible and welcome—yet still more welcome to him 
perhaps, as they supplied means of bringing over the other 
opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral? It was finally 
determined therefore to remain, and, if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Hubcan strait; but at any rate to procure for 
the inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families. Had these Eubceans heeded the oracles (says Hero- 
dotus*), they would have packed up and removed long before ; 
for ἃ text of Bakis gave them express warning: but having 


Important 
service thus 
rendered 

by The- 
mistoklés, 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, « 7; 
Herodot. viii. 5, 6. 

*The expression of Herodotus is 
somewhat remarkable: Οὗτοί re 3 
πληγέντες δώροισι (Eurybiadés, Adei- 
mantus, dic.) ἀναπεπεισμάνον ἦσαν, καὶ 
τοῖσι Ἐύβοέεσι ἐκεχάριστο' αὐτάς re 6 
Θεμιστοκλέης ἐκέρδῃνε, ἐλάνθανε δὲ τὰ 
λοιπὰ ἔχων. 

8 Herodot, viii. 20. Οἱ γὰρ EbBoées 
παραχρησάμενοι τὸν Βάκιδος χρησμὸν ὡς 
οὐδὲν λέγοντα, οὔτε τι ἐξεκομίσαντο 
οὐδὲν, οὔτε προεσάξαντο, ὡς παρεσομένον 


σφι πολέμου ' περιπετέα τε ἐποιήσαντο 
nm Pa x 
σφίσι αὐτοῖσι τὰ πρήγματα. “Βάκιδι γὰρ 
Μ Ν 
be ἔχει περὶ τούτων ὃ χρησμός " 


Φράζεο βαρβαρόφωνον ὅταν ζυγὸν εἰς ἅλα 
, 
άλλῃ 
Βύβλινον, Εὐβοίης ἀπέχειν πολυμηκάδας 
αἶγας. 
Τούτοισι δὲ οὐδὲν τοῖσι ἔπεσι χρησαμέ- 
γοισὶ ἐν τοῖσι τότε παρεοῦσ' τε καὶ προσ. 


δοκέίμοισιε κακοῖσι, παρῆν opt συμφορῇ 
χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὰ μέγιστα, 
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neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they were 
now severely punished for suzh presumption, 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphetz, on the other hand, the 

feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and 
Confident ‘ ; : . 
hopesofthe confidence in their superior numbers, forming a 
scent ta strong contrast with the discouragement of the Greeks 
ae | αὺ Artemisium. Had they attacked the latter 
sail round immediately, when both fleets first saw each other 
Ἐδῶ, and from their opposite stations, they would have gained 
eee in an easy victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, 
* as the admiral was on the point of ordering, even 
without an attack. But this was not sufficient for the Persians, 
who wished to cut off every ship among their enemies even from 
Aight and escape! Accordingly they detached 200 ships te 
circumnavigate the island of Hubwa, and to sail up the Eubcean 
strait from the south, in the rear of the Greeks, postponing their 
own attack in front until this squadron should be in position to 
intercept the retreating Greeks. But though the mancuvre was 
concealed by sending the squadron round outside of the island of 
Skiathos, it became known immediately among the Greeks, 
through a deserter—Skyllias of Skiéné. This man, the best 
swimmer and diver of his time, and now engaged like other 
Thracian Greeks in the Persian service, passed over to Arte- 
misium, and communicated to the Greek commanders both 
particulars of the late destructive storm and the despatch of the 
intercepting squadron? 

It appears that his communications respecting the effects of the 
Sea-fight off Storm and the condition of the Persian fleet somewhat 
Seis reassured the Greeks, who resolved during the ensuing 
gained by night to sail from their station at Artemisium for the 

eGreeks. purpose of surprising the detached squadron of 200 
ships, and who even became bold enough, under the inspirations 
of Themistoklés, to go out and offer battle to the main fleet near 
Aphete’ Wanting to acquire some practical experience, which 
neither leaders nor soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner 
in which Phcenicians and others in the Persian fleet handled 
, 2 Herodot. viii. 6. καὶ ἔμελλον δῆθεν 2 Herodot, viii. 7, 8 Wonderful 
ἐκφεύξεσθαι (οἱ “Ἑλληνες)" ἔδει δὲ μηδὲ stories were recounted respecting the 


πυρφόρον, τῷ ἐκείνων (Περσῶν) λόγῳ, prowess of Skyllias, as a diver. 
ἐκφυγόντα περιγενέσθαι, 8 Diodérus, xi. 12, 
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and mancuvred their ships, they waited till alate hour of the 
afternoon, when little daylight r@mained1 Their boldness in 
thus advancing out, with inferior numbers and even inferior 
ships, astonished the Persian admirals, and distressed the Ionians 
and other subject Greeks who were serving them as unwilling 
auxiliaries. To both it seemed that the victory of the Persian 
fleet, which was speedily brought forth to battle, and was nume- 
rous enough to encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as 
complete. The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, 
with their sterns in the interior, and presenting their prows in 
front, at all points of the circumference.? In this position, 
compressed into a narrow space, they seemed to be awaiting the 
attack of the enemy, who formed a larger circle around them ; 
but on a second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive, 
rowed out from the inner circle in direct impact against the 
hostile ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of 
them: in one of which Philaén, brother of Gorgus, despot of 
Salamis, in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected for- 
wardness at first disconcerted the Persians, who, however, rallied, 
and inflicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But 
the near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station—the Persians to Apheta, the 
Greeks to Artemisium.® 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in itself, 
surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confidence of 
the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing night did yet more. 
Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to aid them. 
Though it was the middle of summer—a season when 
rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece, the most 
violent wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the 
whole night, blowing right on shore against the 
Persians at Aphete, and thus but little troublesome 
to the Greeks on the opposite side of the strait. The 
seamen of the Persian fleet, scarcely recovered from 


the Persian 
fleet, and 
ruin to the 
detachment 
sent round 
Eubcea. 


1 Herodot, vill. 9, δείλην ὀψίην γινο- 

μένην τῆς ἡμέρης φυλάξαντες, αὐτοὶ ἐπα- 

νέπλωον ἐπὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους, ἀπόπειραν 

αὐτῶν ποιήσασθαι βουλόμενον τῆς ta 
μάχης καὶ τοῦ διεκπλόου, 

Compare the description in Thucyd. 

di. 84, of the naval battle between the 


Athenian fleet under Phormio and the 
Lacedemonian fleet, where the ships 
of the latter are marshalled in this 
same array. 

ὃ Herodot. viii. 11, πολλὸν παρὰ 
δόξαν ἀγωνισάμενοι--ἑτεραλκέως ἀγωνι- 


ζομένους, ὧς, 
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the former storm at Sépias Alté, were almost driven to despair 
by this repetition of the same peril; the more so when they 
found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of their 
oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the recent 
battle, which the current drove towards their shore. If this 
storm was injurious to the main fleet at Aphete, it proved the 
entire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate Eubcea, 
who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast of that 
island (called the Hollows of Eubcea), were driven upon the 
rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy of the 
elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes of the 
invaders was highly encouraging to the Greeks; and the 
seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, who 
reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still higher pitch 
of confidence. In the afternoon of the same day, they sailed out 
against the Persian fleet at Aphete, and attacked and destroyed 
some Kilikian ships even at their moorings ; the fleet having been 
too much damaged by the storm of the preceding night to come 
out and fight. 

But the. Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure such 
Renewed nSults—still less to let their master hear of them, 
sea-fight of About noon on the ensuing day, they sailed with their 
τοῖν δε τεῦ entire fleet near to the Greek station at Artemisium, 
Greek ist and formed themselves into a half-moon ; while the 
resolvesto Greeks kept near to the shore, so that they could not 
retreat, ‘be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring their 
entire fleet into action ; the ships running foul of each other, and 
not finding space to attack. The battle raged fiercely all day, 
and with great loss and damage on both sides: the Egyptians 
bore off the palm of valour among the Persians, the Athenians 
among the Greeks. Though the positive loss sustained by the 
Persians was by far the greater, and though the Greeks, being 
near their own shore, became masters of the dead bodies as well 
as of the disabled ships and floating fragments, still they were 
themselves hurt and crippled in greater proportion with reference 
to their inferior total; and the Athenian vessels especially, 
foremost in the preceding combat, found one-half of their 


ἃ Herodot. viii. 12, 18, 14 ; Diodér. xi. 12, 
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number out of condition to renew it.) The Egyptians alone had 
captured five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and Themi- 
stoklés, as it seems, among them—determined that they could no 
longer venture to hold the position of Artemisium, but must 
withdraw the naval force farther into Greece :? though this was 
in fact a surrender of the pass of Thermopylae, and though the 
removal which the Eubceans were hastening was still unfinished. 
These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of Themistoklés to give them convoy for their boats and 
their persons; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the 
consumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 
booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus employed 
in organizing their retreat, they received news which yoy 
rendered retreat doubly necessary. The Athe- retreat im- 

: ᾿ ἢ Ἂ : : mediately 
nian Abrénychus, stationed with his ship near on hearing 
Thermopyle, in order to keep up communication 9°... 
between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous Thermo- 
intelligence that Xerxés was already master of the a mney 
pass, and that the division of Leonidas was either S@/amis. 
destroyed orin flight. Upon this the fleet abandoned Artemisium 
forthwith, and sailed up the Hubean strait ; the Corinthian ships 
in the van, the Athenians bringing up the rear. Themistoklés, 
conducting the latter, stayed long enough at the various watering- 
stations and landing-places to inscribe, on some neighbouring 
stones, invitations to the Ionian contingents serving under Xerxés ; 
whereby the latter were conjured not to serve against their 
fathers, but to desert, if possible, or at least to fight as little 
and as backwardly as they could. Themistoklés hoped by this 
stratagem perhaps to detach some of the Jonians from the 
Persian side, or at any rate to render them objects of mistrust, 
and thus to diminish their efficiency. With no longer delay 
than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the remaining 
fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stopping until it 
reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily 


1 Herodot, viii. 17, 18. 3 Herodot. viii. 19, 21, 22; Plutarch, 
2 Herodot. viii. 18. δρησμὸν δὴ ἐβού- Themistoklés, c. 9, 
Aevoy ἔσω ἐς THY ᾿Ελλάδα, 
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conveyed by a citizen of Histiza to the Persians at Aphets, who 
at first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had 
Advance sent to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their 
a fleet passed across to the north of Eubcea, and became 
ersian fleet ar . . Σ 
to Kubea— master of Histiea and the neighbouring territory ; 
Manurr’s from whence many of them, by permission and even 
es invitation of Xerxés, crossed over to Thermopyle to 
the dead survey the field of battle and the dead. Respecting 
bodies at == the number of the dead, Xerxés is asserted to have 
pyle. deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he buried 
all his own dead, except 1000 whose bodies were left out—while 
the total number of Greeks who had perished at Thermopyle, 
4000 in number, were all left exposed, and in one heap, so as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much more severe 
than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain Helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or Thespians 
in the estimation of the spectators. We are not surprised to hear, 
however, that this trick, gross and public as it must have been, 
really deceived very few. According to the statement of 
Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side of the Persians— 
no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that they wore little 
Numbers defensive armour, and that they were three days 
pee ΟἹ fighting. The number of Grecian dead bodies is 
Subsequent stated by the same historian as 4000: if this be 
rating in. correct, it must include a considerable proportion of 
scriptions. Helots, since there were no hoplites present on the 
last day except the 300 Spartans, the 700 Thespians, and the 400 
Thebans. Some hoplites were of course slain in the first two 
days’ battles, though apparently not many. The number who 
originally came to the defence of the pass seems to have been 
about 7000 :2 but the epigram composed shortly afterwards and 
inscribed on the spot by order of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 


transmitted to posterity the formal boast that 4000 warriors 


1 Herodot. viii. 24, 25. οὐ μὲν οὐδ᾽ Beylage 24th. 
ἐλάνθανε τοὺς διαβεβηκότας Ἐέρξης τοῦτα Isokratés talks about 1000 Spartans, 
πρήξας περὶ τοὺς νεκροὺς τοὺς ἑωύτοῦ " with a few allies, Panegyric. Or. iv. Ὁ. 
καὶ γὰρ δὴ γελοῖον ἦν, &e. 59. He mentions also only sixty 
2’About the numbers of the Grecks Athenian ships of war at Artemisium ; 
at Thermopyle, compare Herodot. vii. in facthis numerical statements deserve 
202; Diodérus, xi. 4; Pausanias, x. 20, little attention. 
1; and Manso’s Sparta, vol. ii. Ὁ. 308; 
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“from Peloponnésus had here fought with 300 myriads (or 
3,000,000) of enemies”. Respectigg this alleged Persian total, 
some remarks have already been made: the statement of 4000 
warriors from Peloponnésus must indicate all those who origi- 
nally marched out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, when they furnished words to record 
this memorable exploit, ought not to have immortalized the 
Peloponnesians apurt from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, 
of merit fully equal; especially the Thespians, who exhibited 
the same heroic self-devotion as Leonidas and his Spartans, 
without having been prepared for it by the same elaborate and 
iron discipline. While this inscription was intended as a general 
commemoration of the exploit, there was another near it, alike 
simple and impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately : 
“Stranger, tell the Lacedeemonians that we lie here, in obedience 
to their orders”. On the hillock within the pass, where this 
devoted band received their death-wounds, a monu- ;, oo. 

: ; pressive 
ment was erected, with a marble lion in honour of epigram of 
Leonidas ; decorated apparently with an epigram by “monidés. 
the poet Simonidés. That distinguished genius composed at 
least one ode, of which nothing but a splendid fragment now 
remains, to celebrate the glories of Thermopyle: besides several 
epigrams, one of which was consecrated to the prophet Megistias, 
“who, though well aware of the fate coming upon him, would 
not desert the Spartan. chiefs”. 


1 Herodot. vii. 278 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS.—RETREAT OF XERX&s, 


Tur sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which the 
ἐὐ οπμϑε τὴ Greeks of aftertimes looked back on the battle of 
terror of the Thermopyle, and which they have communicated to 
mediates all subsequent readers, was that of just admiration for 
ater oe the courage and patriotism of Leonidas and his band. 
Thermo- But among the contemporary Greeks that sentiment, 
Pye though doubtless sincerely felt, was by no means 
predominant. Ib was overpowered by the more pressing 
emotions of disappointment and terror. So confident were the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensibility of Thermopyla 
and Artemisium, that when the news of the disaster reached 
them, not asingle soldier had yet been put in motion; the season 
of the festival-games had passed, but no active step had yet been 
taken.! Meanwhile the invading force, army and fleet, was in 
its progress towards Attica and Peloponnésus, without the least 
preparations—and what was still worse, without any combined 
and concerted plan—for defending the heart of Greece. The loss 
sustained by Xerxés at Thermopyle, insignificant in proportion 
to his vast total, was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian 
auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, 
Lokrians, and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Beotians, 
with their chief town Thébes, all except Thespie and Plataa, 
now joined him.?, Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 


1 Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. in the pass than tne Greeks, bnt the 


2 Herodot. viii. 66. Dioddrus calls ; Ἢ “odie 
the battle of Thermopylee a Kadmeian advantage which he gained was prodt 


victory for Xerxés, which is t ly ious (Diodér. xi. 12); and Dioddrus 
in the letter, but not τὰ hie princes πὰ himself sets forth the terror of the 
doubtless lost a greater number of men Greeks after the event (xi. 13—~15). 
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forward to Thébes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with the 
Theban oligarchical leader Attaginus, while small garrisons were 
sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Beeotian towns,! as 
well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their fidelity. 
The Thespians, on the other hand, abandoned their city and fled 
into Peloponnésus ; while the Plateans, who had been serving 
aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,? were disembarked at 
Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose of marching by land 
to their city and removing their families. It was not only the 
land force of Xerxés which had been thus strengthened. His 
fleet also had received some accessions from Karystus in Eubcea, 
and from several of the Cyclades; so that the losses sustained by 
the storm at Sépias and the fights at Artemisium, if not wholly 
made up, were at least in part repaired, while the fleet remained 
still prodigiously superior in number to that of the Greeks.’ 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded ee 
Sparta that she had allowed Kerxés time to arrive plan of 
from the extremity of the earth at the threshold of #ef2¢e_ 
Peloponnésus, before she took any adequate pre- no new 

- : osition to 
cautions against him: a reproach true almost to the be found 
letter.4 It was only when roused and terrified by {2pebleot 
the news of the death of Leonidas that the Lace- Attica—the 

᾿ Pelopon- 

deemonians and the other Peloponnesians began to nesians 
put forth their fullstrength. But it was then too late pele ὩΣ 
to perform the promise made to Athens of taking up Isthmus οὗ 

ips ‘ ς . Corinth, 
a position in Beeotia so as to protect Attica. To 
defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they now thought of, 
and seemingly all that was now open to them. Thither they 
rushed with all their available population rnder the conduct of 
Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leonidas), and began to 
draw fortifications across it, as well as to break up the Skironian 
road from Megara to Corinth, with every mark of anxious energy. 
The Lacedeemonians, Arcadians, Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians, Phliasians, Treezenians, and Hermionians were all 


1 Plutarch, De a aonee: Malignit. p. 4Thucyd. i. 69. τόν τε γὰρ Μῆδον 

864 ; Flerodot. Vili. 34. αὐτοὶ ἴσμεν ἀπὸ περάτων γῆς πρότερον 
2’Herodot. Vili, 44, 50. ἐπὶ Πελοπόννησον ἐλθόντα, πρὶν τὰ παρ 
3 Herodot. viii. 66. ὑμῶν ἀξίως προαπαντῆσαι. 
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present here in full numbers ; many myriads of men (bodies of 
10,000 each) working and ringing materials night and day. 
As a defence to themselves against attack by land, this was an 
excellent position: they considered it as their last chance, 
abandoning all hope of successful resistance at sea. But they 
forgot that a fortified isthmus was no protection even to them- 
selves against the navy of Xerxés,? while it professedly threw out 
not only Attica, but also Megara and Aigina. And thus arose a 
new peril to Greece from the loss of Thermopyle: no other 
position could be found which, like that memorable strait, 
comprehended and protected at once all the separate cities, 
The disunion thus produced brought them within a hair’s 
breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, yet 
more desperate did the position of the Athenians 


Hopeless . . 

situation appear. Expecting, according to agreement, that 
Aiesians there would be a Peloponnesian army in Boeotia 
aes ready to sustain Leonidas, or at any rate to co-operate 
yettaken in the defence of Attica, they had taken no measures 
thas tex. to remove their families or property. But they saw 
ee with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 


retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was 
in full march from Thermopylae, that the road to Attica was open 
to him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their own isthmus and their own separate existence.‘ 
The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to muster at the 
harbour of Troezén, there to await such reinforcements as could 


1 Herodot. viii. 71. 


τῶν πολίων. 
3 Herodot. viii. 7ά, 
8 Herodot. vii. 139. 
4 Plutarch, Themistoklés, 6. θ. dua 


μὲν ὀργὴ τῆς προδοσίας εἶχε τοὺς ᾿Αθη- 
vaious, ἅμα δὲ δυσθυμία καὶ ᾿ 
“«μονωμένους. 

Horodot, viii. 40, δοκέοντες γὰρ εὑρή- 
τειν} Ἰελοποννησίους πανδημεὶ ἐν τῇ 
Ἰοιωτίῃ ὑποκατημένους τὸν βάρβαρον, 
τῶν μὲν εὗρον οὐδὲν ἐὸν, οἱ δὲ ἐπυνθά- 

τὸ τὸν ἸΙσθμὸν αὐτοὺς τειχέοντας ἐς 
τὴν Ἱϊελοπόννησον, περὶ πλείστον δὲ 
ποιουμένους περιεῖναι, καὶ ταύτην ἔχοντας 
ἐν ἐνλακῇ τά τε ἄλλα ἀπιέναι, 

πογά. 1. 74, ὅτε γοῦν ἦμεν (we 


συνδραμόντες ἀκ 


Athenians) ὅτι σῶοι, οὐ παρεγένεσθᾳ 
Spartans). ; 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. ὁ. 8) 
and Isokratés take pride in the fact 
that the Athenians, in spite of being 
thus betrayed, never thought of making 
separate terms for themselves with 
Xerxés (Panogyric. Or. iv. Ὁ. 60). But 
there igs no reason to believe that 
Xerxés would have granted them sepa 
rate terms: his particular vengeance 
was directed against them. Isokratés 
has confounded in his mind the conduct 
of the Athenians when they refused 
the offers of Mardonius in the year 
following the battle of Salamis, with 
their conduct before the battle of 
Salamis against Xerxés. 
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be got together : but the Athenians entreated Eurybiadés to halt 
at Salamis, so as to allow them a sh®rt time for consultation in 
the critical state of their affairs, and to aid them in the transport 
of their families. While Eurybiadés was thus staying at Salamis, 
several new ships which had reached Trcoezén came over to join 
him; and in this way Salamis became for a time the naval station 
of the Greeks, without any deliberate intention beforehand. 

Meanwhile Themistoklés and the Athenian seamen landed at 
Phalerum, and made their mournful entry into Th 

Θ 

Athens. Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there Athenians 
was little room for difference of opinion,? and still eon 
less room for delay. The authorities and the public pomcying 
assembly at once issued a proclamation, enjoining famfliesand 
every Athenian to remove his family out of the ax anied a 
country in the best way he could. We may con- gina, 
ceive the state of tumult and terror which followed “"°™“™ &* 
on this unexpected proclamation, when we reflect that it had to 
be circulated and acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium 
to Ordpus, within the narrow space of less than six days; for no 
longer interval elapsed before Xerxés actually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner. The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the helpless 
exiles: mostly to Troezén, where a kind reception and generous 
support were provided for them (the Treezenian population being 
seemingly semi-Jonic, and having ancient relations of religion as 
well as of traffic with Athens)—but in part also to Algina: there 
were however many who could not or would not go farther than 
Salamis. Themistoklés impressed upon the sufferers that they 
were only obeying the oracle, which had directed them to 
abandon the city and to take refuge behind the wooden 
walls; and either his policy, or the mental depression of the 
time, gave circulation to other stories, intimating that even the 
divine inmates of the acropolis were for a while deserting it. In 
the ancient temple of Athéné Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or 
was believed to dwell, as guardian to the sanctuary and familiar 
attendant of the goddess, a sacred serpent, for whose nourish- 

1 Herodot, viii. 40-—42. up and carrying away of furniture, 

2 Plato, Legg. iii. Ὁ. 699. Bia ded to by Thuoydidés, i, 18— 


3 Herodot. viii, 66, 67. There was διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν καὶ 
therefore but little time for the break- ἀνασκενασάμενοι, &C 
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ment a honey-cake was placed once in the month. The honey- 
cake had been hitherto refularly consumed ; but at this fatal 
uoment the priestess announced that if remained untouched : 
the sacred guardian had thus set the example of quitting the 
acropolis, and it behoved the citizens to follow the example, 
confiding in the goddess herself for future return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and children 
was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that 


Unavoid- 

ene which would have ensued on the actual capture of the 
ings of the οἷ. Some few individuals, too poor to hope for 
emigrants. maintenance, or too old to care for life elsewhere— 


confiding moreover in their own interpretation? of the wooden 
wall which the Pythian priestess had pronounced to be in- 
expugnable—shut themselves up in the acropolis along with the 
administrators of the temple, obstructing the entrance or western 
front with wooden doors and palisades.§ When we read how 
ereat were the sufferings of the population of Attica near half a 
century afterwards, compressed for refuge within the spacious 


1 Herodot. viii, 41: Plutarch, The- 
mistoklés, 6. x. ᾿ 

In the years 1821 and 1822, during 
the struggle which preceded the libera- 
tion of Greece, the Athenians were 
forced to leave their country and seek 
refuge in Salamis three several times. 
These incidents aresketched in a man- 
ner alike interesting and instructive by 
Dr. Waddington, in his visit to Greece 
(London, 1825), Letters vi., vili., x. He 
states, Ὁ. 92: “ Three times have the 
Athenians emigrated in a body, and 
sought refuge from the sabre among 
the houseless rocks of Salamis. Upon 
these occasions, I am assured that 
many have dwelt in caverns, and many 
in miserable huts, constructed on the 
mountain side by their own feeble 
hands. Many have perished too from 
exposure to an intemperate climate; 
many from diseases contracted through 
the loathsomeness of their habitations ; 
many from hunger and misery. On the 
retreat of the Turks, the survivors re- 
turned to their country. But to what 
a country did they return? To a land 
of desolation and famine; and in fact, 
on the first re-occupation of Athens, 
after the departure of Omer Brioni, 
several persons are known to have sub- 
sisted for some time on prass, till a 
aupply of corn reached the Pirzeus from 


Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and 2 half ago, also, in 
the war between the Turks and Vene- 
tians, the population of Attica was 
forced to emigrate to Salamis, Avgina, 
and Corinth. M. Buchon observes: 
“Les troupes Albanaises, envoydées en 
1688 par les Turcs (in the war against 
the Venetians) se jetérent sur l’Attique, 
mettant tout afeuetasang. En 1688, 
les chroniques d’Athénes racontent que 
ses malheureux habitants furent obligés 
de se réfugier ἃ Salamine, ἃ Eyine, eta 
Corinthe, et que ce ne fut qu’aprés trois 
ans qu’ils purent rentrer en partie dans 
leur Ville et dans leurschamps. Beau- 
coup de villages de l’Attique sont en- 
core habités par les descendans de cos 
derniers envahisseurs, et avant la der- 
niére révolution, on n’y parloit que la 
langue albanaise; mais leur physiono- 
mie difftre autant que leur langue de 
la pliysionomie de la race Grecque.” 
(Buchon, Ja Gréce Continentale et la 
Morée, Paris, 1843, ch. fi. p. 82.) 


2 Pausanias seems to consider these 
poor men somewhat presumptuous for 
Prolene to understand the oracle 

etter than Themistoklis—'Adnraivy 
τοὺς πλέον τι és τὸν χρησμὸν ἢ Θεμισ- 
τοκλῆς εἰδέναι νομίζοντας (i. 18, 2). 


8 Herodot. viii. δ0. 
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fortifications of Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, we may form some faint ide of the incaloulably greater 
misery which overwhelmed an emigrant population, hurrying, 
they knew not whither, to escape the long arm of Xerxés. 
Little chance did there seem that they would ever revisit theit 
homes except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threatening, 
neither the warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost ines 
their energy: arm as well as mind was strang to the of the 
loftiest pitch of human resolution. Political dis- Atbpemans 
sensions were suspended ; Themistoklés proposed to mity of the 
the people a decree, and obtained their sanction, Themisto- 
inviting home all who were under sentence of tem- foeed the 
porary banishment: moreover he not only included, fee 
but even specially designated among them, his own Aristeidés 
great opponent Aristeidés, now in the third year of "°™¢=lle. 
ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and Kimén, the son of 
Miltiadés, were partners in the same emigration. The latter, 
enrolled by his scale of fortune among the horsemen of the state, 
was seen with his companions cheerfully marching through the 
Kerameikus to dedicate their bridles in the acropolis, and to 
bring away in exchange some of the sacred arms there suspended, 
thus setting an example of ready service on shipboard, instead of 
on horseback.? It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies of 
money, partly for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still more for 
the equipment of the fleet: yet there were no funds in the 
public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, then composed 
in large proportion of men from the wealthier classes, put forth 
all its public authority as well as its private contributions and 
example to others,? and thus succeeded in raising the sum of 
eight drachms for every soldier serving. 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the inexhaust- 
ible resource of Themistoklés, who, in the hurry of embarkation, 
either discovered or pretended that the Gorgon’s head from the 
statue of Athéné was lost, and directing upon this ground every 
man’s baggage to be searched, rendered any treasures, which 


1 Thucyd. ii. 16, 1 ὃ Whether this be the incident which 
2 Plutarch, Thomistoklés. % τὸ, xi; Aristotle (Politic. τ. 8, 5) had in his 
and Kimén, c. vy, mind, we cannot determine. 
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private citizens might be carrying away, available to the public 
service. By the most strenuous efforts, these few important 
days were made to suffice for removing the whole population of 
Attica—those of military competence to the fleet at Salamis,— 
the rest to some place of refuge,—together with as much property 
as the case admitted. So complete was the desertion of the 
country that the host of Xerxés, when it became master, could 
not seize and carry off more than five hundred prisoners.? 
Moreover the fleet itself, which had been brought home from 
Artemisium partially disabled, was quickly repaired, so that by 
the time the Persian fleet arrived it was again in something like 
fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
Numbers  cousisted of 366 ships—a force greater than at 
andcom- Artemisium. Of these, no less than 200 were 
position : : 
of the Athenian; twenty among which, however, were lent 
combined to the Ohalkidians and manned by them. Forty 
at Salamis. Qorinthian ships, thirty Aiginetan, twenty Megarian, 
sixteen Lacedeemonian, fifteen Sikyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven 
from Ambrakia and as many from Eretria, five from Troezén, 
three from Hermioné, and the same number from Leukas ; two 
from Keés, two from Styra, and one from Kythnos, four from 
Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the Persian fleet, but 
brought by the choice of their captains and seamen to Salamis ; 
—all these triremes, together with a small squadron of the 
inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up the total. From 
the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared only one trireme, 
a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an eminent citizen 
named Phayllus, thrice victor atthe Pythian games.* The entire 
fleet was thus a trifle larger than the combined force (358 ships) 
collected by the Asiatic Greeks at Ladé, fifteen years earlier, 
during the Ionic revolt. We may doubt however whether 
this total, borrowed from Herodotus, be not larger than that 
which actually fought a little afterwards at the battle of Salamis, 
and which Aischylus gives decidedly as consisting of 300 sail, in 
addition to ten prime and chosen ships. That great poet, 
himself one of the combatants, and speaking in a drama repre: 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c., 4% Herodot. ix. 90. 3 Herodot. viii. 48—as, 
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sented only seven years after the battle, is better authority on 


the point even than Herodotus. 


4 


Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian 


population removed, when Kerxés and his host over- 


ran the deserted country ; his 


roadstead of Phalérum with the coast adjoining. 
His land force had been put in motion under the 
guidance of the Thessalians, two or three days after 
the battle of Thermopyle ; and he was assured by 


Xerxés 
occupies 
thens 
and Attica 
—the 
Persian fleet 
enters the 
road of 
Phalérum. 


fleet occupying the 


some Arcadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 


..1 Hischylus, Perse, 347; Herodot. 
γι. 48, vi. 9; Pausanias, i.14,4. The 
total which Herodotus announces 15 
378; but the items which he gives 
amount, when summed up, only to 366. 
There seems no way of reconciling this 
discrepancy except by some violent 
change which we are not warranted in 
making. 

Ktésias represents that the numbers 
of the Persian war-ships at Salamis 
were above 1000, those of the Greeks 
700 (Persica, ο. 26). 

_ The Athenian orator in Thucydidés 
1, 74) calls the total of the Grecian 

eet at Salamis “nearly 400 ships, and 
the Athenian contingent somewhat 
less than two paris of this total (ναῦς 
μέν γε és τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσ- 
σους τῶν δύο μοιρῶν)", 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most 
of the commentators on this passage, 
treat τῶν δύο μοιρῶν as Meaning unques- 
tionably two parts out of three: and if 
this be the sense, I should agree with 
Dr. Arnold in considering the assertion 
as ἃ mere exaggeration of the orator, 
not at all carrying the authority of 
Thucydidés himself. But I cannot 
think that we are here driven to such 
a necessity; for the construction of 
Didot and Géller (though Dr. Arnold 
pronounces it ‘“‘a most undoubted 
error”) appears to me perfectly admis- 
sible. They maintain that ai δύο 
μοιραὶ does not of necessity mean two 
pe out of three: In Thucyd. i. 10, we 

nd καίτοι ἸΤελοποννήσου τῶν πέντε τὰς 
δύο μοιρὰς νέμονται, Where the words 
mean two parts out of jive. Now in the 

assage before us, we have ναῦς μέν γε 
ἐς τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους τῶν 
δύο μοιρῶν : and Didot and Gdller con- 
tend, that in the word τετρακοσίας is 
implied a quaternary division of the 
whole number—jour hundreds or hun- 


dredth parts: so that the whole mean- 
ing would be— To the ageregate four 
hundreds of ships we contributed some- 
thing less than two”. The word rerpe- 
κοσίας, equi ΘΙεαΙ to τέσσαρας éxaror- 
τάδας, naturally includes the general 
idea of τέσσαρας μοιράς : and this would 
bring the passage into exact analogy 
with the one cited above—rav πέντε ras 
δύο μοιράς. With every respect to the 
judgment of Dr. Arnold on an author 
whom he had so long studied, 1 cannot 
enter into the grounds on which he has 
pronounced this interpretation of Didot 
and Goller to be “‘an undoubted error”. 
It has the advantage of bringing the 
assertion of the orator in Thucydidés 
into harmony with Herodotus, who 
states the Athenians to have furnished 
180 ships at Salamis. 

Wherever such harmony can be 
sscured by an admissible construction 
of existing words, it is an unquestion- 
able advantage, and ought to count as 
a reason in the case, if there bea doubt 
between two different constructions. 
But on the other hand, I protest against 
altering numerical statements in one 
author, simply in order to bring him 
into accordance with another, and 
without some substantive ground in the 
text itself. Thus, for example, in this 
very passage of Thucydidés, Blomfield 
and Poppo propose to alter τετρακοσίας 
into τριακοσίας, in order that Thucy- 
didés may bein harmony with Aischylus 
and other authors, though not with 
Herodotus; while Didot and Géller 
would alter τριακοσίων into τετρακοσίων 
in Demosthenés de Corona (6. 70), in 
order that Demosthenés may be in 
harmony with Thucydidés, Such 
emendations appear to me inadmissible 
in principle: we are not to force 
different witnesses into harmony by 
retouching their statements. 


ee: 
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were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration of the 
Olympic games. “ What prizs does the victor receive ?” he asked. 
Upon the reply made, that the prize was nothing more than a 
wreath of the wild olive, Tritanteechmés, son of the monarch’s 
uncle Artabanus, is said to have burst forth, notwithstanding the 
displeasure both of the monarch himself and of the bystanders— 
“Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men are these againg 
whom thou hast brought us to fight! men who contend not fos 
money, but for honour!” Whether this ve a remark really 
delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined by some contem- 
porary of Herodotus, it is not the less interesting as bringing to 
view a characteristic of Hellenic life, which contrasts not merely 
with the manners of contemporary Orientals, but even with those 
of the earlier Greeks themselves during the Homeric times. 
Among all the various Greeks between Thermopyle and the 
The Persian borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokians 
disposed to refuse submission ; and they refused only 
townships because the paramount influence of their bitter 


Sara ee enemies the Thessalians made them despair of 
ΤΩΝ favourable terms. Nor would they even listen to ἃ 


to Attiea— proposition of the Thessalians, who, boasting that it 
Bie opie was in their power to guide as they pleased the terrors 
at Abe. of the Persian host, offered to ensure lenient treatment 
to the territory of Phékis, provided a sum of fifty talents were 
paid to them.* The proposition being indignantly refused, they 
conducted Xerxés through the little territory of Déris, which 
medised and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the 
Kephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phokians. All of 
them were found deserted; the inhabitants having previously 
escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of Parnassus called 
Tithorea, or even still farther, across that mountain into the 
territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a dozensmall Phokian 
towns, the most considerable of which were Elateia and Hyam- 
polis, were sacked and destroyed by the invaders. Even Abe, 
with its temple and oracle of Apollo, was no better treated than 
the rest : all the sacred treasures were pillaged, and it was then 


1 Herodot. viii. 26, Tarai, Μαρδόνιε, ποιεῦνται, ἀλλὰ περὶ ἀρετῆς. 
κοίους ἐπ’ ἄνδρας ἤγαγες μαχησομένους 2 Herodot, viii. 30. 
ἡμέας, οἱ οὐ περὶ χρημάτων τὸν ἀγῶνα 8 Herodot, viii. 28, 20, 
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burnt. From Panopeus Xerxés detached a body of men to 
plunder Delphi, marching with his main army through Beeotia, 
in which country he found all the towns submissive and willing, 
except Thespie and Platea; both of them had been deserted by 
their citizens, and both were now burnt. From hence he 
conducted his army into the abandoned territory of Attica, 
reaching without resistance the foot of the acropolis at Athens. 

Very different was the fate of that division which he had 
detached from Panopeus against Delphi. Apollo ἙΝ 

. . ersian, 

defended his temple here more vigorously than at division 
Abe. The cupidity of the Persian king was stimu- eee 
lated by accounts of the boundless wealth accumulated vole of 
at Delphi, especially the profuse donations of Croesus. ον 
The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while they sought safety 
for themselves on the heights of Parnassus and for their families 
by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, consulted the oracle 
whether they should carry away or bury the sacred treasures, 
Apollo directed them to leave the treasures untouched, saying 
that he was competent himself to take care of his own property. 
Sixty Delphians alone ventured to remain, together with 
Akératus, the religious superior: but evidences of superhuman 
aid soon appeared to encourage them. The sacred arms suspended 
in the interior cell, which no mortal hand was ever permitted to 
touch, were seen lying before the door of the temple ; and when 
the Persians, marching along the road called Schisté up that 
rugged path under the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to 
Delphi, had reached the temple of Athéné Pronea, on a sudden 
dreadful thunder was heard—two vast mountain crags detached 
themselves and rushed down with deafening noise paiure, 
among them, crushing many to death—the war-shout fight, Pcie 
was also heard from the interior of the temple of the detach- 
Athéné. Seized with a panic terror, the invaders πιθοῦ 
turned round and fled; pursued not only by the Delphians, 
but also (as they themselves affirmed) by two armed warriors of 
superhuman stature and destructive arm. The triumphant 
Delphians confirmed this report, adding that the two auxiliaries 
were the Heroes Phylakus and Autonotis, whose sacred precincts 


1 Herodot. viii, 82-34. 
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were close adjoining : and Herodotus himself, when he visited 
Delphi, saw in the sacred grOund of Athéné the identical masses 
of rock which had overwhelmed the Persians! Thus did the god 
repel these invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, 
which remained inviolate until 180 years afterwards, when they 
were rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomélus. 
On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors of 

the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Platza. 
Four months had elapsed since the departure from Asia, when 
Xerxés reached Athens, the last term of his advance. 


τ Ἧς brought with him the members of the Peisistratid 
Feisisiratids family, who doubtless thought their restoration already 
theacro- certain, anda few Athenian exiles attached to their 
pons “* interest. Though the country was altogether deserted, 
ee νος the handful of men collected in the acropolis ventured 


to defy him; nor could all the persuasions of the 
Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place from pillage, induce 
them to surrender? The Athenian acropolis—a craggy rock 
rising abruptly about 150 feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 
feet long from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north to 
south—had no practicable access except on the western side :3 
moreover in all parts where there seemed any possibility of 


τ᾿ Herodot. viii. 38, 39: Dioddr. xi. 
14; Pausan. x. 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in 
Pausanias (x. 28) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from 
Delphi: in his account, the repulse is 
not so exclusively the work of the gods 
as in that of Herodotus; there is a 
larger force of human combatants in 
defence of the temple, though greatly 
assisted by divine intervention: there 
is also loss on both sides. A similar 
descent of crags from the summit is 
mentioned. 

See for the description of the road 
by which the Persians marched, and 
the extreme term of their progress, 
Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Pe ΘΟΒΘΕ δα, ch. iv. Ὁ. 46; ch. x. p. 


Many great blocks of stone and cliff 
are still to be seen near the spot, which 
have rolled down from the top, and 
Which remind the traveller of these 


The attack here described to have 
been made by order of Xerxés upon 


the Delphian temple, seems not easy 
to reconcile with the words of Mar- 
donius, Herodot. ix. 42; still less can 
it be reconciled with the statement of 
Plutarch (Numa, c. 9), who says that 
the Delphian temple was burnt by the 
Medes. 

2 Herodot. viil. 52. 

8 Pausanias, 1. 22,4: Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. il. ch. si. Ὁ. 76. Ernst Curtius (Die 
Akropolis von Athen, p. 5, Berlin, 1844) 
sayg that the plateau of the acropolis 
is rather less than 400 feet higher than 
the town: Fiedler states it to be 178 
fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of 
the sea (Reise durch das Kénigreich 
Griechenland, i. p. 2); he gives the 
length and breadth of the plateau in the 
same figures as Kruse, whose statement 
I have copied in the text. In Colonel 
Leake’s valuable Topography of Athens. 
I do not find any distinct statement 
about the height of the acropolis. We 
must understand Kruse’s statement (if 
he and Curtius are both correct) to re- 
fer only to the precipitous impracticable 
portion of the whole rock. 
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climbing up, it was defended by thy ancient fortification called 
the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take the place by force, the 
Persian army were posted around the northern and western sides, 
and commenced their operations from the eminence immediately 
adjoining on the north-west, called Areopagus:1 from whence they 
bombarded (if we may venture npon the expression) with hot 
missiles the wood-work before the gates; that is, they poured 
upon it multitudes of arrows with burning tow attached to them. 
The wooden palisades and boarding presently took fire and were 
consumed ; but when the Persians tried to mount to the assault 
by the western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade ; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so 
inaccessible that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified :? moreover the attention of the little garrison was all 
concentrated on the host which fronted the gates, Hence the 
separate escalading party were enabled to accomplished their object 
unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the garrison ; 
who, deprived of their last hope, either cast themselves headlong 
from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner temple. The 


.-,-. hie Athens, Ὁ. 865, 366; in 
Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841. Sie- 
belis (in the plan of Athens prefixed to 
his edition of Pausanias, and in his 
note on Pausanias, i. 18, 2) places the 
Agijaurion erroneously on the eastern 


1 Athenian legend represented the 
Amazons as having taken post on 
the Areopagus and fortified it as a 
means of attacking the acropolis— 
évrentpywoay  (Aischyl, Eumenid. 


Herodot. viii. 52, 58 

προσθε ὧν πρὸ τῆς ἀκροπόλιος, ὄπισθε δὰ 
τῶν πύλεων καὶ τῆς ἀνόδου, τῇ δὴ οὔτε 
τις ἐφύλασσε, οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἤλπισε μή κοτέ τις 
κατὰ ταῦτα ἀναβαίη ἀνθρώπων, ταύτῃ 
ἀνέβησάν τινες κατὰ τὸ ἱρὸν τῆς Κέκροπος 
θυγατρὸς, ᾿Αγλαύρου, καίτοιπερ ἀποκρήμ» 
γον ἐόντος τοῦ χώρον. 

That the Aglaurion was on the north 
side of the acropolis appears clearly 
made out; see Leake, Topography of 
Athens, ch. v. p. 261; Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. ii. ch. vii Ὁ. 119; Forchhammer, 


side of the acropolis, : 

The expressions ἔμπροσθε πρὸ τῆς 
ἀκροπόλιος appear to refer to the posi- 
tion of the Persian army, who would 
naturally occupy the northern and 
western fronts of the acropolis; since 
they reached Athens from the north— 
and the western side furnished the only 
regular access. The hill called Areo- 
pagus would thus be nearly in the 
centre of their position. Forchhammer 
explains these expressions unsatis- 
factorily. 
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successful escaladers opened. the gates to the entire Persian host, 
and the whole acropolis was presently in their hands. Τίβ 
defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its dwellings 
and buildings, sacred as well as profane, consigned to the flames,? 
The citadel of Athens fell into the hands of Xerxés by a surprise, 
very much the same as that which had placed Sardis in those of 
Cyrus.? 
Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely into 
the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of 
visit ofthe Sardis was retaliated upon the home and citadel of 


Peisistratids its captors, as it also was upon their sacred temple of 
a Eleusis, Xerxés immediately despatched to Susa 


intelligence of the fact, which is said to have excited 
unmeasured demonstrations of joy, confuting seemingly the 
gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus.? On the next day 
but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite received his orders, or 
perhaps obtained his permission, to go and offer sacrifice amidst 
the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, if possible, for the 
desecration of the ground. They discovered that the sacred olive- 
tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the especial gift of the 
goddess Athéné, though burnt to the ground by the recent 
flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of one cubit long : 
at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards believed this 
encouraging portent,4 as well as that which was said to have 
been seen by Dikeeus (an Athenian companion of the Peisistratids) 
in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day set apart for the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries: and though in this 
sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any Athenians in 
the territory, Dikesus still fancied that he beheld the dust and 
heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was wont to 
accompany in ordinary times the processional march from 
Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the fact to 
Xerxés himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from doing so : 
but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses themselves 
were passing over from Hleusis to help the Athenians at Salamis. 


1 Herodot. viii. 52, 63, ἔδεε γὰρ κατὰ τὸ θεοπρόπιον πᾶσαν τὴν 
3 Ἡοχοᾶοῦ, i. 84. an KV Thy ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ γενέσθαι ὑπὸ 


3 Herodot, v. 102; viii, 58—09;ix,Gh. 4 Me Florodot. viii. ἃ 
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Yet whatever may have been reqgived in aftertimes, on that day 
certainly no man could believe in the speedy resurrection of 
conquered Athens as a free city ; not even if he had witnessed 
the portent of the burnt olive-tree suddenly sprouting afresh 
with preternatural vigour. So hopeless did the circumstances 
of the Athenians then appear, not less to their confederates 
assembled at Salamis than to the victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalérum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 
Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong as 
before the terrible storm at Sépias Akté, an estimate certainly 
not admissible.? 

Soon after their arrival Kerxés himself descended to the shore 
to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with 
the various naval leaders about the expediency of ane 
attacking the hostile fleet, now so near him in the Seetat οι 
narrow strait between Salamis and the coasts of debate. 
Attica. He invited them all to take their seatsin an |... 
assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied the ighung 4 
first place and the king of Tyre the second. The at Salamis 
question was put to each of them separately by pirat 
Mardonius, and when we learn that all pronounced ΠΡῸΣ νην; 
in favour of immediate fighting, we may be satisfied 
that the decided opinion of Xerxés himself must have been well 
known to them beforehand. One exception alone was found to 
this unanimity—Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus in Karia, 
into whose mouth Herodotus puts a speech of some length, 
deprecating all idea of fighting in the narrow strait of Salamis— 
predicting that if the land force were moved forward to attack 
Peloponnésus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at Salamis would 
return for the protection of their own homes, and that thus 


1 Herodot. viii. 66. Colonel Leake those which were sent to occupy the 

observes upon this tong ee a bina eka strait of Salamis, 200 in 
he Demi of Attica, . vol. ii, p. number”. — 

Sy about 1000 ships is he greatest The estimate of Colonel Leake ap- 
accuracy we can pretend to, in statin ea somewhat lower than the pro- 
the strength of the Persian fleet a able reality. Nor do I believe the 
Salamis: and from these are to be statement of Diodérus, that ships were 
deducted, in estimating the num- detached to occupy the Megaric strait; 
ber of ships engaged in the battle, see a note shortly following. 
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the fleet would disperse, the rather as there was little or no food 
in the island—and intimatin&, besides, unmeasured contempt 
for the efficacy of the Persian fleet and seamen as compared with 
the Greek, as well as for the subject contingents of Xerxés 
generally. That queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, 
there is no reason to question; and the historian of Halikarnassus 
may have had means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion 
rested. But I find a difficulty in believing that she can have 
~sublicly delivered any such estimate of the maritime subjects of 
Persia ; an estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, 
but at the time not just—though it had come to be nearer the 
truth at the time when Herodotus wrote, and though Artemisia 
herself may have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. 
Whatever may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that 
friends as well as rivals were astonished at her rashness in 
dissuading the monarch from a naval battle, and expected that 
she would be put to death. But Xerxés heard the advice with 
Resolution Perfect good temper, and even esteemed the Karian 
taken by § queen the more highly; though he resolved that the 
Xerxés to δος ne s is 

fight at opinion of the majority, or his own opinion, should 
Salamis, be acted upon. Orders were accordingly issued for 
the fleet to attack the next day,2and for the land force to move 
forward towards Peloponnésus. 

Whilst, on the shore of Phalérum, an omnipotent will eom- 
Dissensions Pelled seeming unanimity and precluded all real 
among the deliberation, great indeed was the contrast presented 
Greeks in : ‘ ἢ 
the fleetat by the neighbouring Greek armament at Salamis, 
Salamis. . among the members of which unmeasured dissension 


Resolution 

ose had been reigning. It has already been stated that 
fleettothe the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
Isthmus. island, not with any view of making it a naval 
station, but simply in order to cover and assist the emigration of 
the Athenians. This object being accomplished, and Xerxés 
being already in Attica, Eurybiadés convoked the chiefs to 


consider what position was the fittest for a naval engagement, 


_1 The picture drawn in the Cyrops- and even designedly Rept so, forming a 
dia of Xenophén represents the sub- contrast to the native Persians (Keno- 
jects of Persia as spiritless and un- phén, Cyroped. viii. 1, 45). 

trained to war (avdanides καὶ ἀσύντακτοι), 2 Ferodot. viii. 68, 69, 70. 
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Most of them, especially those from Peloponnésus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be 
tyonisterred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in 
immediate communication with the Peloponnesian land force, so 
that in case of defeat at sea the ships would find protection on 
shore and the men would join in the land service; while if 
worsted in a naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed in 
an island from whence there were no hopes of escapet In the 
midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with news of the capture 
and conflagration of Athens and her acropolis by the Persians. 
Such was the terror produced by this intelligence, that some of 
the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion of the debate 
and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, and began to 
hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. The majority 
came to a formal vote for removing to the Isthmus; but as night 
was approaching, actual removal was deferred until the next 
morning,’ 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopylae, 
which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at Ὲ 

uinous 
once, so as to check the growth of separate fears and cons. 
interests. We can hardly wonder that the Pelopon- ces if that 
nesian chiefs—the Corinthians in particular, who had been 
ς P τς, executed. 

furnished so large a naval contingent, and within 
whose territory the land battle at the Isthmus seemed about to 
take place—should manifest such an obstinate reluctance to fight 
at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a position where, in 
case of naval defeat, they could assist, and be assisted by, their 
own soldiers on land. On the other hand, Salamis was not only 
the most favourable position, in consequence of its narrow strait, 
for the inferior numbers of the Greeks, but could not be 
abandoned without breaking up the unity of the allied fleet; 
since Megara and Aigina would thus be left uncovered, and the 
contingents of each would immediately retire for the defence of 
their own homes,—while the Athenians also, a large portion of 
whose expatriated families were in Salamis and Aigina, would be 
in like manner distracted from combined maritime efforts at the 
Isthmus. If transferred to the latter place, probably not even 


1 Herodot, viii. 70. 3 Herodot. viii. 49, 50, 58. 
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the Peloponnesians themselyes would have remained in one body ; 
for the squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezén, Hermioné, &c., each 
fearing that the Persian fleet might make a descent on one or 
other of these separate ports, would go home to repel such a 
contingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiadés to keep them 
together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and repairing 
to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction for 
all combined maritime defence: and it thus became doubly 
abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, Aginetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to cling to 
the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, however, 
and in spite of the protest of Themistoklés, the obstinate 
determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried the vote for 
retreat, and each of them went to his ship to prepare for it on the 
following morning. 

When Themistoklés returned to his ship, with the gloom of 


Themi- this melancholy resolution full upon his mind, and 
eee the With the necessity of providing for removal of the 


resolution, expatriated Athenian families in the island as well as 

vary binds, for that of the spuadron, he found an Athenian 
ΤΩΣ prevails friend named Mnésiphilus, who asked him what the 
toreopen synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning this 
the debate. mn ésiphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious 
practical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars, but it 
must have been no common man whom fame selected, truly or 
falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklés. On learning 
what had been resolved, Mnésiphilus burst out into remonstrance 
on the utter ruin which its execution would entail: there would 
presently be neither any united fleet to fight, nor any aggregate 
cause and country to fight for! He vehemently urged Themi- 
stoklés again to open the question, and to press by every means 
in his power for a recal of the vote in favour of retreat, as well 
as for a positive resolution to stay and fight at Salamis. 
Themistoklés had already in vain tried to enforce the same view : 
but though he was disheartened by ill-success, the remonstrances 
of a respected friend struck him so forcibly as to induce him to 


1 Herodot, viii. 57. οὗτοι dpa ἣν ἀ- κατὰ γὰρ πόλις ἕκαστοι τρέψονται, &e. 

ff . fad Ἶ κὰκ a a os 7 Ἔ - 
παίρωσι τὰς νῆας ἀπὸ Σαλαμῖνος, περὶ Compare vii. 139, and Thucyd. i 
οὐδεμίῆς art πατρίδος ναυμαχήσεις " 73, ᾿ 
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renew his efforts. He went instagtly to the ship of Eurybiadés, 
asked permission to speak with him, and being invited aboard, 
reopened with him alone the whole subject of the past discussion, 
enforcing his own views as emphatically as he could. In this 
private communication, all the arguments bearing upon the case 
were more unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do 
in an assembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if 
openly told that they were likely to desert the fleet when once 
removed from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confidentially, 
and speaking to Eurybiadés alone, Themistoklés was enabled to 
bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to 
convene a fresh synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, 
even before Hurybiadés had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistoklés addressed himself to each of 
the caiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and anxiety 
as to the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the Corinthian 
Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—* Themistoklés, those who 
in the public festival-matches rise up before the proper signal 
are scourged”, “True (rejoined the Athenian), but those wha 


lag behind the signal win no crowns.” Σ 


1 Herodot. viii. 58, 59. The account 
ven by Herodotus, of these memorable 
ebates which preceded the battle of 
Salamis, is in the main distinct, in- 
structive, and consistent. It is more 
robable than the narrative of Diodérus 
a 15, 16), who states that Themistoklés 
succeeded in fully convincing both 
Eurybiadés and the Peloponnesian 
chiefs of the propriety of fighting at 
Salamis, but that, in spite of all their 
efforts, the armament would not obey 
them, and insisted on going to the 
Isthmus. And it deserves our esteem 
still more, if we contrast it with the 
loose and careless accounts of Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos. As Plutarch 
(Themist. c. 11) describes the scene, 
Eurybiadés was the person who desired 
to restrain the forwardness and oratory 
of Themistoklés, and with that view 
first made to him the observation given 
in my text out of Herodotus, which 
Themistoklés followed up by the same 
answer—next, lifted up his stick to 
strike Themistoklés, upon which the 
latter addressed. to him the well-known 
observation—“ Strike, but hear me” 
(Πάταξον μὲν, ἄκουσον δῆ. Larcher 
expresses his surprise that Herodotus 


should have suppressed so impressive an 
anecdote as this latter; but we may 
see plainly from the tenor of his narra- 
tive that he cannot have heard it, 
In the narrative of Herodotus, Themi- 
stoklés gives no offence to Burybiadés, 
nor is the latter at all displeased with 
him; nay, Eurybiadés is even brought 
over by the persuasion of Themistoklés, 
and disposed to fallin with his views, 
The persons whom Herodotus repre- 
sents as angry with Themistoklés are 
the Peloponnesian chiefs, especially 
Adeimantus the Corinthian. T oo 
angry too (let it be added) not without 

lausible reason: a fo vote has 
just been taken by the majority, after 
full discussion ; and here is the chief 
of the minority who persuades Eury- 
biadés to reopen the whole debate; 
not an unreasonable cause for displea: 
sure. Moreover it is Adeimanius, not 
Eurybiadés, who addresses to Themi- 
stoklés the remark that “persons who 
rise before the proper signal are 
scourged”:and he makes the remark 
because Themistoklés goes on speaking 
to, and trying to persuade, the various 
chiefs, before the business of the assem- 
bly has been formally opened. The 
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Eurybiadés then explained_to the synod that doubts had arisen 
in his mind, and that he called them together to 


Grecian reconsider the previous resolve: upon which Themi- 
convened— stoklés began the debate. He vehemently enforced 
oe the necessity of fighting in the narrow sea of Salamis 
ἠὰ get the and not in the open waters at the Isthmus—as well as 
resolution Of preserving Megara and Aigina ; contending that a 
igs hal naval victory at Salamis would be not less effective 
Bonneslens for the defence of Peloponnésus than if it took place 
—angry at the Isthmus ; whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn 


to the latter point, they would only draw the Persians 
after them. Moreover, he did not omit tuadd that the Athenians 
had a prophecy assuring to them victory in this their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian chiefs, 
who were even exasperated at being again summoned to reopen 
a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a way which they 
deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom of the Corinthian 
Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger burst all bounds. 
He sharply denounced the presumpticn of Themistoklés, and 
bade him be silent as a man who had now no free Grecian city to 
represent—Athens being in the power of the eremy. Nay, he 
went so far as to contend that Eurybiadés had no right to count 
the vote of Themistoklés until the latter could produce some free 
city as accrediting him to the synod. Such an attack, alike 
ungenerous and insane, upon the leader of more than half of the 
whole fleet, demonstrates the ungovernable impatience of the 
Corinthians to carry away the fleet to their Isthmus. It 
provoked a bitter retort against them from Themistoklés, who 
reminded them that while he had around him 200 well-manned 
ships, he could procure for himself anywhere both city and 


mistoklés draws upon himself the 


censure by sinning against the forms of 
business, and talking before the proper 
time. But Plutarch puts the remark 
into the mouth of Eurybiadés, without 
any previous circumstance to justify it, 
and without any fitness. His narrative 
peeene Eurybiadés as the person 
who was anxious both to transfer the 
ships to the Isthmus, and to prevent 
Themistoklés from offering any opposi- 
tion to it; though such an attempt to 
sheck argumentative opposition from 


the commander of the Athenian squad- 
ron is noway credible. 

Dr. Blomfield (ad Aischyl. Pers. 728) 
imagines that the story about EKury- 
biadés threatening Themistoklés with 
his stick grew out of the story as 
related in Herodotus, though to Hero- 
dotus himself it was unknown. I 
cannot think that this is correct, since 
the story will not fit on to the narrative 
of that historian : it does not consist 
with his conception of the relations 
between EKurybiadés and Themistoklés. 


" 
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territory as good or better than Corinth, But he now saw 
clearly that it was hopeless to thir?k of enforcing his policy by 
argument, and that nothing would succeed except the direct 
language of intimidation. Turning to Eurybiadés, and ad- 
dressing him personally, he said—“If thou wilt stay here, and 
fight bravely here, all will turn out well; but if thou wilt not 
stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin? For with us, all our 
means of war are contained in our ships. Be thou yet persuaded 
by me If not, we Athenians shall migrate with our families on 
board, just as we are, to Siris in Italy, which is ours from of old, 
and which the prophecies announce that we are one day to 
colonize. You chiefs then, when bereft of allies like us, will 
hereafter recollect what I am now saying.” 

Hurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by the impressive 


pleading of Themistoklés. But this last downright 
menace clenched his determination, and probably 
struck dumb even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian 
opponents ; for it was but too plain that without the 
Athenians the fleet was powerless. He did not how- 
ever put the question again to vote, but took upon 
himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this 
order all acquiesced, willing or unwilling? The 
succeeding dawn saw them preparing for fight instead 
of for retreat, and invoking the protection and com- 


Menace of 
Themisto- 
klés to 
retire with 
the 


Athenian 
squadron, 
unless a 
battle were 
to be fought 
at Salamis— 
Eurybiadés 
takes upon 


ο 
atlopt this 
measure, 


panionship of the Makid heroes of Salamis—Telamén and Ajax : 
they even sent a trireme to Aigina to implore Alakus himself and 
the remaining Alakids. It seems to have been on this same day, 
also, that the resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by 
Xerxés, whose fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the 
day, preparing for attack the next morning. 

But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey the 
orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their 
former fears and reluctance, which began again, after a short 
interval, to prevail over the formidable menace of Themistoklés, 


1 Herodot, viii. 61, 62, σὺ εἰ μενέεις Σαλαμῖνα, erect ἀκροβολισάμενοι, ἐπεί 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ μένων ἔσεαι ἀνὴρ ἂγαθός" εἰ τε Εὐρυβιάδῃ ἔδοξε, αὐτοῦ παρεσκευά- 
δὲ μὴ, ἀνατρέψεις τὴν “Ἑλλάδα. ζοντο ὡς ναυμαχήσοντες 

2 Herodot. vill, 64. οὕτω μὲν οἱ περὶ 
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and were further strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. 
The messenger from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross 
wall at that point to resist the impending land invasion, Why 


The Pelo- 
ponnesian 
chiefs, 
silenced 

for the 
moment, 
afterwards 
refuse 
obedience. 
Third synod 
convened— 
renewed 
disputes ; 
the majority 
opposed to 
Themi- 
stoklés, and 
determinec 
on retreat- 
ing to the 
Isthmus. 


were they not there also, to join hands and to help 
in the defence—even if worsted at sea—at least on 
land, instead of wasting their efforts in defence of 
Attica, already in the hands of the enemy? Such 
were the complaints which passed from man to man, 
with many a bitter exclamation against the insanity 
of Eurybiadés: at length the common feeling broke 
out in public and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh 
synod of the chiefs was demanded and convoked. 
Here the same angry debate, and the same irrecon- 
cilable difference, was again renewed ; the Pelopon- 
nesian chiefs clamouring for immediate departure, 
while the Athenians, Aginetans,? and Megarians 
were equally urgent in favour of staying to fight. It 


was evident to Themistoklés that the majority of votes among 


Desperate 
stratagem 
of Themi- 
stoklés— 
he sends 
ἃ, private 


across to 
Xerxés, | 
persuading 
surround 
the Greek 
fleet in the 
night, and 
thus render 
retirement 
impossible. 


1 Herodot. viii. 74. 


the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the 
orders of Kurybiadés; and the disastrous crisis, des- 
tined to deprive Greece of all united maritime defence, 
appeared imminent, when he resorted to one last 
stratagem to meet the desperate emergency by render- 
ing flightimpossible. Contriving a pretext for stealing 
away from the synod, he despatched a trusty messenger 
across the strait with a secret communication to the 
Persian generals. Sikinnus, his slave—seemingly an 
Asiatic Greek,3 who understood Persian, and had 
perhaps been sold during the late Ionic revolt, but 
whose superior qualities are marked by the fact that 


ἕως μὲν δὴ αὐτῶν only prevented from doing so by the 


ἀνὴρ ἀνδρὶ παρίστατο, θώυμα ποιεύμενοι 
τὴν Ἐὐρυβιάδεω ἀβουλίην: τέλος δὲ; 
ἐξεῤῥάγη ἐς τὸ μέσον, σύλλογός τε δὴ 
ἐγίνετο, καὶ πολλὰ ἐλάγετο περὶ τῶν αὐ- 
sha &c. Compare Plutarch, Themist. 
c. 12, 
4Lykurgus (cont. Leokrat. ¢. 17, p. 
185) numbers the Alginetans among 
those who were anxious to escape from 
Salamis during the night, and were 


stratagem of Themistoklés. This is a 
great mistake, as indeed these orators 
are perpetually misconceiving the facts 
of their past history. The Aiginetans 
had an interest not less strong than the 
Athenians in keeping the fleet together 
and fighting at Salamis. 

_3 Plutarch (Themistoklés, ¢. 12) calls 
Sikinnus a Persian by birth, which can- 
not be true. 
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he had the care and teaching of the children of his master, 
was instructed to acquaint them privately, in the name of 
Themistoklés, who was represented as wishing success at heart to 
the Persians, that the Greek fleet was not only in the utmost 
alarm, meditating immediate flight, but that the various portions 
of it were in such violent dissension, that they were more likely 
to fight against each other than against any common enemy. 
A splendid opportunity (it was added) was thus opened to the 
Persians, if they chose to avail themselves of it without delay, 
first to enclose and prevent their flight, and then to attack a 
disunited body, many of whom would, when the combat began, 
openly espouse the Persian cause.* 

Such was the important communication despatched by Themi- 
stoklés across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a mile in breadth 
at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis from the neighbour- 
ing continent, on which the enemy were posted. It was delivered 
with so much address as to produce the exact impression which 
he intended, and the glorious success which followed caused it to 
pass for a splendid stratagem: had defeat ensued, his name 
would have been covered with infamy. What surprises us the 
most is, that after having reaped signal honour from it in the 
eyes of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themistoklés lived to take 
credit for it, during the exile of his latter days,? as a capital 
service rendered to the Persian monarch. It is not improbable, 
when we reflect upon the desperate condition of Grecian affairs 
at the moment, that such facility of double interpretation was in 
part his inducement for sending the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxés shortly after he 
had issued his orders for fighting on the next morning: and he 
entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct his generals 
to close up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the night, 
to the north as well as to the south of the town of Salamis, at 
the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks 


1 Heroclot. vili. 75. ; 

2Vhucydid. 1. 187, It is curious to 
contrast this with Alschylus, Persz, 
851 seg. Seo also Werodot. viii. 109, 
110. 


Isokratés might well remark about 
the ultimate rewards given by the 
Persians to Themistoklés—@epuoroxada 


δ᾽, ὃς ὑπὲρ τῆς Ἑλλάδος αὐτοὺς κατεναυ- 
μάχησε, τῶν μεγίστων δωρέων ἠξίωσαν 
(Panegyric. Or, iv. Ρ. 74)—though that 
orator speaks as if he knew nothing 
about the stratagem by which Themi- 
stoklés compelled the Greeks to fight at 
Salamis against their will. See the 
same Oration, 6. 27, ἢ. 61. 
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to escape The station of the numerous Persian fleet was along 


Impatient 
haste of 
= 
revent an 
ie the 
Greeks from 


the coast of Atti¢a—its headquarters were in the bay 
of Phalérum, but doubtless parts of it would occupy 
those three natural harbours, as yet unimproved 
by art, which belumyged to the deme of Peirzxus, 


and would perhaps extend besides to other portions 


encloses _ 


of the western coast southward of Phalérum—while 


the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 

Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount 
Aigaleos in Attica. During the night,? a pcrtion of the Persian 
fleet, sailing from Peirzeus northward along the western coast of 
Attica, closed round to the north of the town and harbour of 
Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the strait on 
the side of Eleusis ; while another portion blocked up the other 
issue between Peirseus and the south-eastern corner of the island, 
landing a detachment of troops on the desert island of Psyttaleia 
near to that corner. These measures were all taken during the 


4 Mschylus, Perse, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this 
threat to the generals, nor does he even 
notice the personal interference of 
Xerxés in any way, se far as regards the 
night-movement of the Persian fleet. 
He treats the communication of 
Sikinnus as having been made to the 
Persian generals, and the night-move- 
ment as undertaken by them. The 
statement of the contemporary poet 
seems the more probable of the two; 
but he omits, as might be expected, all 
notice of the perilous dissensions in the 
Greek camp. 

2 Diodérus (xi. 17) states that the 
Egyptian squadron in the fleet of 
Xerxés was detached to block up the 

outlet between Salamis and the 

Megarid; that is, to sail round the 
south-western corner of the island to 
the north-western strait, where the 
north-western corner of the island is 
separated by ἃ narrow strait from 
Megara, near the spot where the fort 
of Budorum was afterwards situated, 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

Elerodotus mentions nothing of this 
movement, and his account evidently 
implies that the Greek fleet was 
enclosed to the north of the town of 
Salamis, the Persian right wing having 
got between that town and Eleusis. 
Lhe movement announced by Diodérus 
Appears to me unnecessary and impro- 


bable, If the Egyptian squadron had 
been placed there, they would have 
been far indeed removed from the scene 
of the action, but we may see that Hero- 
dotus believed them to have taken 
actual part in the battle along with 
the rest (viii. 100). 

3 Herodot. viii. 76. τοῖσι δὲ ὡς πιστὰ 
᾿ ἕνετο τὰ ἀγνελθέντα, τοῦτο μὲν, és τὴν 
νησιδα τὴν Ψυττάλειαν, μεταξὺ Zara; 
vos τε κειμένην καὶ τῆς ἠπείρον, πολλοὺς 
τῶν Περσέων ἀπεβίβασαντο " τοῦτο δὲ, ém= 
ειδὴ ἐγίνοντο μέσαι νύκτες, ἀνῆγον μὲν τὸ 
ἀπ᾽ ἑσπέρης κέρας κυκλούμενοι πρὸς τὴν 
Σαλαμῖνα." ἀνῆγον δὲ οἱ ἀμφὶ τὴν Κέον 
τε καὶ τὴν Kuvocovpay τεταγμένοι, Κατ’ 
εἶχόν τε μέχρι Μουνυχίης πάντα τὸν 
πορθμὸν τῇσι νηῦσί, 

He had previously stated Phalérum 
as the main station of the Persian fleet ; 
not necessarily meaning that the whole 
of it was there. The passage which I 
have just transcribed intimates what 
the Persians did to accomplish their 
purpose of surrounding the Greeks in 
the harbour of Salamis; and the first 
part of it, wherein he speaks of the 
western (more properly north-western) 
wing, presents no extraordinary diffi- 
culty, though we do not know how far 
the western wing extended before the 
movement was commenced. Probably 
it extended to the harbour of Peirzens, 
and began from thence its night-move- 
ment along the Attic coast to get 
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night, to prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, and then 
to attack them in the narrow strait close on their own harbour 


the next morning, 


Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, 


in the midst of which Themistoklés had sent over his 
secret envoy, continued without abatement and with- 
It was the interest of the Athenian 
general to prolong the debate, and to prevent any 
concluding vote, until the effect of his stratagem 
should have rendered retreat impossible. Such pro- 


out decision. 


Aristeidés 
comesin the 
night to the 
Greek fleet 
from Aigi 
—informs 
the chiefs 
that they 
are enclosed 
the 


: : : . On by 
longation was nowise difficult in a case so critical, Persians, 


where the majority of chiefs was on one side, and 
that of naval force on the other — especially as 
Eurybiadés himself was favourable to the view of 
Accordingly the debate was still unfinished at 


Themistoklés, 


escape has 
become 
impossible. 


nightfall, and either continued all night, or was adjourned to an 
hour before daybreak on the following morning, when an 
incident, interesting as well as important, gave to it a new turn. 
The ostracised Aristeidés arrived at Salamis from Adgina. Since 


beyond the town of Salamis. But the 
second part of the passage is not easy 
to comprehend, where he states that 
“those who were stationed about Keos 
and Kynosura also moved, and beset 
with their ships the whole strait as far 
as Munychia”. What places are Keos 
and Kynosura, and where were they 
situated? The only known places of 
those names are the island of Keds, 
not far south of Cape Sunium in Attica 
—and the promontory Kynosura, on 
the north-eastern coast of Attica, 
immediately north of the bay of Mara- 
thon. It seems hardly possible to 
suppose that Herodotus meant this 
latter promontory, too distant to render 
the movement which he describes at all 
practicable: even the island of Keds 
is somewhat open to the same objection, 
though not in so great a degree, of 
being too distant, Hence Barthélemy, 
Kruse, Bahr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply 
the names Keos and Kynosura to two 
promontories (the southernmost and 
the south-easternmost) of the island of 
Salamis; and Kiepert has realized their 
idea in his newly published maps. 
But in the first place, no authority is 
produced for giving these names to two 
promontories in the island, and the 


critics only do it because they say itis 
necessary to secure a reasonable mean- 
ing to this passage of Herodotus. In 
the next place, if we admit their sup- 
position, we must suppose that before 
this night-movement commenced, the 
Persian fleet was already stationed in 
part off the island of Salamis; which 
sppeers to me highly improbable. 
Whatever station that fleet occupied 
before the night-movement, we may be 
very sure that it was not upon an 
island then possessed by the enemy: it 
was somewhere on the coast of Attica: 
and the names Keos and Kynosura 
must belong to some unknown points in 
Attica, not in Salamis. I cannot there- 
fore adopt the supposition of these 
critics, though on the other hand 
Larcher is not satisfactory in_ his 
attempt to remove the objections which 
apply to the supposition of Keos and 
Kynosura aS commonly understood. 
It is difficult in this case to reconcile 
the statement of Herodotus with geo- 
graphical considerations, and I rather 
suspect that on this occasion the histo- 
rian has been himself misled by too great 
a desire to find the oracle of Bakis truly 
fulfilled. It is from Bakis that he copies 
the name Kynosura (viii. 77). 
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the revocation of his sentence —a revocation proposed by 
Themistoklés himself—he lad had no opportunity of revisiting 
Athens, and he now for the first time rejoined his countrymen 
in their exile at Salamis; not uninformed of the dissensions 
raging, and of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to retire to 
the Isthmus. He was the first to bring the news that such 
retirement had become impracticable from the position of the 
Persian fleet, which his own vessel in coming from Aigina had 
only eluded under favour of night. He caused Themistoklés to 
be invited out from the assembled synod of chiefs; and after a 
generous exordium wherein he expressed his hope that their 
rivalry would for the future be only a competition in doing good 
to their common country, apprised him that the new movement 
of the Persians excluded all hope of now reaching the Isthmus, 
and rendered further debate useless. Themistoklés expressed his 
joy at the intelligence, communicating his own secret message 
whereby he had himself brought the movement about, in order 
that the Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis 
even against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeidés 
to go himself into the synod, and communicate the news ; for if 
it came from the lips of Themistoklés, the Peloponnesians would 
treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their in- 
credulity that they would not accept it as truth even on the 
assertion of Aristeidés; nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last brought 
themselves to credit the actual posture of affairs and the entire 
impossibility of retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, they pre- 
pared. themselves at dawn for the impending battle.? 

Having caused his land force to be drawn up along the shore 
opposite to Salamis, Xerxés had erected for himself a lofty seat 
or throne, upon one of the projecting declivities of Mount 
Aigaleos—near the Herakleion and immediately overhanging 


1 Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless cor- 
rectly, that Aristeidés, immediately 
after he had made the communication 
to the synod, went away, not pretend- 
ing to take part in the debate: Plu- 
tarch represents him as present and as 
taking part in it (Aristeidés, c. 9). 
According to Plutarch, Themistoklés 


desires Aristeidés to assist him in 
persuading Murybiadés: according to 
Herodotus, Kurybiadés was already 
persuaded : it was the Peloponnesian 
chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will be 
found throughout both more credible 
and more consistent than those of 
Plutarch and the later writers. 
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the sea’—from whence he could plainly review all the phases of 
the combat and the conduct of hie subject troops. 
He was persuaded that they had not done their best at 
Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, and that 
his presence would inspire them with fresh valour ; 
moreover his royal scribes stood ready by his side to 
record the names both of the brave and of the backward 
combatants. On the right wing of his fleet, which approached 
Salamis on the side of Hleusis, and was opposed to the Athenians 
on the Grecian left, were placed the Pheenicians and Egyptians; 
on his left wing the Ionians*--approaching from the side of 
Peireeus, and opposed to the Lacedemonians, Aiginetans, and 
Megarians, The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been 
on ship-board all night, in making that movement which had 
brought them into their actual position ; while the Greek seamen 
now began without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
harangues of Themistoklés and the other leaders. Just as they 
‘were getting on board, they were joined by the trireme which 
had been sent to Aigina to bring to their aid Hakus with the 
other Alakid heroes. Honoured with this precious heroic aid, 
which tended so much to raise the spirits of the Greeks, the 
AXginetan trireme now arrived just in time to take her post in 
the line, having eluded pursuit from the intervening enemy.® 


Position of 
Xerxés—_ 
order 0 
fleets, ax 
plan of 
attack. 


1 Mschylus, Pers. 473 : Herodot. viii. 
90. The throne with silver feet, upon 
which Xerxés had sat, was long pre- 
served in the acropolis of Athens— 
having been left at his retreat. Harpo- 
kration, ᾿Αργυρόπους δίφρος. 

A. writer, to whom Plutarch refers, 
—Akestodérus—afirmed that the seat 
of Xerxés was erected, not under Mount 
Aigaleos, but much farther to the north- 
west, on the borders of Attica and the 
Megarid, under the mountains called 
Kerata (Plutarch, Themistoklés, 13). 
If this writer was acquainted with the 
topography of Attica, we must suppose 
him to have ascribed an astonishingly 
long sight to Xerxés: but we may pro- 
pably take the assertion as a sample 
of that carelessness in geography which 
marks so many ancient writers. Ktésias 
ree the ‘HpaxActov (Persica,c. 26). 

2 Herodot. viii, 85; Diodérus, xi. 16. 

3 Herodot. vill. 83; Plutarch (The- 
mistoklés, c. 18; Aristeidés, c.9; Pelo- 
pidas, ὁ. 21), Plutarch tells a story 


out of Phanias, respecting an incident 
in the moment before theaction, which 
itis pleasing to find sufficient ground 
for rejecting. Themistoklés, with the 
prophet Euphrantidés, was offering 
sacrifice by the side of the admiral’s 
galley, when three beautiful youths, 
nephews of Xerxés, were brought in 
acai As the fire was just then 

lazing brilliantly, and sneezing was 
heard from the oe the prophet en- 
joined Themistoklés to offer these 
three prisoners asa propitiatory offer- 
ing to Dionysus Oméstés; which the 
clamour of the bystanders compelled 
him to do against his will This is 
what Plutarch states in his life of 
Themistoklés ; in his life of Aristeidés, 
he affirms that these youths were 
brought prisoners from  Psytialeia, 
when Aristeidés atiacked it at the 
beginning of the action. Now Aristeidés 
did not attack Psyttaleia until the 
naval combat was nearly over, so that 
no prisoners can have been brought 
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The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack, with the 


Battleof 88] peean or” war-shout, which was confidently 
Salamis~ returned by the Persians, Indeed the latter were the 
εἰς com more forward of the two to begin the fight, The 
teat of the Greek seamen, on gradually nearing the enemy, 


became at first disposed to hesitate, and even backed 
water for a space, so that some of them touched ground on their 
own shore; until the retrograde movement was arrested by a 
supernatural feminine figure hovering over them, who exclaimed 
with a voice that rang through the whole fleet—“ Ye worthies, 
how much farther are ye going to back water?” The very 
circulation of this fable attests the dubious courage of the Greeks 
at the commencement of the battle! The brave Athenian 
captains Ameinias and Lykomédés (the former, brother of the 
poet Aischylus) were the first to obey either the feminine voice 
or the inspirations of their own ardour; though, according to 
the version current at Algina, it was the Alginetan ship, the 
carrier of the AZakid heroes, which first set this honourable 
example.2 The Naxian Demokritus was celebrated by Simonidés 
as the third ship in action. Ameinias, darting forth from the 
line, charged with the beak of his ship full against a Phenician, 
and the two became entangled so that he could not again get clear: 
other ships came in aid on both sides, and the action thus became 
general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could 
procure few details about the action, except as to what concerned 
Artemisia, the queen of his own city ; so that we know hardly 
anything beyond the general facts. But it appears that, with 


from thence at the commencement of 
the action: there could therefore have 
been no Persian prisoners to sacrifice, 
and the story may be dismissed as a 
fiction. 

1 Herodot. viii. 84, φανεῖσαν δὲ δια» 
κελεύσασθαι, ὥστε καὶ ἅπαν ἀκοῦσαι τὸ 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων στρατόπεδον, ὀνειδίσασαν 
πρότερον τάδε" ὦ δαιμόνιοι, μέχρι κόσον 
ἔτι τ ἀνακρούεσθε; 

ischylus (Pers, 396—415) describes 
finely the war-shout of the Greeks and 
the response of the Persians: for very 
food reasons, he does not notice the 
. incipient backwardness of the Greeks, 
which Herodotus brings before us. 

“he war-shout here described by 


Aischylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shows us the difference between a naval 
combat of that day and the improper 
tactics of the Athenians fifty years 
afterwards, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. Phormién espe- 
cially enjoins on his men the necessity 
of silence (Thucyd. ii. 89). 

2Simonidés, Hpigram 138, Bergk; 
ee De Herodot. Malignitate, 
CG η 


According to Plutarch (Themist. 12) 
and Diodérus (xi. 17), it was the Persian 
admiral’s ship which was first charged 
and captured: if the fact had been so, 
ay us would probably have speci- 

ed it, 
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the exception of the lonic Greeks, many of whom (apparently a 
greater number than Herodotus likes to acknowledge) were 
lukewarm, and some even averse1—the subjects of Xerxés 
conducted themselves generally with great bravery : Pheenicians, 
Cyprians, Kilikians, Egyptians, vied with the Persians and 
Medes serving as soldiers on shipboard, in trying to satisfy the 
exigent monarch who sat on shore watching their behaviour. 
Their signal defeat was not owing to any want of courage, but, 
first, to the narrow space which rendered their superior number 
a hindrance rather than a benefit: next, to their want of orderly 
line and discipline as compared with the Greeks: thirdly, to the 
fact that when once fortune seemed to turn against them, they 
had no fidelity or reciprocal attachment, and each ally was 
willing to sacrifice or even to run down others, in order to effect 
his own escape. Their numbers and absence of concert threw 
them into confusion and caused them to run foul of each other. 
Those in the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
advance :* the oar-blades were broken by collision—the steersmen 
lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the ship’s 
course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak which was 
essential in ancient warfare. After some time of combat, the 
whole Persian fleet was driven back and became thoroughly 
unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer doubtful, and 
nothing remained except the efforts of individual bravery to 
protract the struggle. While the Athenian squadron on the left, 
which had the greatest resistance to surmount, broke up and 
drove before them the Persian right, the ginetans on the right 
intercepted the flight of the fugitives to Phalérum :? Demokritus 
the Naxian captain was said to have captured five ships of the 
Persians with his own single trireme. The chief admiral 
Ariabignés, brother of Xerxés, attacked at once by two Athenian 
triremes, fell gallantly trying to board one of them, and the 


2 Herodot. viii. 86; Diodér. xi 17, 


1 Herodot. viii. 85: Diodér. xi. 16. 
Aischylus in the Perse, though he 
gives a long list of the names of those 
who fought against Athens, does not 
make any allusion to the Ionic or to 
any other Greeks as having formed part 
of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad 
Aischyl. Pers. 42. Such silence easily 
admits of explanation. 


The testimony of the former, both to 
the courage manifested by the Persian 
fleet, and to their entire want of order 
and system, is decisive, as well as to 
the effect of the personal overlooking 
of Xerxés. 


3 Simonidés, Epigr. 188, Bergk 
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number of distinguished Persians and Medes who shared his fate 
was very great ;+ the more so as few of them knew: how to swim, 
while among the Greek seamen who were cast into the sea, the 
greater number were swimmers, and had the friendly shore of 
Salamis near at hand. 

It appears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks; and some of them, 
driven ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxés, excused themselves by denouncing the others 
as traitors. The heads of the Ionic leaders might have been 
endangered if the monarch had not seen with his own eyes an act 
of surprising gallantry by one of their number. An Ionic trireme 
from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attic trireme, but was 
herself almost immediately run down by an Aiginetan, The 
Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the water, 
made such excellent use of their missile weapons, that they 
cleared the decks of the Aiginetan, sprung on board, and became 
masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes of Xerxés 
himself, induced him to treat the Phoenicians as dastardly 
calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off. His wrath 
and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were boundless, and he scarcely 
knew on whom to vent the feelings.? 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the 
Distin- battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikarnassus was 
guished such as to give him full satisfaction. It appears that 
Sfqueen _this queen maintained her full part in the battle until 
Artemisia. the disorder had become irretrievable. She then 
sought to escape, pursued by the Athenian trierarch Ameinias, 
but found her progress obstructed by the number of fugitive or 
embarrassed comrades before her. In this dilemma she preserved 
herself from pursuit by attacking one of her own comrades ; she 
charged the trireme of the Karian prince Damasithymus of 
Kalyndus, ran it down, and sunk it, so that the prince with all 
his crew perished. Had Ameinias been aware that the vessel 
which he was following was that of Artemisia, nothing would 


᾿ ᾿ς ane ae names oe phere cue ears of his audience. See Blomfield, 
whom Aischylus reports as having been : ᾿ Ὁ. xih 

slain, are probably for the most part Ered Beery eat 
inventions of his own, to please tho 2 Herodot. viii. 90. 
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have induced him to relax in the pursuit, for the Athenian 
captains were all indignant at the idea of a female invader 
assailing their city... But knowing her ship only as one among 
the enemy, and seeing her thus charge and destroy another 
enemy's ship, he concluded her to be a deserter, turned his 
pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to escape. At the same time, 
it so happened that the destruction of the ship of Damasithymus 
happened under the eyes of Xerxés and of the persons around 
him on shore, who recognized the ship of Artemisia, bub supposed 
the ship destroyed to be a Greek. Accordingly they remarked 
to him, “ Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured that it was 
really her deed, Xerxés is said to have replied, “ My men have 
become women; my women, men”. Thus was Artemisia not 
only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxés by the destruction of one of his own ships, among the 
crew of which not a man survived to tell the true story. 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no estimate; 
but Diodérus states the number of ships destroyed on the Grecian 
side as forty, on the Persian side as two hundred, independent 
of those which were made prisoners, with all their crews. To 
the Persian loss is to be added the destruction of all those troops 
whom they had landed before the battle in the island of 
Psyttaleia. As soon as the Persian fleet was put to flight, 


1 Compare the indignant language into collision with it”. Since the shock 


of Demosthenés a century and a 
quarter afterwards, respecting the 
second Artemisia queen of Karia, 
as the enemy of Athens—tmets δ᾽ 
ovres ᾿Αθηναῖοι βάρβαρον ἄνθρωπον, Kat 
ταῦτα γυναῖκα, φοβηθήσεσθε (Demos- 
aor De Rhodior. Libertat. 6. x. 
. 197). 
᾿ 2 Herodot. viii. 87, 88,98. The story 
here given by Herodotus respecting the 
stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped 
seems sufficiently probable; and he 
may have heard it from fellow-citizens 
of his own who were aboard her vessel. 
Though Plutarch accuses him of ex- 
travagant disposition to compliment 
‘this queen, it is evident that he does 
not himself like the story, nor consider 


it to be compliment; for he himself. 


insinuates a doubt, “I do not know 
whether she ran down the Kalyndian 
ship intentionally, or came accidentally 


was so destructive that the Kalyndian 
ship was completely run down and 
sunk, so that every man of her crew 
perished, we may be pretty sure that it 
was intentional; and the historian 
merely suggests a possible hypothesis 
to palliate an act of great treachery. 
Though the story of the sinking of the 
Kalyndian ship has the air of truth, 
however, we cannot say the same about 
the observation of Xerxés, and the 
notice which he is reported to have 
taken of the act: all this reads like 
nothing but romance. ἢ 

We have to regret (as Plutarch 
observes, De Malig. Herodot. p. 873) 
that Herodotus tells us so much less 
about others than about Artemisia ; 
but he doubtless heard more about her 
than about the rest, and perhaps his 
own relatives may have been among 
her contingent. 
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Aristeidés carried over some Grecian hoplites to that island, 

overpowered the enemy, and put them to death toa man. This 

loss appears to have been much deplored, as they were choice 
troops ; in great proportion, the native Persian guards.’ 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after 

it a sufficient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain 

Hxpecta: even maritime war vigorously, not to mention the 


tions of the 
Greeks that powerful land force, as yet unshaken. And the 


Rote Greeks themselves — immediately after they had 
collected in their island, as well as could be done, the 
Xerxésfor fragments of shipping and the dead bodies—made 
his own ἢ 
personal ready for a second engagement.? But they were 
"relieved from this necessity by the pusillanimity ὃ of 
fleetaway the invading monarch, in whom the defeat had 
to Asia. : ‘ 
occasioned a sudden revulsion from contemptuous 
confidence, not only to rage and disappointment, but to the 
extreme of alarm for his own personal safety. He was possessed 
with a feeling of mingled wrath and distrust against his naval 
force, which consisted entirely of subject nations—Pheenicians, 
Egyptians, Kilikians, Cyprians, Pamphilians, Ionic Greeks, &c., 
with a few Persians and Medes serving on board, in a capacity 
probably not well suited to them. None of these subjects had 
any interest in the success of the invasion, or any other motive 
for service except fear; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks 
were even decidedly against it. Xerxés now came to suspect the 
fidelity, or undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects.+ 
He fancied that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles- 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal 
retreat; for upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived 
his own safety to turn, not less than that of his father Darius, 
when retreating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube.’ Against the Phoenicians, from whom 


1 Herodot. vili. 95; Plutarch, Aris- 4See this feeling especially in the 
teid. ὁ. 9; Aischyl. Pers. 454—470; language of Mardonius to Xerxés 


Diodér. xi. 10. (Herodot. viii. 100), as well as in that 
2 Herodot, viii. 96. put into the mouth of Artemisia by the 
3 The victories of the Greeks over historian (viii. 68), which indicates the 


the Persians were materially aided by goneral conception of the historian 
the personal timidity of Xerxés,and of himself, derived from the various im- 
Darius Codomannusatissusand Arbela formation which reached him. 

(Arrian, ii, 11, 6; iii, 14, ὃ). 5 Horodot, vii. 10, 
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he had expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward.’ Such a capital desertion made future naval struggles 
still more hopeless, and Xerxés, though at first breathing revenge 
and talking about a vast mole or bridge to be thrown across the 
strait to Salamis, speedily ended by giving orders to the whole 
fleet to leave Phalérum in the night—not without disembarking, 
however, the best soldiers who served on board.2 They were 
directed to make straight for the Hellespont, and there to guard 


the bridge against his arrival.® 


This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the real 


terror which beset his master, and read therein suffi- 
cient evidence of danger to himself. When Xerxés 
despatched to Susa intelligence of his disastrous 
overthrow, the feeling at home was not simply that 
of violent grief for the calamity, and fear for the per- 
sonal safety of the monarch: it was further embit- 
tered by anger against Mardonius, as the instigator 
That general knew full 
well that there was no safety for him‘ in returning 
to Persia with the shame of failure on his head. It 


of this ruinous enterprise. 


Xerxés 
resolves to 
Ὁ back 


advice and 
recommen- 
dation of 
Mardonius, 
~~ is left 
nd as 
enera) 
nish tuc 
conquest of 
Greece. 


was better for him to take upon himself the chance of subduing 
Greece, which he had good hopes of being yet able to do, and to 


1 This important fact is not stated 
by Herodotus, but it is distinctly given 
in Diodérus, xi. 19. It seems probable 
se i 

Ifthe tragedy of Phrynichus, entitled 
Phenisse, had been preserved, we 
should have known more about the 
position and behaviour of the Pheeni- 
cian contingent in this invasion. It 
was represented at Athens only three 
years after the battle of Salamis, in 
B.C, 477 or 476, with Themistoklés as 
chorégus, four years earlier than the 
Perse of Aischylus, which was affirmed 
by Glaucus to have been (παραπεποι- 
jo@at) altered from it. The Chorus in 
the Phcenisse consisted of Phoenician 
women, possibly the widows of those 
Phoenicians whom Xerxés had caused 
to be beheaded after the battle (Hero- 
dot. viii. 90, as Dr. Blomfield supposes, 
Pref. ad Ausch. Pers. Ὁ. ix.), or only of 
Pheenicians absent on the expedition. 
The fragments remaining of this tra- 


gedy, which gained the prize, are too 
scanty to sustain any conjectures as to 
its scheme or details (see Welcker, 
Griechische Tragoed. vol. i. p. 26; and 
Droysen, Phrynichos, Aisciylos, und 
die Trilogie, pp. 4—6). 

2 Herodot. ix. 82. 

3 Herodot. viii. 97—107. Such was 
the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken 
the projecting cliffs of Cape Zéstér 
Gon half-way between Peirzeus and 

unium) for ships ; and redoubled the 
haste of their flight as if an enemy 
were after them—a story which we can 
treat as nothing better than silly exag- 
eration in the Athenian informants of 
erodotus. 

Ktésias, Pers. c. xxvi.; Strabo, ix. 
Ῥ. 895: the two latter talk about the 
intention to carry a mole across from 
Attica to Salamis, as if ithad been con- 
ceived before the battle. 

4 Compare Herodot. vii. 10. 
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advise the return of Xerxés himself to a safe and easy residence 
in Asia. Such counsel was eminently palatable to the present 
alarm of the monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a 
fresh chance, not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. 
Accordingly he began to reassure his master by representing 
that the recent blow was after all not serious—that it had only 
fallen upon the inferior part of his force, and upon worthless: 
foreign slaves, like Phonicians, Egyptians, &., while the native 
Persian troops yet remained unconquered and unconquerable, 
fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upon Hellas— 
that Xerxés might now very well retire with the bulk of his 
army, if he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would pledge 
himself to complete the conquest, at the head of 30,000 chosen 
troops. This proposition afforded at the same time consolation 
for the monarch’s wounded vanity and safety for his person. 
His confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself on being 
consulted, approved of the step. The latter had acquired his 
confidence by the dissuasive advice which she had given before 
the recent deplorable engagement, and she had every motive now 
to encourage a proposition indicating solicitude for his person, as 
well as relieving herself from the obligation of further service. 
“Tf Mardonius desires to remain (she remarked contemptuously’) 
by all means let him have the troops: should he succeed, thou 
wilt be the gainer ; should he even perish, the loss of some of 
thy slaves is trifling, so long as thou remainest safe, and thy 
house in power. Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of 
thy expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxés, while adopting 
this counsel and directing the return of his fleet, showed his 
satisfaction with the Halikarnassian queen by entrusting to her 
some of his children, with directions to transport them to 
Ephesus. 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the de- 
parture of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalérum, and imme- 
diately put themselves in pursuit, following as far as the island 
of Andros, without success. Themistoklés and the Athenians 
are even said to have been anxious to push on forthwith 
to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge of boats, 


1 Herodot. viii. 101, 102, 
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in order to prevent the escape of Xerxés—had they not been 
restrained by the caution of Eurybiadés and the Pelo- the Greeks 
ponnesians, who represented that it was dangerous to 

detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. fteet as far 
Themistoklés readily suffered himself to be per- *Andros— 


second 
suaded, and contributed much to divert his country- stratagem 


men from the idea; while he at the same time Cokie ke 
sent the faithful Sikinnus a second time to Kerxés, Message to 
with the intimation that he (Themistoklés) had Xerxés. 
restrained the impatience of the Greeks to proceed without delay 
and burn the Hellespontic bridge—and that he had thus, from 
personal friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe 
retreat.! Though this is the story related by Herodotus, we can 
hardly believe that with the great Persian land force in the heart 
of Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
seems more probable that Themistoklés fabricated the intention, 
with a view of frightening Xerxés away, as well as of establishing 
a personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for future 
contingencies. 

Such crafty mancuvres and long-sighted calculations of 
possibility seem extraordinary ; but the facts are sufficiently 
attested, since Themistoklés lived to claim as well as to receive 
fulfilment of the obligation thus conferred. Though extraordinary, 
they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, first, that the 
Persian game, even now after the defeat of Salamis, was not only 
not desperate, but might perfectly well have succeeded, if it had 
been played with reasonable prudence: next, that there existed 
in the mind of this eminent man an almost unparalleled 
combination of splendid patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and 
selfish rapacity. Themistoklés knew better than any one else 
that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly desperate only a 
few hours before the late battle: moreover a clever man tainted 
with such constant guilt might naturally calculate on being 


1 Herodot. viii. 109, 110; Thucyd. i. Themistoklés was the person who dis- 
187, The words ἣν ψενδῶς προσεποιήσατο suaded the Greeks from going to the 
may probably be understood in a sense Hellespont, but it was also false that 
somewhat larger than that which they the Greeks had ever any serious inten- 
naturally bear in Thucydidés. In point tionof going there. Compare Cornelius 
of fact, not only was it false that Nepos, Themistokl, 6. 5. 
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one day detected and punished. even if the Greeks proved 
successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the Cycladés 
Themisto- for the purpose of levying fines upon them as a 
hes with punishment for adherence to the Persians, He first 
levying laid siege to Andros, telling the inhabitants that he 
in the came to demand their money, bringing with him two 
Cyclades. ρσγρϑὺ gods—Persuasion and Necessity. To which the 
Andrians replied, that “Athens was a great city and blest with 
excellent gods; but that they were miserably poor, and that 
there were two unkind gods who always stayed with them and 
would never quit the island—Poverty and Helplessness.! In 
these gods the Andrians put their trust, refusing to deliver the 
money required ; for the power of Athens could never overcome 
their inability.” While the fleet was engaged in contending 
against the Andrians with their sad protecting deities, Themisto- 
klés sent round to various other cities, demanding from them 
private sums of money on condition of securing them from attack. 
From Karystus, Paros, and other places he thus extorted bribes 
for himself apart from the other generals,? but it appears that 
Andros was found unproductive, and after no very long absence 
the fleet was brought back to Salamis.* 

The intimation sent by Themistoklés perhaps had the effect of 
Xerxés hastening the departure of Xerxés, who remained in 
eae P Attica only a few days after the battle of Salamis, 
returns and then withdrew his army through Boeotia into 
Bead: Thessaly, where Mardonius made choice of the troops 
ΠΝ the to be retained for his future operations. He retained 

ortion of the Persians, Medes, Sake, Baktrians, and Indians, 
isarmy. horse as well as foot, together with select detachments 
of the remaining contingents ; making in all, according to Hero- 
dotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the beginning of 
September, and as 60,000 out of his forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxés himself to the Hellespont, 


1 Herodot, viii. 111, ἐπεὶ ᾿Ανδρίους Bargk, and Herodot. vii. 172. 
γε εἶναι γεωπείνας ἐς τὰ μέγιστα ἀνήκον- Herodot. viii, 112; Plutarch, 
Tas, καὶ θεοὺς δύο ἀρχήστους οὐκ ἐκλείπ- Themistokl8s, ὁ. 2l—who cites a few 
εἰν σφέων τὴν νῆσον, ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ drdoxw~ bitter lines from the contemporary 
γέειν, Teviny τε καὶ ᾿Αμηχανίην, poet Timokre6n. 

Compare Alkeous, fragm. 90, ed. 3 Herodot, viii, 112—121, 
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Mardonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone 
further military operations until the ensuing spring. 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of Mardonius 
in Thessaly, Xerxés marched away with the rest to the Hellespont, 
by the same road as he had taken in his advance a few months 
before. Respecting his retreat a plentiful stock of stories were 
circulated *—inconsistent with each other, fanciful and even 


1 Herodot, viii, 114—126. 

2 The account given by Hschylus of 
this retiring march appears to me 
exaggerated, and in several points 
incredible (Perse, 482—518). That 
they suffered greatly during the march 
from want of provisions is doubtless 
true, and that many of them died of 
hunger. But we must consider in 
deduction—l, That this march took 

lace in the months of October and 

ovember, therefore not very long 
after the harvest. 2. That Mardonius 
maintained a large army in Thessaly 
all the winter and brought them out 
in fighting condition in the spring. 
3. That Artabazus also with another 
large division was in military opera- 
tion in Thrace all the winter, after 
having escorted Xerxés into safety. 

When we consider these facts, it 
will seem that the statements of 
Aschylus even as to the sufferings by 
famine must be taken with great 
allowance. But his statement about 
the pais of the Strymén appears to 
me incredible, and I regret to find 
myself on this point differmg from Dr. 
Thirlwall, who considers it an un- 
doubted fact (Hist. of Greece, ch. xv. 
p. 351, 2nd ed.), ‘‘The river had been 
frozen in the night hard enough to bear 
those who arrived first. But the ice 
suddenly gave way under the morning 
sun, and numbers perished in the 
waters ”—so Dr. Thirlwall states, after 
Aischylus—adding in a note: “It is a 
little surprising that Herodotus, when 
he is describing the miseries of the 
retreat, does not notice this disaster, 
which is so prominent in the narrative 
of the Persian messenger in Aischylus, 
There can however be no doubt as to 
the fact; and perene it may furnish 
a useful warning not to lay too much 
stress on the silence of Herodotus, as 
a ground for rejecting even important 
and interesting facts which are only 
mentioned by later writers,” &. 

That a large river such as the 
Strymén near its mouth (180 yards 


broad, and in latitude about N. 40° 
50°), at ἃ period which could not have 
been later than the beginning of 
November, should have been frozen 
over in one night so hardly and firmly 
as to admit of a portion of the army 
marching over it at daybreak—before 
the sun became warm—is a statement 
which surely requires 2 more respon- 
sible witness than A’schylus to ayouch 
it. In fact, he himself describes it as 
a ** frost out of season” (χειμῶν᾽ ἄωρον) 
brought about by a special interposition 
of the gods. If he is to be believed, 
none of the fugitives were saved, 
except such as were fortunate enough 
to cross the Strymén on the ice durin 
the interval between break of day an 
the sun’s heat. One would imagine 
that there was a pursuing enemy on 
their track, leaving them only a short 
time for escape; whereas, in fact, 
they had no enemy to contend with— 
nothing but the difficulty of finding 
subsistence. During the advancing 
march of Xerxés, a bridge of boats 
had been thrown over the Strymén ; 
mor can any reason be given why that 
bridge should not still have been sub- 
sisting ; Artabazus must have recrossed 
it after he had accompanied the 
monarch to the Hellespont. I will 
add, that the town and fortress of 
Kion, which commanded the mouth of 
the Strymén, remained as an important 
stronghold of the Persians some years 
after this event, and was only captured, 
after a desperate resistance, by the 
Athenians and their confederates under 
Kimén. 

The Athenian auditors of the Persz 
would not criticise nicely the historical 
credibility of that which Aischylus 
told them about the sufferings of their 
retreating foe, nor his geographical 
credibility when he placed Mount 
Pangeeus on the hither side of the 
Strymén, to persons marching out of 
Greece (Perse, 494). ButI must confess 
that, to my mind, his whole narrative 
of the retreat bears the stamp of the 
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incredible. Grecian imagination, in the contemporary poet 
Retreating Alschylus, as well asin the Latin moralizers Seneca 


march of or Juvenal,? delighted in handling this invasion 
t th ; bd = é . ] 
Hellespont with the maximum of light and shadow; magnifying 


—sufferings the destructive misery and humiliation of the retreat 

_ so as to form an impressive contrast with the super- 
phe Dudes β human pride of the advance, and illustrating that 
crosses the antithesis with unbounded licence of detail. The suf- 
chipboard ferings from want of provision were doubtless severe, 
into Asia. and are described as frightful and death-dealing. The 
magazines stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, 
so that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the corn 
of the country through which they passed—an insufficient 
maintenance eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and 
other wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery 
aggravated their misery, and occasioned many to be left behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was carried, 
strict orders being left by Xerxés that these cities should maintain 
and tend them, After forty-five days’ march from Attica, he at 
length found himself at the Hellespont, whither his fleet, retreating 
from Salamis, had arrived long before him.? But the short-lived 
bridge had already been knocked to pieces by a storm, so that 
the army was transported on shipboard across to Asia, where it 
first obtained comfort and abundance, and where the change from 
privation to excess engendered new maladies. In the time οἱ 
Herodotus, the citizens of Abdéra still showed the gilt scimitar 
and tiara which Xerxés had presented to them when he halted 
there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. 
They even went the length of affirming that never since his 
departure from Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached 
their city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnifying the terror 
of the repulsed invader! who re-entered Sardis with a broken 
army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left it 
as the presumed conqueror of the western world.3 


oet and the religious man, not of the Tle tamen qualis rediit, Salamine 


istorical witness. And my confidence τοιοῦδ, ; 
in Herodotus is increased when I In Caurum atque Eurum solitus sxevire 
compare him on this matter with flagellis, &e. 
Aischylus—as well in what he says as κ2 Herodot. viii. 130. 
in what he does not say. 3 See the account of the retreat of 


1 Juvenal, Satir. x. 178. Xerxés in Herodotus, viii, 115—12¢, 
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Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from 
the immediate presence of the enemy either on land 


‘ Joy of th 
or sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to Greeke— 
sudden ease and security, indulged in the full delight gst? 
and self-congratulation of unexpected victory. On honours 

and prizes, 


the day before the battle Greece had seemed irre- 
trievably lost: she was now saved even against all reasonable 
hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her was dispersed. 
At the division of the booty the Aginetans were adjudged to 
have distinguished themselves most in the action, and to be 
entitled to the choice lot; while various tributes of gratitude 
were also set apart for the gods. Among them were three 
Pheenician triremes, which were offered in dedication to Ajax at 
Salamis, to Athéné at Sunium, and to Poseidén at the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Further presents were sent to Apollo at Delphi,: 
who, on being asked whether he was satisfied, replied that all 
had done their duty to him except the Adginetans: from them 
he required additional munificence on account of the prize 
awarded to them, and they were constrained to dedicate in the 
temple four golden stars upon a staff of brass, which Herodotus 
himself saw there. Next to the Aginetans, the second place of’ 
honour was awarded to the Athenians; the Aginetan Polykritus, 
and the Athenians Eumenés and Ameinias, being ranked first 
among the individual combatants.? Respecting the behaviour of 
Adeimantus and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of 
the time of Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, 
representing them to have fled at the commencement and to have 
been only brought back by the information that the Greeks were 
gaining the victory. Considering the character of the debates 
which had preceded, and the impatient eagerness manifested by 
the Corinthians to fight at the Isthmus instead of at Salamis, 


with many stories which he mentions 
only to reject. The description given 
in the Persea of Alschylus (v. 486, 515, 
570) is conceived in the same spirit. 
The strain reaches its loudest pitch in 
Justin (ii. 13), who tells us that Xerxés 
was obliged to cross the strait in a 
fishing-boat. ‘‘Ipsecum paucis Abydon 
contendit. Ubi cum solutum pontem 
hibernis tempestatibus offendisset, pis- 
catoria scapha trepidus trajecit. Era 
res spectaculo digna, et, estimatione 


sortis humane, rerum varietate miranda 
—in exiguo latentem videre navigio, 
quem paulo ante vix equor omne capie- 
bat: carentem etiam omni servorum 
ministerio, cujus exercitus propter 
multitudinem terris graves erant.” 

1 Herodot. viii. 109. ἡμεῖς δὲ, εὕρημα 
γὰρ εὑρήκαμεν ἡμέας αὐτοὺς καὶ THY ‘EA- 
λάδα. μὴ διώκωμεν ἄνδρας ἀ ΄ 


t Bs 2 Herodot. viii. 983-—122; Diodér. xi 
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some such backwardness on their part, when forced into a battle 
at the latter place, would not be in itself improbable. Yet in 
this case it seems that not only the Corinthians themselves, but 
also the general voice of Greece, contradicted the Athenian story, 
and defended them as having behaved with bravery and forward- 
ness. We must recollect that at the time when Herodotus 
probably collected his information, a bitter feeling of hatred 
prevailed between Athens and Corinth, and Aristeus son of 
Adeimantus was among the most efficient enemies of the former. 

Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at the 


Honours Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first 
er: and second prizes of skilland wisdom. Each of them 
stoklés. deposited two names on the altar of Poseidén: and 


when these votes came to be looked at, it was found that each 
man had voted for himself as deserving the first prize, but that 
Themistoklés had a large majority of votes for the second? The 
result of such voting allowed no man to claim the first prize, nor 
could the chiefs give a second prize without it; so that 
Themistoklés was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so 
much the higher, perhaps through that very disappointment, in 
general renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where 
he received from the Lacedzemonians honours such as were never 
paid, before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of olive 
was indeed given to Hurybiadés as the first prize, buta like crown 
was at the same time conferred on Themistoklés as a special 
reward for unparalleled sagacity ; together with a chariot, the 


1 Herodot. viii. 94; Thucyd, i. 42, 
1038. τὸ σφοδρὸν μῖσος from Corinth 
towards Athens, About Aristeus, 
Thucyd. 11. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit, p. 
870) employs many angry words in 
refuting this Athenian scandal, which 
the historian himself does not uphold 
as truth. The story advanced by Dio 
Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii. p. 456), that 
Herodotus asked for a reward from the 
Corinthians, and on being refused 
inserted this story into his history for 
the purpose of being revenged upon 
them, deserves no attention without 
some reasonable evidence: the state- 
ment of Diyllus that he received ten 
talents from the Athenians as a reward 
for his history, would be much less 
improbable, so far as the fact of 


pecuniary reward, apart from the 
magnitude of the sum; but this also 
requires proof. Dio Chrysostom is not 
satisfied with rejecting this tale of the 
Athenians, but goes the length of 
affirming that the Corinthians carried 
off the palm of bravery and were the 
cause of the victory. The epigrams of 
Simonidés, which he cites, prove 
nothing of the kind (p. 469). Marcellinus 
(Vit. Thucyd. p. xvi.) insinnates a charge 
aes Herodotus, something like that 
of Plutarch and Dio. 

2 Herod, viii.123. Plutarch (Themist., 
c. 17: compare De Herodot. Malign., 
p. 871) states that each individual chief 
gave his second vote to Themistokl¢s. 
Theinore we test Herodotus by compari- 
son with others, the more we shall find 
him free from the exaggerating spirit, 
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finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his departure, the 
800 select youths called Hippeis, who formed the active guard 
and police of the country, all accompanied him in a body as escort 
of honour to the frontiers of Tegea.t Such demonstrations were 
so astonishing, from the haughty and immovable Spartans, that 
they were ascribed by some authors to their fear lest Themistoklés 
should be offended by being deprived of the general prize: and 
they are even said to have excited the jealousy of the Athenians 
so nouch that he was displaced from his place of general, to which 
Xanthippus was nominated.? Neither of these last reports is 
likely to be true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. 
The fact that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during the 
ensuing year is in the regular course of Athenian change of 
officers, and implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistoklés. 


1 Herod. viii. 124; Plut., Themist. 2 Diodér. xi. 27; compare Herodot. 
c. 17 L 125. and Thucrd. i. 74 
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CHAPTER XLII 


BATTLES OF PLATHA AND MYKALE.—FINAL REPULSE OF 
THE PERSIANS. 


THover the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all hope 
from further maritime attack of Greece, they still 


eek after " anticipated success by land from the ensuing campaign 
retirin . δ . ‘ : 
from Greece, of Mardonius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the 


οτος at monarch himself with his accompanying land force 
collectsin across the Hellespont, retired to winter at Kymé and 
thespring Samos; in the latter of which places large rewards 
were bestowed upon Theoméstér and Phylakus, two 
Samian captains who had distinguished themselves in the late 
engagement. Theoméstér was even nominated despot of Samos 
under Persian protection Harly in the spring they were 
reassembled—to the number of 400 sail, but without the 
Pheenicians—at the naval station of Samos, intending however 
only to maintain a watchful guard over Ionia, and hardly 
supposing that the Greek fleet would venture to attack them.? 
For a long time the conduct of that fleet was such as to justify 
ape: such belief in its enemies. Assembled at Algina in 
The Greek the spring, to the number of 110 ships, under the 
aeembles Spartan king Leotychidés, it advanced as far as Délos, 
at Beene but not farther eastward ; nor could all the persuasions 
"of Chian and other Ionian envoys, despatched both 
to the Spartan authorities and to the fleet, and promising to 
revolt from Persia as soon as the Grecian fleet should appear, 
prevail upon Leotychidés to hazard any aggressive enterprise. 
Tonia and the eastern waters of the Aigean had now been for 
fifteen years completely under the Persians, and so little visited 


1 Herodot. viii. 85. 2 Herodot. viii. 180; Diodér. xi. 27. 
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by the Greeks, that a voyage thither appeared, especially to the 
maritime inexperience of a Spartan king, like going to the Pillars 
of Heraklés;? not less venturesome than the same voyage appeared 
fifty-two years afterwards to the Lacedamonian admiral Alkidas, 
when he first hazarded his fleet amidst the preserved waters of 
the Athenian empire. 

Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Kerxés had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and genera} 
allies than might have been anticipated. Alexander 2dberence 


king of Macedon, the Thessalian Aleuade,? and the medina 
Beeotian leaders still remained in hearty co-operation oe 
with Mardonius; nor were there any, except the Poe 
Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared questionable, which is _ 
among all the Greeks north-west of the boundaries of Sam 2 ἊἜ 
Attica and Megaris. It was only in the Chalkidic Artabazs. 
peninsula that any actual revolt occurred. Potidesa, situated 
on the Isthmus of Palléné, as well as the neighbouring towns in 
the long tongue of Palléné, declared themselves independent : and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the semi-Grecian 
tribe of Bottieans, was on the point of following their example. 
The Persian general Artabazus, on his return from escorting Xerxés 
to the Hellespont, undertook the reduction of these towns, and 
succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. He took the town, slew all the 
inhabitants, and handed it over to a fresh population, consisting 
of Chalkidie Greeks under Kritobulus of Toréné, It was in this 
manner that Olynthus, afterwards a city of so much consequence 
and interest, first became Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus 
was not equally successful in the siege of Potidea, the defence of 


1 Herodot. viii, 181, 182: compare 
Thucyd. iii, 29—32. 

Herodotus says, that the Chian 
envoys had great difficulty in inducing 
Leotychidés to proceed even as far as 

Elos-—rd γὰρ προσωτέρω πᾶν δεινὸν ἦν 
τοῖσι Ἕλλησι, οὔτε τῶν χώρων ἐοῦσι 
ἐμπείροισι, στρατιῆς τε πάντα πλέα ἐδόκεε 
εἶναι" τὴν δὲ Σάμον ἐπιστέατο δόξῃ καὶ 
Ἡρακλέας στήλας ἴσον ἀπέχειν, 

his last expression of Herodotus 
has been erroneously interpreted by 
some of the commentators as if it were 
a measure of the geo phical ignorance 
either of Herodotus himself, or of those 
whom he is describing. In my judg- 


ment, no inferences of this kind ought 
to be founded upon it: it marks fear 
of an enemy’s country which they had 
not been accustomed to visit, and 
where they could not calculate the risk 
beforehand—rather than any serious 
οὐ Γστιξοῦ between one distance and 
another. Speaking of our forefathers, 
such of them as were little used to the 
sea, We might say“ A voyage to Bor- 
deaux or Lisbon seemed to them as 
distant as a voyage to the Indies,”—by 
which we should merely affirm some- 
thing as to their state of feeling, not 
as to their geographical knowledge. 
2 Herodot. ix. 1, 2, 67; viii. 136. 
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which was aided by citizens from the other towns in Palléné. 
A. plot which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander 
of the Skidnwean auxiliaries in the town, became accidentally 
disclosed: a considerable body of his troops perished while 
attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, which 
were built across the entire breadth of the narrow isthmus 
joining the Palleneean peninsula to the mainland; and after 
three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce the 
enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in 
Thessaly.2 
Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 
campaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian 
Mardonius, oracles, especially those within the limits of Bootia 
fering fa and Phékis. He sent a Karian named Mys, familiar 
resumes’ With the Greek as well as the Karian language, to 
operations consult Trophénius at Lebadeia, Amphiaraus and the 


spring Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, Apollo at Mount Ptéon 
in Bootia. near Akreephie, and Apollo at the Phokian Abe. 
theBeotian This step was probably intended as a sort of ostenta- 

tious respect towards the religious feelings of allies 
upon whom he was now very much dependent. But neither the 
questions put nor the answers given were made public. The 
only remarkable fact which Herodotus had heard was that the 
priests of the Ptdian Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or at 
least in a language intelligible to no person. present except the 
Karian Mys himself? It appears however that at this period, 
when Mardonius was seeking to strengthen himself by oracles, 
and laying his plans for establishing a separate peace and alliance 
with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some persons in his 
interest circulated predictions, that the day was approaching 
when the Persians and the Athenians jointly would expel the 
Dorians from Peloponnésus® The way was thus paved for him 


1 Herodot. viii. 128, 129, rated by the hopes of the medising 
_ 2 Herodot, viii. 134,135; Pausanias, partyin Greece at this particular mo- 
ix. 24, 8, ment: there is no other point of time 


_ ὃ Herodot. viii. 141. Δακεδαιμόνιοι to which they could be at all adapted 
δὲ, , ., ἀναμνησθέντες τῶν λογίων, —no other, in which expulsion of all 
ὥς σφεας χρεόν ἐστι ἅμα τοῖσι ἄλλοισι the Dorians from Peloponnésus, by 
Δωριεῦσι ἐκπίπτειν ἐκ ελοποννήσου ὑπὸ united Persians and Athenians, could 
Μήδων τε καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, κάρτα τεέδεισαν be even dreamt of. The Lacedamo- 
μὴ ὁὑμολογήσωσι τῷ ἸἹΤέρσῃ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἄς. nians are indeed said here “to call to 

Such oracles must have been gone- mind the prophecies,"—as if these 
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to send an envoy to Athens—Alexander king of Macedon, 
who was instructed to make the most seductive yyoaonine 
offers—-to promise reparation of all the damage done a plete: 
in Attica, as well as the active future friendship of Macedon to 
the Great King—and to hold out to the Athenians a 42ens-t 
large acquisition of new territory as the price of their πο 
consent to form with him an equal and independent terms of 
alliance! The Macedonian prince added warm P°*% 
expressions of his own interest in the welfare of the Athenians, 
recommending them as asincere friend to embrace propositions 
so advantageous as well as so honourable, especially as the 
Persian power must in the end prove too much for them, and 
Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his Grecian allies, without 
being covered by any common defence as Peloponnésus was 
protected by its Isthmus.’ 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians re- 
established wholly or partially in their halfruined city. A 
simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatched by 
Xerxés from Thermopylae the year before, might perhaps have 
gone far to detach them from the cause of Hellas: and even at 
the present moment, though the pressure of overwhelming terror 
had disappeared, there were many inducements for them to 
accede to the proposition of Mardonius. The alliance of Athens 
would ensure to the Persian general unquestionable predominance 
in Greece, and to Athens herself protection from further ravage 
as well as the advantage of playing a winning game ; while his 
force, his position, and his alliances, even as they then stood, 
threatened a desolating and doubtful war, of which Attica would 
bear the chief brunt. Moreover the Athenians were at this time 
suffering privations of the severest character ; for not only did 
their ruined houses and temples require to be restored, but they 
had lost the harvest of the past summer, together with the seed of 
the past autumn. The prudential view of the case being thus 


latter were old, and not now produced believed them to be old, so that he 
for the first time. But we must recol- would naturally give credit to the 
lect that a fabricator of αυτής Lacedzemonians for the same know- 
such as Onomakritus, would in all pro- ΑΝ and su ἐπε them to be alarmed 
bability at once circulate them as old ; εἰ cane these ,propheacs to mind ”, 
that is, as forming part of some old ἕ Herodot, ix. 

collection like that of Bakis or Muszeus. 2 Herodot. Vill, "0. 

And Herodotus doubtless himself 3 Herodot., villi. 142. πιεζευμένοισε 
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favourable to Mardonius rather than otherwise, and especially 
strengthened by the distress which reigned at Athens, the 


Lacedgsmonians were so much afraid lest Alexander 


Temptation . . 

aS ven should carry his point, that they sent envoys to 
this offer— dissuade the Athenians from listening to him, as well 
jcar of the as to tender succour during the existing poverty of the 
niansthat city. After having heard both parties, the Athenians 
she would . : : ὍΝ 
acceptit— delivered their reply in terms of solemn and dignified 
Laced resolution, which their descendants delighted in 
envoys repeating. To Alexander they said: “Cast not in 
sent to bis ots . 
Athensto our teeth that the power of the Persian is many times 
prevent it. 


greater than ours: we too know that, as well as thou : 
but we nevertheless love freedom well enough to resist him in the 
best manner wecan. Attempt not the vain task of talking us 
over into alliance with him. Tell Mardonius that as long as the 
sun shall continue in his present path, we will never contract 
alliance with Kerxés: we will encounter him in our own defence, 
putting our trust in the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he 
has shown no reverence, and whose houses and statues he has 
burnt. Come thou not to us again with similar propositions, 
nor persuade us, even in the spirit of good-will, into unholy 
proceedings: thou art the guest and friend of Athens, and we 
would not that thou shouldst suffer injury at our hands.” ? 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
decisive tenor, protesting their unconquerable devotion 


Resolute 

reply of the to the common cause and liberties of Hellas, and 
Athenians, ον , : . 

διὰ deter- promising that no conceivable temptations, either of 
aan ae money or territory, should induce them to desert the 
Mee a ties of brotherhood, common language, and religion. 
present So long as a single Athenian survived, no alliance 
suffering. should ever be made with Xerxés. They then 


μέντοι ὑμῖν συναχθόμεθα (say the Spar- 
tan envoys to the Athenians) καὶ dre 
καρπῶν ἐστερήθητε διξῶν ἤδη, καὶ ὅτι 
οἰκοφθόρησθε χρόνον ἤδη πολλόν. Seeing 
that this is spoken before the invasion 
of Mardonius, the loss of two crops 
must include the seed of the pre- 
ceding autumn: and the advice of 
Themistoklés to his countrymen—«xai 
τις οἰκίην τε ἀναπλασάσθω, καὶ σπόρου 
ἀνακῶς ἐχέτω (vill, 109}—must have been 


found impracticable in most cases to 
carry into effect. 

1 Lykurgus the Athenian orator, in 
alluding to this incident a century 
and a half afterwards, represents the 
Athenians as having been ‘“‘on the 
poe of stoning Alexander "-- μικροῦ 

ety κατέλευσαν (Lykurg. cont. Leokrat. 
c.17, p.186)—one among many specimens 
of the careless manner in which these 
orators deal with past history. 


βαρ. XLIL. ATHENIAN SELFISHNESS. 


thanked the Spartans for offering them aid during the present 
privations ; but while declining such offers, they reminded them 
that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions were 
refused, would probably advance immediately, and they therefore 
earnestly desired the presence of a Peloponnesian army in Beotia 
to assist in the defence of Attica. The Spartan envoys, promising 
fulfilment of this request,? and satisfied to have ascertained the 
sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to the 
general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering 


combined with seductive offers for the future, was Cat 

the just admiration of their descendants and the splayed 
: y Sparta 

frequent theme of applause by their orators.? But and the 

among the contemporary Greeks it was hailed only as et ea 

a relief from danger, and repaid by a selfish and oe 


ungenerous neglect. The same feeling of indifference 
towards all Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so 
deeply endangered the march of affairs before the batile of 
Salamis, now manifested itself a second time among the Spartans 
and Peloponnesians, The wall across the Isthmus, which they 
had been so busy in constructing, and on which they had relied 
for protection against the land force of Xerxés, had been inter- 
mitted and left unfinished when he retired ; but it was resumed 
as soon as the forward march of Mardonius was anticipated. It 
was, however, still unfinished at the time of the embassy of the 
Macedonian prince to Athens, and this incomplete condition of 
their special defence was one reason of their alarm lest the 
Athenians should accept terms proposed. That danger being for 
the time averted, they redoubled their exertions at the Isthmus, 
so that the wall was speedily brought into an adequate state of 
1 Herodot. viii. 143, 144; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, 6.10, According toPlutarch, 
it was Aristeidés who proposed and 


prepared the reply to be delivered. 
ut here as elsewhere, the loose, 


some erroneous motives (xi. 28). 
ὃ Herodot. ix. 7. ἐπιστάμενοί τε ὅτι 
δαλεώτεοόν ἐστι ὁμολογέειν τῷ ἸΤέρσῃ 
μᾶλλον ἢ πολεμέειν, ὧδ 
The orators are not always satisfied 


exaggerating style of Plutarch con- 
trasts unfavourably with the simplicity 
and directness of Herodotus. . 
2 Herodot. ix. 7. συνθέμενοι δὲ ἡμῖν 
τὸν Ildpony ἀντιώσεσθαι ἐς τὴν Βοιω- 
τίην, ce. : 
Diodérus gives the account of this 
embassy to Athens substantially in the 
same manner, coupling it however with 


with giving to Athens the credit which 
she really deserved: they venture to 
represent the Athenians as having 
refused these brilliant offers from 
Xerxés on his first invasion, instead of 
from Mardoniusin the ensuing summer. 
Xerxés never made any offers to them. 
pee Leena, Or, iv. Panegyric. c. 27, 
p. 61. 
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defence, and the battlements along the summit were in course of 
being constructed. Thus safe behind their own bulwark, they 
thought nothing more of their promise to join the Athenians in 
Beeotia and to assist in defending Attica against Mardonius, 
Indeed their king Kleombrotus, who commanded the force at the 
Isthmus, was so terrified by an obscuration of the sun at the 
moment when he was sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations of 
the gods in reference to the coming war, that he even thought it 
necessary to retreat with the main force to Sparta, where he soon 
after died.t Besides these two reasons—indifference and un- 
favourable omens—which restrained the Spartans from aiding 
Attica, there was also a third: they were engaged in celebrating 
the festival of the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object 
(says the historian)? to fulfil “the exigencies of the god”. As the 
Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now did the 
Hyakinthia prevail over the necessities of defence, putting out 
of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an exposed ally, and 
the bond of an express promise. 

Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable reception 
which his proposals had received at Athens, put 


Th : : : , ae 
Spartans his army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined 
by all his Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops 
τευπτστις, from Thrace and Macedonia. As he marched through 
Attica Beotia, the Thebans, who heartily espoused his cause, 
sata endeavoured to dissuade him from further military 
occupies operations against the united force of his enemics— 
Athens ὃ i - . 
second urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented to 
me. 


the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose 
of disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself of 
Attica, heeded not their advice. About ten months after the 
retreat of Xerxés, he entered the country without resistance, and 
again established the Persian headquarters in Athens (May or 
June, 479 B.0.).3 


1 Herodot. ix. 10. 

2 Herodot. ix. 6. οἱ yap δὴ Λακεδαι- 
μόνιοι ὅρταδόν τε τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον καί 
σφι ἦν Ὑακίνθια" περὶ πλείστου δ᾽ ἦγον 
τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ πορσύνειν" ἅμα δὲ τὸ τεῖχός 
σῴι τὰ ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ ἐτείχεον, καὶ ἤδη 
ἐπάλξεις ἐλάμβανε, 

Nearly a century after this, we are 


told that it was always the practice for 
the Amyklean hoplites to go home for 
the celebration of the Hyakinthia, on 
whatever expedition they mighthappen 
τ be employed (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. δ, 


. 8 Diodér. xi. 28; Herodot, ix, 2, 3, 17. 
Ol μὲν ἄλλοι παρείχοντο ἅπαντες στρα» 


ὕβαρ, ΧῚ ΠΠ. ATHENIANS AGAIN REJECT THE PERSIAN ALLIANCE. 


Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to Salamis, 


under feelings of bitter disappointment and indigna- 
tion. They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the 
Spartan promise that a Peloponnesian army should 
join them in Beeotia for the defence of their frontier ; 
at length, being unable to make head against the 
enemy alone, they found themselves compelled to 
transport their families across to Salamis The 


migration was far less terrible than that of the 8 


preceding summer, since Mardonius had no fleet to 
harass them. But it was more gratuitous, and might 


Second 
migration 
of the 
Athenians 
to Salamis 
—their 
bitter dis- 
appoint- 
ment and 


have been obviated had the Spartans executed their covenant, 
which would have brought about the battle of Platwa two 


months earlier than it actually was fought. 


Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to 


conciliate the Athenians, that heat first abstained from 
damaging either the city or the country, and de- 
spatched a second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers 
made through Alexander of Macedon. He thought 
that they might now be listened to, since he could 
offer the exemption of Attica from ravage, as an addi- 
tional temptation. Murychidés, a Hellespontine Greek, 


Second 
offer of 
Mardonius 
to the 
Athenians 
—again 
refused— 
intense 
resolution 
which they 
display. 


was sent to renew these propositions to the Athenian 
senate at Salamis ; but he experienced a refusal, not less resolute 
than what had been returned to Alexander of Macedon, and all but 
unanimous, One unfortunate senator, Lykidas, made an exception 
to this unanimity, venturing to recommend acceptance of the 
propositions of Murychidés. So furious was the wrath, or so 
strong the suspicion of corruption, which his single-voiced 
negative provoked, that senators and people both combined to 
stone him to death; while the Athenian women in Salamis, 
hearing what had passed, went of their own accord to the house 
of Lykidas, and stoned to death his wife and children. In the 
desperate pitch of resolution to which the Athenians were now 
wound up, an opponent passed for a traitor; unanimity, even 
though extorted by terror, was essential to their feelings.’ 


1 Herodot. ix. 4. 
2 Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not reject 
this story about Lykidas (see Lykurgus 


τίην καὶ συνεσέβαλον ἐς ᾿Αθήνας ὅσοι περ 
ἐμήδιξον Ἑλλήνων τῶν ταύτῃ οἰκημένω":, 
6. (6. 17). 
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Murychidés, though his propositions were refused, was dismissed 
without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their steadfast 
attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 


Remon- ; eek ‘ 

stranee time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Platea, 
ae to remonstrate with the Spartans on their backward- 
to Sparta— ness and breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus 
ungenerous ° . . 
slackness lateto comeforth at once and meet Mardonius in Attica; 
Spartans, 20t omitting to intimate, that if they were thus 


deserted, it would become imperatively necessary for 
them, against their will, to make terms with the enemy. So 
careless, however, were the Spartan Ephors respecting Attica and 
the Megarid, that they postponed giving an answer to these 
envoys for ten successive days, while in the meantime they 
pressed with all their efforts the completion of the Isthmic 
fortifications. And after having thus amused the envoys as long 
as they could, they would have dismissed them at last with a 
negative answer—such was their fear of adventuring beyond the 
Isthmus—had not a Tegean named Chileos, whom they much 
esteemed and to whom they communicated the application, 
reminded them that no fortifications at the Isthmus would suffice 
for the defence of Peloponnésus, if the Athenians became allied 
with Mardonius, and thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by their 
chief Peloponnesian allies; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might again be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the preceding 


cont. Leokrat. ὁ. 30, Ὁ. 222), though offers, and gave occasion to no delibe- 


other authors recount the same incident 
as having happened to a person named 
Kyrsilus, during the preceding year, 
when the Athenians quitted Athens: 
see Demosthen. de Corona, p. 296, 6. 
59 ; and Cicero de Officiis, iii. 11. That 
two such acts were perpetrated by the 
Athenians is noway probable; and if 
we are to choose between the two, the 
story of Herodotus is far the more 
probable. In the migration of the 
preceding year, we know that a certain 
number of Athenians actually did stay 
behind in the acropolis, and Kyrsilus 
might have been among them, if he had 
chosen. Moreover Xerxés held out no 


ration: while the offers of Mardonius 
might really appear to a well-minded 
citizen deserving of attention. 

Isokratés (Or. iv. Panegyric. s. 
184, c. 42) states that the Athenians 
condemned many persons to death 
for medism (in allusion doubiless to 
Themistoklés as one), but he adds— 
“even now they imprecate curses on 
any citizen who enters into amicable 
negotiation with the Persians "—ev δὲ 
τοῖς συλλόγοις ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἀρὰς ποιοῦνται, 
εἴτις ἐπικηρυκεύεται ἸἹΤέρσαις τῶν πολιτῶν. 
This must have been an ancient custom, 
continued after it had ceased to be 
pertinent or appropriatos 
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year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It changed their 
resolution, not less completely than suddenly; so that they 
despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan citizens to the 
Isthmus—each man with seven Helots attached to him. And 
when the Athenian envoys, ignorant of this sudden change of 
policy, came on the next day to give peremptory notice that 
Athens would no longer endure such treacherous betrayal, but 
would forthwith take measures for her own security and separate 
pacification—the Ephors affirmed on their oath that the troops 
were already on their march, and were probably by this time out 
of the Spartan territory.1 Considering that this step was an 
expiation, imperfect, tardy, and reluctant, for foregoing desertion 
and breach of promise, the Ephors may probably have thought that 
the mystery of the night march, and the sudden communication of 
itas an actual fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress 
more emphatically the minds of the latter, who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen for 
speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with seven 
light-armed. Helots as attendants, were thus on their march to the 
theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of Grecian history, 
we never hear of any number of Spartan citizens at all approaching 
to 5000 being put on foreign service at the same time. But this 
was not all; 5000 Lacedeemonian Periceki, each with aise 

one light-armed Helot to attend him, were also Spartan 
despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same Oise 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford sufficient de 
measure of the alarm which, though late yet real, 


Pausa. 
at the 
now reigned at Sparta. Other Peloponnesian cities 


Isthmus. 


1Herodot. ix. 10, 11; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, 6, 10. Plutarch had read 
a decree ascribed to Aristeidés, in which 
Kimén, Xanthippus, and Myrénidés 
were named envoys to Sparta. Butitis 
impossible that Xanthippus could have 
taken partin the embassy, seeing that 
he was not in command of the fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have 
followed: one hardly sees how so 
great a number could have been all 
suddenly collected, and marched off in 
one night, no preparations having been 
made beforehand. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. xvi. p. 
866) suspects the correctness of the 


narrative of Herodotus, on grounds 
which do not appear to me convincing. 
Τὸ seems to me that, after all, the 
literal narrative is more probable 
than anything which we can substitute 
in its place. The Spartan foreign policy 
all depended on the five Ephors : there 
was no public discussion or criticism. 
Now the conduct of these Ephors is 
consistent and intelligible, though 
selfish, narrow-minded, and insensible 
to any dangers except what are present 
and obvious. Nor can 1 think (with 
Dr. Thirlwall) that the manner of 
communication ultimately adopted is 
of the nature of a jest. 
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followed the example, and a large army was thus collected under 
the Spartan Pausanias, 
It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though 
professing neutrality, are said to have promised him 
‘Attica, that they would arrest the march of the Spartans 
retires into beyond their own borders.’ If they ever made such a 
promise, the suddenness of the march, as well as the 
greatness of the force, prevented them from fulfilling it, and may 
perhaps have been so intended by the Ephors, under the 
apprehension that resistance might possibly be offered by the 
Argeians. At any rate, the latter were forced to content 
themselves with apprising Mardonius instantly of the fact, 
through their swiftest courier. It determined that general to 
evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war in Beeotia—a country 
in every way more favourable to him. He had for some time 
refrained from committing devastations in or round Athens, 
hoping that the Athenians might be induced to listen to his 
propositions; but the last days of his stay were employed in 
burning and destroying whatever had been spared by the host of 
Xerxés during the preceding summer. After a fruitless attempt 
to surprise a body of 1000 Lacedwmonians which had been 
detached for the protection of Megara,” he withdrew all his army 
into Beeotia, not taking either the straight road to Platza, through 
Eleuthers, or to Thébes through Phylé, both which roads were 
mountainous and inconvenient for cavalry, but marching in the 
north-easterly direction to Dekeleia, where he was met by some 
guides from the adjoining regions near the river Asdpus, and 
conducted through the deme of Sphendaleis to Tanagra. He 
thus found himself, after a route longer but easier, in Bootia on 
the plain of the Asdpus; along which river he next day marcl ed 
westward to Skélus, a town in the territory of Thébes seemingly 
near to that of Platva.? He then took up a position not far off, 


Mardonius, 
after 


1 Herodot. ix. 12. 

2 There were stories current at 
Megara, even in the time of Pausanias, 
respecting some of these Persians, who 
were said to have been brought to 
destruction by the intervention of 
Artemis (Pausan. i, 40, 2). 

3 Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of the 


Attic deme Sphendalé or Sphendaleis 
seems not certainly known (Ross, Ueber 
die Demen yon Aitika, p. 188): but 
Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think 
that it stood ‘‘near Aio Merkurio, 
which now gives name to the pass 
leading from Dekeleia throngh the 
ridges of Parnes into the extremity of 
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in the plain on the left bank of the Asépus: his left wing over 
against Erythree, his centre over against Hysiz, and his right in 
the territory of Platwa ; and he employed his army in constructing 
a fortified camp?’ of ten furlongs square, defended by wooden 
walls and towers, cut from trees in the Theban territory. 
Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous army in a 


plain favourable for cavalry, with a camp more or 
less defensible,—the fortified city of Thébes? in his 
rear,—and a considerable stock of provisions as well 
as a friendly region hehind him from whence to draw 
more. Few among his army, however, were either 
hearty in the cause or confident of success :* even the 
native Persians had been disheartened by the flight of 


Discourare- 
ment in the 
army of 
Mardonius 
Spel : 
hersander 
of Orchome- 
nus at the 
banquet : 
ealousi 


et weer 

the monarch the year before, and were full of melan- Mardonius 

and Arta: 
choly auguries. bazus the 

A splendid banquet, to which the Theban leader pocicoes 
Attaginus invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian zeal and 
and fifty Theban or Beotian guests, exhibited proofs of 
T 


of this depressed feeling, which were afterwards 
recounted to Herodotus himself by one of the guests present—an 
Orchomenian citizen of note named Thersander. The banquet 
being so arranged that each couch was occupied by one Persian 
and one Theban, this man was accosted in Greek by his Persian 
neighbour, who inquired to what city he belonged ; and upon 
learning that he was an Orchomenian,* continued thus: “Since 


the Tanagrian plain, at a place called 1 Herodot, ix. 15. 


Malakasa”. (Leake, Athens and the 
Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123.) 
Mr. Finlay (Orépus and Diakria, Ὁ. 
88) says that ‘‘Malakasa is the only 
lace on this road where a considerable 
oe of cavalry could conveniently 
It appears that the Boeotians from 
the neighbourhood of the Asépus were 
necessary as guides for this road, 
Perhaps even the territory of Orépus 
was at this time still a part of Beotia: 
we do not certainly know at what 
period it was first conquered by the 
Athenians, : 

The combats between Athenians and 
Beeotians will be found to take place 
roost frequently in this south-eastern 
region of Bocotia—Tanagra, Gnophyta, 
Delium, &. 


2 The strong town of Thébes was of 
much service to him (Thucyd. i. 90). 

3 Herodot. ix. 40 45, “; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, c. 18. 


4Herodot. ix. 16. Thersander, 
though an Orchomenian, passes as ἃ 
Theban—Ilépony re καὶ Θηβαῖον ἐν 
κλίνῃ ἑκάστῃ---ἂ, proof of the intimate 
connexion between Thébes and Orcho- 
menus at this time, which is further 
illustrated by Pindar, Isthm. i. 51 
(compare the Scholia ad loc. and at 
the ee of the Ode), respecting 
the Theban family of Herodotus and 
Asépodérus. The ancient mythical 
feud appears to have gone to sleep, but 
a deadly hatred will be found to grow 
up in later times hetween these two 

wos, 
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thou hast now partaken with me in the same table and cup, I 
desire to leave with thee some memorial of my convictions; the 
rather in order that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to 
take the best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these 
Persians here feasting, and the army which we left yonder 
encamped near the river? Yet a little while, and out of all these 
thou shalt behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened to 
these words with astonishment, spoken as they were with strong 
emotion and a flood of tears, and replied—“ Surely thou art 
bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and to his confidential 
advisers”: but the Persian rejoined—‘ My friend, man cannot 
avert that which God hath decreed to come: no one will believe 
the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us Persians know 
this well, and are here serving only under the bond of necessity. 
And truly this is the most hateful of all human sufferings—to be 
full of knowledge and at the same time to have no power over 
any result.” This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself from 
the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me further that he 
mentioned the fact to several persons about him even before the 
battle of Platea.” It is certainly one of the most curious revela- 
tions in the whole history ; not merely as it brings forward the 
historian in his own personality, communicating with a personal 
friend of the Theban leaders, and thus provided with good means 
of information as to the general events of the campaign, but also 
as it discloses to us, on testimony not to be suspected, the real 
temper of the native Persians, and even of the chief men among 
them. 1} 80 many of these chiefs were not merely apathetic, but 
despondent, in the cause, much more decided would be the same 
absence of will and hope in their followers and the subject allies, 
To follow the monarch in his overwhelming march of the preced- 
ing year was gratifying in many ways to the native Persians ; 
but every man was sick of the enterprise as now cut down under 
Mardonius; and Artabazus, the second in command, was not 


1 Herodot. ix. 16,17, The last ob- Greeks, and upon the philosophy of 
servation here quoted is striking and happiness and duty as conceived by 
emphatic—éxdiorm δὲ ὀδύνη ἐστὶ τῶν Aristotle, If carried fully out, this 
ev ἀνθρώποισι αὕτη, πολλὰ φρονέοντα position is the direct negative of what 
Hnoevos Kpareety, It will have to be Aristotle lays down in his Ethics as to 
more carefully considered at a later the superior happiness of the βίος 
perioe of this history, when we come θεωρητικός, or life of scientific observa- 

touch upon the scientific life of the tion and reflection. 
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merely slack, but jealous of his superior! Under such circum- 
stances we shall presently not be surprised to find the whole 
army disappearing forthwith, the moment Mardonius is slain. 
Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Beeotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke- 
warm, and the Phokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their 
contingent of 1000 hoplites, under Harmokydés, had been tardy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from Attica 
into Beotia ; and some of the Phokians even remained behind 
in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting manifest hostilities 
against the Persians. Aware of the feeling among this contingent, 
which the Thessalians took care to place before him in an 
unfavourable point of view, Mardonius determined to impress 
upon them a lesson of intimidation. Causing them to form in 
a separate body on the plain, he brought up his numerous cavalry 
all around them; while the Phémé, or sudden simultaneous 
impression, ran through the Greek allies, as well as the Phokians 
themselves, that he was about to shoot them down.? The general 
Harmokydés, directing his men to form a square and close their 
ranks, addressed to them short exhortations to sell their lives 
dearly, and to behave like brave Greeks against barbarian 
assassins, when the cavalry rode up apparently to the charge, and 
advanced close to the square, with uplifted javelins and arrows 
on the string, some few of which were even actually discharged. 
The Phokians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a firm 
countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any actual 
attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on their 
courage, and to assure them by means of a herald that he had 
been greatly misinformed respecting them. He at the same time 
exhorted them to be faithful and forward in service for the future, 
and promised that all good-behaviour should be amply recom- 
pensed. Herodotus seems uncertain,—difficult as the supposition 
is to entertain,—whether Mardonius did not really intend at first to 


1 Herodot. ix. 66. Compare the case of the Delians at 

2 Herodot. ix. 17. διεξῆλθε φήμη, os Adramyttium, surrounded and slain 

ντιεῖ σφέας, Respecting φήμη, with missiles by the Persian satrap, 

see ἃ note a little further on, at though not his enemies—repomoas 
the battle of Mykalé, in this same τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ κατηκόντισε (Thucyd. 
chapter. 108). | 
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massacre the Phokians in the field, and desisted from the intention 
only on seeing how much blood it would cost to accomplish. 
However this may be, the scene itself was a remarkable reality, 
and presented one among many other proofs of the lukewarmness 
and suspicious fidelity of the army.? 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties of 
Numbers of Greece were now to be disputed in Beotia; and not 
the Greeks only had the position of Mardonius already been taken, 
ae but his camp also fortified, before the united Grecian 
Pausanias. army approached Kithar6n in its forward mareh from 
the Isthmus. After the full force of the Lacedemonians had 
reached the Isthmus, they had to await the arrival of their 
Peloponnesian and other confederates. The hoplites who joined 
them were as follows: from Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, 
besides a small body of 300 from the Corinthian colony of 
Potidea ; from the Arcadian Orchomenus, 600; from Sikyén, 
3000 ; from Epidaurus, 800 ; from Troezén, 1000 ; from Lepreon, 
200 ; from Mykéne and Tiryns, 400; from Phlius, 1000; from 
Hermioné, 300 ; from Eretria and Styra, 600 ; from Chalkis, 400 ; 
from Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 800; from 
Palé in Kephallenia, 200; from Aigina, 500. On marching from 
the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 Megarian hoplites ; 
and as soon as they reached Eleusis in their forward progress, the 
army was completed by the junction of 8000 Athenian hoplites, 
and 600 Platean, under Aristeidés, who passed over from 
Salamis? The total force of hoplites or heavy-armed troops was 


Keans, Kythnians, Ténians, Naxians, 


lolx ἔχω arpexews εἰπεῖν, ovre et 
and Mélians. The five last names 


ἦλθον μὲν ἀπολέοντες τοὺς Φωκέας, δεη- 
8) τῶν Θεσσαλῶν, &e. (Herodot, 
ix. 18, 

This confession of uncertainty as 
to motives and plans, distinguishing 
between them and the visible facis 
which he is describing, is not without 
importance as strengthening our con- 
fidence in the historian. 

2 Compare this list of Herodotus with 
the enumeration which Pausanias read 
inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected 
at Olympia by the Greeks who took 
er D the battle of Platea (Pausan. 
‘vy. 28, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all the 
names here indicated by Herodotus 
except the Palés of Kephallenia : and 
he found in addition the Eleians, 


are islanders in the Agean: their 
contingents sent to Platea must at all 
events have been very small, and it is 
surprising to hear that they sent any 
especially when we recollect that there 
was a Greek fleet at this moment on 
service, to which it would be natural 
that they should join themselves in 
preference to land-service. 

With respect to the name of the 
Eleians, the suspicion of Brondstedt 
is plausible, that Pausanias may have 
mistaken the name of the Palés of 
Kephallenia for theirs, and may have 
fancied that he read EAAEIOI when 
it was really written IAAEIS, in an 
nae at that time about 600 years 
old. The place in the series wherein 
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thus 38,700 men. There were no cavalry, and but very few 
bowmen ; but if we add those who are called light-armed or 
unarmed generally, some perhaps with javelins or swords, but 
none with any defensive armour, the grand total was not less 
than 110,000 men. Of these light-armed or unarmed, there were, 
as computed by Herodotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 
Spartan citizens, and 34,500 in attendance on the other hoplites ; 
together with 1800 Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so 
badly armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks.} 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near at hand in 
the combat against the Persians at Plateea, which yyarch of 
took place some little time afterwards. But if Pausanias 
seemed that the contingents were not at first com- Kitheron 
pletely full, and that new additions? continued to into Boeotia. 
arrive until a few days before the battle, along with the convoys 
of cattle and provisions which came for the subsistence of the 
army. Pausanias marched first from the Isthmus to Hleusis, 
where he was joined by the Athenians from Salamis. At Eleusis 
as well as at the Isthmus the sacrifices were found encouraging, 
and the united army then advanced across the ridge of Kitherén, 
so as to come within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias saw 
them occupying the line of the Asépus in the plain beneath, he 
kept his own army on the mountain declivity near Erythre, 
without choosing to adventure himself in the level Heis 
ground. Mardonius, finding them not disposed to ene 
seek battle in the plain, despatched his numerous ay 
and excellent cavalry under Masistius, the most Masistius, 
distinguished officer in his army, to attack them. Sobor 
For the most part, the ground was so uneven as to Super 
check their approach; but the Megarian contingent, 
which happened to be more exposed than the rest, 
were so hard pressed that they were forced to send to 


efficie) 
of the 
Pausanias for aid. They appear to have had not only 


Athen: 
against 
Cavalry: 
Masisti. 
is slain. 


Pausanias places the name of the 
Eleiang strengthens this suspicion. 
Unless it be admitted, we shall be 
driven, as the most probable alter- 
native, to suppose a fraud committed 
by the vanity of the Eleians, which 
may easily have led them to alter a 
name originally belonging to the Palés. 
The reader will recollect that the 


Eleians were themselves the superin- 
tendents and curators at Olympia. 

Plutarch seems to have read the 
game inscription as Pausanias (De 
Herodoti Malignit. Ὁ. 373). 


1 Herodot. ix. 19, 28, 29. 


2 Herodot. ix. 28 ot ἐπιφοιτῶντές 
τε καὶ οἱ ἀρχὴν ἐλθόντες “EB 
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no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-armed troops of any sort 
with missile weapons ; while the Persians, excellent archers and 
darters, using very large bows and trained in such accomplish- 
ments from their earliest childhood, charged in successive 
squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks with darts and arrows— 
not omitting contemptuous taunts on their cowardice for keeping 
back from the plain.) So general was then the fear of the 
Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could find none of the Greeks, 
except the Athenians, willing to volunteer and go to the rescue 
of the Megarians. A body of Athenians, however, especially 300 
chosen troops under Olympiodorus, strengthened with some 
bowmen, immediately marched to the spot and took up the 
combat with the Persian cavalry. For some time the struggle 
was sharp and doubtful : at length the general Masistius,—a man 
renowned for bravery, lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous 
armour, and mounted on a Nisan horse with golden trappings, 
—charging at the head of his troops, had his horse struck by an 
arrow in the side, The animal immediately reared and threw 
his master on the ground, close to the ranks of the Athenians, 
who, rushing forward, seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius 
before he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences of his 
helmet and breastplate,? however, that they had considerable 
difficulty in killing him, though he was in their power: at length 
aspearman pierced him in the eye. The death of the general 
passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as soon as they 
missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged furiously 
and in one mass to recover the dead body, At first the 
Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset, were compelled 
for a time to give way, abandoning the body ; but reinforcements 
presently arriving at their call, the Persians were driven back 
with loss, and it finally remained in their possession.® 

The death of Masistius, coupled with that final repulse of the 
cavalry which left his body in possession of the Greeks, produced 
a strong effect on both armies, encouraging the one as much as it 


toon τ missile weepons and compare Cyropzd. i, 2, 4). 
8 of the Persians, see : ere 

136; Xenophon, ἘΣ το εν iii. ΣΝ * _28ee Quintus Curtius, iii. 11, 15; 
Ἔ Cyrag t ihe youn er was, eminent in and the note of Miitzel. 

the use both of the bow and the javelin 3 Herodot. ix. 21, 22, 28; Plu 
(Xenoph. Anab. i. 8, 26; i. 9, δ: Aristeidés,c.i4 6 Ὁ or 
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disheartened the other. Throughout the camp of Mardonius the 
grief was violent and unbounded, manifested by wailing so loud 
as to echo over all Beotia; while the hair of men, horses, and 
cattle was abundantly cut in token of mourning. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, overjoyed at their success, placed the dead 
body in a cart and paraded it round the army: even the hoplites 
ran out of their ranks to look at it; not only hailing it as a valu- 


able trophy, but admiring its stature and proportions: 
So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 
ventured to quit the protection of the mountain- qo crecks 


ground, inconvenient from its scanty supply of water, 


quit the 
protection 


and to take up his position in the plain beneath, of the 


interspersed only with low hillocks. Marching from 
Erythre in a westerly direction along the declivities 
of Kitherén, and passing by Hysie, the Greeks occu- 
pied a line of camp in the Platean territory along the 


mountain- 
grounds 
and take up 
@ position 
near to 
Plata, 
along the 


Asdépus and on its right bank ; with their right wing Asopus. 
near to the fountain called Gargaphia,? and their left wing near 


1 Herodot, ix. 24, 25. οἰμωγῇ τε xpew 
μενοι ἀπλέτῳ' ἅπασαν γὰρ τὴν Βοιω- 
τίην κατεῖχε Hyd, &C. 

The Sxap earned. demonstrations of 
grief, ascribed to Xerxés and Atossa 
in the Perse of Aischylus, have often 
been blamed by critics: we may see 
from this passage how much they are in 
the manners of Orientals of that day. 

2 Herodot, ix. 25—30; Plutarch, Aris- 
teidés, c. 11, τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ανδροκράτους 
ἡρῷον ἐγγὺς ἄλσει πυκνῶν καὶ συσκίων 
δένδρων περιεχόμενον, 

The expression of Herodotus respect- 
ing this position taken by Pausanias, 
Οὗτοι μὲν οὖν ταχθέντες ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Ασωπῷ 
ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο, as well as the words 
which follow in the next chapter (31) 
—Ot βάρβαροι, πυθόμενοι εἶναι τοὺς 
"EAAnvas ἐν Τἱ᾽λαταιῇσι, παρῇσαν καὶ 
αὐτοὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ασωπὸν τὸν ταύτῃ ῥέοντα 
—show plainly that the Grecian troops 
were encamped along the Asépus on 
the Platzan side, while the Persians 
in their second position occupied the 
ground on the opposite or Theban 
side of the river. Whichever army 
commenced the attack had to begin by 
passing the Asépus (c. 36—59). ᾿ 

For the topography of this region, 
and of the positions occupied by the two 


armies, compare Squire, in Walpole’s p 


Turkey, Ὁ. 888 ; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. 


ch. Vi. p. 9 seg., and ch. viii. p. 592 seg.: 
and the still more copious and accurate 
information of Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. Ὁ. 
824—-360. Both of them have given plans 
of the region: that which I annex is 
borrowed from Kiepert’s maps. I 
cannot but think that the fountain 
Gargaphia is not yet identified, and 
that both Kruse and Leake place the 
Grecian position farther from the river 
Asépus than is consistent with the 
words of Herodotus; which words 
seem to specify points near the two 
extremities, indicating that the foun- 
tain of Gargaphia was near the river 
towards the right of the Grecian 
position, and the chapel of Androkratés 
also near the river towards the left of 
that position, where the Athenians 
were posted. Nor would such a site 
for a chapel of Androkratés be incon- 
sistent with Thucydidés (iii. 24), who 
merely mentions that chapel as being 
on the right-hand of the first mile of 
road from Platza to Thébes. 
Considering the length of time which 
has elapsed since the battle, it would 
not be surprising if the spring of 
Gargaphia were no longer recogniz- 
able. At any rate, neither the fountain 
ointed out by Colonel Leake (p. 332) 
nor that of Vergutiani which had been 
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to the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the Platean hero 
Androkratés. In this position they were marshalled according 
to nations, or separate fractions of the Greek name—the Lacede- 
monians on the right wing, with the Tegeans and Corinthians 
immediately joining them—and the Athenians on the left wing ; 
a post which, as second in point of dignity, was at first claimed by 
the Tegeans, chiefly on the ground of mythical exploits, to the 
exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately adjudged by the 
Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens.* In the field even 
Lacedemonians followed those democratical forms which per- 
vaded so generally Grecian military operations: in this case, it 
was not the generals, but the Lacedeemonian troops in a body, 
who heard the argument and delivered the verdict by unanimous 
acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched his 
army also a little farther to the westward, and posted 


δι bis * himself opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by 
pad posts the river Asdpus. At the suggestion of the Thebans, 
eee he himself with his Persians and Medes, the picked 
opposite to men of his army, took post on the left wing, imme- 
on the other diately opposite to the Lacedeemonians on the Greek 
ree the right, and even extending so far as to cover the 


Tegean ranks on the left of the Lacedemonians : 
Baktrians, Indians, Sake, with other Asiatics and Egyptians, 
filled the centre; and the Greeks and Macedonians in the service 
of Persia, the right—over against the hoplites of Athens. The 
numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks Herodotus could not 
learn, though he estimates them conjecturally at 50,000;? nor 
can we place any confidence in the total of 300,000 which he 
gives as belonging to the other troops of Mardonius, though 
probably it cannot have been much less. 

In this position lay the two armies, separated only by a narrow 
space including the river Asdpus, and each expecting a battle, 


supposed by Colonel Squire and Dr, 


the battles of Corinth (B.c. 396 
Clarke, appear to be suitable for pec 


Mantineia (B.C. 418), the Tegeans seem 


Gargaphia. 

The errors of that plan of the 
battle of Platea which accompanies 
the Voyage d’Anacharsis, are now well 
understood. : 

1 Herodot. ix. 36--29, Judging from 


afterwards to have dropped this pre- 
tension to occupy the left wing, and’ 
to have pestered the post in the line 
next to the Lacedemonians (Xenoph, 
Hellen. iv, 2, 19), 

2 Herodot. ix. 31, $2, 
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whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered up. Pausanias, 
Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian army had py cinine. 
each a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to ascer- ness of both 
tain the dispositions of the gods; the two first had ee 
men from the most distinguished prophetic families in tack the 
EHlis—the latter invited one from Leukas.? Allreceived both sides 
large pay, and the prophet of Pausanias had indeed feb aera 
been honoured with a recompense above all pay—the “2 

gift of full Spartan citizenship for himself as well as for his 
brother. It happened that the prophets on both sides delivered 
the same report of their respective sacrifices: favourable for 
resistance if attacked—unfavourable for beginning the battle. At 
a moment when doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on 
both sides, this was the safest answer for the prophet to give, and 
the most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encouraging, and the 
kindness of the patron-heroes of Platzea? had been solemnly 
invoked, yet Pausanias did not venture to cross the Asdpus and 
begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced declaration from his 
prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, the prophet employed by 
Mardonius, choose on his side to urge an aggressive movement, 
though he had a deadly personal hatred against the Lacedemo- 
nians, and would have been delighted to have seen them worsted. 
There arose commencements of conspiracy, perhaps encouraged 
by promises or bribes from the enemy, among the wealthier 
Athenian hoplites, to establish an oligarchy at Athens under 
Persian supremacy, like that which now existed at Thébes,—a 
conspiracy full of danger at such a moment, though fortu- 
nately repressed* by Aristeidés, with a hand at once gentle and 
decisive. 

The annoyance by the Persian cavalry, under the guidance of 
the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant assaults, and missile 
weapons from the other side of the Asépus, prevented the Greeks 
from using the river for supplies of water, so that the whole army 
was forced to water at the fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme 


1 Herodot. ix. 36, 38. respecting their adventures : compare 
οὐκ ὀλίγου. also the history οὗ Kuenius, ix. 93. 
These prophets were men of great 2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 11; Thucyd. 
individual consequence, as maybe seen ii. 74. ee, 
by the details which Herodotus gives 3 Plutarch, Aristeidés, ὁ. 13. 
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right of the position, near the Lacedemonian hoplites. More- 
over the Theban leader Timegenidas, remarking the 
convoys which arrived over the passes of Kitherén 


‘coe in the rear of the Grecian camp, and the constant 
᾽ 5 » . 

and ae reinforcements of hoplites which accompanied them, 
supplies in prevailed upon Mardonius to employ his cavalry in 
the rear. 


cutting off such communication, The first movement 
of this sort, undertaken by night against the pass called the Oak 
Heads, was eminently successful. A train of 500 beasts of 
burden with supplies was attacked descending into the plain 
with its escort, all of whom were either slain or carried prisoners 
to the Persian camp ; so that it became unsafe for any further 
convoys to approach the Greeks.? Hight days had already been 
passed in inaction before Timegenidas suggested or Mardonius 
executed this manceuvre, which it is fortunate for the Greeks 
that he did not attempt earlier, and which afforded clear proof 
how much might be hoped from an. efficient employment of his 
cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general action. Neverthe- 
less, after waiting two days longer, his impatience became uncon- 
trollable, and he determined on a general battle forthwith. In 
vain did Artabazus endeavour to dissuade him from the step ; 
taking the same view as the Thebans, that in a pitched battle the 
united Grecian army was invincible, and that the only successful 
policy was that of delay and corruption to disunite them. He 
recommended standing on the defensive, by means of Thébes, 
well fortified and amply provisioned ; so as to allow time for 
distributing effective bribes among the leading men throughout 
the various Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Herodotus 
considers as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated by 


1 Herodot. ix. 40, 49, 50. τὴν re xpy- 
γὴν τὴν Ταργαφίην, ἀπ᾿ ἧς ὑδρεύετο πᾶν 
τὸ στράτευμα τὸ ᾿Ἑλληνικόν---ἐρυκόμενοι 
δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ασωποῦ, οὕτω δὴ ἐπὶ τὴν 
κρήνην ἔφοΐτεον" ἀπὸ τοῦ ποταμοῦ γάρ 

tour ἐξῆν ὕδωρ φορέεσθαι, ὑπό τε τῶν 
ἱππέων καὶ τοξευμάτων. 

Diodérus (xi. 80) affirms that the 
Greek position was so well defended 
by the nature of the ground, and so 

cult of attack, that Mardonius 
was prevented from making use of his 
superior numbers. It is evident from 
the account of Herodotus that this is 


quite incorrect. The position seems to 
have had no protection except what it 
derived from the river Asdpus, and 
the Greeks were ultimately forced to 
abandon it by the incessant attacks 
of the Persian cavalry. The whole 
account, at once diffuse and unin- 
structive, given by Diodérus of this 
battle (xi. 30—36), forms a stron 

contrast with the clear, impressive, an 

circumstantial nazrative of Herodotus. 


4 Herodot. ix, 38, 39, 
8 Herodot. ix. 40, 41, 
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Mardonius as cowardly and unworthy of the recognized supe- 


riority of the Persian arms,! 


But while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, the 


objections of all around him, Persian as well as 
Greek, he could not but feel daunted by their reluc- 


tant obedience, which he suspected to arise from their 5, 


having heard oracles, or prophecies of unfavourable 
augury. He therefore summoned the chief officers, 
Greek as well as Persian, and put the question to them 
whether they knew any prophecy announcing that the 
Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. All 
were silent: some did not know the prophecies, but 
others (Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, 
though they did not dare to speak. Receiving no 


Impatience 
of Mardo- 
niu 


officers he 
determines 
on ἃ, pane. 
ral at 


show that 
the prophe- 
cles are 


favourable 
answer, Mardonius said: “Since ye either do not *°2™. 
know or will not tell, I who know well will myself speak out. 
There is an oracle to the effect that Persian invaders of Greece 
shall plunder the temple of Delphi, and shall afterwards all be 
destroyed. Now we, being aware of this, shall neither go against 
that temple, nor try to plunder it: on that ground therefore we 
shall not be destroyed. Rejoice ye therefore, ye who are well- 
affected to the Persians—we shall get the better of the Greeks.” 
With that he gave orders to prepare everything for a general 
attack and battle on the morrow.? 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to Herodotus. 
But the reflection of the historian himself is not the least curious 
part of the whole, as illustrating the manner in which these 
prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their judg- 
ments, Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the parti- 
cular prophecy to which Mardonius made allusion ; and he pro- 
nounces, in the most affirmative tone,’ that it had no reference to 
the Persians: it referred to an ancient invasion of Greece by the 
Illyrians and the Encheleis. But both Bakis (from whom he 
quotes four lines) and Museus had prophesied, in the plainest 


σας ἔχειν, ἐς Ἰλλυρίους re καὶ τὸν Ἔγχε- 
λέων στρατὸν οἷδα πεποιημένον, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐς Ἰϊέρσας. ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν Βάκιδι 
ἐς ταύτην τὴν μάχην ἔστι πεποιημένα, HC. 


1 Herodot, ix. 42. 

2 Herodot. ix. 42. 

3 Herodot. ix. 48, τοῦτον δ᾽ ἔγωγε 
τὸν χρησμὸν τὸν Μαρδόνιος εἶπε ἐς ἹΤέρ- 
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manner, the destruction of the Persian army on the banks of the 
Thermédon and Asépus. And these are the prophecies which 
we must suppose the officers convoked by Mardonius to have 
known also, though they did not dare to speak out: it was the 
fault of Mardonius himself that he did not take warning. 
The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was not 
likely under any circumstances to be made so rapidly 
Hisinten- 4, to take the Greeks by surprise; but the latter were 


tion com- Ὁ sia . 
municated forewarned of it by a secret visit from Alexander king 


mek in the of Macedon, who, riding up to the Athenian advanced 
night by | postsin the middle of the night, desired to speak with 
ofMace-  Aristeidés and the other generals. Announcing to 
don. ἢ τε τς , 

them alone his name and proclaiming his earnest 
sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard which 
he incurred by this nightly visit, he apprised them that 
Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by any 
effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, even in 
spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the next morning. 
“Be ye prepared accordingly ; and if ye succeed in this war 
(said he), remember to liberate me also from the Persian yoke ; I 
tooam a Greek by descent, and thus risk my head because I can- 
not endure to see Greece enslaved.” + 

The communication of this importanb message, made by 

Pausanias Atisteidés to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal 
changes not a little surprising as coming from a Spartan 
etary general. He requested the Athenians to change 
Ἂν πω places with the Lacedemonians in the line. “We 
and Athe- Lacedeemonians (said he) now stand opposed to the 
nians. . Ν 

Persians and Medes against whom we have never 
yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought and conquered 
them at Marathén. March ye then over to the right wing and 
take our places, while we will take yours in the left wing against 
the Beotians and Thessalians, with whose arms and attack we 
are familiar.” The Athenians readily acceded, and the reci- 


procal change of order was accordingly directed. It was not 


ix, 44—45, The language καταθύμια γενέσθαι" πάλαι γὰρ ἂν 
about the sacrifices is remarkable— ἐμάχεσθε, &e. : ‘ 
λέγω δὲ ὧν Bre Μαρδονί , . , Mardonius had tried many unavail- 

γὼ ὁἐ ὧν OTe ἡβαροογίῳ τέ Καὶ TH ing efforts to procure better sacrifices : 
στρατῇ τὰ σφάγια ov δύναται it could not be done. 
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yet quite completed, when day broke and the Theban allies of 
Mardonius immediately took notice of what had been done. 
That general commanded a corresponding change in his own 
line, so as to place the native Persians once more over against 
the Lacedemonians ; upon which Pausanias, seeing that his 
manoeuvre had failed, led back his Lacedzemonians to the tight 
wing, while a second movement on the part of Mardonius 
replaced both armies in the order originally observed 

No incident similar to this will be found throughout the whole 
course of Lacedemonian history. To evade encountering the 
best troops in the enemy’s line, and to depart for this purpose 
from their privileged post on the right wing, was a step well 
calculated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could hardly 
have failed to produce that effect, if the intention had been 
realized. It is at the same time no mean compliment to the 
formidable reputation of the native Persian troops—a reputation 
recognized by Herodotus, and well sustained at least by their 
personal bravery. Nor can we wonder that this publicly mani- 
fested reluctance on the part of the leading troops in the Grecian 
army contributed much to exalt the rash confidence of Mardonius: 
a feeling which Herodotus, in Homeric style,’ casts into the 
speech of a Persian herald sent to upbraid the Lacedemonians, 
and challenge them to a “single combat with champions of equal 
numbers, Lacedzemonians against Persians”. This herald, whom 
no one heard or cared for, and who serves but asa Mardonius 
mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings belonging to poe ἘΝ 
the moment, was followed by something very real with his 
and terrible—a vigorous attack on the Greek line by “¥42Y- 
the Persian cavalry, whose rapid motions and showers of arrows 
and javelins annoyed the Greeks on this day more than ever. 
The latter (as has been before stated) had no cavalry whatever ; 
nor do their light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear 
to have rendered any service, with the exception of the Athenian 
bowmen. How great was the advantage gained by the Persian 
cavalry is shown by the fact that they for a time drove away 


‘ Lua - 47; Plutarch, ries 2 Herodot. ix. 71. 

eidés, c. 16. Here, as on many other 

occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than ὠ ὃ Compare the reproaches of Hektér 
assists the narrative of Herodotus. to Diomédés (Iliad, viii. 161). 
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the Lacedemonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, so as to 
choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army had been 
prevented by the cavalry from resorting to the river Asdpus, 
this fountain had been of late the only watering-place ; and 
without it the position which they then occupied became 
untenable, while their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch 
as the convoys, from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not descend 

from Kitherdén to join them. 
In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to his 
tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was 


In conse, taken, in case Mardonius should not bring on a 
mee erie general action in the course of the day, to change 
Persian their position during the night, when there would be 
Pi no interruption from the cavalry ; and to occupy the 
determines ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs 
in the. in a direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the 
Wehtinto town of Plateea, which was itself about twenty furlongs 


distant. This island, improperly so denominated, 
included the ground comprised between two branches of the 
river Oeroé,2 both of which flow from Kitherén, and after 
flowing for a certain time in channels about three furlongs apart, 
form a junction and run in a north-westerly direction towards 
one of the recesses of the Gulf of Corinth—quite distinct from 
the Asépus, which, though also rising near at hand in the lowest 
declivities under Kitherén, takes an easterly direction and dis- 
charges itself into the sea opposite Eubaa. When encamped on 
this so-called Island, the army would be secure of water from the 
stream in their rear ; nor would they, as now, expose an extended 
breadth of front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from 
them only by the Asdpus.? It was further resolved that so soon 
as the army should once be in occupation of the Island, half of 
the troops should forthwith march onward to disengage the 


1 Her. ix, 49,50. Pausanias mentions 


8 Herodot. ix. 51. és τοῦτον δὴ τὸ 
that the Plateans restored the fountain: ed die bcs bal 4 


of Gargaphia after the victory (τὸ ὕδωρ 
ἀνεσώσαντο) ; but he hardly seems to 
aoe as if he had himself seen it (ix. 


" 28eea good description of the ground 
in Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi, vol. ii, ἢ. 858, 


χῶρον ἐβονλεύσαντο μεταναστῆναι, ἵνα καὶ 
ὕδατι ἔχωσι χρᾶσθαι ἀφθόνῳ, καὶ οἱ ἐπ- 
πέες σφέας μὴ σινοΐατο, ὥσπερ κατ᾽ ἰθὺ 
€OVTOYV. 

The last words have reference to the 
position of the two hostile armies, 
extended front to front along the 
eourse of the Asdépus. 
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convoys blocked up on Kitherén and conduct them to the camp. 
Such was the plan settled in council among the different Grecian 
chiefs ; the march was to be commenced at the beginning of the 
second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would have com- 
pletely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, he 
passed the whole day without any general attack. gonrusion 
But his cavalry, probably elated by the recent Grecian 
demonstration of the Lacedemonians, were on that army in 
day more daring and indefatigable than ever, and grou’. 
inflicted much loss as well as severe suffering ;1 ingo- movement. 
much that the centre of the Greek force (Corinthians, Megarians, 
&e., between the Lacedemonians and Tegeans on the right, and 
the Athenians on the left), when the hour arrived for retiring to 
the Island, commenced their march indeed, but forgot or disre- 
garded the preconcerted plan and the orders of Pausanias in their 
impatience to obtain a complete shelter against the attacks of the 
cavalry, Instead of proceeding to the Island, they marched a 
distance of twenty furlongs directly to the town of Platea, and 
took up a position in front of the Hereeum or temple of Héré, 
where they were protected partly by the buildings, partly by the 
comparatively high ground on which the town with its temple 
stood. Between the position which the Greeks were about to 
leave and that which they had resolved to occupy (1.¢ between 
the course of Asdpus and that of the Oeroé), there appears to 
have been a range of low hills. The Lacedemonians, starting 
from the right wing, had to march directly over these hills, while 
the Athenians, from the left, were to turn them and get into the 
plain on the other side.? Pausanias, apprised that the divisions 
of the centre had commenced their night-march, and concluding 
of course that they would proceed to the Island according to 


1 Herodot. ix. 52, κείνην μὲν τὴν With which we must combine 
ἧ épyv πᾶσαν, προσκειμένης τῆς ἵππου, another passage, c 59, intimatin 
εἶχον πόνον reuse, that the track of the Athenians le 
2 Herodot, ix. 56. Παυσανίης---ση- them to turn and get behind the 
μήνας ἀπῆγε διὰ τῶν κολωνῶν τοὺς Aot- hills, which prevented Mardonius 
ποὺς πάντας" εἴποντο δὲ καὶ ΤἸεγεῆται. from seeing them, though they 
᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ταχθέντες ἤ ἤϊσαν τὰ ἔμπαλιν were marching along the plain :— 
Δακεδαιμόνιοι. οἱ μὲν yap τῶν τὰ Μαρδόνιος---ἐπεῖχε ἐπὶ Λακεδαιμονίους 
ὄχϑων ἀντείχοντο καὶ τῆς ὑπωρείης τοῦ τε καὶ Τεγεήτας μούνους. ᾿Αθηναίους 
LBarpavos " ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, κάτω Tpad- γὰρ τραπομένους ἐς τὸ πεδίον ὑπὸ τῶν 
θέντες ἐς τὸ πεδίον. ὄχθων οὐ κατώρα, 
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orders, allowed a certain interval of time in order to prevent 
confusion, and then directed that the Lacedeemonians and Tegeans 
should also begin their movement towards that same position. 
But here he found himself embarrassed by an unexpected obstacle, 
The movement was retrograde, receding from the enemy, and not 
consistent with the -military honour of a Spartan: nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obeyed without 

murmuring, but Amompharetus, lochage or captain 
ee eean of that band which Herodotus calls the lochus of 
Team Pitana,! obstinately refused. Not having been pre- 
retus to sent at the meeting in which the resolution had 
obey the een taken, he now heard it for the first time witb 
the night- astonishment and disdain, declaring “that he for one 
march. ; 

would never so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from 
the foreigner”? Pausanias, with the second in command 
Euryanax, exhausted every effort to overcome his reluctance, 
But they could by no means induce him to retreat ; nor did they 
dare to move without him, leaving his entire lochus exposed 
alone to the enemy.® 

Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 

Mistrust of and dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback 
Pausanias reached Pausanias, instructed to ascertain what was 
and the : : ; . 
Spartans passing, and to ask for the last directions. For in 
brine spite of the resolution taken after formal debate, the 
Athenians. Athenian generals still mistrusted the Lacedemonians, 
and doubted whether, after all, they would act as they had 
promised. The movement of the central division having become 
known to them, they sent at the last moment, before they 
commenced their own march, to assure themselves that the 
Spartans were about to move also. A profound, and even an 
exaggerated, mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding ;* yet it proved fortunate in its results, for if the 


1 There is on this point a difference comprehending all past time—ds οὐδ᾽ 
between Thucydidés and Herodotus: ἐγένετο πώποτε. 
the former affirms that there never was 2 Herodot,. ix. 53, 54. 
any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 3 Herodot, ix. 52, 53. 
i. 21). _ 4 Herodot. ix. δά. ᾿Αθηναῖοι---εἶχον 
We have no means of reconciling ἀτρέμας σφέας αὐτοὺς ἵνα ἐτάχθησαν, ἔπισ- 
the difference, nor can we be certain τάμενοι τὰ Δακεδαιμονίων φρονήματα, ὡς 
that Thucydidés is right in his negative ἄλλα φρονεόντων καὶ ἄλλα λεγόντων. 
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Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the preconcerted 
plan, had marched at once to the Island, the Grecian army would 
have been severed without the possibility of reuniting, and the 
issue of the battle might have proved altogether different. The 
Athenian herald found the Lacedsmonians still stationary in 
their position, and the generals in hot dispute with Amom- 
pharetus, who despised the threat of being left alone to make 
head against the Persians; and when reminded that the resolution 
had been taken by general vote of the officers, took up with both 
hands a vast rock fit for the hands of Ajax or Hektér, and cast it 
at the feet of Pausanias, saying—“ This is my pebble, wherewith 
I give my vote not to run away from the strangers”. Pausanias 
denounced him as a madman—desiring the herald to report the 
scene of embarrassment which he had just come to witness, and 
to entreat the Athenian generals not to commence their retreat 
until the Lacedeemonians should also be in march. In the mean- 
time the dispute continued, and was even prolonged by the 
perverseness of Amompharetus until the morning began to dawn, 
when Pausanias, afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for 
retreat, calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left alone, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across Eee 
the hilly ground which divided him from the Island, moves 

he commanded a halt—either to await Amompharetus, wa oue 


; Amompha- 
if he chose to follow, or to be near enough to render tetus, who 


aid and save him, if he were rash enough to stand ey 
his ground single-handed. Happily, the latter, seeing aia 
that his general had really departed, overcame his scruples, and 
followed him, overtaking and joining the main body in its first 
halt near the river Moloeis and the temple of Hleusinian 
Démétér.: The Athenians, commencing their movement at the 
same time with Pausanias, got round the hills to the plain on the 
other side, and proceeded on their march towards the Island. 
When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished to 
find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set them- 
selves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay along 
the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose progress 


1 Herodot. ix. 56, 5%, 
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had, moreover, been retarded by the long delay of Amompha- 
retus: the Athenians, on the contrary, marching 


er without halt, and being already behind the hills, were 
Mardonius not open to view. To Mardonius, this retreat of his 
δὰ tha tie enemy inspired an extravagant and contemptuous con- 
Greekshad fidence, which he vented in full measure to the Thes- 
during the salian Aleuade—“ These are your boasted Spartans, 
πθοβο who changed their place just now in the line, 
attacks = yather than fight the Persians, and have here shown, 
them with ; ᾿ 
disorderly by ἃ barefaced flight, what they are really worth ! 
impatience. 


With that he immediately directed his whole army to 
pursue and attack with the utmost expedition. The Persians 
crossed the Asépus, and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, 
pell-mell, without any thought of order or preparations for 
overcoming resistance: the army already rang with shouts of 
victory, in full confidence of swallowing up the fugitives as soon 
as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forward ;+ but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies on 
the right wing of Mardonius appear to have maintained somewhat 
better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther than the 
Battleot neighbourhood of the Demetrion or Temple of 
Platzea. Eleusinian Démétér, where he had halted to take 
up Amompharetus. Overtaken first by the Persian horse and 
next by Mardonius with the main body, he sent a horseman 
forthwith to apprise the Athenians, and to entreat their aid. 
The Athenians were prompt in complying with his request ; but 
they speedily found themselves engaged in conflict against the 
Theban allies of the enemy, and therefore unable to reach him.,? 
Accordingly, the Lacedeemonians and Tegeans had to encounter 
the Persians single-handed, without any assistance from the other 


1 Herodot. ix. 59. ἐδίωκον ὡς ποδῶν τὴν δύναμιν ἐπεφέρετο τοῖς Δακεδαι- 


ἕκαστος εἶχον, οὔτε κόσμῳ οὐδενὶ κοσμη- 
θέντες, οὔτε τάξι, Kai οὗτοι μὲν βοῇ τε 
καὶ ὁμίλῳ ἐπήϊΐϊσαν, ὡς ἀναρπασόμενοι 
τοὺς Ἕλληνας. 

Herodotus dwells especially on the 
reckless and disorderly manner in 


which the Persians advanced: Plu- Island 


tarch, on the contrary, says of 
Mardonius -- ἔχων cuvrer αγμένην 


μονίοις, &c. (Plutarch, Aristeid. 6, 17). 

Plutarch also says that Pausanias 
ἦγε τὴν ἄλλην δύναμιν πρὸς τὰς Τ[λα- 
ταιάς, ἄς, ; which is quite contrary 
to the real narrative of Herodotus. 
Pausanias intended to march to the 
; not to Platrwa: he did not 
reach either the one or the other, 

2 Herodot, ix. 60, 61. 
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Greeks. The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their 
enemies, planted in the ground the spiked extremities of their 
gerrha (or long wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, 
from behind which they poured upon the Greeks a shower of 
arrows : Ἶ their bows were of the largest size, and drawn with no 
less power than skill. In spite of the wounds and distress thus 
inflicted, Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of offering 
the battle sacrifice, and the victims were for some time unfavour- 
able, so that he did not venture to give orders for advance and 
close combat. Many were here wounded or slain in the ranks,? 
among them the brave Kallikratés, the handsomest and strongest 
man in the army; until Pausanias, wearied out with this com- 
pulsory and painful delay, at length raised his eyes to the 
conspicuous Hereeum of the Platezans, and invoked the merciful 
intervention of Héré to remove that obstacle which confined him 
to the spot. Hardly had he pronounced the words, when the 
victims changed and became favourable ;* but the Tegeans, 
while he was yet praying, anticipated the effect, and hastened 
forward against the enemy, followed by the Lacedeemonians as 
soon a8 Pausanias gave the word. ‘The wicker breastwork before 
the Persians was soon overthrown by the Grecian charge; never- 
theless, the Persians, though thus deprived of their tutelary 
hedge, and having no defensive armour, maintained the fight 
with individual courage, the more remarkable because it was 
totally unassisted by discipline or trained collective movement, 
against the drilled array, the regulated step, the well-defended 
persons, and the long spears of the Greeks.* They threw them- 


1About the Persian bow, 
Xenoph. Anabas. 111. 4, 17. 

2 Herodot. ix. 72. 

3 Herodot. ix. 62. Kat τοῖσι Δακε- 
δαιμονίοισι αὐτίκα pera τὴν εὐχὴν 
τὴν ἸΤαυσανίεω ἐγίνετο θυομένοισι τὰ 
σφάγια χρηστά. Plutarch exaggerates 
the long-suffering of Pausanias (Ari- 
steid. δ. 17, ad finem). 

The lofty and conspicuous site of 
Hereon, visible to Pausanias at the 
distance where he was, is plainly 
marked in Herodotus (ix. 61). 

For incidents illustrating the hard- 
ships which a Grecian army endured 
from its reluctance to move without 
favourable sacrifices, see Xenophdn, 
Anab. vi. 4,10—25 ; Hellenic, iii, 2, 17. 
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4 Herodot. ix. 62,63. His words about 
the courage of the Persians are re- 
markable : λήματι μέν νυν καὶ ῥώμῃ οὐκ 
ἔσσονες ἧσαν οἱ ἹΤέρσαι’ ἄνοπλοι δᾷ ἐόν- 
τες, καὶ πρὸς ἀνεπιστήμονες ἦσαν, καὶ 
οὐκ ὁμοῖοι τοῖσι ἐναντίοισι σοφίην « . . 
πλεῖστον γάρ σῴεας ἐδηλέετο ἡ ἐσθὴς ἐρῆ- 
μος ἐοῦσα ὅπλων, πρὸς γὰρ ὁπλίτας ἐόντες 
γυμνῆτες ἀγῶνα ἐποιεῦντο, Compare the 
striking conversation between Xerxés 
and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 104). 

The description given by Herodotus 
of the gallant rush made py snes badly- 
armed Persians, upon the presented 
line of spears in the Lacedzmonian 
ranks, may be compared with Livy 
(xxxii. 17), a description of the Romans 
attacking the Macedonian phalanx,— 
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selves upon the Lacedeemonians, seizing hold of their spears, and 


breaking them; many of them devoted themselves 


Great | in small parties of ten to force by their bodies a way 
a ΒΕ into the lines, and to get to individual close combat 
sians—they With the short spear and the dagger. Mardonius 
ΤΑ νυ τὴ himself, conspicuous upon a white horse, was among 
ane pa the foremost warriors, and the thousand select troops 


who formed his body-guard distinguished themselves 
beyond all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a 
distinguished Spartan named Aeimnéstus; his thousand guards 
mostly perished around him, and the courage of the remaining 
Persians, already worn out by the superior troops against which 
they had been long contending, was at last thoroughly broken by 
the death of their general. They turned their backs and fled, 
not resting until they got into the wooden fortified camp, con- 
structed by Mardonius behind the Asdpus. The Asiatic allies 
algo, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took to flight 
without striking a blow.? 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in a 
The Athe. Sefious conflict with the Breotians; especially the 
nians onthe Theban leaders with the hoplites immediately around 
eiiwme’e them, who fought with great bravery, but were at 
Thebans. length driven back, after the loss of 800 of their best 
troops. The Theban cavalry however still maintained a good 
front, protecting the retreat of the infantry and checking the 
Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives were enabled to reach 
Thébes in safety—a better refuge than the Persian fortified camp.? 
With the exception of the Thebans and Beeotians, none of the 


and with the battle of Sempach (June, 
1286), in which 1400 half-armed Swiss 
overcame @ large body of fully-armed 
Austrians, with an impenetrable front 
of projecting spears: which for some 
time they were unable to break in upon, 
until at length one of their warriors, 
Arnold von Winkelried, grasped an 
armful of spears, and precipitated 
himself upon them, making a way for 
his countrymen over his dead body. See 
Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizeri- 
achen Hidgenossenschaft, ch. vi. Ὁ. 240, 
or indeed any history of Switzerland, 
for a description of this memorable 
incident. 

1 For the arms of the Persians, see 


Herodot. vii. 61. 

Herodotus states in another place 
that the Persian troops adopted the 
Egyptian breastplates (θώρηκας) : pro- 
bably this may have been after the 
battle of Platea. Even at this battle, 
the Persian leaders on horseback had 
strong defensive armour, as we may 
see by the case of Masistius above 
narrated : by the time of the battle of 
Kunaxa, the habit had become more 
widely diffused (Xenoph. Anabas, i. 8, 
6; Brisson, De Regno Persarum, lib, 
iii. Ὁ. 361), for the cavalry at least. 


2 Eferodot. ix. 64, 65. 
3 Herodot. ix. 67, 68 
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other medising Greeks rendered any real service. Instead of 
sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, they never once advanced 
to the charge, but merely followed in the first movement of flight. 
So that in point of fact the only troops in this numerous Perso- 
Grecian army who really fought were the native Persians and 
Sake on the left, and the Boeotians on the right; the former 


against the Lacedeemonians, the latter against the Athenians. 
Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the combat. 


A. body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom 
some must doubtless have been native Persians, left 
the field without fighting and without logs. That 
general, seemingly the ablest man in the Persian 
army, had been from the first disgusted with the nomi- 
nation of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 
further incurred his displeasure by deprecating any 
general action. Apprised that Mardonius was hasten- 
ing forward to attack the retreating Greeks, he 
marshalled his division and led them out towards the 
scene of action, though despairing of success and 
perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies 


Artabazus, 
with a large 
Persian 
corps, 
abandons 
the contest 
and retires 
out of 
Greece— 
the rest of 
the Persian 
army take 
up their | 
position in 
the fortified 
camp. 


should be 


proved false. And such had been the head-long impetuosity of 
Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so complete his 
confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he discovered 
their retreat,—that he took no pains to ensure the con- 
certed action of his whole army. Accordingly before Artabazus 
arrived at the scene of action, he saw the Persian troops, who 
had been engaged under the commander-in-chief, already defeated 
and in flight. Without making the least attempt either to save 
them or to retrieve the battle, he immediately gave orders to his 
own division to retreat; not repairing, however, either to the 
fortified camp or to Thébes, but abandoning at once the whole 
campaign, and taking the direct road through Phékis to Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and the Hellespont.’ . | 

As the native Persians, the Sake, and the Beeotians were the 
only real combatants on the one side, so also were the Lacedn- 
monians, Tegeans, and Athenians on the other. It has already 


1 Herodot. ix. 67, 68, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων 6 πᾶς ὅμιλος οὔτε διαμαχεσάμενος οὐδενὶ 
“Βλλήνων τῶν μετὰ βασιλέος ἐθελοκακ- οὔτε τι ἀποδεξάμενος ἔφευγον. 
«ὄντων « « " καὶ τῶν ἄλλων συμμάχων apa ix. 66. 
4 


πον σμαὶ 
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been mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, 
Small pro. disobeying the general order of march, had gone during 
portionof the night to the town of Platea instead of to the 
the armies 

oneach = Island, They were thus completely severed from Pau- 
eae “ὦ sanias, and the first thing which they heard about the 
fought, battle was that the Lacedeemonians were gaining the 
victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come in for some 
share of the honour, they rushed to the scene of action, without 
any heed of military order: the Corinthians taking the direct 
track across the hills, while the Megarians, Phliasians, and others 
marched by the longer route along the plain, so as to turn the 
hills, and arrive at the Athenian position, The Theban horse 
under Asépodérus, employed in checking the pursuit of the 
victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these fresh troops coming up 
in thorough disorder, charged them vigorously and drove them 
back, to take refuge in the high ground, with the loss of 600 
men.! But this partial success had no effect in mitigating the 
general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedeemonians proceeded to 
The Greeks @ttack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians had 
ie taken refuge. But though they were here aided by 
fortified all or most of the central Grecian divisions, who had 
SunP: taken no part in the battle, they were yet so ignorant 
of the mode of assailing walls, that they made no progress, and 
were completely baffled, until the Athenians arrived to their 
assistance. The redoubt was then stormed, not without a gallant 
and prolonged resistance on the part of its defenders. The 
Tegeans, being the first to penetrate into the interior, plundered 
the rich tent of Mardonius, whose manger for his horses, made of 
brass, remained long afterwards exhibited in their temple of 
Athéné Alea—while his silver-footed throne and scimitar? were 
preserved in the acropolis of Athens, along with the breastplate 
of Masistius. Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, 
and the Greeks slaughtered without mercy as well as without 
limit; so that, if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 


- 1 Herodot. ix. 69, the scimitar of Mardonius, contending 

4Herodot. ix. 70; Demosthenés that the Lacedemonians would never 
cont. Timokrat. p.741,c. 33. Pausanias have permitted the Athenians to take 
(i. 27, 2) doubts whether this was really it, 
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3000 men out of the 300,000 which had composed the army of 
Mardonius, save and except the 40,000 men who accompanied 
Artabazus in his retreat. 

Respecting these numbers, the historian had probably little to 
give except some vague reports, without any pretence ross on 
of computation : about the Grecian loss his statement both sides. 
deserves more attention, when he tells us that there perished 
ninety-one Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athenians. 
Herein however is not included the loss of the Megarians 
when attacked by the Theban cavalry, nor is the number 
of slain Lacedemonians, not Spartans, specified: while even 
the other numbers actually stated are decidedly smaller than the 
probable truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and 
the unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, 
the affirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 Greeks were 
slain in the action appears probable : all doubtless hoplites—for 
little account was then made of the light-armed, nor indeed are 
we told that they took any active part in the battle? Whatever 
may have been the numerical loss of the Persians, this defeat 
proved the total ruin of fheir army : but we may fairly presume 
that many were spared and sold into slavery,’ while many of the 
fugitives probably found means to join the retreating division of 
Artabazus. That general made a rapid march across Thessaly 
and Macedonia, keeping strict silence about the recent battle, and 
pretending to be sent on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom 
he reported to be himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct 
(though it may well be doubted whether the change of sentiment 
in Thessaly and the other medising Grecian states was so rapid as 
he implies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries 


1 Herodot, ix. 70: compare Aischyl. 
Pers, 805—824. He singles out “the 
Dorian spear” as the great weapon of 
destruction to the Persians at Platea 
—very justly. Dr. Blomfield is sur- 
pusee at this compliment; but it is to 

e recollected that all the earlier τὰ 
of the tragedy had been employed in 
setting forth the glory of Athens at 
Salamis, and he might well afford to 
give the Peloponnesians the credit 
which they deserved at Platea. Pindar 
distributes the honour between Sparta 
and Athens in like manner (Pyth. 1. 76). 

2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19, EKlei« 


deraus, quoted by Plutarch, stated that 
all the fifty-two Athenians who per- 
ished belonged to the tribe Mantis, 
which distinguished itself in the 
Athenian ranks. But it seems impos- 
sible to believe that no citizens pelos 
ing to the other nine tribes were killed. 
3 Diodérus indeed states that Pau- 
sanias was so apprehensive of the num- 
bers of the Persians, that he forbade 
his soldiers to give quarter or take any 
erie (xi. 32); but this is hardly to 
e believed, in spite of his assertion. 
His statement that the Greeks lost 
10,000 men is still less admissible, 
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before the news of the battle became generally known, and then 
retreated by the straightest and shortest route through the 
interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia. The interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably; but we shall find long afterwards 
Persian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast.1 It will be seen that Artabazus subsequently 
rose higher than ever in the estimation of Kerxés. 

Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first in 


Fonera] -«»Uying the slain, next in collecting and apportioning 
61 πη αἰεὲ the booty. The Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the 
Greeks—  Tegeans, the Megarians, and the Phliasians each 
monuments buried their dead apart, erecting a separate tomb 
ΡΤ Σ το in commemoration. The Lacedemonians, indeed, 


distribution distributed their dead into three fractions, in three 
ot booty. several burial-places: one for those champions who 
enjoyed individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were 
included the most distinguished men slain in the recent batile, 
such as Poseidénius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
Philokyén, and Kallikratés—a second for the other Spartans and 
Lacedemonians2—and a third for the Helots. Besides these 
sepulchral monuments, erected in the neighbourhood of Platza 
by those cities whose citizens had really fought and fallen, there 
were several similar monuments to be seen in the days of 
Herodotus, raised by other cities which falsely pretended to the 
same honour, with the connivance and aid of the Plateeans.* 
The body of Mardonius was discovered among the slain, and 


1 Heradot, ix. 89. The allusions of 
Demosthenés to Perdikkas king of 
Macedonia, whois said to have attacked 
the Persians on theirflightfrom Platea, 
and to have rendered their ruin com- 
plete, are too loose to deserve atten- 
tion; more especially as Perdikkas 
was not then king of Macedonia (De- 
mosthenés cont, Aristokrat. Ὁ, 687, c. 
51; and περὶ Συντάξεως, Ὁ. 173, 6. 9). 

2 Herodot. ix. 85. Herodotus indeed 
assigns this second burial-place only to 
the other Spartans, apart from the 
Select. He takes no notice of the 
Lacedzemonians not Spartans, either 
in the batile or in reference to burial, 
though he had informed us that 5000 of 
them wereincluded in thearmy. Some 


of them must have been slain, and we 
may fairly presume that they were 
buried along with the Spartan citizens 
generally. As to the word ipéas, or 
eipevas, OF ἱππέας (the two last being 
both conjectural readings), it seems 
impossible to arrive at any certainty : 
we do not know by what name these 
select warriors were called. 

3 Herodot. ix. 85. τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων ὅσοι 
καὶ φαΐνονται ἐν Ἰλαταιῇσι ἐόντες τάφοι, 
τούτους δὲ, ὡς ἐγὼ πυνθάνομαι, én 
αἰσχυνομένους τῇ ἀπεστοῖ τῆς μάχης, 
ἑκάστους χώματα χῶσαι κεινὰ, τῶν Erte 
γινομένων εἵνεκεν ἀνθρώπων" ἐπεὶ καὶ 
Αἰγινητέων ἔσκε αὐτόθι καλεόμενος τάφος, 
τὸν ἐγὼ ἀκούω καὶ δέκα ἔτεσι ὕστερον 
μετὰ ταῦτα, δεηθέντων τῶν Αἰγινητέων 
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treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even said to have 
indignantly repudiated advice offered to him by an Aiginetan, 
that he should retaliate upon it the ignominious treatment 
inflicted by Xerxés upon the dead Leonidas! On the morrow 
the body was stolen away and buried; by whom was never 
certainly known, for there were many different pretenders who 
obtained reward on this plea from Artyntés, the son of Mardonius. 
The funereal monument was yet to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias.” 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver in darics 
as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets, splendid arms 
and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the magnificent tent of 
Xerxés, left on his retreat with Mardonius, was included? By 
order of the general Pausanias, the Helots collected all the 
valuable articles into one spot for division, not without stealing 
many of the golden ornaments, which, in ignorance of the value, 
they were persuaded by the Aiginetans to sell as brass. After 
reserving ἃ tithe for the Delphian Apollo, together with ample 
offerings for the Olympic Zeus and the Isthmian Poseidén, as 
well as for Pausanias as general, the remaining booty was 
distributed among the different contingents of the army in 
proportion to their respective numbers. The concubines of the 


χῶσαι Ἐλεάδην τὸν Αὐτοδέίκου, ἄνδρα 
Ἡλαταιέα, πρόξεινον ἐόντα αὑτῶν. 

This is a curious statement, derived 
by Herodotus doubtless from personal 
inquiries made at Platea. 

Her, ix. 78-79. This suggestion, 
so abhorrent to Grecian feeling, is 
put by the historian into the mouth of 
the Aginetan Lampén. In my preced- 
ing note I have alluded to another 
statement made by Herodotus, not 
very creditable to the Atginetans: 
there is moreover a third (ix. 80), in 
which he represents them as having 
cheated the Helots in their purchases 
of the booty. We may presume him to 
have heard all these anecdotes at 
Platea : at the time when he probably 
visited that place, not long before the 
Peloponnesian war, the inhabitants 
were united in the most intimate 
manner with Athens, and doubtless 
sympathized in the hatred of the 
Athenians against Aigina. It does not 
from hence follow that the stories are 
all untrue. I disbelieve, indeed, the 


advice said to have been given by 
Lamp6n to crucify the body of Mar. 
donius—which has more the air of a 
poetical contrivance for bringing out 
an honourable sentiment, than of a 
real incident. But there seems no 
reason to doubt the truth of the 
other two stories. Herodotus does but 
too rarely specify his informants: it is 
interesting to scent out the track in 
which his inquiries have been prose- 


cuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa and the 
death of Cyrus the younger, his dead 
body had the head and hands cut off, 
by order of Artaxerxes, and nailed to 
ie (Xenoph, Anab. i. 10, 1; iif. 1, 
17). 

2 Herodot, ix. 84 ; Pausanias, ix, 2, 2. 
8 Herodot. ix. 80, 81: compare Vii. 


— 


4 Diodérus (xi. 88) states this pro- 
portional distribution. Herodotus only 
Βαγϑ--ἔλαβον ἕκαστοι τῶν ἄξιοι ἦσαν (ix, 
81). 
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Persian chiefs were among the prizes distributed: there were 
probably, however, among them many of Grecian birth, restored 
to their families ; and one especially, overtaken in her chariot 
amidst the flying Persians, with rich jewels and a numerous 
suite, threw herself at the feet of Pausanias himself, imploring 
his protection. She proved to be the daughter of his personal 
friend Hegetoridés of Kés, carried off by the Persian Pharandatés; 
and he had the satisfaction of restoring her to her father.’ Large 
as the booty collected was, there yet remained many valuable 
treasures buried in the ground, which the Platean inhabitants 
afterwards discovered and appropriated. 

The'real victors in the battle of Platesa were the Lacedeemonians, 
Athenians, and Tegeans. The Corinthians and others, forming 
part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did not reach the field 
until the battle was ended, though they doubtless aided both in 
the assault of the fortified camp and in the subsequent operations 
against Thébes, and were universally recognized, in inscriptions 
and panegyrics, among the champions who had contributed to 
the liberation of Greece.? It was not till after the taking of the 
Persian camp that the contingents of Hlis and Mantineia, who 
may perhaps have been among the convoys prevented by the 
Persian cavalry from descending the passes of Kitheerdn, first 


1 Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The 
fate of these female companions of the 
Persian grandees, on the taking of the 
camp byan enemy, forms a melanchol 
picture here as well as at Issus, an 
even at Kunaxa: see Diodér. xvii. 35 ; 
Quintus Curtius, iii. xi. 21; Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 10, 2. 

2 Plutarch animadverts severely (De 
Malign. Herodot. Ὁ, 8733 compare 
Plut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon Herodotus, 
because he states that none of the 
Greeks had any share in the battle of 
Platea except the Lacedemonians, 
Tegeans, and Athenians: the orator 
Lysias repeats the same statement 
(Oratio Funebr.c. 9). If this were the 
fact (Plutarch asks) how comes it that 
the inscriptions and poems of the time 
recognize the exploit as performed by 
the whole Grecian army, Corinthians 
and others included? But these in- 
scriptions do not really contradict 
what is affirmed by Herodotus. The 
actual battle was fought only by a part 
of the collective Grecian army; but 


this happened in a great measure by 
accident; the rest were little more than 
a mile off, and until within a few hours 
had been occupying part of the same 
continuous line of position : moreover, 
if the battle had lasted a little longer, 
they would have come up in time to 
render actual help. They would 
naturally be considered, therefore, as 
entitled to partake in the glory of the 
entire result. 

When however in after-times a 
stranger visited Platea, and saw 
Lacedemonian, Tegean, and Athe- 
hian tombs, but no Corinthian nor 
Aiginetan, &e., he would naturally 
enquire how it nappenes that none of 
these latter had fallen in the battle, 
and would then be informed that 
they were not really present at it. 
Hence the motive for these cities 
to erect empty sepulchral monu- 
ments on the spot, as Herodotus 
informs us that they afterwards did 
or caused to be done by individual 
Platezans. 
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reached the scene of action. Mortified at having missed their 
share in the glorious exploit, the new-comers were at first eager 
to set off in pursuit of Artabazus; but the Lacedemonian 
commander forbade them, and they returned home without any 
other consolation than that of banishing their generals for not 
having led them forth more promptly. 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius— 
the city of Thébes, which Pausanias summoned on . 
the eleventh day after the battle, requiring that the Hi ὐἶρο 
medising leaders should be delivered up, especially 72> 
Timégenidas and Attaginus. On receiving a refusal, surrender of 
he began to batter their walls, and to adopt the still beara 
more effective measure of laying waste their territory, Pe" sive 
giving notice that the work of destruction would be up, and are 
continued until these chiefs were given up. After pee: 
twenty days of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it 
should prove that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons 
and refused to accept a sum of money in commutation, to 
surrender themselves voluntarily as the price of liberation for 
their country. <A. negotiation was accordingly entered into with 
Pausanias, and the persons demanded were surrendered to him, 
excepting Attaginus, who found means to escape at the last 
moment. His sons, whom he left behind, were delivered up as 
substitutes, but Pausanias refused to touch them, with the just 
remark, which in those times was even generous,’ that they were 
nowise implicated in the medism of their father. Timégenidas 
and the remaining prisoners were carried off to Corinth and 
immediately put to death, without the smallest discussion or 
form of trial: Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal,—indeed the 
prisoners themselves had been induced to give themselves up 
partly in that expectation. It is remarkable that Pausanias 
himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted of treason, 
returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under similar hopes 


+ Herodot. ix. 77. dot. ix. 5). Compares also Herodot. iii. 
2 See, a little above in this chapter, 116; ix. 190. 

the treatment of the wife and children : 

of the Athenian senator Lykidas (Hero- 3 Herodot. ix. 87, 38, 
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of being able to buy himself off by money.’ In this hope indeed 
he found himself deceived, as Timégenidas had been deceived 
before ; but the fact is not the less to be noted as indicating the 
general impression that the leading men ina Grecian city were 
usually open to bribes in judicial matters, and that individuals 
superior to this temptation were rare exceptions. I shall have 
occasion to dwell upon this recognized untrustworthiness of the 
leading Greeks when I come to explain the extremely popular 
east of the Athenian judicature. 
Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
respecting the prize of valour at the battle of Platea 
cade distine- may well be doubted ; and the silence of Herodotus 


nip goes far to negative an important statement of Plu- 
among the : : 
Sie aa tarch, that the Athenians and Lacedsemonians were 
Warriors. 


on the point of coming to an open rupture, each 
thinking themselves entitled to the prize—that Aristeidés ap- 
peased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them to submit to the 
general decision of the allies—and that Megarian and Corinthian 
leaders contrived to elude the dangerous rock by bestowing the 
prize on the Platezans, to which proposition both Aristeidés and 
Pausanias acceded.” But it seems that the general opinion recog- 
nized the Lacedemonians and Pausanias as bravest among the 
brave, seeing that they had overcome the best troops of the enemy 
and slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, the 
Lacedemonians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokydn, 
Poseidonius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct in 
the fight atoned for his disobedience to orders, There was one 
Spartan, however, who had surpassed them all—Aristodémus, the 
single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopyle. Having 
ever since experienced nothing but disgrace and insult from his 
fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had become reckless of life, 
and at Platwa he stepped forth single-handed from his place in 
the ranks, performing deeds of the most heroic valour and deter- 


1Thucyd. 1, 181, καὶ πιστεύων χρή- 


seamen and of their country: also 
μασι διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολήν. Compare 


6. 49 of the same book about the 


Thucyd. viii. 45, where he states that 
the trierarchs and generals of the 
Lacedemonian and allied fleet (all 
except Hermokratés of Syracuse) re- 
ceived bribes from Tissaphernes to 
betray the interests both of their 


Lacedseemonian general Astyochus. The 
bribes received by the Spartan kings 
Leotychidés and Pleistoanax are re- 
corded (Herodot. vi. 72; Thucyd. ii. 21). 

2Plutarch, Aristeidés, ¢. 20; De 
Herodot. Malign. Ὁ. 878. 
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mined to regain by his death the esteem of his countrymen. But 
the Spartans refused to assign to him the same funereal honours 
as were paid to the other distinguished warriors, who had mani- 
fested exemplary forwardness and skill, yet without any desperate 
rashness, and without any previous taint such as to render life a 
burthen to them. Subsequent valour might be held to efface 
this taint, but could not suffice to exalt Aristodémus to a level 
with the most honoured citizens. 

But though we cannot believe the statement of Plutarch that 
the Platwans received by general vote the prize of : 
valour, it is certain that they were largely honoured Pipe 
and recompensed, as the proprietors of that ground on Fates, as 


. ; : ‘ the scene of 
which the liberation of Greece had been achieved, the victory, 


The market-place and centre of their town was selected Piteane: 
as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, Sclemuities 
offered up by Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus be perio- 
Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the celebrated 
assembled allies. The local gods and heroes of the Py the 
Platean territory, who had been invoked in prayer ΤΌΠΟΥΣ Οἱ 
before the battle, and who had granted their soil as ἃ 

propitious field for the Greek arms, were made partakers of the 
ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of the engagements 
with which it was accompanied? The Plateans, now re-entering 
their city, which the Persian invasion had compelled them to 
desert, were invested with the honourable duty of celebrating the 
periodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great victory, as well 
as of rendering care and religious service at the tombs of the 
fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to discharge this 
obligation, which probably might have pressed hard upon them 
at a time when their city was half-ruined and their fields unsown, 
they received out of the prize-money the large allotment of eighty 
talents, which was partly employed in building and adorning a 
handsome temple of Athéné~—the symbol probably of renewed 
connexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to celebrate 


in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the Eleutheria 


1 Herodot. ix. 71, 72. of Bebriacum where his troops had 
2 Thucyd. ii. 71,72. Sothe Roman recently been victorious, “ instaurabat 
Emperor Vitellius, on visiting the feld sacrum Diisloci” (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 70), 
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with gymnastic matches analogous to the other great festival 
games of Greece! In consideration of the discharge of these 
duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, Pausanias and 
the whole body of allies bound themselves by oath to guarantee 
the autonomy of Platsa and the inviolability of her territory. 
This was an emancipation of the town from the bond of the 
Beeotian federation, and from the enforcing supremacy of Thébes 
as its chief. 
But the engagement of the allies appears to have had other 
objects also, larger than that of protecting Plata, or 
helene establishing commemorative ceremonies. The defen- 
confederacy sive league against the Persians was again sworn to by 


d d 

by the all of them, and rendered permanent. An aggregate 
ridters to fore of 10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes, 
pee for the purpose of carrying on the war, was agreed to 


and promised, the contingent of each ally being speci- 
fied. Moreover the town of Platza was fixed on as the annual 
place of meeting, where deputies from all of them were annually 
to assemble.? | 
This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposition 
of Aristeidés, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. Though 
the Persian army had sustained a signal defeat, no one knew how 
soon it might re-assemble or be reinforced. Indeed, even later, 
after the battle of Mykalé had become known, a fresh invasion of 
the Persians was still regarded as not improbable ;? nor did any 
one then anticipate that extraordinary fortune and activity 
whereby the Athenians afterwards organized an alliance such as 
to throw Persia on the defensive. Moreover, the northern half 
of Greece was still medising, either in reality or in appearance, 
and new efforts on the part of Xerxés might probably keep up his 
ascendency in those parts. Now assuming the war to be renewed, 
Aristeidés and the Athenians had the strongest interest in pro- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 71; Aristeidés, 6. 19~ 
21 i Strabo, ix p. 412; Pausanias, ix. 


» 4. 

The Hleutheria were celebrated 
on the fourth of the Attic month 
Boédromion, which was the day on 
which the battle itself was fought; 
while the annual decoration of the 
tombs, and ceremonies in honour of 


the deceased, took place on the 
sixteenth of the Attic month Mamak- 
térion. K. F. Hermann (Gottesdienst- 
liche Alterthtimer der Griechen, ch. 63, 
note 9) has treated these two celebra- 
tions as if they were one. 


2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c, 21. 
8 Thucyd. i. 90. 
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viding a line of defence which should cover Attica as well as 
Peloponnésus, and in preventing the Peloponnesians from con- 
fining themselves to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To 
take advantage for this purpose of the new-born reverence and 
gratitude which now bound the Lacedsemonians to Platea, was 
an idea eminently suitable to the moment ; though the unfore- 
seen subsequent start of Athens, combined with other evenis, 
prevented both the extensive alliance and the inviolability of 
Platea, projected by Aristeidés, from taking effect. 

On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian land army 
conquered at Plateza, the naval armament under Leoty- 


chidés and Xanthippus was engaged in operations aa 
hardly less important at Mykalé on the Asiatic coast. Grecian 

° : eet : ib 
The Grecian commanders of the fleet (which numbered moves to 
110 triremes), having advanced as far as Délos, were of Samos’ 
afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to undertake any eaten 


offensive operations against the Persians at Samos, for 

the rescue of Ionia, although Ionian envoys, especially from 
Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid both at Sparta and 
at Délos. Three Samians, one of them named Hegesistratus, came 
to assure Leotychidés that their countrymen were ready to revolt 
from the despot Theoméstédr, whom the Persians had installed 
there, so soon as the Greek fleet should appear off the island. In 
spite of emphatic appeals to the community of religion and race, 
Leotychidés was long deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance 


1It is to this general and solemn 
meeting, held at Platsza after the 
victory, that we might probably refer 
another vow noticed by the historians 
and orators of the subsequent century, 
if that vow were not of suspicious au- 
thenticity. The Greeks, while promis- 
ing faithful attachment, and continued 
peaceful dealing among themselves, and 
engaging at the same time to amerce 
in a tithe of their property all who 
had medised, are said to have vowed 
that they would not repair or rebuild 
the temples which the Persian invader 
had burnt, but would leave them 
in their half-ruined condition as a 
monument, of his sacrilege. Some of 
the injured i ΠΕ near Athens were 
seen in their half-burnt state even by 
the traveller Pansanias (x. 35, 2), in his 
time. Periklés, forty years after the 
battle, tried to convoke a Pan-hellenic 


assembly at Athens, for the purpose of 
deliberating what should be done with 
these temples (Plutarch, Perilklés, c. 
17). Yet Theopompus pronounced this 
eged oath to be a fabrication, 
though both the orator Lykurgus and 
Diodérus profess to report it verbatim. 
We may safely assert that the oath 
as they give τὲ is not genuine; but 
pert the vow of tithing those who 
ad voluntarily joined Xerxés, which 
Herodotus refers to an earlier period, 
when success was doubtful, may not 
have been renewed in the moment of 
victory : see Dioddér, ix. 29; Lykurgus 
cont. Leokrat. c. 19, Ὁ. 198; Polybius, 
iz, 838; Isokratés, Or, iv. ; Panegyr. 6. 
41, Ὁ. 74; Theopompus, Fragm. 167, ed. 
Didot; Suidas, γ. Δεκατεύειν, Cicero de 
Republica, iii. 9, and the beginning of 
the chapter last but ome preceding, of 
this History. 
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gradually gave way before the persevering earnestness of the 
orator. While yet not thoroughly determined, he happened to 
ask the Samian speaker what was hisname. ΤῸ which the latter 
replied, “ Hegesistratus, i.e. army-leader”. “I accept Hegesis- 
tratus as an omen (replied Leotychidés, struck with the signifi- 
cance of this name), pledge thou thy faith to accompany us—let 
thy companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and we will 
go forthwith.” Engagements were at once exchanged, and while 
the other two envoys were sent forward to prepare matters in the 
island, Hegesistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which wag 
further encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the assurances 
of the prophet Deiphonus, hired from the Corinthian colony of 
Apollonia? 

When they reached the Hersum near Kalami in Samos,? and 
had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they 


The Persi : 

flect aban. discovered that the enemy’s fleet had already been 
dons Samos withdrawn from the island to the neighbouring con- 
τὸ ane tinent. For the Persian commanders had been so 


disheartened with the defeat of Salamis that they 
were not disposed to fight again at sea: we do not know the 
numbers of their fleet, but perhaps a considerable proportion of 
it may have consisted of Ionic Greeks, whose fidelity was now 
very doubtful. Having abandoned the idea of a sea-fight, they 
permitted their Phoenician squadron to depart, and sailed with 
their remaining fleet to the promontory of Mykalé near Milétus. 


1 Herodot. ix, 91, 92, 953 vili. 182, 
128. The prophet of Mardonius at 
Platea bore the name Hegesisitratus: 
and was probably the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 87). 

_ Diodérus states the fleet as compris- 
ing 250 triremes (xi. 34). 

The anecdotes respecting the Apol- 
loniate Euénius, the father of Dei- 
phonus, will be found curious and 
interesting (Herodot. ix. 938, 94). 
Euénius, a8 a recompense for having 
been unjustly blinded by his country- 
men, had received from the gods the 
grant of prophecy transmissible to his 
ilescendants: a new prophene family 
was thus created, alongside of the 
Iamids, Telliads, Klytiads, &c. 

2 Herodot, ix. 96, ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐγένοντο τῆς 
Σαμίης πρὸς Καλάμοισι, οἱ μὲν αὐτοῦ dp- 
αἱἰσάμενοι κατὰ τὸ Ἡραῖον τὸ ταύ- 


ΤῊ, παρεσκευάζοντο ἐς vavpaxtye. 

ἢ is by no means certain that the 
Herwum here indicated is the cele- 
brated temple which stood near the 
city of Samos (iii, 80): the words of 
Herodotus rather seem to indicate 
that another temple of Héré, in some 
other part of the island, is intended. 

8 Herodotus describes the Persian 
osition by topographical indications 
nown to his readers, but not open 

to be determined by us—Gzesbn, 
Skoloposis, the chapel of Démétér, 
built by Philistus one of the primitive 
colonists of Milétus, &c. (ix. 96): from 
the language of Herodotus we may 
suppose that Gesén was the name of 
a town as well as of a river (Zuphorus 
ap. Athene. vi. p. 811). 

The eastern promontory (Cape 
Poseiaion) of Samos was separated 
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Here they were under the protection of a land force of 60,000 
‘men, under the command of Tigranés—the main reliance of 
Xerxés for the defence of Ionia. The ships were dragged ashore, 
and a rampart of stones and stakes was erected to protect them, 
while the defending army lined the shore, and seemed amply 
sufficient to repel attack from seaward. 

Τὸ was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
of their intention of fighting by the flight of the Mt 
enemy from Samos, they had at first proposed either of ofthe ; 
to return home, or to turn aside to the Hellespont ; Hielity of 
but they were at last persuaded by the Jonian envoys προς ened 
to pursue the enemy’s fleet and again offer battle at Persian 
Mykalé. On reaching that point, they discovered ®*2erls. 
that the Persians had abandoned the sea, intending to fight only 
on land. So much had the Greeks now become emboldened, that 
they ventured to disembark and attack the united land force and 
sea force before them. But since much of their chance of success 
depended on the desertion of the Ionians, the first proceeding of 
Leotychidés was to copy the previous mancuvre of Themistoklés, 
when retreating from Artemisium, at the watering-places of 
Eubeea. Sailing along close to the coast, he addressed, through 
a herald of loud voice, earnest appeals to the Ionians among the 
enemy to revolt; calculating, even if they did not listen to him, 
that he should at least render them mistrusted by the Persians, 
He then disembarked his troops, and marshalled them for the 
purpose of attacking the Persian camp on land; while the Persian 
generals, surprised by this daring manifestation, and suspecting, 
either from his manceuvre or from previous evidences, that the 
Ionians were in secret collusion with him, ordered the Samian 
contingent to be disarmed, and the Milesians to retire to the rear 
of the army, for the purpose of occupying the various mountain 
roads up to the summit of Mykalé, with which the latter were 
familiar as a part of their own territory.’ 

Serving, as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of Persians 


only by seven stadia from Mykalé (ἐὈρρῦ; Prolegg. ap. Thucyd. vol. ii. p. 
where. Glavk Ῥ. 637), here ith ay 465). 

where Gla was situate ucy 

viii. 79)—modern observers make the : Herodot ix. 96, 97. 

distance rather more than a mile 2 Herodot. ix. 98, 99, 104 
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and Greeks under Mardonius in Beotia, they were of course full 


The Greeks 
land to 
attack the 
Persians 
ashore— 
revelation of 
the victory 
of bisa 
gaine 

by their 
countrymen 
on the same 
morning, is 
communi- 
cated to 
them before 
the battle. 


of anxiety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. 
under these feelings of solicitude for their absent 
brethren that they disembarked, and were made ready 
for attack by the afternoon. But it was the afternoon 
of an ever-memorable day—the fourth of the month 
Boédromion (about September), 479B.c. By a remark- 
able coincidence, the victory of Plateea in Boeotia had 
been gained by Pausanias that very morning. 
the moment when the Greeks were advancing to the 
charge, a divine Phémé or message flew into the camp. 


It was 


At 


Whilst a herald’s staff was seen floated to the shore by the 
western wave, the symbol of electric transmission across the 
Aigean—the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck 
at once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one common 
soul and sense, acquainting them that on that very morning their 
countrymen in Bootia had gained a complete victory over Mar- 
donius. At once the previous anxiety was dissipated, and the 
whole army, full of joy and confidence, charged with redoubled 
energy. Such is the account given by Herodotus,! and doubtless 


i Herodot. ix. 100,101. ἰοῦσι δέ σφι 
CEAAno) φήμη τε ἐσέπτατο ἐς τὸ 
στρατόπεδον πᾶν, καὶ κηρυκήϊον ἐφ- 
ayn ἐπὶ τῆς κυματωγῆς κείμενον, ἡ δὲ 
φήμη διηήλθέσφῳφι Bde, ὡς οἱ Ἄλληνες 
τὴν Μαρδονίου στρατιὴν νικῷεν ἐν Βοιω- 
τοῖσι μαχόμενοι. δῆλα δὴ πολλοῖσι τεκμη- 
ρίοισί ἐστι τὰ θεῖα. τῶν πρηγμάτων" εἰ 
καὶ τότε τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρης συμπιπτούσης 
τοῦ τε ἐν Ἰλαταιῆσι καὶ τοῦ ἐν Μυκάλῃ 
μέλλοντος ἔσεσθαι τρώματος, φήμη τοῖσι 
Ἕλλησι τοῖσι ταύτῃ ἐσαπίκετο, ὥστε 
θαρσῆσαί re τὴν στρατιὴν πολλῷ μᾷὰ- 
λον, καὶ ἐθέλειν προθυμότερον κινδυνεύειν 
"ὁ + γεγονέναε δὲ νίκην τῶν μετὰ Tavs 
σανίεω Ἑλλήνων ὀρθῶς ode ἡ φήμη 
συνέβαινε ἐλθοῦσα" τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐν 
Πλαταιῇσι πρωΐ ἔτι τῆς ἡμέρης ἐγίνετο" 
τὸ δὲ ἐν Μυκάλῃ, περὶ δείλην . . . ἦν 
δὲ ἀῤῥωδίη σφι πρὶν τὴν φήμὴν ἐσαπικ- 
έσθαι, οὔτι περὶ σφέων αὐτῶν οὕτω, ὡς 
τῶν "Ἑλλήνων, μὴ περὶ Μαρδονίῳ πταίσῃ 
ἡ Ἑλλάς. ὡς μέντοι ἡ κ λῃδὼν αὕτη 
Tht ἐσέπτατο, μᾶλλόν τι καὶ ταχύ" 
ρον Τὴν πρόσοδον ἐποιεῦντο : Compare 
Plutarch, Paul. Aimilius, c, 24, 25, about 
the battle of Pydna. The φήμη which 
circulated through the assembled army 


of Mardonius in Beeotia, respecting his 
intention to kill the Phokians, tured 
out incorrect (Herodot. ix, 17). 

Two passages in Alschines (cont. 
Timarchum, 6. 27, Ὁ. 57, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 45, p. 290) are peculiarly 
valuable as illustrating the ancient 
idea of Sjuy—-a divine voice or yocal 
goddess, generally considered ag in- 
forming a crowd of persons at once, or 
moving them all by one and the same 
unanimous feeling—the Vox Deipassing 
into the Vox Populi. There was an 
altar to Φήμη at Athens (Pausan. 1, 17, 
1); compare Hesiod. Opp. Di. 761, and 
[88 Ὄσσα of Homer, which isessentially 
the same idea as Φήμη: Liad, ii, 98, 
μετὰ δέ σφισιν Ὄσσα δεδήει ᾿Οτρύνουσ᾽ 
ἰέναι, Διὸς ἄγγελος: also Odyssey, i. 
282—opposed to the idea of a distinct 
human speaker or informant—iy τίς 
τοι εἰπῃσι βροτῶν, ἢ Ὄσσαν ἀκούσῃ ; He 
Διὸς, ἥτε μάλιστα φέρει κλέος ἀνθρώποισι; 
and Odyss. xxiv. 412, "Ὄσσα δ᾽ dp’ ὁ 
dos ὦκα κατὰ πτόλιν ᾧχετο πάντη, Mune 
τ a στυγερὸν θάγατον καὶ κῇῆρ' ἐνέπουσα. 
The word κλῃδὼν is used in the game 
meaning by Sophoklés, Philoktet, 255 : 
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universally accepted in his time, when the combatants of Mykalé 
were alive to tell their own story. He moreover mentions another 
of those coincidences which the Greek mind always seized upon 
with so much avidity: there was a chapel of the Eleusinian 


Ἀληδὼν at Smyrna had altars as a 
goddess, Aristeid@s, Orat. xl. Ὁ. 507, 
ed. Dindorf, p. 754 (see Andokidés, de 
Mysteriis, 6, 22, p. 64): Herodotus in 
the passage now before us considers 
the two as identical—compare also 
Herodot. v. 72. Both words are used 
also to signify an omen conveyed by 
some undesigned human word or 
speech, which in that particular case 
is considered as determined by the 
special intervention of the gods, for 
the information of some person who 
hears it: see Homer, Odyss, xx. 100; 
compare also Aristophan. Aves, 719; 
Sophoklés, Gidip. Tyr. 48—472; Xeno- 
phon, Symposion, ὁ, 14, s. 48. 

The descriptions of Fama by Virgil, 
Aineid, iv. 176 seg., and Ovid, Meta- 
morph. xii. 40 seg., are more diffuse 
and Ak vied ρα departing from the 
simplicity of the Greek conception. 

We may notice, as partial Ulustra- 
tions of what is here intended, those 
sudden, unaccountable impressions of 
panic terror which occasionally ran 
through the ancient armies or as- 
sembled multitudes, and which were 
supposed to be produced by Pan or by 
Nymphs—indeed sudden, violent, and 
contagious impressions of every kind, 
not merely of fear. Livy, =. 28, 
“victorem equitatum velut lymphat- 
cus pavor dissipat”; ix. 27, “milites, 
incertum ob quam causam, Zymphatis 
similes adarma discurrunt”’—in Greek 
νυμφόληπτοι : compare Polysen. iv. 3, 
26, and an instructive note of Mitzel, 
ad Quint. Curt, iv. 46, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot better illustrate that 
idea which the Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of Φήμη than 
by transcribing a striking passage from 
M. Michelet’s Histoire dela Revolution 
Francoise. The illustration is the more 
instructive, because the religious point 
of view, which in Herodotus is pre- 
dominant,—and which, to the believing 
mind, furnishes an explanation pre- 
eminently satisfactory,— has passed 
away in the historian of the nineteenth 
century, and gives place to a graphic 
description of the real phenomenon, of 
high importance in human affairs; the 
common susceptibilities, common in- 
spiration, and common spontancous 


impulse, of a multitude, effacing for 


* 


the time each man’s separate individu- 


ality. 

M. Michelet is about to describe that 
ever-memorable event—the capture of 
the Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 
(ch. vii. vol. i. p. 105), 

“Versailles, avec un gouvernement 
organisé, un roi, des ministres, un 
général, une armée, n’étoit qu’hésita- 
tion, doute, incertitude, dans Ia plus 
complete anarchie morale. 

“ Paris, bouleversé, délaissé de toute 
autorité Iégale, dans un désordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 Juillet, ce 
gui moralement est Vordre le plus 
profond, l’unanimité des esprits. 

“Le 13 Juillet, Paris ne songeait 
qu’a se defendre, Le 14, il attaqua. 

“ Le 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des 
doutes, il n’y en eut plus le matin. Le 
soir étoit plein de troubles, de fureur 
désordonné. Le matin fut lumineux 
et d’une sérénité terrible, 

“ Une idée se leva sur Paris avec le 
jour, et tous virent la méme lumiére, 
Une lumiére dans les esprits, et dans 
chaque ceur une voix: Va, et tu prendras 
la Bastille! 

“Cela étoit impossible, insensé, 
étrange ἃ dire; . tous le 
crurent néanmoins. Hé cela se fit, 

‘La Bastille, pour étre une vieille 
forteresse, n’en etoit pas moins im- 
prenable, ἃ, moins ΟὟ mettre plusieurs 
jours, et beaucoup d’artillerie. Le 
peuple n’avoit en cette crise ni le 
temps ni Jes moyens de faire un siége 
régulier. Left-il fait, la Bastille 
n’avoit pas ἃ craindre, ayant assez de 
vivres pour attendre un secours si 
proche, et @immenses munitions de 
guerre. Ses murs de dix pieds d’épais- 
seur au sommes des tours, de trente et 
quarante ἃ la base, pouvaient rire 
longtemps des boulets: etses batteries, 
ἃ elle, dont le feu plongeoit sur Paris, 
auroient pu en attendant démolir tout 
le Marais, tout le Faubourg St. An- 
toine. 

“Lattaque dela Bastille ne fut un 
acte nullementraisonnable. Cefut un 
acte de foi. 

“ Personne ne proposa, Mats tous 
crurent et tous agirent. Le long deg 
rues, des quais, des pants. dag boule 
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Démétér close to the field of battle at Mykalé, as well as at. 
Plates. Diodérus and other later writers, who wrote when the 
impressions of the time had vanished, and when divine interven- 
tions were less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole pro- 
ceeding as if it were a report designedly circulated by the generals 
for the purpose of encouraging their army. 

The Lacedeemonians on the right wing, and the portion of the 


Battleof army near them, had a difficult path before them, 
Mykalé—_ , over hilly ground and ravine; while the Athenians, 


bere Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Treezenians, and the 
camp--com- left half of the army, marching only along the beach, 
plete defeat came much sooner into conflict with the enemy. The 
Persians. Persians, as at Platea, employed their gerrha, or wicker 
bucklers planted by spikes in the ground, as a breastwork, from 
behind which they discharged their arrows; and they made a 
strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from being over- 
thrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in demolishing it; 
driving the enemy into the interior of the fortification, where 
they in vain tried to maintain themselves against the ardour of 
their pursuers, who forced their way into it almost along with 
the defenders, Even when this last rampart was carried, and 
when the Persian allies had fled, the native Persians still con- 
tinued to prolong the struggle with undiminished bravery. Un- 
practised in line and drill, and acting only in small knots,? with 
disadvantages of armour such as had been felt severely at Plates, 
they still maintained an unequal conflict with the Greek hoplites; 
nor was it until the Lacedeemonians with their half of the army 


vards, la foule criait ἃ la foule—A la JVidée de l’attaque. Loin de 1A pour 


Bastille—a la Bastille. Et dans le 
tocsin qui sonnoit, tous entendoient: 
A la Bastille, 

“* Personne, je le répéte, ne donna 
Vimpulsion. Les parleurs du Palais 
Royal passérent le temps ἃ dresser une 
liste de proscription, ἃ juger ἃ mort Ia 
Reine, le Polignac, Artois, le prévét 
Flesselles, d’autres encore. Les noms 
des vainqueurs de la Bastille n’offrent 

as un seul des faiseurs de motions. 

6 Palais Royal ne fut pas le point de 
A rl οὗ co nest pas non plus au 
Palais Royal que les vainqueurs ramen- 
trent les aépouilles et les prisonniers. 

_, Encore moins les eélecteurs qui 
siégeaiont ἃ )'Hotel de ville eurent-is 


Vempécher, pour prévenir le carnage 
que la Bastille pouvoitfaire si aisément, 
iis allérent jusqu’A promettre au gou- 
yerneur, que 511 retirait ses canons, on 
ne Vattaqueroit pas. Les électeurs ne 
trahissoient pas comme ils en furent 
accusés ; mais ils n’avoient pas la foi, 

“Qui Yeut? Celui qui ent aussi le 
dévouement, la force, pour accomplir 
sa foi. Qui? Le peuple, tout le monde.” 

2Diodér. xi. 35; Polyzen. i. 33, 
Justin (ii. 14) is astonished in relating 
‘‘tantam fame velocitatem”, 

2 Herodot. ix. 102, 108, Οὗτοι δὲ 
(Πέρσαι), κατ᾽ ὀλίγους γινόμενοι, ἐμά» 
Χχοντο τοῖσι αἰεὶ ἐς τὸ τεῖχος ἐσπίπτονσι 
HAAG 
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arrived to join in the attack that the defence was abandoned as 

hopeless. The revolt of the Ionians in the camp put the finishing 

stroke to this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians— 

next, other Ionians and Aolians—lastly, the Milesians, who had 

been posted to guard the passes in the rear—not only deserted, 

but took an active part in the attack. The Milesians especially, 

to whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to the summits 

of Mykalé, led them by wrong roads, threw them into the hands 

of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with their own hands. 

A large number of the native Persians, together with both the 

generals of the land force, Tigranés and Mardontés, perished in 

this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, Artayntés and 

Ithamithrés, escaped, but the army was irretrievably dispersed, 

while all the ships which had been dragged up on the shore fell 
into the hands of the assailants and were burut. But the victory 
of the Greeks was by no means bloodless, Among the left wing, 

upon which the brunt of the action had fallen, a considerable 
number of men were slain, especially Sikyonians, with their 
commander Perilaus.! The honours of the battle were awarded, , 
first to the Athenians, next to the Corinthians, Sikyonians, and 
Troezenians ; the Lacedemonians having done comparatively 
little. Hermolykus the Athenian, a celebrated pankratiast, was 

the warrior most distinguished for individual feats of arms.? 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at first 
found protection on the heights of Mykalé, was with- 
drawn from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the 
command of Artayntés, whom Masistés, the brother of 
Xerxés, bitterly reproached on the score of cowardice 
in the recent defeat. The general was at length so 
maddened by a repetition of these insults, that he drew his 
scimitar and would have slain Masistés, had he not been prevented 
by a Greek of Halikarnassus named Xenagoras,’ who was rewarded 
by Xerxés with the government of Kilikia. Xerxés was still at 
Sardis, where he had remained ever since his return, and where 


Retirement 
of the 
defeated 
Persian 


army to 
Sardis. 


1 Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Diodérus Greeks; but the latter says that 40,000 


(xi. 36) seems to follow different autho- 
rities from Herodotus: his statement 
varies in many particulars, but is less 
probable. 

Herodotus does not specify the loss 
on either side, nor Dicdérus that of the 


Persians and allies were slain. 

2 Herodot. ix. 105. 

3 Herodot. ix. 107. I do not know 
whether we may suppose Herodotus to 
have heard this from his fellow-citizen 
Xenagoras. 
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he conceived a passion for the wife of his brother Masistés. The 
consequences Of his passion entailed upon that unfortunate woman 
sufferings too tragical to be described, by the orders of his own 
queen, the jealous and savage Améstris.t But he had no fresh 
army ready to send down to the coast; so that the Greek cities, 
even on the continent, were for the time practically liberated 
from Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks were in a 
position of still greater safety. | 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defending the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal 
engagements of their alliance. We may presume that the despots 
Strattis and Theoméstér were expelled from Chios and Samos.’ 
But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in guaranteeing the 
same secure autonomy to the continental cities, which could not 


be upheld against the great inland power without 


ote efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Nevertheless 
Ὰ ones not enduring to abandon these continental Ionians to 
continental the mercy of Xerxés, they made the offer to transplant 
into thelr them into European Greece, and to make room for 
cen ae them by expelling the medising Greeks from their 
fo transport sea-port towns. But this proposition was at once 
ee repudiated by the Athenians, who would not permit 
Se that colonies originally planted by themselves should 
eed. be abandoned, thus impairing the metropolitan dignity 
by the of Athens® The Lacedemonians readily acquiesced 
Athenians, 


in this objection, and were glad, in all probability, to 


find honourable grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale 
dispossession eminently difficult to execute,‘ yet at the same 


1 Herodot. ix. 108—118. He gives the 
story at considerable length : it illus- 
trates forcibly and painfully the interior 
of the Persian regal palace. 

ἃ Herodot. viii. 132. 

ὃ Herodot. ix. 106; Dioddér. xi. 87. 
The latter represents the Ionians and 
olians as having actually consented 
to remove into European Greece, and 
indeed the Athenians themselves as 
having at first consented to it, though 
the latter afterwards repented and 
opposed the scheme. 


4Such wholesale transportations of 
population from one continent to 
another have always been more or less 
in the habits of Oriental despots, the 
Persians in ancient times and the Turks 
in more modern times: to a conjunction 
of free states like the Greeks they must’ 
have been impracticable. | 

See Von Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reichs, vol. i. book vi. p. 
251, for the forced migrations of peopl 
from Asia into Europe directed by the 
Turkish Sultan Bajazet(.D.1800—1400). 
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time to be absolved from onerous obligations towards the Ionians, 
and to throw upon. Athens either the burden of defending or the 
shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, which 
we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to Athens a 
separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to the Asiatic 
Greeks, and for introducing, first, the confederacy of Délos—next, 
Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to the 
Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, Th ᾿ 

‘ : e Grecian 

and for the purpose of breaking dawn the Xerxeian fleet sails to 
bridge. For so imperfect was their information, that Se feie 
they believed this bridge to be still firm and in pass- Spartans 
able condition in September, 479 B.c., though it had home, but 
been broken and useless at the time when Xerxés ει a 
crossed the strait in his retreat, ten months before paler ay 
(about November, 480 3.0.) Having ascertained on 
their arrival at Abydos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychidés 
and the Peloponnesians returned home forthwith; but Xanthippus 
with the Athenian squadron resolved to remain and expel the 
Persians from the Thracian Chersonese. This peninsula had 
been in great part an Athenian possession, for the space of more 
than forty years, from the first settlement of the elder Miltiadés?* 
down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although during part 
of that time tributary to Persia. From the flight of the second 
Miltiadés to the expulsion of Xerxés from Greece (493—480 B.c.), 
a period during which the Persian monarch was irresistible and 
full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian citizen would find it safe 
to live there, But the Athenian squadron from Mykalé were 
now naturally eager both to re-establish the ascendency of Athens, 
and to regain the properties of Athenian citizens in the Chersonese. 
Probably many of the leading men, especially Kimén, son of 
Miltiadés, had extensive possessions there to recover, as Alkibiadés 
had in after days, with private forts of his own.® To this motive 
for attacking the Chersonese may be added another—the impor- 
tance of its corn-produce, as well as of a clear passage through the 
Hellespont for the corn ships out of the Propontis to Athens and 


1 Herodot. viii, 115, 117; ix. 106, History, ch. xxx., ch. xxxiv., ch. xxxv. 
| 8 Xenoph. Hellen. i, δ, 1% “ἃ ξαν» 
2See the preceding volume of this τοῦ τείχη. εν 
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gina.+ Such were the reasons which induced Xanthippus and 
the leading Athenians, even without the co-operation of the 
Peloponnesians, to undertake the siege of Sestus—the strongest 
place in the peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in 
which all the neighbouring Persian garrisons, from Kardia and 
elsewhere, had got together under Hobazus and Artayktés.? 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Siego of Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken alto- 
Sestus— _ gether by surprise, had been constrained to throw 
antipathy of . : ΜΡ 
the Cher- themselves into Sestus, without stores of provisions or 
canes «staan of making a long defence. But of all the 
Artayktés. Qhersonesites the most forward and exasperated were 
the inhabitants of Eleus—the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of the 
hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the fore- 
most warrior in the host of Agamemnén to leap ashore, and as 
the first victim to the spear of Hektér. The temple of Protesilaus, 
conspicuously placed on the sea-shore,’ was ascene of worship and 
pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of Elsus, but also for 
the neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch that it had been 
enriched with ample votive offerings and probably deposits for 
security—money, gold and silver saucers, brazen implements, 
robes, and various other presents. The story ran that when 
Xerxés was on his march across the Hellespont into Greece, 
Artayktés, greedy of all this wealth, and aware that the monarch 
would not knowingly permit the sanctuary to be despoiled, 
preferred a wily request to him—‘ Master, here is the house of a 
Greek, who in invading thy territory met his just reward and 
perished : I pray thee give his house to me, in order that people 
may learn for the future not to invade thy land ”—the whole soil 
of Asia being regarded by the Persian monarchs as their rightful 
possession, and Protesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor 
against them. Xerxés, interpreting the request literally, and not 
troubling himself to ask who the invader was, consented ; upon 


1 Herodot, vil. 147. Schol. ad Aris- 2 Herodot. ix. 114, 116, Yyordy— 
Hr iitustratien of the value set by ῥ ῥθὕριον καὶ φυλακὴν τοῦ παντὸς λλη- 
Athens upon the command of Helles. °79”70v—Thucyd. vill. 62: compare 
pont, see Demosthenés, De Fals, Legat. Xenophén, Hellenic. ii. 1, 26, 

Ὁ. 69. 8 Thucyd, viii. 102 
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which, Artayktés, while the army were engaged in their forward 
march into Greece, stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus, 
carrying all the treasures to Sestus. He was not content without 
still further outraging Grecian sentiment: he turned cattle into 
the grove, ploughed and sowed it, and was even said to have 
profaned the sanctuary by visiting it with his concubines! Such 
proceedings were more than enough to raise the strongest 
antipathy against him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now 
crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in Sestus. 
After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions in the 
town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among the 
garrison ; which nevertheless still held out, by painful shifts and 
endurance, until a late period in the autumn, when the patience 
even of the Athenian besiegers was well-nigh exhausted. It was 
with difficulty that the leaders repressed the clamorous desire 
manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept 
together, the siege was pressed without relaxation, g,otmre of 
and presently the privations of the garrison be- Sestus— 
came intolerable; so that Artayktés and CHobazus of Artayk- 
were at last reduced to the necessity of escaping by 
stealth, letting themselves down with a few followers from the wall 
at a point where it was imperfectly blockaded. C&obazus found 
his way into Thrace, where however he was taken captive by the 
Abysinthian natives and offered up as a sacrifice to their god 
Pleistérus: Artayktés fled northward along the shores of the 
Hellespont, but was pursued by the Greeks, and made prisoner 
near Aigospotami, after a strenuous resistance. He was brought 
with his son in chains to Sestus, which immediately after his 
departure had been cheerfully surrendered by its inhabitants to 
the Athenians. It was in vain that he offered a sum of 100 
talents as compensation to the treasury of Protesilaus, and a 
further sum of 200 talents to the Athenians as personal ransom 
for himself and his son. So deep was the wrath inspired by his 
insults to the sacred ground, that both the Athenian commander 
Xanthippus and the citizens of Hleus disdained everything less 


1 Herodot. ix, 116: compare i, 4. ᾿᾿Αϑήνας ἐξηπάτησε, τὰ Πρωτεσίλεω τοῦ 
᾿Αρταύκτης, ἀνὴρ μὲν Ἰέρσης, δεινὸς δὰ καὶ ᾿φίκλον χρήματα ἐξ ᾿Ελαιοῦντος ὑφελό»- 
ἀτάσθαλος' ὃς καὶ βασιλέα ἐλαύνοντα ἐπ᾿ μενος. Compare Herodot. ii. 64. 
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than a severe and even cruel personal atonement for the outraged 
Protesilaus. Artayktés, after first having seen his son stoned to 
death before his eyes, was hung up to a lofty board fixed for the 
purpose, and left to perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge 
had been fixed.) There is something in this proceeding more 
Oriental than Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to 


aggravate death by artificial and lingering preliminaries, 
After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned home 


Return of ῇ 
the Βοοῦ ἴοΘ winter, 
Athens, 


with their plunder, towards the commencement of 
not omitting to carry with them the vast 
cables of the Xerxeian bridge, which had been taken 


in the town, as ἃ trophy to adorn the acropolis of Athens.’ 


1 Herodot. ix. 118, 119,120. Ot γὰρ 
᾿Ελαιούσιοι τῷ ἸΙρωτεσίλεῳ τιμι ΄ 
ἐδέοντό μὲν καταχρησθῆ τῷ υ 
στρατηγοῦ TAVTY ὃ νόος EPep.. 

ἃ Herodot. ix. 121. Τὸ must be either 
to the joint Grecian armament of this 
year, or to that of the former year, that 
Plutarch must intend his celebrated 
story respecting the proposition ad- 
vanced by Themistoklésand condemned 
by Aristeidés, to apply (Plutarch, The- 
mistoklés, c. 20; Aristeidés, ὁ. 22). He 
tells us that the Greek fleet was all 
assembled to pass the winter in the 
Thessalian harbour of Pagase, when 
Themistoklés formed the project of 
burning all the other Grecian ships 
except the Athenian, in order that no 
city except Athens might have a naval 
force. Themistoklés (he telis us) inti- 


mated to the people that he had a Hk 


proposition, very advantageous to the 
state, to communicate; but that it 
could not be publicly proclaimed and 
discussed : upon which they desired 
him to mention it privately to Aristei- 
dés, Themistoklés did so; and Aris- 
teidés told the people that the project 
was at once eminently advantageous 
and not less eminently unjust, Upon 


which the 
forthwith, wil 


renounced it 
asking what it 


Considering the great celebrity which 
this story has obtained, some allusion 
to it was necessary, though it has long 
ceased to be received as matter of 
history. It is quite inconsistent with 
the narrative of Herodotus, as well as 
with all the conditions of the time: 
Pagase was Thessalian, and as auch 
hostile to the Greek fleet rather than 
otherwise: the fleet seems to have 
never been there: moreover we may 
add, that taking matters as they then 
stood, when the fear from Persia was 
not at all terminated, the Athenians 
would have lost more than they gained 
by burning the ships of the other Greeks, 
80 that Themistoklés was not very 


19 


ikely to conceive the scheme, nor 
Aristeidés to describe it in the language 
put into his mouth. 

The story is probably the invention 
of some Greek of the Platonic age, who 
wished to contrast justice with expedi- 
ency and Arisieidés with Themistoklés 
—as wellas to bestow at the same time 
panegyric upon Athens in the days of 

er glory. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 


EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
POPULAR GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 


[ wave already mentioned, in the preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Tialy and Sicily, 
together with the general fact that, in the sixth century before 
the Christian era, they were among the most powerful and 
flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond this 
general fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 B.c., became the most powerful city in Sicily, γοῦ 5. 
in the preceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on and ela 
the south side of the island, had been its superiors. Syracuse 
The latter, within a few years of its foundation, fell peter 
under the dominion of one of its own citizens named prior 
Phalaris, a despot energetic, warlike, and ernel. An Amigen- 
exile from Astypalea near Rhodes, but a rich man, ὅλα, 
and an early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make himself 
despot seemingly about the year 5708,.c. He had been named to 
one of the chief posts in the city ; and having undertaken at his 
own cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis 
(as the Athenian Alkmeénids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a considerable 
number of men, whom he armed and availed himself of the 
opportunity of a festival of Démétér to turn them against the 
people. He is said to have made many conquests over the petty 
Sikan communities in the neighbourhood: but exaction and 


cruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his most 
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prominent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into 
imperishable memory. This piece of mechanism was hollow, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain one or more victims enclosed 
within it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated: the 
cries of these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the 
animal. The artist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot. In 
spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself as 
despot for sixteen years; at the end of which period, a general 
rising of the people, headed by a leading man named Télemachus, 
terminated both his reign and his life? Whether Télemachus 
became despot or not, we have no information: sixty years 
afterwards, we shall find his descendant Théro established in that 
position. 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the 
Syracusans reconquered their revolted colony of 


BY B00 BO. Kamarina (in the south-east of the island between 
ot camnent Syracuse and Gela), expelled or dispossessed the 
underthe inhabitants, and resumed the territory.2 With the 
Gamori or : . , ς 

rivileged exception of this accidental circumstance, we are 
descent δ᾽ syithout information about the Sicilian cities until a 
Sh see time rather before 500 B.c., just when the war between 
Filonists— Krotén and Sybaris had extinguished the power of 
the Demos the latter, and when the despotism of the Peisistratids 
Kyl Ee at Athens had been exchanged for the democratical 


constitution of Kleisthenés, 


Aristot. Polit. vy. 8,4; Pindar, Pyth. i. 


1 Everything which has ever been 
185; Polyb. xii. 25; Dioddr. xiii. 90; 


said about Phalaris is noticed and dis- 


cussed in the learned and acute Disser- 
tation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Phalaris: compare also Seyffert, 
oa und sein Gebiet, pp. 57—61, 
who however treats the pretended 
letters of Phalaris with more conside- 
ration than the readers of Dr. Bentley 
bi fom generally be disposed to sanc- 
on. 

The story of the brazen bull of 
Phalaris seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence : it is expressly mentioned by 

dar, and the bull itself, after having 
been carried away to Carthage when 
the Carthaginians took Agrigentum, 
was restored to the Agrigentines by 
Scipio when he took Carthage. See 


Cicero in Verr. iv. 33. 

It does not appear that Timeus 
really called in question the historical 
reality of the bull of Phalaris, though 
he has been erroneously supposed to 
have done so. Timzus affirmed that 
the bull which was shown in his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the iden- 
tical machine: which was correct, for 
it must have been then at Carthage, 
from whence it was not restored to 
Agrigentum until after 146 B.c. See 
a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 185. 
ae paused ὙΡ δ: Sai ad. eae 

ymp. v. 19: compare Wesse a 
Diodér. xi. 76, 


ΟἾΑΡ. XLIN, BRAZEN BULL OF PHALARIS—-EARLY DESPOTS. 


The first forms of government among the Sicilian 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the early 
historical age, appear to have been all oligarchical. 
We do not know under what particular modifications 
they were kept up, but probably all: more or less 
resembled that of Syracuse, where the Gamori (or 
wealthy proprietors descended from the original 
colonizing chiefs), possessing large landed properties 
tilled by 8 numerous Sikel serf population called 
Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens—out of whom, 
as well as by whom, magistrates and generals were 
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Greeks, as 


Early go- 
vernments 
of the 
Greek cities 
in Sicily— 
ori 
oligarchies 
subverted 
in man 
laces by 
espots— 
attempted 
colony of 
the Spartan 
rince 
orieus. 


chosen, while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 

comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who main- 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without slaves, from 
their own lands or gardens—next, the artisans and tradesmen. 
Tn the course of two or three generations, many individuals of 
the privileged class would have fallen into poverty, and would 
find themselves more nearly on a par with the non-privileged ; 
while such members of the latter as might rise to opulence were 
not for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent. Ambitious leaders, often 
themselves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and 
made themselves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, 
preceded by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged 
class themselves,! is all that we are permitted to know, without 
those modifying circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. Towards or near the year 
500 B.o., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhégium, Skythés at 
Zanklé, Térillus at Himera, Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander at 
Gela, and Panetius at Leontini.2 It was about the year 509 B.c. 
that the Spartan prince Dorieus conducted a body of emigrants 
to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the north-western 
corner of the island, in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic 


1At Gela, Herodot. vii. 153; at 
Syracuse, Aristot. Politic. vy. 3, 1. 

2 Aristot. Politic. v. ὃ, 4; ¥. 10, 4. 
Kat εἰς τυραννίδα μεταβάλλει ἐξ ὀλιγαρ- 


χίας, ὥσπερ ἐν Σικελίᾳ σχεδὸν αἱ πλεῖσται 
τῶν ἀρχαίων" ἐν Λεοντίνοις εἰς τὴν 
ΤΙαναιτίον τυραννίδα, καὶ ἐν Τέλᾳ, εἰς 
τὴν Κλεάνδρου, καὶ ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς 
πόλεσιν ὡσαύτως. 
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inhabitants and founding a new Grecian colony. But the Cartha- 
ginians, whose Sicilian possessions were close adjoining, and who 
had already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous establish- 
ment at Kinyps in Libya, now lent such vigorous assistance to 
the Egestean inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, after a short 
period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with most of his 
companions, Such of them as escaped, under the orders of 
Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from hence- 
forward the name of Herakleia!—a colony and dependency of 
the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was then 
despot. Euryleon joined the malcontents at Selinus, overthrew 
Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after a short 
possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny.’ 

We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Phoenicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian era, 
were destined to determine whether the island should be a part 
of Africa or a part of Hurope, and which were only terminated, 
after the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both into 
the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Carthaginians and 
Egesteans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made some 
conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which were 
subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse.® 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot of Gela 
began to raise his city to ascendency over the other Sicilian 
Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, at least all 
independent. His powerful mercenary force, levied in part 
among the Sikel tribes,4 did not preserve him from the sword 
of a Geloan citizen named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign 
of seven years; but it enabled his brother and successor Hippo- 


1 Diodérus ascribes the foundation A funereal monument in honour of 


of Herakleia to Dorieus: this seems A 


not consistent with the account of 
Herodotus, unless we are to assume 


that the town of Herakleia which 16 


Dorieus founded was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and that the name 
Herakleia was afterwards given by 
Euryleon or his successors to that 
which had before been called Minoa 
{Diodér, iv. 28). 


thenezus, one of the settlers who 
perished with Dorieus, was seen by 
a a at Sparta (Pausanias, iii, 
2 Herodot. v. 48, 46, 

3 Herodot, vii, 158. The extreme 
brevity of his allusion is perplexing, 
as we have no collateral knowledge 
to illustrate it, 

4 Polysenus, ¥. 6, 
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kratés to extend his dominion over nearly half of the island. 
In that mercenary force two officers, Gelo and Ainesi- 


Ke Α About B.C 
démus (the iatter a citizen of Agrigentum, of 505.— 

. . : Kleander 
the conspicuous family of the HEmmenide, and despot of 
descended from Télemachus the deposer of Phalaris), shout 600 
particularly distinguished themselves. Gelo was τ pais 
descended from a native of Télos near the Triopian Amesidé- 
Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied Yorvice, his 
the Rkodian Antiphémus to Sicily. His imme- pene tne 
diate ancestor, named Télinés, had first raised the ancestor of 

0. 


family to distinction by valuable aid to a defeated 
political party, who had been worsted in a struggle and forced to 
seek shelter in the neighbouring town of Maktorium. ‘Télinés 
was possessed of certain peculiar sacred rites (or visible and 
portable holy symbols, with a privileged knowledge of the 
ceremonial acts and formalities of divine service under which 
they were to be shown) for propitiating the Subterranean 
Goddesses, Démétér and Persephoné: “from whom he obtained 
them, or how he got at them himself (says Herodotus) I cannot 
say”; but such was the imposing effect of his presence and 
manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured to march into Gela 
at the head of the exiles from Maktorium, and was enabled to 
reinstate them in power, deterring the people from resistance in 
the same manner as the Athenians had been overawed by the 
spectacle of Phyé-Athéné in the chariot along with Peisistratus, 
The extraordinary boldness of this proceeding excites the 
admiration of Herodotus, especially as he had been informed 
that Télinés was of an unwarlike temperament. The restored 
exiles rewarded it by granting to him, and to his descendants 
after him, the hereditary dignity of hierophants of the two 
goddesses! — a function certainly honourable, and probably 


riesthood 


1See about Télinés and this here- 
ditary priesthood, Herodot. vil. 153. 
τούτους ὧν ὁ Τηλίνης κατήγαγε ἐς Τέλην, 
ἔχων oveniay ἀνδρῶν δύναμιν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἱρὰ τούτων τῶν θεῶν. ὅϑεν δὲ αὐτὰ 
ἔλαβε, ἢ ἣ αὐτὸς ἐκτήσατο, τοῦτο οὐκ ἔχω 
εἰπεῖν, τούτοισι δὲ ὦ ὧν πίσυνος ἐὼν, κατή- 
γαγε, ἐπ᾽ ᾧ τε οἱ ἀπόγονοι αὐτοῦ ἐροφάν- 
ται τῶν θεῶν ἔσονται: compare & Po 
passage of this History, vol. i. chap. 


it appears from Pindar that igre 


exercised this hereditary 
(Olymp. y. 160 (95), with the Scholia ad 
loc. and Scholia ad Pindar. Pyth, ii. 


27). 

About the story of Phyé personify- 
ing Athéné at Athens, see above, ch. 
xxx. of this History. 

The ancient religious worship ad- 
dressed itself more to the eye than to 
the ear ; the words spoken were of less 
importance than the things exhibited, 
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lucrative, connected with the 
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administration ot consecrated 


property and with the enjoyment of a large portion of its fruits. 


the persons performing, and the actions 
done, The vague sense of the Greek 
and Latin neuter, ἱερά or sacra, includes 
the entire ceremony, and is difficult to 
translate into a modern language ; but 
the verbs connected with it, ἔχειν, 
κεκτῆσθαι, κομίζειν, φαΐνειν, ἱερά-- 
ἱεροφάντης, &e., relate to exhibition 
and action. This was particularly the 
case with the mysteries (or solemnities 
not thrown open to the general public, 
but accessible only to those who went 
through certain preliminary forms, and 
under certain restrictions) in honour of 
Démétér and Persephoné, as well as of 
other deities in different parts of 
Greece, The λεγόμενα, or things said 
on these occasions, were of less im- 
portance than the δεικνύμενα and 
δρώμενα, Or matiers shown and things 
done (see Pausanias, ii. 9387, 8). 
Herodotus says about the lake of 
Sais in Egypt, "Ey δὲ τῇ λίμνῃ ταῦτ 

τὰ Seixyia τῶν παθὼν αὐτοῦ (0 
Osiris) νυκτὸς ποιεῦσι, τὰ καλέουσι 
μυστήρια Αἰγύπτιοι: he proceeds to 
state that the Thesmophoria celebra- 
ted in honour of Démétér in Greece 
were of the same nature, and gives his 
opinion that they were imported into 
Greece from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. 
Cerer. 476); compare Pausan. ii. 14, 2. 


Δεῖξεν Τριπτολέμῳ τε, Διόκλεΐ re πλη- 
ὑππτῷ 
Δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν' καὶ ἐπέφραδεν 
ὄργια παισὶ 
IperBurépys Κελέοιο. . . . 
"OABtos, ὃς τάδ᾽ ὅπωπεν ἐπιχθονίων 
ἀνθρώπων, ὅσο. 


Compare Eurip. Hippolyt. 25; Pindar, 
Fragm. xcvi.; Sophokl Frag. lviii. ed. 
Brunck; Plutarch, De Profect. in 
Virtute, c. 10, Ὁ. 81: De Isid. et Osir. 
p. 358, ὁ. 8. ὡς γὰρ οὗ τελούμενοι κατ᾽ 
ἀρχὰς ἐν θορύβῳ καὶ βοῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ὠθούμενοι συνίασι, δρωμένων δὲ καὶ 
δεικνυμένων τῶν ἱερῶν, προσέ- 
χουσιν ἤδη μετὰ φόβον καὶ σιωπῆς : 
and Isokratés, Panegyric., 6. 6, about 
Eleusis, τὰ ἱερὰ καὶ viv δείκνυμεν 
καθ' ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν. These mysteries 
consisted thus chiefly of exhibition and 
action addressed to the eyes of the 
communicants, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinns calls them a mystic drama— 
Δηὼ καὶ Κόρη δρᾶμα ἐγενέσθην μυστικὸν, 
καὶ τὴν πλάνην καὶ τὴν ἁρπαγὴν καὶ τὸ 
πένθος ἡ ᾿Ελευσὶς δᾳδουχεῖ. 6 word 


a . 


ὄργια is originally nothing more than a 


consecrated expression for épya—tepé. 
ἔργα (see Pausanias, iv. 1, 4, 5), though 
it comes afterwards to designate the 
whole ceremony, matters shown as 
well as matters done~—ra ὄργια κομίζων 
-«-ὀργίων παντοίων συνθέτης, &e. : com- 
pare Plutarch, Alkibiad, 22—34, 

The sacred objects exhibited formed 
an essential part of the ceremony, 
together with the chest in which such 
of them as were movable were brought 
out—rederfs ἐγκύμονα μυστίδα κίστην 
(Nonnus, ix. 127). ischines, in assist- 
ing the religious lustrations performed 
by his mother, was bearer of the chest 
—xiotopdpos καὶ λικνοφόρος (Demos- 
then. de Coron, c. 79, Ὁ. 313). Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad Gent. p. 14) 
describes the objects which were con- 
tained in these mystic chests of the 
Eleusinian mysteries—cakes of parti- 
cular shape, pomegranates, salt, 
ferules, ivy, ὅσ. The communicant 
was permitted, as a part of the 
ceremony, to take these out of the 
chest and put them into a basket, 
afterwards putting them back again— 
“« Jejunavi et ebibi cyceonem : ex cista 
sumpsi et in calathum misi: accepi 
rursus, in cistulam transtuli” (Arnobius 
ad Gent. v. Ὁ. 175, ed. Hlmenhorst), 
while the uninitiated were excluded 
from seeing it, and forbidden from 
one at ib “‘even from the house 
op”. 


Τὸν κάλαθον κατιόντα χαμαὶ θασεῖσθε 
βέβαλοι 
Μήδ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶ τέγεος. 
(Kallimachus, Hymn. in Cererem. 4.) 
Lobeck, in his learned and excellent 
treatise, Aglaophamus (i. p. 51), says: 
“‘Sacrorum nomine tam Greeci, quam 
Romani, preecipué signa et imagines 
Deorum, omnemque sacram snpellec- 
tilem dignarisolent. Quee res animum 
iluc potius inclinat, ut putem iero- 
pea ejyusmodi ἱερά in conspectum 
lominum protulisse, sive deorum 
simulacra, sive vasa sacra et instru- 
menta aliave prisce religionis monu- 
menta; qualia in sacrario Eleusinio 
asservata fuisse, etsi nullo testimonio 
affrmare possumus, tamen probabili- 
tatis speciem habet testimonio simi- 
lem. Namque non solum in templis 
ferd omnibus cimelia venerande 
antiquitatis condita erant, sed in 
mysteriis ipsis talium rerum mentio 
occurrit, quas initiati summd4 cum 
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Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hierophantic 
family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers, sons 
of Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasy- 
bulus: and he further ennobled himself by such 
personal exploits, in the army of the despot Hippo- 
kratés, as to be promoted to the supreme command 
of the cavalry. It was greatly to the activity of Gelo 
that the despot owed a succession of victories and conquests, 
in which the Ionie or Chalkidic cities of Kallipolis, Naxos, 
Leontini, and Zanklé were successively reduced to depend- 
ence.+ 

The fate of Zanklé—seemingly held by its despot Skythés in 
a state of dependent alliance under Hippokratés, and 
in standing feud with Anaxilaus of Rhégium on the 
opposite side of the strait of Messina—was remarkable. 
At the time when the Ionic revolt in Asia was sup- 
pressed, and Milétus reconquered by the Persians 
(8.0. 494, 493), a natural sympathy was manifested by 
the Ionic Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers of 
the same race on the east of the Aigean sea. Projects 
were devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode; 
and the Zankleans, especially, invited them to form a new 
Pan-Ionic colony upon the territory of the Sikels, called Kalé 
Akté, on the north coast of Sicily ; ἃ coast presenting fertile and 
attractive situations, and along the whole line of which there was 
only one Grecian colony—Himera. This invitation was accepted 
by the refugees from Samos and Milétus, who accordingly put 
themselves on shipboard for Zanklé; steering, as was usual, 


among the 
mercenaries 
of Hippo- 
kratés des- 
pot of Gela. 


Fate of the 
Ionic town 
of Zanklé, 
afterwards 
Messina— 
itis seized 
by the 
Samians— 
aa of 
ippo- 
kratés. 


veneratione aspicerent, non initiatis 
ne aspicere quidem liceret. . .. Ex his 
testimoniis efficitur (p. 61) sacra qua 
Hierophanta ostendit, 1118, ipsa fuisse 
ayia φάσματα sive simulacra Deorum, 
eorumque aspectum qui prebeant 
δεῖξαι τὰ ἱερά vel παρέχειν vel φαίνειν 
dici, et ab hoc quasi primario Hiero- 
phante actu tum Hleusiniorum 
sacerdotum principem nomen accepisse, 
tum totum negotium esse nuncupa- 
tum.” - 

Compare also ἘΚ, F, Hermann, 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, part ii. ch. ii. sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum 


Responsis (6. 11), which is transcribed 
almost entirely by Arnobius adv. 
Gentes, iv. p. 148, demonstrates the 
minute precision required at Rome in 
the performance of the festival of the 
Megalesia: the smallest omission or 
alteration was supposed to render 
ae festival unsatisfactory to the 

ods. 
ᾷ The memorable history of the Holy 
Tunic at Treves in 1845 shows what 
immense and wide-spread effect upon 
the human mind may be produced, 
even in the nineteenth century, by cepa 


δεικνύμενα, 
1 Herodot. vil. 154. 
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along the coast of Akarnania to Korkyra, from thence across to 
Tarentum, and along the Italian coast to the strait of Messina. 
It happened that when they reached the town of Epizephyrian 
Loki, Skythés, the despot of Zanklé, was absent from his city, 
together with the larger portion of his military force, on an 
expedition against the Sikels—perhaps undertaken to facilitate 
the contemplated colony at Kalé Akté. His enemy, the Rhegian 
prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage of this accident, proposed to 
the refugees at Lokri that they should seize for themselves, and 
retain, the unguarded city of Zanklé. They followed his 
suggestion, and possessed themselves of the city, together with 
the families and property of the absent Zankleans, who speedily 
returned to repair their loss, while their prince Skythés further 
invoked the powerful aid of his ally and superior, Hippokratés. 
The latter, however, provoked at the loss of one of his dependent 
cities, seized and imprisoned Skythés, whom he considered as 
the cause of it, at Inykus, in the interior of the island. But he 
found it at the same time advantageous to accept a proposition 
made to him by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray 
the Zankleans whom he had come to aid. By a convention 
ratified with an oath, it was agreed that Hippokratés should 
receive for himself all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, 
property and slaves belonging to the Zanklwans, leaving the 
other half to the Samians. Among the property without the 
walls, not the least valuable part consisted in the persons of 
those Zankleans whom Hippokratés had come to assist, but 
whom he now carried away as slaves ; excepting however from 
this Ἰοὺ three hundred of the principal citizens, whom he 
delivered over to the Samians to be slaughtered—probably lest 
they might find friends to procure their ransom, and afterwards 
disturb the Samian possession of the town. ‘Their lives were 
however spared by the Samians, though we are not told what 
became of them. This transaction, alike perfidious on the part 
of the Samians and of Hippokratés, secured to the former a 


1 Herodot. vi 22, 28. Σκύθην μὲν imply the relation pre-existing between 
ΤΣ βουΡΕΡ ud ae Ζαγκλαίων, "πες Bippokratés and Sxythe 
λόντα τὴν πόλιν, 6 Ἱπποκράτης πεδήσας : : 
καὶ τὸν ἀδελφεὸν αὐτοῦ Πυθογένεα, ἐς and subject ; and punish 
Ἵνυκον πόλιν ἀπέπεμψε, by the former upon the latter for 


The words ὡς ἀποβαλόντα seem to having lost an important post. 
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flourishing city, and to the latter an abundant booty. We are 
glad to learn that the imprisoned Skythés found means to escape 
to Darius, king of Persia, from whom he received a generous 
shelter : imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow 
Greeks.’ ‘The Samians however did not long retain possession of 
their conquest, but were expelled by the very person who had 
instigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Rhégium. He planted 
in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian race, recolonizing 
it under the name of Messéné—a name which it ever afterwards 
bore ;? and it appears to have been governed either by himself or 
by his son Kleophron, until his death about 8.0, 478, 

Besides the conquests above-mentioned, Hippokratés of Gcla 
was on the point of making the still more important 
acquisition of Syracuse, and was only prevented from ae 
doing so, after defeating the Syracusans at the river Victorious 
Helérus, and capturing many prisoners, by the Syncs 

ἢ Pp g yY p , DY € Syracusans 
mediation of the Corinthians and Korkyreans, who ;@%*s 
prevailed on him to be satisfied with the cession of —dies— 


i : : ὃ Gelo be- 
Kamarina and its territory as a ransom. Having comes inhis 
repeopled this territory, which became thus annexed oo 


to Gela, he was prosecuting his conquests farther 

among the Sikels, when he died or was killed at Hybla. His 
death caused a mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to 
acknowledge his sons, and strove to regain their freedom ; but 
Gelo, the general of horse in the army, espousing the cause of 
the sons with energy, put down by force the resistance of the 
people. As soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, 
deposed the sons of Hippokratés, and seized the sceptre him- 
self.’ 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the ascend- 
ency enjoyed by his predecessor over the Ionic cities, ᾿ 
Gelo became the most powerful man in the island; ~~ 
but an incident which occurred a few years afterwards (B.c. 


C. 491, 


1 Herodot. vi. 28, 24, Aristotle 2 Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindar. 
(Politic. v. 2, 11) represents the Pyth. ii. 84; Diodér. xi. 48, 
Samians 48 nae eee first actually ὃ Herodot. vii. 1655; Thucyd. vi. 5. 
received into Zanklé, and afterwards The ninth Nemean Ode of Pindar (v, 
expelling the prior inhabitants: his 40), addressed to Chromius the friend 
brief notice is not to be set against of Hiero of Syracuse, commemorates, 
the perspicuous narrative of Hero- among other exploits, his conduct at 
dotus, the batile of the Helérus, 
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485), while it aggrandized him still further, transferred the seat 
of his power from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan 


ΡΝ Gamori, or oligarchical order of proprietary families, 
possession probably humbled by their ruimous defeat at the 
of Syractse Heldrus, were dispossessed of the government by a 
oe combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
from Gela Kyllyrii, and the smaller freemen called the Demos ; 
to Syracuse. 


they were forced to retire to Kasmene, where they 
invoked the aid of Gelo to restore them. That ambitious 
prince undertook the task, and accomplished it with facility ; 
for the Syracusan people, probably unable to resist their political 
opponents when backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered 
to him without striking a blow. But instead of restoring the 
place to the previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, 
leaving Gela to be governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly 
enlarged the city of Syracuse, and strengthened its fortifications : 
probably it was he who first carried it beyond the islet of 
Ortygia, so as to include a larger space of the adjacent mainland 
(or rather island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. 


To people this enlarged space he brought all the residents in 


1 Herodot. vii. 155. Ὁ yap δῆμος ὁ 
τῶν Ξυρηκουσίων ἐπιόντι Τέλωνι παρα" 
διδοῖ τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἑωὐτόν. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 6) alludes to 
the Syracusan democracy prior to the 
despotism of Gelo as a case of demo- 
eracy ruined by its own lawlessness and 
disorder. But such can hardly have 
been the fact, if the narrative of Hero- 
dotus is to be trusted. The expulsion 
of the Gamori was not an actof lawless 
democracy, but the rising of free sub- 
jects and slaves against a governing 
oligarchy. After the Gamori were 
expelled, there was no time for the 
democracy to constitute itself, or to 
show in what degree it possessed capa- 
city for government, since the narrative 
of Herodotus indicates that the resto- 
ration by Gelo followed closely upon 
the expulsion. And the superior force 
which Gelo brought to the aid of the 
expelled Gamori, is quite sufficient to 
explain the submission of the Syracusan 
people, had they been ever so well 
administered. Perhaps Aristotle may 
have had before him reports different 
from those of Herodotus: unless indeed. 
we might venture to suspect that the 


name of Gelo appears in Aristotle by 
lapse of memory in place of that of 
Dionysius. It is highly probahle that 
the partial disorder into which the 
Syracusan democracy had fallen imme- 
diately before the despotism of Diony- 
sius, was one of the main circumstances 
which enabled him to acquire the 
supreme power; but a similar assertion 
can hardly be made δὴ θα κὸν να to the 
early times preceding Gelo, in which 
indeed democracy was only just begin- 
ar in Greece. 

he confusion often made by hasty 
historians between the names of Gelo 
and Dionysius isseverely commented on 
by Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. 
Roman. vii. 1, Ὁ. 1814): the latter, how- 
ever, in his own statement respecting 
Gelo, is not altogether free from error, 
since he describes Eo npOnaes as 
brother of Gelo. We must accept the 
supposition of Larcher, that Pausanias 
(vi. 9, 2), while professing to give the 
date of Gelo’s ag ear fe of Syracuse, 
has really given the date of Gelo’s 
occupation of Gela (see Mr, Fynes 
Soy mn, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 49] 
B.C. 
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Kamarina, which town he dismantled, and more than half of 
those in Gela, which was thus reduced in importance, while 
Syracuse became the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh 
addition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
and Eubcea. 

Both these towns, Megara and Eubcea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators dependent upon 
them, and a Demos or body of smaller freemen excluded from the 
political franchise: both were involved in war with Gelo, 
probably to resist his encroachments: both were besieged and 
taken. The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and who were the 
authors as well as leaders of the war, anticipated nothing but ruin 
at the hands of the conqueror; while the Demos, who had not 
been consulted and had taken no part in the war (which we 
must presume to have been carried on by the oligarchy and their 
serfs alone), felt assured that no harm would be done to them. 
His behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. After 


transporting both of them to Syracuse, he established conquest 
the oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold the 
Demos as slaves, under covenant that they should be 
exported from Sicily. ‘“ His conduct (says Hero- 
dotus') was dictated by the conviction, that a Demos 
was a most troublesome companion to live with.” It 
appears that the state of society which he wished to 


of various 
Sicilian 
towns by 
Gelo—he 
transports 
the ol 


“αν 
--- 4: 


Syracuse, 
and sells 
the Demos 
for slaves. 


establish was that of Patricians and clients, without 
any Plebs ; something like that of Thessaly, where there was a 
proprietary oligarchy living in the cities, with Peneste or 
dependent cultivators occupying and tilling the land on their 
account, but no small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in 
sufficient number to form a recognized class. And since Gelo 
was removing the free population from these conquered towns, 
leaving in or around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, 
we may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when removed 


1 Herodot. vii. 156. Μεγαρέας τε οὐδὲ προσδεκόμενον κακὸν οὐδὲν πείσεσ- 


τοὺς ἐν Σικελίῃ, ὡς πολιορκεόμενοι ἐς 
ὁμολογίην , προσεχώρησαν, τοὺς μὲν 
αὐτῶν παχέας; ἀειραμένους τε πόλεμον 
αὐτῷ καὶ προσδοκέοντας ἀπολέεσθαι διὰ 
τοῦτο, ἄγων ἐς τὰς Συρηκούσας πολιήτας 
ἐποίησε" τὸν δὲ δῆμον τῶν Μεγαρέων, 
οὐκ ἐόντα μεταίτιον τοῦ πολέμον τούτου, 


θαι, ἀγαγὼν καὶ τούτους ἐς τὰς Zupy- 
κούσας, ἀπέδοτο ἐπ᾽ ἐξαγωγῇ ἔκ Ξικε- 
Acys. Tauro δὲ τοῦτο καὶ Hi Bocas 
τοὺς ἐν Σικελίῃ ἐποίησε διακρίνας. 
᾿Ε ποίεε δὲ ταῦτα τούτους ἀμφοτέρους, 
νομίσας δῆμον εἶναι συνοίκημα ἀχαριτώ» 
τατον. 


-20 
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might still continue, even as residents at Syracuse, to receive the 
produce raised for them by others; but the small self-working 
proprietors, if removed in like manner, would be deprived of 
subsistence, because their land would be too distant for personal 
tillage, and they had no serfs. While therefore we fully believe, 
with Herodotus, that Gelo considered the small free proprietors 
as “troublesome yoke-fellows”—a sentiment perfectly natural to 
a Grecian despot, unless where he found them useful aids to 
his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy—we must add that 
they would become peculiarly troublesome in his scheme of 
concentrating the free population of Syracuse, seeing that he 
would have to give them land in the neighbourhood or to 
provide in some other way for their maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population rendered 
Increased Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the 
Death power of Gelo, embracing as it did not merely 
of or Syracuse, but so considerable a portion of the rest of 
—itbecomes the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was the greatest 
ery Hellenic force then existing. It appears to have 
Sicily. comprised the Grecian cities on the east and south-east 
of the island from the borders of Agrigentum to those of Zanklé 
or Messéné, together with no small proportion of the Sikel 
tribes, Messéné was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhégium, 
Agrigentum under that of Théro son of Ainesidémus, Himera 
under that of Terillus ; while Selinus, close on the borders of 
Egesta and the Carthaginian possession, had its own government 
free or despotic, but appears to have been allied with or depen- 
dent upon Carthage. A dominion thus extensive doubtless 
furnished ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having conquered 
and dispossessed many landed proprietors and having recolonized 
Syracuse, could easily provide both lands and citizenship to 
recompense adherents, Hence he was enabled to enlarge 
materially the military force transmitted to him by Hippokratés 
and to form a naval force besides. Phormis? the Menalian, who 
took service under him and became citizen of Syracuse, with 
fortune enough to send donatives to Olympia—and Agésias the 

1 Diodér. xi, 21. wards, transferring the entire free 

opulation of conquered towns (Kau- 


2 Pausan. v. 27, 1, % We find the fonia and Hipponinm in Italy, &.) to 
elder Dionysius abouta century after- Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 106, 107). 
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Iamid prophet from Stymphdlus!—are doubtless not the only 
examples of emigrants joining him from Arcadia. For the 
Arcadian population were poor, brave, and ready for mercenary 
soldiership ; while the service of a Greek despot in Sicily must 
have been more attractive to them than that of Xerxés.2 More- 
over during the ten years between the batiles of Marathén and 
Salamis, when not only so large a portion of the Greek cities had 
become subject to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion 
hung like a cloud over Greece Proper, the increased feeling of 
insecurity throughout the latter probably rendered emigration to 
Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense power and 
position which Herodotus represents Gelo to have 
enjoyed, towards the autumn of 481 8.0., when the 
Greeks from the Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to 
resist Xerxés, sent to solicit his aid. He was then 
imperial leader of Sicily: he could offer to the pis aig 
Greeks (so the historian tells us) 20,000 hoplites, 200 5.0. 461. 
triremes, 2000 cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 light- 
armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for the entire Grecian 
force as long as the war might last.$ If this numerical statement 
could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), Herodotus would 
be much within the truth in saying that there was no other 
Hellenic power which would bear the least comparison with that 
of Gelo:* and we may well assume such general superiority to 
be substantially true, though the numbers above-mentioned may 
be an empty boast rather than a reality. 


Power of 
Gelo when 
the envoys 
from Sparta 
and Athens 
came to 
entreat 


1See the sixth Olympic Ode of 


See the twelfth Olympic Ode of 
Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan 


Pindar. 


Agésias. The Scholiast on v. 5 of that 
ode—who says that not Agésias him- 
lf, but some of his progenitors mi- 
grated from Stymphalusto Syracuse—1s 
contradicted not only by the Scholiast 
on ¥. 167, where Agésias is rightly 
termed both ᾿Αρκάς and Zupaxdcros ; 
but also by the better evidence of 
Pindar’s own expressions—~ovvoxiorip 
τε τὰν κλεινᾶν Συρακοσσᾶν--οἴκοθεν οἱ- 
xade, With reference to Stymphalus and 
Syracuse—dv' ἀγκύραι (Υ. 6, 99, 10l= 
166—174). ; ; 
Ergotelés, an exile from Knéssus in 
Kréte, must have migrated somewhere 
about this time to Himera in Sicily. 


2 Herodot. viii. 26. 


ὃ Herodot. vil. 157. ov de 
τε ἥκεις μεγάλης, καὶ μοῖρυ, 
“Ἑλλάδος οὐκ ἐλαχίστη μέτα, ἄρχοντι Ὑ 
Σικελίης : and even still stronger, c. 163, 
ἐὼν Σικελίης τύραννος, : 

The word ἄρχων corresponds with 
ἀρχή, such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than τύραννος. The 
numerical statement is contained in 
the speech composed by Herodotus for 
Gelo (vii. 158). 

4 Herodot. vil. 145. ra δὲ Τέλωνος 
πρήγματα μεγάλα ἐλέγετο εἶναι " οὐδαμῶν 


~ “a 


“Ἑλληνικῶν τῶν οὐ πολλὸν μέζω. 
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Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first time 


Plansof ὀἔ7808 an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and 
ΤΑΙ ΕἸ Πὴς central operations. It appears that Gelo had formed 
ing Sicilian the plan of uniting the Greek forces in Sicily for the 
against the purpose of expelling the Carthaginians and Egesteans, 
barbaric | either wholly or partially, from their maritime pos- 
the islands, 


sessions in the western corner of the island, and of 
avenging the death of the Spartan prince Dorieus—that he even 
attempted, though in vain, to induce the Spartans and other 
central Greeks to co-operate in this plan—and that upon their 
refusal he had in part executed it with the Sicilian forces alone. 
We have nothing but a brief and vague allusion to this exploit, 
wherein Gelo appears as the chief and champion of Hellenic 
against barbaric interests in Sicily—the forerunner of Dionysius, 
Timoleon, and Agathoklés, But he had already begun to con- 
ceive himself, and had already been recognized by others, in this 
commanding position, when the envoys of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, 
&c., reached him from the Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 


Spartanand Rae 

Athenian B.O., to entreat his aid for the repulse of the vast host 
envoys _of invaders about to cross the Hellespont. Gelo, after 
artes reminding them that they had refused a similar appli- 


cation for aid from him, said that, far from requiting 
them at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would 
bring to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon one 


1 Herodot. vii. 158. Gelo says to 
the envoys from Peloponnésus — 
"*~Soee "EAAnves, Advov ἔχοντες πλ 


have no further information respecting 
the events which these words glance 
at. They seem to indicate that the 


THY, ἐτολμήσατε ἐμὲ σύμμαχον ἐπὶ τὸν 
βάρβαρον παρακαλέοντες ἐλθεῖν. Αὐτοὶ 
δὲ, ἐμεῦ πρότερον δεηθέντος βαρβαρικοῦ 
στρατοῦ συνεπάψασθαι, ὅτε μοι πρὸς 
Καρχηδονίους νεῖκος συνῆπτο, ἐπισκήπο 
τοντός re τὸν Δωριέος τοῦ ᾿Αναξανδρίδεω 
πρὸς ᾿Ἐγεσταίων φόνον ἐκπρήξασθαι, 
ὑποτείνοντός τα τὰ ἐμπόρια συνελευθε- 
ροῦν, dn’ ὧν ὑμῖν μεγάλαι ὠφελίαι τε καὶ 
ἐπαυρέσιες γεγόνασι" οὔτε ἐμεῦ εἵνεκα 

οὔτε τὸν Δ 

ῥόνον ἐ μενοὸ τὸ δὲ κατ᾽ 
τάδε ἅπαντα ὑπὸ βαρβάροισι ve; 
᾿Αλλὰ εὖ γὰρ ἡμῖν καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄμεινον 
ἴατέστη" viv δὲ, ἐπειδὴ περιελήλυθε ὁ 
πόλεμος καὶ ἀπῖκται ἐς ὑμέας, οὕτω δὴ 
Τέλωνος μνῆστις γέγονε. 

It is much to be regretted that we 


Carthaginians and Egesteans had 
made some encroachments and threa- 
tened to make more: that Gelo had 
repelled them by actual and successful 
war. I think it strange however that 
he should be made to say—‘“* You (the 
Peloponnesians) have derived great 
and si advantages from these sea- 
a pelt profit derived from the 
atter by the Peloponnesians can never 
have been so great as to be singled out 
in this pointed manner. I should 
rather have expected—an ὧν ἡμῖν 
oud not an ὧν omitv)—which must 
ave been true in pot of fact, and 
will be found to read quite consistently 
with the general purport of Gelo’s 
speech, 
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condition only—that he should be recognized as generalissimo of 
the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His offer was 
repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the Spartan envoy; and 
Gelo then so far abated in his demand as to be content with the 
command either of the land force or the naval force, whichever 
might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian envoy inter- 
posed his protest—“* We are sent here (said he) to ask for an 
army, and not for a general ; and thou givest us the army, only 
in order to make thyself general Know that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we would not. 
The naval command is ours, if they decline it: we Athenians, 
the oldest nation in Greece—the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from home—whose leader before Troy stands proclaimed 
by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling and 
keeping order in an army—we, who moreover furnish the largest 
naval contingent in the fleet-—we will never submit to be com- 
manded by a Syracusan.” 

“Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided with 
commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be com- 
manded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell the 
Greeks that their year is deprived of its spring.” 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnésus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxés, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed ; but the reason assigned for refusal 
—conflicting pretensions about the supreme command—may be 
suspected to have arisen less from historical transmission than 
from the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, 
respecting the relations between the parties. In his time, Sparta, 
Athens, and Syracuse were the three great imperial cities of 
Greece; and his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great past power 
of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition for pre- 
eminence and command which Herodotus has dramatised. 
The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to promise 
becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he had 
another and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. He 


1 Herodot. vii. 161, 162. Polybius acconntof the answer which they made 
(xii. 26) does not seem tohaveread this to Gelo: an answer (not insolent, but) 
embassy as related by Herodotus—or business-like and evasive—mpaynarcKw- 
at least he must have preferred some τατον ἀπόκριμα, &e. See Timeus, 
other account of it. Hegivesa different Fragm. 87, ed. Didot. 
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was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defending 
himself. 

The same spring which brought Xerxés across the Hellespont 
rene into Greece also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian 
Carthagi- invasion of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in 

agionof ὍᾺ against them (as has been above stated) and had 
ee ecaen obtained successes, which they would naturally seek 
with the [Π6 first opportunity of retrieving. The vast Persian 


poor invasion of Greece, organized for three years before, 
Xerzés. and drawing contingents not only from the whole 
eastern world, but especially from their own metropolitan 
brethren at Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated to encourage 
them; and there seems good reason for believing that the 
simultaneous attack on the Greeks, both in Peloponnésus and in 
Sicily, was concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxés}— 
probably by the Phoenicians on behalf of Xerxés. Nevertheless 
this alliance does not exclude other concurrent circumstances in 
the interior of the island, which supplied the Carthaginians both 
with invitation and with help. Agrigentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative Théro; 
while Rhégium and Messéné under the government of Anaxilaus, 
—Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus—and Selinus, 
—seem to have formed an imposing minority among the Sicilian 
Greeks ; at variance with Gelo and Théro, but in amity and 
correspondence with Carthage.? It was seemingly about the year 
481 B.c., that Théro, perhaps invited by an Himerean party, 
expelled from Himera the despot Terillus, and became possessed 
of the town. Terillus applied for aid to Carthage, backed by his 
son-in-law Anaxilaus, who espoused the quarrel so warmly, as 
even to tender his own children as hostages to Hamilkar the 
Carthaginian Suffet or general, the personal friend or guest of 
Terillus. The application was favourably entertained, and 
Hamilkar, arriving at Panormus in the eventful year 480 8,0.» 
with a fleet of 3000 ships of war and a still larger number of 


1Ephorus, Fragment 111, edit. judgment. 
Didot; Diodér. xi. 1, 20. Mitfordand 3. Herodot. vil. 165; Diodér. xi. 28; 
Dahlmann (Forschungen, Herodotus, compare also xiii. 55, 59. In like 
&e., sect. 35, p. 186) call in question manner Rhégium and Messéné formed 
this, alliance or understanding be- the opposing interest to Syracuse, 
tween Xerxés and the Carthaginians; under Dionysius the elder (Dioddér. 
but on no sufficient grounds, in my xiv. 44). 
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store ships, disembarked a land force of 300,000 men, which 
would even have been larger, had not the vessels ,, δέά ξ. 
carrying the cavalry and the chariots happened to be ginian army 
dispersed by storms These numbers we can only Te ΘΕ 
repeat as we find them, without trusting them any besiege 
further than as proof that the armament was on the battle of 
most extensive scale. But the different nations of i 
whom Herodotus reports the land force to have con- pce poe 
sisted are trustworthy and curious: it included them by 
Phenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligyes, Helisyki, °° 
Sardinians, and Corsicans.2 This is the first example known to 
us of those numerous mercenary armies which it was the policy 
of Carthage to compose of nations different in race and language,* 
in order to obviate conspiracy or mutiny against the general. 
Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar marched to Himera, 
dragged his vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
then laid siege to the town ; while the Himereans, reinforced by 
Théro and the army of Agrigentum, determined on an obstinate 
defence, and even bricked up the gates. Pressing messages were 
despatched to solicit aid from Gelo, who collected his whole 
force, said to have amounted to 50,000 foot and 5000 horse, and 
marched to Himera. His arrival restored the courage of the 
inhabitants, and after some partial fighting, which turned out to 
the advantage of the Greeks, a general battle ensued. It was 
obstinate and bloody, lasting from sunrise until late in the after- 
noon ; and its success was mainly determined by an intercepted 
letter which fell into the hands of Gelo—a communication from 
the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, promising to send a body of horse 
to his aid, and intimating the time at which they would arrive. 
A party of Gelo’s horse, instructed to personate this reinforcement 
from Selinus, were received into the camp of Hamilkar, where 
they spread consternation and disorder, and are even said to have 
slain the general and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, 


1 Herodot. (vii. 165) and Diodér. (xi. factorily verified; Niebuhr considers 
20) both give the number of the land them to have been the Polsci: an 
force: the latter alone gives that of ingenious conjecture. ie 
the fleet. 3 Polyb. i, 67. His description of 

2 Herodot. vil. 165. The Ligyescame the mutiny of the Carthaginian mer- 
from the southern junction of Italy cenaries, after the conclusion of the 
and France; the Gulfs of Lyons and first Punic war, ia highly instruc- 
Genoa. The Helisyki cannot be satis- tive. 
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brought to action at this opportune moment, at length succeeded 
in triumphing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance, If we are to believe Dioddérus, 150,000 men were 
slain on the side of the Carthaginians ; the rest fled—partly to 
the Sikanian mountains, where they became prisoners of the 
Agrigentines—partly to a hilly ground, where, from want of 
water, they were obliged to surrender at discretion. Twenty 
ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these twenty were 
destroyed by a storm on the passage, so that only one small boat 
arrived at Carthage with the disastrous tidings. Dismissing such 
unreasonable exaggerations, we can only venture to assert that the 
battle was strenuously disputed, the victory complete, and the 
slain as well as the prisoners numerous. The body of Hamilkar 
was never discovered, in spite of careful search ordered by Gelo: 
the Carthaginians affirmed that as soon as the defeat of his army 
became irreparable, he had cast himself into the great sacrificial 
fire, wherein he had been offering entire victims (the usual 
sacrifice consisting only of a small part of the beast*) to propitiate 
the gods, and had there been consumed. The Carthaginians 
erected funereal monuments to him, graced with periodical 
sacrifices, both in Carthage and in their principal colonies :* on 
the field of battle itself also a monument was raised to him by 
the Greeks. On that monument, seventy years afterwards, his 
victorious grandson, fresh from the plunder of this same city of 
Himera, offered the bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners,4 


1 Diodér. xi. 21-24. 


Carthage and Syracuse. Aft the 
2 Herodotus, vil 167. σώματα ὅλα 


moment when the elder Dionysius 


καταγίζων, This passage of Herodotus 
receives illustration from the learned 
comment of Movers on the Phoenician 
inscription recently discovered at 
Marseilles. It was the usual custom 
of the Jews, and it had been in old 
times the custom with the Phoenicians 
(Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn 
the victim entire; the Pheenicians 
departed from this practice, but the 
departure seems to have been con- 
sidered as not strictly correct, and in 
times of great misfortune or anxiety 
the old habit was resumed (Movers, 
Das Opferwesen der Karthager. 
Breslau, 1847, Ὁ. 71—118). 

8 Herodot. vii. 166, 167. Hamilkar 
was son of a Syracusan mother: a 
curious proof of connubium between 


declared war against Carthage, in 
808 B.C., there were many Carthaginian 
merchants dwelling both in Syracuse 
and in other Greco-Sicilian cities, 
together with ships and other pro- 

erty. Dionysius gave licence to the 

yracusans, at the first instant when 
he had determined on declaring war, 
to plunder all this property (Diodér. 
xiv, 46), This speedy multiplication of 
Carthaginians with merchandise in the 
Grecian cities so soon after a bloody 
war had been concluded, is a strong 

roof of the spontaneous tendencies of 


rade. 

4Diodér, xiii, 62. According to 
Herodotus, the battle of Himera took 
place on the same day as that of Sala- 
mis; according to Diodérus, on the 
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We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhégium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he 
had called in, and probably other Greeks besides. of Gelo in 
All of them were now compelled to sue for peace from sees ae 
Gelo, and to solicit the privilege of being enrolled as ἴο the Car- 
his dependent allies, which was granted to them oe 
without any harder imposition than the tribute probably involved 
in that relation. Even the Carthaginians themselves were so 
intimidated by the defeat, that they sent envoys to ask for peace 
at Syracuse, which they are said to have obtained mainly by the 
solicitation of Damareté wife of Gelo, on condition of paying 
2000 talents to defray the costs of the war, and of erecting two 
temples in which the terms of the treaty were to be permanently 
recorded.” If we could’ believe the assertion of Theophrastus, 
Gelo exacted from the Carthaginians a stipulation that they 
would for the future abstain from human sacrifices in their 
religious worship. But such an interference with foreign 
religious rites would be unexampled in that age, and we know 
moreover that the practice was not permanently discontinued at 
Carthage Indeed we may considerably suspect that Diodérus, 
copying from writers like Ephorus and Timeus, long after the 
events, has exaggerated considerably the defeat, the humiliation. 
and the amercement of the Carthaginians. For the words of the 
poet Pindar, a very few years after the battle of Himera, represent 
a fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present uneasiness and 
alarm ;° and the Carthaginian fleet is found engaged in aggressive 
warfare on the coast of Italy, requiring to be coereed by the 
brother and successor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian eities 
immunity from foreign war, together with a large plunder. 


same day as that of Thermopylae. If 17 presume this treatment of Anaxi- 
we are forced to choose between the laus by Gelo must be alluded to in 
two witnesses, there can be no hestita- Dicdérus, xi. 66: at least it is difficult 
tion in preferring the former; but it to understand what other “great bene- 
seems more probable that neither is fit” Gelo had conferred on Anaxilaus. 
ae can judge from the brief Bde 

seaplane 8Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 3; 
allusions of Herodotus, he must have neal Sager ERE ἢ 
conceived the battle of Himera in a ἀν τον αν De βϑτὰ Numinis Vindicts, 
manner totally different from Diodérus. *° *"? ἃ : 
Under such circumstances, I cannot Diodd 
venture to trust the details given by 5 Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (-=28B.), with 
the latter. the Scholia. 
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Splendid offerings of thanksgiving to the gods were dedicated in 

the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; while 
of elo. the epigram of Simonidés composed for the tripod 
towards the offered in the latter temple, described Gelo with his 
Greeks three brothers, Hiero, Polyzélus, and Thrasybulus, 


bbecrale re as the joint liberators of Greece from the Barbarian, 
sainst along with the victors of Salamis and Platea. And 
the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of 

actually sending reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxés, in 
spite of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when 
the intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached 
him. But we find another statement decidedly more probable— 
that he sent a confidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi with 
orders to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in case it 
should prove successful (as he thought that it probably would be) 
to tender presents and submission to the victorious invader on 
behalf of Syracuse.2 When we consider that until the very 
morning of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial spectator 
almost desperate, we cannot wonder that Gelo should take 
precautions for preventing the onward progress of the Persians 
towards Sicily, which was already sufficiently imperilled by its 
formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera cleared away suddenly 
and unexpectedly the terrific cloud from Greece as well as from 
Sicily, and left asky comparatively brilliant with prosperous hopes. 
To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 
Genta ds for recompense as well as distribution. Among the 
prisoners most valuable part of the plunder were the numerous 
takenatthe prisoners taken, who were divided among the cities in 
Himera and proportion to the number of troops furnished by each. 


enero Of course the largest shares must have fallen to 


naneiies SYtacuse and Agrigentum: while the number 
eel pe acquired by the latter was still further increased by 


especially’ the separate capture of those prisoners who had 
that of 


Agrigentatn: dispersed throughout the mountains in and near the 
Agrigentine territory. All the Sicilian cities allied 


1 Simonidés, Epigr.141, ed. Bergk. Dioddr. xi. 26; Ephorus, Fragm. 111 
2 Herodot. vii. 168—165 ; compare ed. Didot. ae ΗΝ ᾿ 
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with or dependent on Gelo, but especially the two last-mentioned, 
were thus put in possession of a number of slaves as public 
property, who were kept in chains to work,! and were either 
employed on public undertakings for defence, ornament, and 
religious solemnity, or let out to private masters so as to afford 
a revenue to the state. So great was the total of these public 
slaves at Agrigentum, that though many were employed on state- 
works, which elevated the city to signal grandeur during the 
flourishing period of seventy years which intervened between the 
recent battle and its subsequent capture by the Carthaginians, 
there nevertheless remained great numbers to be let out to 
private individuals, some of whom had no less than five hundred 
slaves respectively in their employment. _ 

The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse and 
Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of 5 

; : : : eath and 

the island; while Théro governed in Agrigentum, obsequies 
and his son Thrasydeus in Himera. In power as %! S*!% 
well as in reputation, Gelo was unquestionably the chief person 
in the island; moreover he was connected by marriage, and lived 
on terms of uninterrupted friendship, with Théro. His conduct, 
both at Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, 
was mild and conciliating. But his subsequent career was very 
short: he died of a dropsical complaint not much more than a 
year after the battle of Himera, while the glories of that day 
were fresh in every one’s recollection. As the Syracusan law 
rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had commanded 
that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict conformity 
to the law: nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well as the 
attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. The great 
mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the city to 
the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant: nine massive towers 
were erected to distinguish the spot, and the solemnities of heroic 
worship were rendered to him. The respectful recollections of 


1Diodér. xi 25. ai δὲ πόλεις εἰς Tegea and Samos in Herodot. i. 66; 
πέδας κατέστησαν τοὺς διαιρεθέντας aix- iii. 39. | : 
μαλώτους, καὶ τὰ δημόσια τῶν ἔργων διὰ 3 Diodér. xi. 25. Respecting slaves 
τούτων ἐπεσκεύαζον. belonging to the public, and let out 

For analogous instances of cap- for hire to in vidual employers, 
tives taken in war being employed compare the large financial project 
in public works by the captors, and conceived by Xenophén, De Vecti- 
labouring in chains, see the cases of galibus, capp. 3 and 4. 


_ 
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the conqueror of Himera never afterwards died out among 
the Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced first by 
the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot Agathoklés.] 
And when we recollect the destructive effects caused by the 
subsequent Carthaginian invasions, we shall be sensible how 
great was the debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by his contem- 
poraries. 

It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but as a sort of 
ΠΕ second founder of Syracuse,? that Gelo was thus 
new citizens solemnly worshipped. The size, the strength, and the 
whom ¢ population of the town were all greatly increased 
introduced ynder him. Besides the number of the new inhabitants 
ab Syracuse, hich he brought from Gela, the Hyblean Megara, 
and the Sicilian Eubcea, we are informed that he also inscribed 
on the roll of citizens no less than 10,000 mercenary soldiers. 
It will moreover appear that these new-made citizens were in 
posssession of the islet of Ortygia,’ the interior stronghold of 
Syracuse. It has already been stated that Ortygia was the 
original setilement, and that the city did not overstep the 
boundaries of the islet before the enlargements of Gelo. We do 
not know by what arrangements Gelo provided new lands for so 
large a number of new-comers ; but when we come to notice the 
antipathy with which these latter were regarded by the remaining 
citizens, we shall be inclined to believe that the old citizens had 
been dispossessed and degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his 
own. direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzélus and 
Hiero: the former of whom married the widow of 
the deceased prince, and was named, according to his testamentary 
directions, commander of the military force, while Hiero was 
intended to enjoy the government of the city. Whatever may 
have been the wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell 
to Hiero, a man of energy and determination, and munificent 
as a patron of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonidés, Bacchy- 
lidés, Epicharmus, A’schylus, and others, but the victim of 
a painful internal complaint—jealous in his temper—cruel and 


B.C. 478. 


i 1 eer: = i &, a Plutarch, 2 Diodér. xi. 49, 
Imoleon, ¢. : ristotle, Τελώων ΒΞ 
ToAvreia, Fragm. p. 106, ed. Neumann. * Dioddr. xi. 72, ΤΆ. 
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rapacious in his government'—-and noted as an organizer of 


that systematic espionage which broke up all freedom 


of speech among his subjects. Especially jealous of rasan and 
his brother Polyzélus, who was very popular in the successor 
ὃ : εἶ oe of Gelo at 
city, he despatched him on a military expedition Syracuse— 
against the Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly epee 
accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzélus, aware Polyzélus— 
. : rsh ag ἃ 
of the snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought protection ruler— 
from his brother-in-law, the despot Théro; from whom rea 
Hiero redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, Hiero of 
yracuse 
prepared to enforce the demand by arms He had andThéroof 
already advanced on his march as far as the river mel 
Gela, but no actual battle appears to have taken place, by the post 


It is interesting to hear that Simonidés the poet, 
esteemed and rewarded by both these princes, was the mediator 
of peace between them? 

The temporary breach and sudden reconciliation between 
these two powerful despots proved the cause of sorrow 


: ; . bata Severe 
and ruin at Himera. That city, under the dominion treatment 
. . v4 -“ 9 < of the in- 
of the Agrigentine Théro, was administered by his habitants 
son Thrasydeus—a youth whose oppressive conduct oy theco 


speedily excited the strongest antipathy. The Hime- 
reans, knowing that they had little chance of redress from Théro 
against his son, took advantage of the quarrel between him and 
Hiero to make propositions to the latter, and to entreat his aid 
for the expulsion of Thrasydeus, tendering themselves as subjects 
of Syracuse. It appears that Kapys and Hippokratés, cousins of 
Théro, but at variance with him, and also candidates for the 
protection of Hiero, were concerned in this scheme for detaching 
Himera from the dominion of Théro. But so soon as peace had 
been concluded, Hiero betrayed to Théro both the schemes and 
the malcontents ab Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys 
and Hippokratés collected some forces to resist Théro, but were 
defeated by him at the river Himera:* his victory was followed 


1Diodér. xi. 67; Aristotel. Politic. 
vy. 9, ὃ. In spite of the compliments 
directly paid by Pindar to Hiero (πραὺς 
ἀστοῖς, οὐ φθονέων ἀγαθοῖς, Feivors δὲ 
θαυμαστὸς πατήρ, Pyth. iii, 71=125), his 
indirect admonitions and hints suffi- 
ciently attest the real character (see 


Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth. i. and ii. p. 
161—182). 

2Diodér. xi. 48; Schol. Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. 29. 

8 Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. 
For the few facts which can be made 
out respecting the family and genealogy. 
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up by seizing and putting to death a large number of Himerean 
citizens, So great was the number slain, coupled with the loss 
of others who fied for fear of being slain, that the population of 
the city was sensibly and inconveniently diminished. Théro 
invited and enrolled a large addition of new citizens, chiefly of 

Dorian blood2 
The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Théro and with 
his brother Polyzélus, is marked by several circum- 


ἐν ΑἹ ce stances as noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably 
Hiero— the greatest, not merely in Sicily, but throughout the 
ΠΑ ΙΒ Grecian world. The citizens of the distant city of 
Tenn Cume, on the coast of Italy, harassed by Carthaginian 
econ and Tyrrhenian fleets, entreated his aid, and received 
—he founds from him a squadron, which defeated and drove off 
the city of their enemies:? he even settled a Syracusan colony in 
Nec the neighbouring island of Pithekusa, Anazxilaus, 
tion of despot of Rhégium and Messéné, had attacked, and 
sire might probably have overpowered, his neighbours 
eg the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but the menaces of 


Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed by the 
envoy Chromius, compelled him to desist.* Those heroic honours, 
which in Greece belonged to the Cikist of a new city, were yet 
wanting to him. He procured them by the foundation of the 
new city of Aitna,* on the site and in the place of Katana, the 
inhabitants of which he expelled, as well as those of Naxos. 
While these Naxians and Kataneans were directed to take up 
their abode at Leontini along with the existing inhabitants, 


of Théro, ses Goller, De Situ et Origine 
Syracusarum, ch. vil. Ὁ. 19—22. θ 
Scholiasts of Pindar are occasionally 
useful in explaining the brief historical 
allusions of the poet; but they seem 
to have bad very few trustworthy 
materials before them for so doing. 


1 Diodér. xi. 48, 49. 


2 The brazen helmet, discovered near 
the site of Olympia with the name 
of Hiero and the victory at Cum 
inscribed on it, yet remains as an 
interesting relic to commemorate this 
event: if was among the offerings 
ace ee Hiero to the Olympic 

eus; see Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. 
Grac. No. 16, part Lp. 84. 


8 Dioddr. xi. 51; Pindar, Pyth. i. 74 
(= 140), ii, 17 (= 85), with the Scholia; 
Epicharmus, ies a p. 19, ed. 
Krusemann; Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 
98; Strabo, v. Ὁ. 247. 

4 Ἰέρων οἰκιστὴς ἀντὶ rupar- 
νου βουλόμενος εἶναι, Κατάνην 
ἐξελὼν Αἴτνην μετωνόμασε τὴν πόλιν, 
ἑαυτὸν οἰκιστὴν προσαγορεύσας (Schol. 
ad Pindar. Nem. 1. 1). 

Compare the subsequent case of the 
foundation of Thurii, among the citi- 
zens of which violent disputes arose, 
in determining who should he recog- 
nized as Gkist of the place. On re- 
ἀλλο to the oracle, Apollo directed 
them to commemorate himself as CEkist 
(Diodér. xii, 88), 
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Hiero planted 10,000 new inhabitants in his adopted city of 
AXtna—5000 of them from Syracuse and Gela, with an equal 
number from Peloponnésus. They served as an auxiliary force, 
ready to be called forth in the event of discontents at Syracuse, 
as we shall see by the history of his successor: he gave them not 
only the territory which had before belonged to Katana, but also 
a large addition besides, chiefly at the expense of the neighbouring 
Sikel tribes. His son Deinomenés, and his friend and confidant 
Chromius, enrolled as an Aitnean, became joint administrators 
of the city, whose religious and social customs were assimilated 
to the Dorian model.’ Pindar dreams of future relations between 
the despot and citizens of Aitna, analogous to those between king 
and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were proclaimed 
as Atneans at the Pythian and Nemean games, when their chariots 
gained victories ; on which occasion the assembled crowd heard 
for the first time of the new Hellenic city of Aitna. We see, by 
the compliments of Pindar,? that Hiero was vain of his new title 
of founder. But we must remark that it was procured, not, as in 
most cases, by planting Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, 
but by the dispossession and impoverishment of other Grecian 
citizens, who seem to have given no ground of offence. Both in 
Gelo and Hiero we see the first exhibition of that propensity to 
violent and wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from one 
seat to another, which was not uncommon among Assyrian and 
Persian despots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 
by the successors of Alexander the Great in their numerous new- 
built cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhégium died shortly after that message of Hiero 
which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such was 
the esteem entertained for his memory, and 80 efficient the 
government of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con- 
stituted regent, that Rhégium and Messéné were preserved for 
his children, yet minors.* But a still more important change in 


1Chromins ἐπίτροπος τῆς Atryys 
(Schol. Pind. Nem. ix. 1). About the 
Dorian institutions of Alina, d&e., 
Pindar, Pyth. i, 60—71, 

Deinomenés survived his father, and 
commemorated the Olympic victories 
of the latter by costly offerings at 
Olympia (Pausan. vi. 12, 1). 


2 Pind. Pyth. i 60(=117); iff. 69 (= 
121). Pind. ap. Strabo. vi. p. 269. Cp. 
Nemea, ix. 1—30, addressed to Chro- 
mius. Hierois proclaimed in some odes 
as 8 Syracusan: but Syracuse and the 
newly-founded Altna are intimately 
joined together : see Nemea, i, init, 

3 Justin. iv. 2 
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Sicily was 
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caused by the death of the Agrigentine Théro, which 
took place seemingly about 472 Bc. This prince, 


reser a partner with Gelo in the great victory over the 
of Rhegium, Carthaginians, left a reputation of good government 
ἀπολύτως as well as ability among the Agrigentines, which we 
tum, Thra- find perpetuated in the laureate strains of Pindar ; and 
pi lr his memory, doubtless, became still further endeared 
males ert: ᾿ from comparison with his son and successor. Thrasy- 

imera. deeus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, 
ΟΝ displayed on a larger scale the same oppressive and 
Rie sanguinary dispositions which had before provoked 
Hiero, and rebellion at the former city. Feeling himself detested 
xpelled. 


by his subjects, he enlarged the military force which 
had been left by his father, and engaged so many new merce- 
naries, that he became master of a force of 20,000 men, horse and 
foot. And in his own territory, perhaps, he might long have 
trodden with impunity in the footsteps of Phalaris, had he not 
imprudently provoked his more powerful neighbour Hiero. In 
an obstinate and murderous battle between these two princes, 
2000 men were slain on the side of the Syracusans and 4000 on 
that of the Agrigentines: an immense slaughter, considering that 
it mostly fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not upon 
the non-Hellenic mercenaries.’ But the defeat of Thrasydeeus was 
so complete, that he was compelled to flee not only from Agrigen- 
tum, but from Sicily: he retired to Megara, in Greece Proper, 
where he was condemned to death and perished.? The Agrigentines, 
thus happily released from their oppressor, sued for and obtained 
peace from Hiero. They are said to have established a democra- 
tical government, but we learn that Hiero sent many citizens into 
banishment from Agrigentum and Himera, as well as from Gela,3 
nor can we doubt that all the three were numbered among his 
subject cities. The moment of freedom only commenced for them 
when the Gelonian dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 


180 I conceive the words of Dio- 


The Megarians of Greece Proper were 
dérus are to be understood—mAcioror 


τῶν παραταξαμένων “Ἑλλήνων πρὸς “HA- 
Anvas ἔπεσον (Diodér, xi. 53). 

Diodér. xi. δ8. ἐκεῖ θανάτου Kara» 
γνωσθεὶς ἐτελεύτησεν. Thisis a remark- 
able specimen of the feeling in a foreign 
city towards an oppressive τύραννος. 


much connected with Sicily, through 
the Hyblean Megara, as well ag Se- 


nus. 

3 Diodér. xi. 76. Οἱ κατὰ τὴν ‘Idpw« 
vos δυναστείαν ἐκπεπτωκότες ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων 
πόλεων--τούτων δ᾽ ἧσαν Τελῶοι καὶ Ax» 
ραγαντῖνοι καὶ Ἵμεραῖϊοι, 
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The victory over Thrasydeus rendered Hiero more completely 
master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before 


‘ : ae τα . Great 
him. The last act which we hear of him is his power of 
interference on behalf of his brothers-in-law,! the len, alter 
sons of Anaxilaus of Rhégium, who were now of age Thrasydeus 
—his death. 


to govern. He encouraged them to prefer, and 
probably showed himself ready to enforce, their claim against 
Mikythus, who had administered Rhégium since the death of 
Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the sceptre. Mikythus 
complied readily with the demand, rendering an account so 
exact and faithful that the sons of Anaxilaus themselves entreated. 
him to remain and govern—or more probably to lend his aid to 
their government. This request he was wise enough to refuse : 
he removed his own property and retired to Tegea in Arcadia. 
Hiero died shortly afterwards, of the complaint under which he 
had so long suffered, after a reign of ten years. 

On. the death of Hiero, the succession was disputed between his 
brother Thrasybulus and his nephew the youthful son of Gelo, se 
that the partisans of the family became thus divided. Thrasy- 
bulus, surrounding his nephew with temptations to luxurious 
pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and thus to seize 
the government for himself? This family division—a curse often 
resting upon the blood-relations of Grecian despots, and leading 
to the greatest atrocities *—coupled with the conduct of Thrasy- 
bulus himself, caused the downfall of the mighty Gelonian 
dynasty. The bad qualities of Hiero were now seen greatly 


i Hiero had married the daughter of 
Anaxilaus, but he seems also to have 
had two other wives—the sister or 
cousin of Théro, and the daughter of a 
Syracusan named Nikoklés: this last 
was the mother of his son Deinomenés 
(Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). i 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxi- 
laus, governing Messéné during his 
father’s lifetime : probably this young 
man must have died, otherwise Miky- 
thus would not have succeeded (Schol. 
Pindar. Pyth. ii. 34). 

2 Dioddr. xi. 66. ᾿ 

8 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8,19. Diodérus 
does not mention the son of Gelo. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici 
ADP. chap. 10, p. 264 seg.) has discusse 
all the main points connected with 
Syracusan and Sicilian chronology. 


ase 


Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8. Et rotvyy 
ets κατανοεῖν, εὑρήσεις μὲν τοὺς ἰδιώ- 
τας ὑπὸ τούτων μάλιστα φιλουμένους, 
τοὺς δὲ τυράννους πολλοὺς μὲν παῖδας 
ἑαυτῶν ἀπεκτονηκότας, πολλοὺς δ᾽ ὑπὸ 
παιδῶν αὐτοὺς ἀπολωλότας, πολλοὺς δὲ 
ἀδελφοὺς ἐν τυραννίσιν ἀλληλοφόνους 
γεγενημένους, πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ γυναι- 
κῶν τῶν ἑαυτῶν τυράννους διεφθαρμένους, 
καὶ ὑπὸ ἑταίρων γε τῶν μάλιστα δοκούν- 
τῶν φίλων εἶναι: compare Isokratés, De 
Pace, Orat, viii. p. 182, § 188. Ξ 
So also Tacitus (Hist. v. 9)respecting 
the native kings of Juda, after the 
expulsion of the Syrian dynasty—‘‘ Sibi 
ipsi reges imposuere: qui, mobilitate 
vulgi expulsi, resumpté per arma domi- 
natione, fugas civium, urbium ever- 
siones,—jratrum, conjugum, parentum, 
neces—aliaque solita regibuse ausi,” ce, 
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exaggerated, but without his accompanying energy, in Thrasy- 


B.C. 467. 
Thrasybu- 
lus, brother 
and 
successor of 
Hiero— 
disputes 
among the 
members 


family.— 
Cruelties 
and unpo- 
pularity of 
Thrasybu- 
Ins— 
mutiny 
against him 
at Syracuse. 


bulus; who put to death many citizens, and banished 
still more, for the purpose of seizing their property, 
until at length he provoked among the Syracusans 
intense and universal hatred, shared even by many 
of the old Gelonian partisans. 
strengthen himself by increasing his mercenary force, 
: he could not prevent a general revolt from breaking 
out among the Syracusan population. 
those citizens whom Hiero had planted in his new city 
of Atma, as well as various troops from his dependent 
allies, he found himself at the head of 15,000 men, 
and master of the inner city; that is, the islet of 
Ortygia, which was the primitive settlement of 


Though he tried to 


By summoning 


Syracuse, and was not only distinct and defensible in itself, but 
also contained the docks, the shipping, and command of the 
harbour. The revolted people on their side were masters of the 
outer city, better known under its latter name of Achradina, 
which lay on the adjacent mainland of Sicily, was surrounded by 
a separate wall of its own, and was divided from Ortygia by an 


intervening space of low ground used for burials.? 


1 Respecting the topography of 
Syracuse at ie time of these dis- 
turbances, immediately preceding and 
folowing the fall of the Gelonian 
dynasty—my statements in the present 
edition will be found somewhat modi- 
tied as compared with the first. In 
describing the siege of the city by the 
Athenian army under Nikias, I found 
it necessary to study the local details 
of Thucydidés with great minuteness, 
besides consulting fuller modern 
authorities. The conclusion which I 
have formed will be found stated,— 
partly in the early part of chapter 
lix.—but chiefly in a separate disserta- 
tion annexed as an Appendix to Vol. 
vi., and iUlustrated by two plans, 
To the latter Dissertation with its 
Plans, I request the reader to refer. 

Diodérus here states (xi. 67, 68) that 
Thrasybulus was master both of the 
Island (Ortygia) and Achradina, while 
the revolted Syracusans held the rest 
of the city, of which Ityké or Tyché 
was a part. He evidently conceives 
Syracuse as payee compress, in 463 
B.C., substantially the same great space 


Though 


and the same number of four quarters 
or ΤΡ se as it afterwards came to 
contain from the time of the despot 
Dionysius down to the Roman empire, 
and as it is set forth in the description 
of Cicero (Orat. in Verr. iv. 53, 118—120) 
enumerating the four quarters Ortygia, 
Achradina, Tyché, and Neapolis. I 
believe this to be a mistake. I take 
the ἜΑΡΙ conception of the topo- 
graphy of Syracuse given by Thucydidés 
in 415 B.C., as representing in the main 
what it had been fifty years before. 
Thucydidés (vi. 3) mentions only the 
Inner City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia (ἡ πόλις ἡ évrds)-—and the Outer 
City (ἡ πόλις ἡ €£w). This latter was 
afterwards known by the name of 
Achradina, though that mame does 
not occur in Thucydidés. Dioddrus 
expressly mentions that both Ortygia 
and Achradina had each separate 
fortifications (xi. 73). 

In these disputes connected with 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, I 
conceive Thrasybulus to have held 
possession of Ortygia, which was at 
all times the inner stronghold and the 
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superior in number, yet being no match in military efficiency for 
the forces of Thrasybulus, they were obliged to invoke aid from 
the other cities in Sicily, as well as from the Sikel tribes— 
proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty as the common enemy of 
freedom in the island, and holding out universal independence 
as the reward of victory. It was fortunate for them that there 
was no brother-despot like the powerful Théro to espouse the 
cause Of Thrasybulus. Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and 
even the Sikel tribes, all responded to the call with alacrity, so 
that a large force, both military and naval, came to reinforce the 
Syracusans; and Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in 
naval action, next on land, was obliged to shut himself up in 
Ortygia, where he soon found his situation hopeless. He 
accordingly opened a negotiation with his opponents, which 
ended in his abdication and retirement to Lokri, while the 
mercenary troops whom he had brought together were also 
permitted to depart unmolested! The expelled Thrasybulus 
afterwards lived and died as a private citizen at Lokri—a very 
different fate from that which had befallen Thrasydeus (son of 
Théro) at Megara, though both seem to have given the same 
provocation. 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eighteen years.? Its fall was nothing 


oe B.C. 465. 
less than an extensive revolution throughout Sicily. ixpulsion 
Among the various cities of the island there had putus, and 

4 . . ti ti 
grown up many petty despots, each with his separate o#tncvion 
mercenary force; acting as the instruments, and Gelonian 

YAS. 


relying on the protection, of the great despot at 
Syracuse. All these were now expelled, and governments more 
or less democratical were established everywhere.’ The sons of 
Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little longer at Rhégium and 


additional facility for civil dispute, if 
there were any causes abroad tending 
to foment it; conformably to a remark 


most valuable portion of Syracuse; 
insomuch that under the Roman 
dominion, Marcellus prohibited any 


native Syracusan from dwelling in it 
(Cicero cont. Verr. v. 32—84, 38, 98). 
The enemies of Thrasybulus, on the 
contrary, I conceive to have occupied 
Achradina. aoe 
There is no doubt that this bisection 
of Syracuse into two separate forti- 
fications must have afforded great 


of Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, 12), which the 
hilosopher illustrates by reference to 

Kolophon and Notium, as well as to 
the insular and continental portions of 
Blazomens. 

1 Dioddr. ix. 67, 68. 

2 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 23. 

3 Diodér, xi. 68. 
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Messéné, but the citizens of these two towns at length followed 
the general example, compelled them to retire, and began their 
era of freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus been expelled, the 
Popular free governments established in their place were 
govern. exposed at first to much difficulty and collision. It 
Sed has been already mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Théro, 


inallthe 'Thrasydeeus, Thrasybulus, &c., had all condemned 


Sicilian 


cities— many citizens to exile with confiscation of property, 
ge and had planted on the soil new citizens and 
une ous mercenaries, in numbers no less considerable. To 
ua aoe what race these mercenaries belonged, we are not 


of new told: it is probable that they were only in part 
citizensand Greeks, Such violent mutations, both of persons and 
domiciliated property, could not occur without raising bitter 


Gelonian conflicts, of interest as well as of feeling, between the 
princes. —_ old, the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon 
as the iron hand of compression was removed. This source of 
angry dissension was common to all the Sicilian cities, but in 
none did it flow more profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, 
the new mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus had retired 
at the same time with him, many of them to the Hieronian city 
of Alina, from whence they had been brought. But there yet 
remained the more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero; the former alone having enrolled 
10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained. What part these 
Gelonian citizens had taken in the late revolution, we do 
not find distinctly stated: they seem not to have supported 
Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them took part 
against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public assembly 
of the Syracusans was convened, in which the first resolution was, 
to provide for the religious commemoration of the event, by 
erecting a colossal statute of Zeus Eleutherius, and by celebrating 
an annual festival to be called the Eleutheria, with solemn matches 
and sacrifices. They next proceeded to determine the political 
constitution, and such was the predominant reaction, doubtless 


1 Diodér. xi. 76. 
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aggravated by the returned exiles, of hatred and fear against the 
expelled dynasty, that the whole body of new citizens, who had 
been domiciliated under Gelo and Hiero, were declared ineligible 
to magistracy or honour. This harsh and sweeping disqualifica- 
tion, falling at once upon ἃ numerous minority, naturally provoked 
renewed irritation and civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most 
warlike individuals in the state, and occupying, as favoured 
partisans of the previous dynasty, the inner section of Syracuse? 
—Ortygia—placed themselves in open revolt; while yi nal 
the general mass of citizens, masters of the outer city, dissensions 
: : .. and com- 
were not strong enough to assail with success this bats in 
defensible position? But they contrived to block it © 
up nearly altogether, and to intercept both its supplies and its 
communication with the country, by means of a new fortification 
carried out from the outer city towards the Great Harbour, and 
stretching between Ortygia and Epipole. The garrison within 
could thus only obtain supplies at the cost of perpetual conflicts, 
This disastrous internal war continued for some months, with 
many partial engagements both by land and sea, whereby the 
general body of citizens became accustomed to arms, while a 
chosen regiment of 600 trained volunteers acquired especial effi- 
ciency. Unable to maintain themselves longer, the Gelonians 


1 Aristotle (Politic. v. 2,11) mentions 
as one of his illustrations of the mis- 
chief of receiving new citizens, that the 
Syracusans, after the Gelonian dynasty, 
admitted the foreign mercenaries to 
citizenship, and from hence came to 
sedition and armed conflict. But the 
incident cannot fairly be quoted in 
illustration of that principle which he 
bringsitto support. The mercenaries, 
so long as the dynasty lasted, had been 
the first citizens in the community ; 
after its overthrow, they became the 
inferior, and were rendered inadmis- 
sible to honours. It is hardly matter 
of surprise that so great a change of 

osition excited them to rebel: but this 
is nota case properly adducible to prove 
the difficulty of adjusting matters with 
new-coming citizens. 

After the expulsion of Agathoklés 
from Syracuse, nearly two centuries 
after these events, the same quarrel 
and sedition were renewed, by the ex- 
clusion of his mercenaries from magis- 
tracy and posts of honour (Diodér. xxi. 


Fragm. p. 282). 


2Diodér. xi. 78, Οἱ δὲ Συρακούσιοι 
πάλιν ἐμπεσόντες εἰς ταραχὴν, τὸ λοιπὸν 
τῆς πόλεως κάτεσχον, καὶ τὸ πρὸς τὰς 
᾿Ἐπιπολὰς τετραμμένον αὐτῆς ἐπετείχι- 
σαν, καὶ πολλὴν ἀσφάλειαν ἑαυτοῖς κατ- 

' εὐθὺ γὰρ τῆς ἐπὶ τ' ; 
τους ἀφεστηκότας evXEpws εἰργον 
“ὺ τῶν ἐπιτηδείων ἐποίησαν ἀπο. 
ely, ᾿ 

Diodérns here repeats the same 
misconception as I have noticed in a 
previous note. He supposes that the 
Gelonians were in possession both of 
Ortygia and of Achradina, whereas 
they were only in possession of the 
former, as Thrasybulus had been in 
the former contest. 

The opposing party were in posses- 
sion of the outer city or Achradina: 
and ib would be easy for them, by 
throwing out a fortification between 
Epipole and the Great Harbour, to 
straiten the communication of Orie 
with the country around; as may be 
seen by referring to the Plans of Syra- 
cuse annexed to Vol. vi. of thig 


History. 
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were forced to hazard a general battle, which, after an obstinate 
struggle, terminated in their complete defeat. The chosen band 
of 600, who had eminently contributed to this victory, received 
from their fellow-citizens a crown of honour, and a reward of one 
mina per head.! 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are indi- 

cated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything 

Defeat a fe . 
of the. of the political arrangements which resulted from so 
Geoniame importantavictory. Probably many of the Gelonians 
madeinto were expelled; but we may assume as certain that 
one popular ἢ ΣᾺΝ 
govern- they were deprived of the dangerous privilege of a sepa- 
ΘΈΩΝ, rate residence in the inner stronghold or islet Ortygia.? 

Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced disorders analo- 

; gous in character to those of Syracuse. At Gela, at 
Disorders Agrigentum, at Himera, the reaction against the 
Sicilian ci- QGelonian dynasty had brought back in crowds the 
ties, arising ; ἢ ae ς : ᾿ 
fromthe dispossessed exiles ; who, claiming restitution of their 
return of | properties and influence, found their demands sus- 
ae been , tained by the population generally. The Katanzans, 


underthe Whom Hiero had driven from their own city to 
Gelonian 


dynasty. Leontini, in order that he might convert Katana into 
ak. his own settlement Attna, assembled in arms and 


allied themselves with the Sikel prince Duketius, to 
reconquer their former home and to restore to the Sikels that 
which Hiero had taken from them for enlargement of the Ainxan 
territory. They were aided by the Syracusans, to whom the 
neighbourhood of these Hieronian partisans was dangerous ; but 
they did not accomplish their object until after a long contest 
and several battles with the Aitneans. A convention was at 
length concluded, by which the latter evacuated Katana and were 
allowed to occupy the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of 
Ennesia or Inessa, upon which they bestowed the name of Attna,3 
with monuments commemorating Hiero as the founder—while 
the tomb of the latter at Katana was demolished by the restored 
inhabitants. 


1 Diodér. xi. 72, 73, 74. Scipio oF the suites oat in 

: : 6. market-place o mophipolis, in 

2 Diodorus, xiv. 7. honour of the Athenian Agnon the 

3 Diodérus, xi. 76; Strabo, vi. 268  Qikist, after the revolt of that city 
Compare, as an analogous event, the from Athens (Thucyd. v. 11). 
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These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be 80 
intolerable, that a general congress was held between 
the various cities to adjust them. It was determined 
by joint resolution to re-admit the exiles and to extrude 
the Gelonian settlers everywhere: but an establish- 
ment was provided for these latter in the territory of 
Messéné. It appears that the exiles received back 
their property, or at least an assignment of other lands 
in compensation for it, The inhabitants of Gela were 
enabled to provide for their own exiles by re-establish- 
ing the city of Kamarina,! which had been conquered from Syracuse 
by Hippokratés despot of Gela, but which Gelo, on transferring 
his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion of the Syracusan terri- 
tory, conveying its inhabitants to the city of Syracuse. The 
Syracusans now renounced the possession of it—a cession to be 
explained probably by the fact, that among the new-comers 
transferred by Gelo to Syracuse, there were included not only the 
previous Kamarinzans, but also many who had before been 
citizens of Gela.? For these men, now obliged to quit Syracuse, 
it would be convenient to provide an abode at Kamarina, as well 
as for the other restored Geloan exiles; and we may further 
presume that this new city served as a receptacle for other home- 
less citizens from all parts of the island. It was consecrated by 
the Geloans as an independent city, with Dorian rites and 
customs: its lands were distributed anew, and among its settlers 
were men rich enough to send prize chariots to Peloponnésus, as 
well as to pay for odes of Pindar. The Olympic victories of the 
Kamarinean Psaumis secured for his new city an Hellenic cele- 
brity, at a moment when it had hardly yet emerged from the 
hardships of an initiatory settlement.? 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Sicily against the 
high-handed violences of the previous despots. We are only 
enabled to follow it generally, but we see that all their trans- 


General 
cong 


promise 
the exiles 


Kamarin 
again re- 
stored as a 
separate 
autonomous 
city. 


1Dioddr. xi, 76. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Ka- 
μαρίναν μὲν Τελῶον κατοικίσαντες ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς κατεκληρούχησαν. ; 
ὲ see the note of Wesseling upon this 
passage. There can be little doubt 
that in Thucydidés (vi. 5) the correction 
of κατῳκίσθη ὑπὸ Τελώων (in place of 
ὑπὸ Τέλωνος) is correct. 


2 Herodot. vii. 155. : 

δ 396 the fourth and fifth Olympic 
odes of Pindar, referred to Olympiad 
82, or 452 B.C., about nine years after 
the Geloans had re-established Kama- 
rina. Tay νέοικον ἕδραν (Olymp. v. 9); 
an ἀμαχανίας ἄγων és φάος τόνδε δᾶμον 


᾿στῶν (Olymp. ¥. 14). 
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plantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and all 
their arrangements overthrown. In the correction of 
Reactionary at : 8 ᾿ 
feelings the past injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice 
a υϑὰὲ was in many cases committed, nor are we surprised 
despotism, to hear that at Syracuse many new enrolments 


favour of of citizens took place without any rightful claim,} 
prem probably accompanied by grants of land. The 
mentat reigning feeling αὖ Syracuse would now be quite 
andinthe opposite to that of the days of Gelo, when the Demos 
other cities. Oo» ageregate of small self-working proprietors was 
considered as “a troublesome yoke-fellow,” fit only to be sold 
into slavery for exportation. Itis highly probable that the new 
table of citizens now prepared included that class of men in larger 
number than ever, on principles analogous to the liberal enrol- 
ments of Kleisthenés at Athens. In spite of all the confusion 
however with which this period of popular government opens, 
lasting for more than fifty years until the despotism of the elder 
Dionysius, we shall find it far the best and most prosperous 
portion of Sicilian history, We shall arrive at it in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
ΤΑ the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will 
Greeks— exhaust the whole of our knowledge. Rhégium, with 
destructive its despots Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as 

a Sicilian city, and has been noticed as such in the 
and of stream of Sicilian politics. But it is also involved in 
Rhégium. the only event which has been preserved to us 
respecting this portion of the history of the Italian Greeks. It 
was about the year B.c. 473 that the Tarentines undertook an 
expedition against their non-Hellenic neighbours the Iapygians, 
in hopes of conquering Hyria and the other towns belonging to 
them. Mikythus, despot of Rhégium, against the will of his 
citizens, despatched 3000 of them by constraint as auxiliaries to 
the Tarentines. But the expedition proved signally disastrous 
to both, The Iapygians, to the number of 20,000 men, 
encountered the united Grecian forces in the field, and com- 
pletely defeated them. The battle having taken place in a 


Δ Diodér. xi. 86. πολλῶν ε 
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hostile country, it seems that the larger portion both of Rhegians 
and Tarentines perished, insomuch that Herodotus pronounces 
it to have been the greatest Hellenic slaughter within his 
knowledge! Of the Tarentines slain a great proportion were 
opulent and substantial citizens, the loss of whom sensibly 
affected the government of the city, strengihening the Demos, 
and rendering the constitution more democratical In what 
particulars the change consisted we do not know: the expression 
of Aristotle gives reason to suppose that even before this event 
the constitution had been popular.? 


1 Herodot. vii. 170; Diodér. xi. 52. 
The latter asserts that the Iapygian 
victors divided their forces, part of 


geography of southern Italy, to talk of 
pursuit and flight from Japygia to Rhé- 


them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those 
who followed the former were so rapid 
in their movements, that they entered 
(he says) along with the fugitives into 
the town of Rhégium, and even became 
masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact that 
Rhégium continues afterwards, as be- 
fore, under the rule of Mikythus, we 
may remark that Diodérus must have 


gium. 

2 Aristotel. Polit. v. 2, 8. Aristotle 
has another passage (vi. 3, 5)in which 
he comments on the government of 
Tarentum: and O. Miiller applies this 
second passage to illustrate the parti- 
cular constitutional changes which were 
made after the Iapygian disaster. ἢ 
think this juxtaposition of the two 
passages unauthorized : there is noth- 
ing at all to connect them together. 
See History of the Dorians, iii 9, 


formed to himself a strange idea of the 14. 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 


FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATHA AND MYKALE DOWN TO 
THE DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDE 


Arver having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 


Causes of  ~°!X68, and the little which he accomplished, natu- 


the dis- rally provokes both a contempt for Persian force and 
grace of 81 admiration for the comparative handful of men by 
Pays whom they were so ignominiously beaten. Both 
rom Greece 


quis own these sentiments are just, but both are often exag- 
foco, -gerated beyond the point which attentive contempla- 
qualityand tion of the facts will justify. The Persian mode of 
slackness , : ᾿ 

ofmostef making war (which we may liken to that of the 


Tena to modern Turks,' now that the period of their energetic 
exaggerate § fanaticism has passed away) was in a high degree 
of the disorderly and inefficient. The men indeed, indi- 
Greeks. = vidually taken, especially the native Persians, were 
not deficient in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms and their 
organization were wretched, and their leaders yet worse. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, in individual 
bravery, were incomparably superior in soldier-like order as well 
asin arms; but here too the leadership was defective, and the 
disunion a constant source of peril. Those who, like Plutarch 
(or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his treatise on the Malignity 

1 Mr. Waddington’s Letters from the stupidity of Turkish warfare: 


Greece, describing the Greek revolu- compare also the second volume of the 
tion of 1821, will convey a good idea of Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iii. 
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of Herodotus, insist on acknowledging nothing but magnanimity 
and heroism in the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these 
critical years, are forced to deal harshly with the inestimable 
witness on whom our knowledge of the facts depends. That 
Witness intimates plainly that, in spite of the devoted courage 
displayed not less by the vanquished at Thermopylae, than by 
the victors at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the 
imbecility, cowardice, and credulous rashness of Xerxés Had 
he indeed possessed either the personal energy of Cyrus or the 
judgment of Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excel- 
lence of management, or any intimacy of union, could have pre- 
served the Greeks against so great a superiority of force. But it 
is certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have 
been unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of 
generalship and a more hearty spirit of co-operation than that 
which they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we 
shall see the tables turned, and the united forces of 
Greece under Alexander of Macedon becoming in- 
vaders of Persia. We shall find that in Persia no 


Comparison 
of the 
invasion of 


Greece by 
Xerxés with 


improvement has taken place during this long interval 
—that the scheme of defence under Darius Codoman- 
nus labours under the same defects as that of attack 
under Xerxés—that there is the same blind and 
exclusive confidence in pitched battles with superior 
numbers *—that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian 
and of Charidemus is despised like that of Demaratus 
and Artemisia—that Darius Codomannns, essentially 
of the same stamp as Xerxés, is hurried into the battle 


the invasion 
of Persia 
afterwards 
by Alex- 
ander the 
improve- 
ment in 
warfare 
among the 
Persians 
during that 
interval of 
150 years 


of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that which Serevent 
threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis—and that among the 


the Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even 


appear to have lost that individual gallantry which they dis- 
played so conspicuously at Platea. But on the Grecian side, the 
improvement in every way is very great: the orderly courage of 
the soldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the 


1 Thucyd. i, 69, ἐπιστάμενοι καὶ τὸν 3 Thucyd. i, 142, πλήθει τὴν ἀμαθίαν 
βάρβαρον αὐτὸν περὶ αὐτῷ τὰ πλείω σῴφα- θρασύνοντες, &C. 
λέντα, &. : compare Thucyd. vi. 33. 
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generalship and power of military combination has reached a 
point unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 
science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, 
and will be found to go through various stages—Demosthenés 
and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Xenophéin—Agesilaus— 
Iphikratés—Epameinondas—Philip of Macedon—Alexander:? for 
the Macedonian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, though 
extending and applying them with a personal energy peculiar to 
themselves, and with advantages of position such as no Athenian 
or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison between the 
invasion of Xerxés and that of Alexander, we contrast the 
progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald and stimulus to 
the like spirit in Europe, with the stationary mind of Asia, 
occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but never 
appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either for a 
war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxés that those new powers of 
Progressive combination, political as well as military, which 
spiritin lighten up Grecian history during the next century 
° τη μὲ and more, take their rise. They are brought into 
Athenian agency through the altered position and character of 
initiative. the Athenians—improvers, to a certain extent, of 
military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manceuvring in Greece—and the earliest of all Greeks 
who showed themselves capable of organizing and directing the 
joint action of numerous allies and dependents: thus uniting the 
two distinctive qualities of the Homeric Agamemnén*—ability in 
command, with vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Conduct of Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could 
eer ὭΣ hardly be said to oceupy any ostensible rank above 
of the that of an ordinary member. The post of second 
heen, dignity in the line at Platea had indeed been adjudged 
Hat τὶ end 10 her, yet only after a contending claim from Tegea. 
after thas But without any difference in ostensible rank, she was 
Syeue in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same 


1See a remarkable passage in the 2 Auddrepov, βασιλεύς τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς, Kpa 
third Philippic of Demosthenés, 6. 10, τερός τ᾽ ΑΙ τής, ey 
p. 123. Homer, Dliad, iii, 179, 
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power as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had certainly 
done more, than all the other allies put together. Even on land 
at Platea, her hoplites had manifested a combination of bravery, 
discipline, and efficiency against the formidable Persian cavalry, 
superior even to the Spartans. No Athenian officer had committed 
80 perilous an act of disobedience as the Spartan Amompharetus. 
After the victory of Mykalé, when the Peloponnesians all hastened 
home to enjoy their triumph, the Athenian forces did not shrink 
from prolonged service for the important object of clearing the 
Hellespont, thus standing forth as the willing and forward 
champions of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. Besides these 
exploits of Athens collectively, the only two individuals, gifted 
with any talents for command, whom this momentous contest had 
thrown up, were both of them Athenians: first, Themistoklés ; 
next, Aristeidés. from the beginning to the end of the struggle, 
Athens had displayed an unreserved Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
which had been most ungenerously requited by the Pelopon- 
nesians, who had kept within their Isthniian walls, and betrayed 
Attica twice to hostile ravage; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably, 
but the second time by a culpable neglect in postponing their 
outward march against Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians 
could not but feel that, while they had left Attica unprotected, 
they owed their own salvation at Salamis altogether to the 
dexterity of Themistoklés and to the imposing Athenian naval 
force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no 
mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost p,orpeaings 
for the time even their city and country, with a large cen 
proportion of their movable property irrecoverably to restore 
destroyed, we might naturally expect to find the hase 
former, if not lending their grateful and active aid to tae 
repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially welcom- the Pelopon- 
ing the restoration of the ruined city by its former "°4™ 
inhabitants. Instead of this, we find the selfishness again 
prevalent among them. Ill-will and mistrust for the future, 
ageravated by an admiration which they could not help feeling, 
overlay all their gratitude and sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle of 
Plateea, found a desolate home to harbour them. Their country 
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was laid waste, their city Lurnt or destroyed, so that there 
remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian officers 
had taken up their quarters, and their fortifications for the most 
part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to bring home 
their families and effects from the temporary places of shelter at 
Trezén, Aigina, and Salamis. After providing what was 
indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they began to 
rebuild their city and its fortifications on a scale of enlarged size 
in every direction.’ But as soon as they were seen to be employed 
on this indispensable work, without which neither political 
existence nor personal safety was practicable, the allies took the 
alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and urged her to arrest the 
work. In the front of these complainants probably stood the 
Aiginetans, as the old enemies of Athens, and as having most to 
apprehend from her might at sea. The Spartans, perfectly 
sympathizing with the jealousy and uneasiness of their allies, 
were even disposed, from old association, to carry their dislike of 
fortifications still further, so that they would have been pleased 
to see all the other Grecian cities systematically defenceless like 
Sparta itself? But while sending an embassy to Athens, to offer 
a friendly remonstrance against the project of re-fortifying the 
city, they could not openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise 
of aright common to every autonomous community. Nor did 
they even venture, at a moment when the events of the past 
months were fresh in every one’s remembrance, to divulge their 
real jealousies as to the future. They affected to offer prudential 
reasons against the scheme, founded on the chance of a future 
Persian invasion; in which case it would be a dangerous 
advantage for the invader to find any fortified city outside of 
Peloponnésus to further his operations, as Thébes had recently 
seconded Mardonius. They proposed to the Athenians therefore, 
not merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also to 
assist them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond 
the limits of Peloponnésus—promising shelter within the Isthmus, 
in case of need, to all exposed parties, 


1 Thueyd. i. 89. . ξυμμάχων ἐξοτρυνόντων καὶ φοβουμένων 
ke Thucyd. i, 90, , τὰ μὲν καὶ αὐτοὶ τοῦ τε ναυτικοῦ αὐτῶν τὸ πλῆθος, ὃ πρὶν 
ἥδιον ἂν ὁρῶντες μήτ' ἐκείνους μήτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐχ ὑπῆρχε, καὶ τὴν ἐς τὸν Μηδικὸν πό- 
μηδένα τεῖχος ἔχοντα, τὸ δὲ πλέον, τῶν Δλεέμον τόλμαν γενομένην. 
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A statesman like Themistoklés was not likely to be imposed 

upon by this diplomacy ; but he saw that the Spartans 44 
: agem 

had the power of preventing the work if they chose, of Themi- 
and that it could only be executed by the help of ames 
successful deceit. By his advice the Athenians dis- ἴον the 

β Ἶ enians 
missed the Spartan envoys, saying that they would the oppor. 


themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. Ἔα Ἀν 
Accordingly Themistoklés himself was presently *bel city. 
despatched thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter 
into explanations with the Spartan authorities. But his two 
colleagues, Aristeidés and Abronichus, by previous concert, were 
tardy in arriving, and he remained inactive at Sparta, making 
use of their absence as an excuse for not even demanding an 
audience, yet affecting surprise that their coming was so long 
delayed. But while Aristeidés and Abronichus, the other two 
envoys, were thus studiously kept back, the whole population of 
Athens laboured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women, and 
children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during this 
precious interval. Neither private houses nor sacred edifices 
were spared to furnish materials; and such was their ardour in 
the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united at Sparta, 
the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least to attempt 
defence. Yet the interval had been long enough to prevoke 
suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans; while the more 
watchful Aiginetans sent them positive intelligence that the wall 
was rapidly advancing. 

Themistoklés, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained towards 
him was at that time so great, that his assurance? obtained for 
some time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again raised 
suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to these, 
Themistoklés urged the Ephors to send envoys of their own to 
Athens, and thus convince themselves of the state of the facts. 
They unsuspectingly acted upon his recommendation, while he at 
the same time transmitted a private communication to Athens, 
desiring that the envoys might not be suffered to depart until the 
safe return of himself and his colleagues, which he feared might 


1Thuocyd. 1. 91. τῷ μὲν Θεμιστοκλεῖ ἐπείθοντο διὰ φιλίαν αὐτοῦ. 
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be denied them when his trick came to be divulged. Aristeidés 
and Abronichus had now arrived—the wall was announced to be 
of a height at least above contempt—and Themistoklés at ence 
threw off the mask. He avowed the stratagem practised—told 
the Spartans that Athens was already fortified sufficiently to 
ensure the safety and free-will of its inhabitants—and warned 
them that the hour of constraint was now past, the Athenians 
being in-a condition to define and vindicate for themselves their 
own rights and duties in reference to Sparta and the allies. He 
reminded them that the Athenians had always been found 
competent to judge for themselves, whether in joint consultation, 
or in any separate affair such as the momentous crisis of abandon- 
ing their city and taking to their ships. They had now, in the 
exercise of this self-judgment, resolved on fortifying their city, 
as a step indispensable to themselves and advantageous even to 
the allies generally. No equal or fair interchange of opinion 
could subsist, unless all the allies had equal means of defence ; 
either all must be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified as well 
as the rest. 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which showed 
Rigas that they had not only been detected in a dishonest 
eae purpose, but completely outwitted, they were at the 
of the same time overawed by the decisive tone of Themi- 
Spartans stoklés, whom they never afterwards forgave. To 
amen) ofthe arrest beforehand erection of the walls, would have 

; been practicable, thoughnot perhaps without difficulty ; 
to deal by force with the fact accomplished was perilous in a 
high degree. Moreover the inestimable services just rendered by 
Athens became again predominant in their minds, so that 
sentiment and prudence for the time coincided. They affected 
therefore to accept the communication without manifesting any 
offence, nor had they indeed put forward any pretence which 
required to be formally retracted. The envoys on both sides 
returned home, and the Athenians completed their fortifications 
without obstruction.? yet not without murmurs on the part of 


1 Thucyd. i. 91, Οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ' εἶναι 2 We are fortunate enough to possess 
μὴ ἀπὸ ἀντιπάλον παρασκενῆς ὁμοῖόν τι this narrative, respecting the rebuild. 
ἢ ἴσον ἐς τὸ κοινὸν βουλεύεσθαι. "Ἢ ingof the walls of Athens, as recounted 
πάντας οὖν ἀτειχίστους ἔφη χρῆναι ξυμ- by Thucydidés, It is the first incident 
μαχεῖν, ἢ καὶ rade νομίζειν ὀρθῶς ἔχειν, which he relates, in that general sketch 
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the allies, who bitterly reproached Sparta afterwards for having 
let slip this golden opportunity of arresting the growth of the 
giant.t 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture 
of audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had 


just eluded the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, fis in ; 
was well calculated to ageravate their uneasiness, On pot ae 
the other hand, to the Athenians, the mere hint of tervention 
intervention to debar them from that common. right Athenian 
eelings. 


of self-defence which was exercised by every 
autonomous city except Sparta, must have appeared outrageous 
injustice—ageravated by the fact that it was brought upon them 
by their peculiar sufferings in the common cause, and by the very 
allies who without their devoted forwardness would now have 
been slaves of the Great King, And the intention of the allies to 
obstruct the fortifications must have been known to every soul in 
Athens, from the universal press of hands required to hurry the 
work and escape interference ; just as it was proclaimed to after- 
generations by the shapeless fragments and irregular structure of 
the wall, in which even sepulchral stones and inscribed columns 
were seen imbedded.2 Assuredly the sentiment connected with 
this work—performed as it was alike by rich and poor, strong and 
weak—men, women, and children—must have been intense as 
well as equalizing. All had endured the common miseries of 
exile, all had contributed to the victory, all were now sharing 
the same fatigue for the defence of their recovered city, in order 
to counterwork the ungenerous hindrance of their Peloponnesian 
allies. We must take notice of these stirring circumstances, 
peculiar to the Athenians and acting upon a generation which 
had now been nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and 
had achieved unaided the victory of Marathén—if we would 


of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian war, which precedes his 
professed history (i. 89-92), Diodérus 
(xi. 39, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklés, ὁ. 
19), and Cornelius Nepos (Themist. ὃ. 
6, 7) seem all to have followed Thucy- 
didés, though Plutarch also notices a 
statement of Theopompus, to the effect 
that Themistoklés accomplished his 
object by bribing the Ephors. This 
would not be improbable in itself, nor 
is it inconsistent with the narrative of 


Thucydidés; but the latter either had 
not heard or did not believe it. 


1 Thucyd. i. 69. Kai τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι 
(says the Corinthian envoy addressing 
the Lacedemonians), τό τε πρῶτον ἐάσαν- 
τες αὑτοὺς (the Athenians) τὴν πόλιν 
μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ 
μακρὰ στῆσαι τείχη, &e. 

2Thucyd. i. 98, Cornelins Nepos 


(Themist. c. 7) exaggerates this into a 
foolish conceit, 


4—-22 
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understand that still stronger burst of aggressive activity, 
persevering self-confidence, and aptitude as well as thirst for 
command—together with that still wider spread of democratical 
organization—which marks their character during the age 
immediately following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on ἃ scale not 
Enlarge unworthy of the future grandeur of the city. Its 
Tot circuit was sixty stadia, or about seven miles, with the 
of Athens. acropolis nearly in the centre; but the circuit of the 
previous walls is unknown, so that we are unable to measure the 
extent of that enlargement which Thucydidés testifies to have 
been carried out on every side. It included within the town the 
three hills of the Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museum ; while on 
the south of the town it was carried for a space even on the 
southern bank of the Llissus, thus also comprising the fountain 
Kallirrhoé.+ In spite of the excessive hurry in which it was 
raised, the structure was thoroughly solid and sufficient against 
every external enemy ; but there is reason to believe that its very 
Jarge inner area was never filled with buildings. Hmpty spaces, 
for the temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in from the 
country with their property, were eminently useful to a Grecian 
city-community ; to none more useful than to the Athenians, 
whose principal strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens 
habitually resided in large proportion in their separate demes 
throughout Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished : the 
city was made secure against external enemies, But Themi- 
stoklés, to whom the Athenians owed the late successful stratagem, 
and whose influence must have been much strengthened by its 
success, had conceived plans of a wider and more ambitious range. 
He had been the original adviser of the great maritime start 
taken by his countrymen, as well as of the powerful naval force 
which they had created during the last few years, and which had 


1 ¥or the dimensions and direction The plan of Athens, prepared by 
of the Themistoklean walls of Athens, Kiepert after his own researches and 
see especially the excellent Treatise of published among his recent maps, 
Forchhainmer—Topographievon Athen adopts for the most part the ideas of 
—pubished in the Kieler Philologische Forchhammer as to the course of the 
Studien, Kiel, 1841. walls. 
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so recently proved their salvation. He saw in that force both the 
only chance of salvation for the future, in case the Per- Large plans 
sians should renew their attack by sea—a contingency οὗ Themi- 

P : stoklés for 
at that time seemingly probable—and boundless the naval 
prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian coasts oS μὴ 


: ment of 
and islands. It was the great engine of defence, of {89 city— 


fortified 


offence, and of ambition. To continue this movement town and 
required much less foresight and genius than to begin it. aa ted at 
Themistoklés, the moment that the walls of the city Fetenss 
had been finished, brought back the attention of his and thick- 
countrymen to those wooden walls which had served jecte for 
the walls. 


them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. He 
prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe and 
adequate, by the enlargement and fortification of the Peireus. 
This again was only the prosecution of an enterprise previously 
begun ; for he had already, while in office two or three years 
before,! made his countrymen sensible that the open roadstead of 
Phalérum was thoroughly insecure, and had prevailed upon them 
to improve and employ in part the more spacious harbours of 
Peirseus and Munychia—three natural basins, all capable of being 
closed and defended. Something had then been done towards the 
enlargement of this port, though it had probably been subsequently 
ruined by the Persian invaders. But Themistoklés now resumed 


1 Thucyd. i. 93. "Evercore δὲ καὶ τοῦ 
Πειραιῶς τὰ λοιπὰ ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς οἶκο- 
δομεῖν (ὑπῆρκτο δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρότερον ἐπὶ 
τῆς ἐκείνου ἀρχῆς, ἧς κατ' ἐνιαυτὸν ᾿Αθη- 


him (πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρξε Θεμιστοκλῆς 
ἐνιαυτὸν éva), in which I apprehend 
that he is not borne out by the analogy 
of the language: ἐνιαυτὸν ἕνα in the 


ναίοις ἦρξε). 

Upon which words the Scholiast 
observes (Kar évavrov)—Kara τινα 
ἐνιαυτν ἡγεμὼν ἐγένετο" mpd δὲ 
τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρξε Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐνιαὺ- 
τὸν ἕνα, 

It seems hardly possible, having no 
fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
determine to which of the preceding 
years Thucydidés means to refer this 
ἀρχή of Themistoklés. Mr. Fynes Clin- 
ton, after discussing the opinions of 
Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Hel- 
lenici, ad ann. 481 8.c., and Preface, p. 
xv.), inserts Themistoklés as Archon 
Eponymus in 481 B.c., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxés, and supposes 
the Peireus to have been commenced 
in that year. This is not in itself im- 
pee ; but he cites the Scholiast as 


ving asserted the same thing before 


accusative case denotes only the dura- 
tion of ἀρχή, not the position of the 
year (compare Thucyd. tii. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydidés 
meant to designate Themistoklés as 
having been Archon Eponymus, or even 
as having been one of the nine Archons, 
He may ‘have meant “ during the year 
when Themistoklés was Stratégus (or 
reneral),” and the explanation of the 
Scholiast, who employs the word jye- 
μών, rather implies that he so under- 
stood it. The Stratégi were annual as 
well as the Archons. Now we know 
that Themistoklés was one of the 
generals in 480 B.C., and that he com- 
manded in Thessaly, at Artemisium, 
and at Salamis. The Peireus may 
have been begun in the early part of 
480 B.C., when Xerxés was already on 
his march, or at least at Sardis. 
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the scheme on a scale far grander than he could then have 
ventured to propose—a scale which demonstrates the vast 
auguries present to his mind respecting the destinies of Athens. 
Peireeus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a fortified 
space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall far more 
elaborate and unassailable. The wall which surrounded them, 
sixty stadia in circuit! was intended by him to be so stupendous, 
both in height and thickness, as to render assault hopeless, and 
to enable the whole military population to act on shipboard, 
leaving only old men and boys as a garrison? We may judge 
how vast his project was, when we learn that the wall, though in | 
practice always found sufficient, was only carried up to half the 
height which he had contemplated. In respect to thickness, 
however, his ideas were exactly followed: two carts meeting one 
another brought stones which were laid together right and left 
on the outer side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel 
walls, between which the interior space (of course at least as broad 
as the joint breadth of the two carts) was filled up, “not with 
rubble, in the usual manner of the Greeks, but constructed, 
throughout the whole thickness, of squared stones, clamped 
together with metal”.4 The result was a solid wall, probably 
not less than fourteen or fifteen feet thick, since it was intended 
to carry so very unusual a height. In the exhortations whereby 
he animated the people to this fatiguing and costly work, he 
laboured to impress upon them that Peirzeus was of more value 
to them ‘than Athens itself, and that it afforded a shelter into 
which, if their territory should be again overwhelmed by a 
superior land force, they might securely retire, with full liberty 
of that maritime action in which they were a match for all the 
world.’ We may even suspect that if Themistoklés could have 
followed his own feelings, he would have altered the site of the 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 

2Thueyd. i. 93. 

3Thucyd. i. 93. τὸ δὲ ὕψος ἥμισν 

é 3 , @ nn ᾿ 
μάλιστα ἐτελέσθη οὗ διενοεῖτο" ἐβούλετο 
γὰρ τῷ μεγέθει καὶ τῷ πάχει ἀφιστάναι 
τὰς τῶν πολεμίων ἐπιβουλὰς, ἀνθρώπων 
τε ἐνόμιζεν ὀλίγων καὶ τῶν ἀχρειοτάτων 
ἀρκέσειν τὴν φυλακὴν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους ἐς 
τὰς ναῦς ἐσβήσεσθαι, 


ὁ Thucyd.i.93, The expressions are 


those of Colonel Leake, derived from 
inspection of the scanty remnant of 
these famous walls still to be seen— 
Topography of Athens, ch, ix. p. 411: 
see edit. p. 293, Germ. transl, Compare 
Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the 
aegis of the wall of Nephelokok- 
ygia. 

8 Thucyd. i, 98 (compare Cornel. 
Nepos, Themistok. 6. 6). ταῖς ναυσὶ 
πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀνθίστασθαι, 
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city from Athens to Peirseus: the attachment of the people to 
their ancient and holy rock doubtless prevented any such pro- 
position. Nor did he at that time, probably, contemplate the 
possibility of those long walls which in a few years afterwards 
consolidated the two cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we shall hear from Periklés, who espoused Advantages 
and carried out the large ideas of Themistoklés, this ofthe 


: ~ enlargedand 
same language about the capacity of Athens to sustain fortified 


‘ ‘ ΡῈ harbour— 
a great power exclusively or chiefly upon maritime increase of 
action, But the Athenian empire was then an estab- Meties and 
lished reality, whereas in the time of Themistoklés it at Athens. 
was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, surpassed as they were 
by the future reality, mark that extraordinary power of practical 
divination which Thucydidés so emphatically extolsin him. And 
it proves the exuberant hope which had now passed into the 
temper of the Athenian people, when we find them, on the faith 
of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise of so much 
toil and expense; and that too when just returned from exile 
into a desolated country, at a moment of private distress and 
public impoverishment. 

However, Peirzeus served other purposes besides its direct use 
as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications and 
the protection of the Athenian navy were well calculated to call 
back those metics or resident foreigners, who had been driven 
away by the invasion of Xerxés, and who might feel themselves 
insecure in returning unless some new and conspicuous means of 
protection were exhibited. To invite them back, and to attract 
new residents of a similar description, Themistoklés proposed to 
exempt them from the Metoikion or non-freeman’s annual tax ;1 
but this exemption can only have lasted for a time, and the great 
temptation for them to return must have consisted in the new 
securities and facilities for trade, which Athens, with her fortified 
ports and navy, now afforded. The presence of numerous metics 
was profitable to the Athenians, both privately and publicly. 
Much of the trading, professional and handicraft business, was in 
their hands; and the Athenian legislation, while it excluded 


ἃ Diodér. xi. 42, 
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them from the political franchise, was in other respects equitable 
and protective to them. In regard to trading pursuits, the 
metics had this advantage over the citizens—that they were less 
frequently carried away for foreign military service. The great 
increase of their numbers, from this period forward, while it 
tended materially to increase the value of property all throughout 
Attica, but especially in Peireeus and Athens, where they mostly 
resided, helps us to explain the extraordinary prosperity, together 
with the excellent cultivation, prevalent throughout the country 
before the Peloponnesian war. The barley, vegetables, figs, and 
oil, produced in most parts of the territory—the charcoal pre- 
pared in the flourishing deme of Acharne1—and the fish obtained 
in abundance near the coast—all found opulent buyers and a 
constant demand from the angmenting town population. 

We are further told that Themistoklés? prevailed on the 
Athenians to build every year twenty new ships of the 


Resolution =~ : : , 
tobuild § line—so we may designate the trireme. Whether this 
twenty new : ere oe : 
triremes number was always strictly adhered to, it is impossible 
annually, 


to say ; but to repair the ships, as well as to keep up 
their numbers, was always regarded among the most indispensable 
obligations of the executive government, 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition 
to the fortification of the Peiraus, though it was an enterprise 
greater, more novel, and more menacing than that of Athens. 
But Diodérus tells us, probably enough, that Themistoklés 
thought it necessary to send an embassy to Sparta,’ intimating 
that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack, 


1 See the lively picture of the Achar. 
nian demots in the comedy of Aristo- 
planes so entitled. 

Respecting the advantages derived 
from the residence of metics and from 
foreign visitors, compare the observa- 
tions of Isokratés, more than a century 
after this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. 
163, and Xen., De Vectigalibus, c. iv. 

2 Dioddr. xi. 43, 

3 Dioddr. xi. 41, 42,43. I mean, that 
the fact of such an embassy being sent 
to Sparta is probable enough—separat- 
ing that fact from the preliminary dis- 

cussions which Diodérus describes as 
having preceded it in the assembly of 


Athens, and which seem unmeaning as 
well as incredible. His story—that 
Themistoklés told the assembly that 
he had conceived a scheme of great 
moment to the state, but that it did 
not admit of being made public before- 
hand, upon which the assembly named 
Aristeidés and Xanthippus to hear it 
confidentially and judge of it—seems 
to indicate that Dioddérus had read the 
well-known tale of the project of The- 
mistoklés to burn the Grecian fleet in 
the harbour of .Pagase, and that he 
jumbled it in his memory with this 
other project for enlarging and fortify- 
ing the Peirzus. 
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Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable time, 
and absorbed much of the Athenian force; yet they Expedition 
did not prevent Athens from lending active aid towards oftheunited 
the expedition which, in the year after the battle of against 
Plateea (Β.σ. 478), set sail for Asia under the Spartan eee 
Pausanias. Twenty ships from the various cities desert 
of Peloponnésus! were under his command: the Byzantium. 
Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders of Aristeidés 
and Kimén ; other triremes also came from the Ionian and insular 
allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in which island they liberated 
most of the Grecian cities from the Persian government. Next 
they turned to the Bosphorus of Thrace, and undertook the siege 
of Byzantium, which, like Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post 
of great moment as well as of great strength, occupied by a con- 
siderable Persian force, with several leading Persians and even 
kinsmen of the monarch. The place was captured,? seemingly 
after a prolonged siege: it might probably hold out even longer 
than Sestus, as being taken less unprepared. The line of com- 
munication between the Euxine sea and Greece was thus cleared 
of obstruction. 

The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital and 
unexpected change in the relations of the various nieces 
Grecian cities; a change, of which the proximate cause of Pausa-~ 
lay in the misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which Per 


z refusal of 
other causes, deep-seated as well as various, also the allies 


tended. In recounting the history of Miltiadés,? I ee 
noticed the deplorable liability of the Grecian leading Gyaconant? 
men to be spoiled by success. This distemper worked ence ae 
with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As conqueror ess 

of Platea, he had acquired a renown unparalleled in Grecian 
experience, together with a prodigious share of the plunder. 
The concubines, horses,* camels, and gold plate, which had thus 
passed into his possession, were well calculated to make the 
sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, while his power 


also, though great on foreign command, became subordinate to 


1 Thueyd, i en a ae Aristeidés, 2 Thucyd. i. 94. 
¢. 23. Diodorus (xi. 44) says that th6 = g see the opening chapter of the 
Peloponnesian ships were fifty in num- pening cn 
ber: his siaforenbia notto beaccepted, Present woes (ch. XxXV1.), 
in opposition to Thucydidés, 4 Herodot. ix. 81. 
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that of the Ephors when he returned home. His newly-acquired 
insolence was manifested immediately after the battle, in the 
commemorative tripod dedicated by his order at Delphi, which 
proclaimed himself by name and singly as commander of the 
Greeks and destroyer of the Persians: an unseemly boast, of 
which the Lacedzemonians themselves were the first to mark 
their disapprobation, by causing the inscription to be erased, and 
the names of the cities who had taken part in the combat to be 
all enumerated on the tripod.1 Nevertheless he was still sent on 
the command against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the 
capture of this latter place that his ambition and discontent first 
ripened into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence 
with Gongylus the Hretrian exile mow a subject of Persia, and 
invested with the property and government of a district in 
Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of Byzantium, 
and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather 
sent away underhand to Xerxés ; together with a letter from the 
hand of Pausanias himself, to the following effect :—“ Pausanias 
the Spartan commander, having taken these captives, sends them 
back in his anxiety to oblige thee. I am minded, if it so please 
thee, to marry thy daughter, and to bring under thy dominion 
both Sparta and the rest of Greece: with thy aid I think myself 
competent to achieve this. If my proposition be acceptable, send 
some confidential person down to the seaboard, through whom 
we may hereafter correspond.” Xerxés, highly pleased with the 
opening thus held out, immediately sent down Artabazus (the 
same who had been second in command in Beotia) to supersede 
Megabatés in the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, 
furnished with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was 
instructed to promote actively the projects of Pausanias. The 
letter was to this purport: “Thus saith King Xerxés to 


Δ Τὴ the Athenian inscriptions on 


the votive offerings dedicated after the 
capture of Eion, as well as after the 
great victories near the river Eury- 
medon, the name of Kimén the 
commander is not even mentioned 
(Plut., Kimén, c. 7; Diodér. xi. 62). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar 
to Grecian feeling, against singling out 


the general particularly, to receive the 
honours of victory, appears in Euripid. 
Andromach. 694: striking verses, which 
are said (truly or falsely) to have been 
indignantly repeated by Kleitus, during 
the intoxication of the banquet where- 
in he was slain by Alexander (Quint. 
Curtius, viii, 4, 29 (viii, 4); Plutarch, 
Alexand. ὁ. 61). 
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CHap. XLIV. 


Pausanias. Thy name stands for ever recorded in my house as a 
well-doer, on account of the men whom thou hast saved for me 
beyond sea at Byzantium ; and thy propositions now received are 
acceptable tome. Relax not either night or day in accomplishing 
that which thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, 
either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in need 
of them ; but transact in confidence thy business and mine jointly 
with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now sent, in such 
manner as may be best for both of us,”} 

Throughout the whole of this expedition Pausanias had been 
insolent and domineering ; degrading the allies at 
quarters and watering-places in the most offensive 
manner as compared with the Spartans, and treating 
the whole armament in a manner which Greek 
warriors could not tolerate, even in a Spartan 
Herakleid and a victorious general. But when he 
received the letter from Xerxés, and found himself in yecalied to 
immediate communication with Artabazus, as well as Sparta. 
supplied with funds for corruption,? his insane hopes knew no 
bounds, and he already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great 
King as well as despot of Hellas, Fortunately for Greece, his 
treasonable plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until 
ripe for execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed himself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the 
Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not 
tolerate? even in Alexander the Great)—he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards—he copied the 
Persian chiefs both in the luxury of his table and in his conduct 
towards the free women of Byzantium. Kleoniké, a Byzantine 
maiden of conspicuous family, having been ravished from her 
parents by his order, was brought to his chamber at night: he 
happened to be asleep, and being suddenly awakened, knew not 
at first who was the person approaching his bed, but seized his 


Pausanias, 
having 
assurances 
of aid from 
Xerxés, be- 
comes more 
intolerable 
in his 
behaviour. 
He is 


1 These letters are given by Thucy- 
didés verbatim (i. 128, 129): he had 
seen them or obtained copies (ws 
ὕστερον aveupédy)—they were doubtless 
communicated along with the final 
revelations of the confidential Argilian 
slave. As they are autographs, I have 
translated them literally, err 
that abrupt transition from the thir 


person to the first, which is one of 
their peculiarities, Cornelius Nepos, 
who translates the letter of Pausanias, 
has effaceu this peculiarity. He carries 
the third person from the beginning to 
the end (Cornel. Nep. Pausan. ¢. 2). 

2 Diodér. xi. 44. 

3 Av-rian, Exp. Alex. iv. 7,7; vii. 8, 
4; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 21, 11). 
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sword and slew her.) Moreover his haughty reserve, with 
uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered him unapproachable ; and 
the allies at length came to regard him as a despot rather than a 
general. The news of such outrageous behaviour, and the 
manifest evidences of his alliance with the Persians, were soon 
transmitted to the Spartans, who recalled him to answer for his 
conduct, and seemingly the Spartan vessels along with him? 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lacede- 
Βα 471..--  monians acquitted him on the allegations of positive 
476. and individual wrong ; yet mistrusting his conduct in 
reference to collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to 
supersede him as commander. But a revolution, of immense 
importance for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. 
The headship, or hegemony, was in the hands of Athens, and 
Dorkis the Spartan found the allies not disposed to recognize his 
authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been 
The allies  raised,? whether Athens was not entitled to the 
transfer the command at sea, in consequence of the preponderance 
eng an of her naval contingent. The repugnance of the allies 
to Athens. to any command except that of Sparta, either on land 
or water, had induced the Athenians to waive their pretensions 
at that critical moment. But the subsequent victories had 
materially exalted the latter in the eyes of Greece; while the 
armament now serving, differently composed from that which 
had fought at Salamis, contained a large portion of the newly- 
enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not only had no preference for 
Spartan command, but were attached to the Athenians on every 
ground—as well from kindred race, as from the certainty that 
Athens with her superior fleet was the only protector upon 
whom they could rely against the Persians. Moreover, it 
happened that the Athemian generals on this expedition, 
Aristeidés and Kimén, were personally just and conciliating, 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, 6. 6; also Plu- 

tarch, De Ser. Numin. ane 6, ἊΝ τ τς Thneya. i. 95-181: compare Duris 
558 Pausanias, iii. 17, and Nymphis apud Atheneum, xii. Ὁ. 
remarkable that the latter Meard the 535. 

story of the death of Kleoniké from 3 Herodot. viii. 2, 8. Compare the 
the lips of a Byzantine citizen of his language of the Athenian envoy, as it 
own day, and seems to think that it stands in Herodotus (vil, 155), δὰ ressed 
had never found place in any written to (1610, 
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forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence the Ionic 
Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the behaviour of the 
latter was not only oppressive towards themselves but also 
revolting to Grecian sentiment generally, addressed themselves 
to the Athenian commanders for protection and redress, on the 
plausible ground of kindred race,! entreating to be allowed to 
serve under Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeidés not only tried to remonstrate 
with Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogance—which is 
exceedingly probable—but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, that they 
should personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation 
impracticable; upon which a Samian and a Chian captain 
deliberately attacked and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship 
in the harbour of Byzantium.? The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have presumed in the 
Athenians a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta 
which afterwards sprung up as it were spontaneously ; but the 
Athenians had no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the 
story, which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydidés, To give 
the Spartans a just ground of indignation would have been 
glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeidés. Yet having every 
motive to entertain the request of the allies, he began to take his 
measures for acting as their protector and chief. And his pro- 
ceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance that the 
Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal com- 
plaints against him which had reached them. He seems to have 
left no Spartan authority behind him—even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home ; so that the Athenian generals 
had the best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and exercis- 
ing that command which the allies besought them to undertake. 
So effectually did they improve the moment, that when Dorkis 
arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in full supremacy; 
while Dorkis, having only a small force and being in no condition 
to employ constraint, found himself obliged to return home. 


1 Thucyd. i. 95. ἠξίουν αὐτοὺς ἦγε. ἀκ: Plutarch, Aristeidés, 6. 23. 
μόνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ τὸ ξυγγενὲς αὶ ὃ Thucyd. 1, 95; Diod6rus, xi. : 
Παυσανίᾳ μὴ ἐπιτρέπειν ἥν πον βιάζηται. =” 
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This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 
Importance Was the first open renunciation of her authority as 


ee in Presiding state among the Greeks ; the first avowed 
the rela manifestation of a competitor for that dignity, with 
aaah ° numerous and willing followers ; the first separation 
states, 


of Greece (considered in herself alone and apart from 
foreign solicitations such as the Persian invasion) into two 
distinct organized camps, each with collective interests and 
projects of its own. In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was 
constrained, and even in some points of view not indisposed, to 
patient acquiescence. She had no means of forcing the disposi- 
tions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia altogether— 
having now become no longer strictly defensive, and being withal 
maritime as well as distant from her own territory—had ceased 
to be in harmony with her home-routine and strict discipline. 
Her grave senators, especially an ancient Herakleid named 
Fletcemazidas, reproved the impatience of the younger citizens, 
and discountenanced the idea of permanent maritime command 
as a dangerous innovation. They even treated it as an advantage, 
that Athens should take the lead in carrying on the Persian war, 
since it could not be altogether dropped; nor had the Athenians 
as yet manifested any sentiments positively hostile to excite their 
alarm.: Nay, the Spartans actually took credit in the eyes of 
Athens, about a century afterwards, for having themselves 
advised this separation of command at sea from command on 
land.2 Moreover, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, 
there would be a continued necessity for sending out their kings 
or chief men to command ; and the example of Pausanias showed 


ΟΣ Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thucy- 
didés in his conception of these events, 
I have embodied in the narrative as 
much as seems consistent with it in 
Diodérus (xi. 50), who evidently did 
not here copy Thucydidés, but probably 
had Ephorus for his guide. The name 
of Hetemaridas, a3 an influential 
Spartan statesman on this occasion, is 
probable enough; but his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime 
empire, which Diodérus seems to have 
had before him, composed by Ephorus, 
would probably have represented the 
views and feelings of the year 350 B.C., 
and not those of 476 B.c. The subject 
would have been treated in the same 


manner a8 Isokratés, the master of 
Ephorus, treats it in his Orat. viii. De 
Pace, p. 179, 180. 

2 Xenophén, Hellen. vi. 5, 34. Tt 
was at the moment when the Spartans 
were soliciting Athenian aid after 
their defeat at Leuktra, ὑπομιμνή- 
σκοντες μὲν, ὡς τὸν βάρβαρον κοινῇ 
ἀπεμαχέσαντο---ἀἀναμιμνήσκοντες δὲ, ὡς 
᾿Αθηναϊοΐ τε ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἠρέϑησαν 
ἡγεμόνες τοῦ ναυτικοῦ, καὶ τῶν κοινῶν 
χρημάτων φύλακες, τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων 
ταῦτα συμβουλευομένων" avrol τε κατὰ 

ἣν δμολογουμένως ὑφ᾽ ἁπάντων τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων ἡγεμόνες προκριθείησαν, συμὲ 
βουλενομένων αὖ ταῦτα τῶν ᾿ΑΔθ 
ναῶν. 
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them the depraving effect of such military power, remote as well 
as unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychidés, too, near 
time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. 


about this. 


Tendency of 


At the same time, apparently, that Pausanias em- the Spartan 
β : kings to 
barked for Asia to carry on the war against the become 
Persians, Leotychidés was sent with an army into onan 
Thessaly to put down the Aleuade and those Thes- service— 
Leotychidés. 


salian parties who had sided with Xerxés and 
Mardonius. Successful in this expedition, he suffered himself 
to be bribed, and was even detected with a large sum of money 
actually on his person; in consequence of which the Lacede- 
monians condemned him to banishment and razed his house to 
the ground. He died afterwards in exile at Tegeat Two such 
instances were well calculated to make the Lacedemonians 
distrust the conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on foreign 
service, and this feeling weighed much in inducing them to 
abandon the Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears 
that their Peloponnesian allies retired from this contest at the 
same time as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was 


thus left to Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks.” 


1 Herodot. vi. 72; Diodér. xi. 48; 
Pausanias, 111. 7, 8: compare Plutarch, 
De Herodoti Malign. ὁ. 21, ἢ 859. 

Leotychidés died, according to Dio- 
dérus, in 476 B.c.: he had commanded 
at Mykalé in 479 B.c. The expedition 
into Thessaly must therefore have been 
in one of the two intermediate years, 
if the chronology of Diodérus were in 
this case thoroughly trustworthy. But 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, 
ch. ili. p. 210) has shown that Diodérus 
is contradicted by Plutarch, about the 
date of the accession of Archidamus— 
and by others, about the date of the 
revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clinton places 
the accession of Archidamus and the 
banishment of Leotychidés (of course 
therefore the expedition into Thessaly) 
in 469 B.c. Lincline rather to believe 
that the expedition of Leotychidés 
against the Thessalian Alenadz took 
piace in the year or in the second year 
following the battle of Platza, because 
they had been the ardent and hearty 
allies of Mardonius in Beotia, and be- 
cause the war would seem not to have 
been completed without putting them 


down and making the opposite party 
in Thessaly predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we 
know the Lacedemonian chronology 
of this date, it is very possible that 
some confusion may have arisen in the 
case of Leotychidés from the difference 
between the date of his banishment and 
that of his death, King Pleistoanax 
afterwards, having been banished for 
the same offence as that committed by 
Leotychidés, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards 
restored: and the years which he had 
passed in banishment were counted as 
a part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. 1. 6, 
p- 211). The date of Archidamus may 
perhaps have been reckoned in one 
account from the banishment of Leoty- 
chidés—in another from his death; the 
rather, as Archidamus must have been 
very young, since he reigned forty-two 
years even after 469 B.c. And the date 
which Dioddrus has given as that of 
the death of Leotychidés may really 
be only the date of his banishment, in 
which he liyed until 469 B.C, 

2 Thucyd. i. 18. 
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It was from these considerations that the Spartans were 
induced to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of Pausanias had brought upon them. Their acquiescence 
facilitated the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. 

According to the tendencies in progress prior to the Persian 

invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and. more 
scr the president of something like a Pan-hellenic union, 
nic union comprising the greater part of the Grecian states. 
Sparta,im- Such at least was the point towards which things 
mediately seemed to be tending; and if many separate states 
repulse of = stood aloof from this union, none of them at least 


Xerxés— 


now broken sought to form any counter-union, if we except the 
Baye ito obsolete and important pretensions of Argos, 


apa The preceding volumes of this history have shown 
distinct ‘ that Sparta had risen to such ascendency, not from 
Dri ker superior competence in the management of col- 


(rae and lective interests, nor even, in the main, from ambitious 
ens. “6 

efforts on her own part to acquire it, but from the con- 
verging tendencies of Grecian feeling which required some such 
presiding state, and from the commanding military power, rigid 
discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution which attracted 
that feeling towards Sparta. The necessities of common defence 
against Persia greatly strengthened these tendencies; and the 
success of the defence, whereby so many Greeks were emancipated 
who required protection against their former master, seemed 
destined to have the like effect still more. For an instant, after 
the battles of Platea and Mykalé—when the town of Plateea was 
set apart as a consecrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy 
against the Persian, with periodical solemnities and meetings of 
deputies—Sparta was exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-hellenic 
union, Athens being only one of the principal members, And 
had Sparta been capable either of comprehensive policy, of 
self-directed and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexibility 
of dealing, embracing distant Greeks as well as near, her 
position was now such, that her own ascendency, together with 
undivided Pan-hellenic union, might long have been maintained. 
But she was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, 
and the larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood 
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manifest. On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry 
as a sort of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities ina 
remarkable degree, over and above that actual maritime force 
which was the want of the day ; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausanias was con- 
cerned) found her in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to Sparta, 
while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens: and thus 
not only the short-lived symptoms of an established Pan-hellenic 
union, but even all tendencies towards it, from this time disappear. 
There now stands out a manifest schism, with two pronounced 
parties, towards one of which nearly all the constituent atoms of 
the Grecian world gravitate: the maritime states, newly enfran- 
chised from Persia, towards Athens—the land states, which had 
formed most part of the confederate army at Platea, towards 
Sparta. Along with this national schism, and called into action 


1Thucyd. i. 18. Kal μεγάλον κινδύ- 
‘ov ἐπικρεμασθέντος οἵ τε Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
ὧν ξυμπολεμησαντων Ἑλλήνων ἡγήσαν- 
τὸ δυνάμει προὔχοντες, καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἀνα- 
σκευασάμενοι, ἐς τὰς ναῦς ἐμβάντες ναυ- 
τικοὶ ἐγένοντο, Κοινῇ τε ἀπωσάμενοι 
τὸν βάρβαρον, ὕστερον οὐ πυλλῷ διεκρίο 
θησαν πρός τε ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ Αακεδαι- 
μονίους, οἵ τε ἀποστάντες βασιλέως "HA- 
ληνες καὶ οἱ ξυμπολεμήσαντες, Δυνάμει 
γὰρ ταῦτα μέγιστα διεφάνη" ἴσχυον γὰρ 
οἱ μὲν κατὰ γῆν, οἱ δὲ ναυσί. Kai ὀλίγον 
μὲν χρόνον συνέμεινεν ἢ ὁμαιχμέα, 
ἔπειτα δὲ διενεχθέντες οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπολέμησαν μετὰ τῶν 
ξυμμάχων πρὸς ἀλλήλους " καὶ τῶν ἄλλ 

ν εἴ τινές που διασταῖεν, πρὸς τού- 
τους ἤδη ἐχώρουν, Ὥστε ἀπὸ τῶν 
Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε ἀεὶ τὸν πό- 
λεμον, &e. 

This is a clear and concise state- 
ment of the great revolution in Grecian 
affairs, comparing the period before 
and after the Persian war. Thucy- 


didés goes on to trace briefly the’ 


consequences of this bi-section of the 
Grecian world into two great leagues— 
the growing improvement in military 
skill, and the increasing stretch of 
military effort on both sides from the 
Persian invasion down to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He remarks also upon 
the difference between Sparta and 
Athens in their way of dealing with 
their allies respectively. He then 


states the striking fact, that the 
military force put forth separately by 
Athens and her allies on the one side, 
and by Sparta and her allies on the 
other, during the Peloponnesian war, 
were each of them greater than the 
entire force which had been employed 
by both together in the most powerful 
juncture of their confederacy against 
the Persian invaders—Kai ἐγένετο 
αὐτοῖς ἐς τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον ἡ ἰδέα 
wapagkevh μείζων ἣ ὡς τὰ κράτιστά 
ποτε μετὰ ἀκραιφνοῦς τῆς 
ξυμμαχίας ἤνθησαν (i. 19). 

I notice this last passage especially 
(construing it as the Scholiast seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an 
interesting comparison, than because 
it has been understood by Dr. Amold, 
Goller, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. 
They interpret thus—atrocs to mean 
the Athenians only, and not the 
Lacedemonians—7 ἰδία παρασκευὴ to 
denote the forces equipped by Athens 


little before the conclusion’ of the 
thirty years’ treaty, when the Athe- 
nians were masters not only of the 
islands, and the Asiatic Greek colonies, 
but had also united to their confederacy 
Beeotia and Achaia on the continent of 
Greece itself” (Dr. Arnold's note). 
Now, so far as the words go, the 
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by it, appears the internal political schism in each separate city 
between oligarchy and democracy. Of course the germ of these 
parties had already previously existed in the separate states. 
But the energetia democracy of Athens, and the pronounced 
tendency of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each 
separate city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the 
conflict of internal political parties, an Hellenic importance 
and an aggravated bitterness which had never before belonged 
to it. 
The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian generals 
ab liberty; and their situation imposed upon them 
Proceedings the duty of organizing the new confederacy which 
hercapacity they had been chosen to conduct. The lonic allies 


of leader— ae Sane Ξ 
oodcon- were at this time not merely willing and unanimous, 
quet of, but acted as the forward movers in the enterprise; for 


they stood in obvious need of protection against the 
attacks of Persia, and had no further kindness to expect from 
Sparta or the Peloponnesians. But even had they been less 
under the pressure of necessity, the conduct of Athens, and of 
Aristeidés as the representative of Athens, might have 


Formation sy fficed to bring them into harmonious co-operation. 
ΤΟΤΕ The new leader was no less equitable towards the 
under  —«- confederates than energetic against the common enemy. 
eer The general conditions of the confederacy were regu- 
general lated in a common synod of the members, appointed 
meetings er . ‘ : 

ofallies to meet periodically, for deliberative purposes, in the 
held in that temple of Apollo and Artemis at Délos—of old the 


venerated spot for the religious festivals of the Ionic 


notification, the comparison supposed 


meaning ae pe by Dr. Arnold might 
Θὲ by Dr. Arnold could not be clearly 


be admissib but if we trace the 


thread of ideas in Thucydidés, we 
shall see that the comparison, as these 
commentators conceive it, between 
Athens alone and Athens aided by her 
allies—between the Athenian empire 
as it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it had 
stood before the thirty years’ truce— 
is a foreign to his thoughts. Nor 
had Thucydidés said one word to in- 
form the reader, that the Athenian 
empire at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war had diminished in 
magnitude, and thus was no longer 
ixpaipyyjs: Without which previous 


understood. I conceive that there are 
two periods, and two sets of circum- 
stances, which throughout all this 
passage Thucydidés means to contrast: 
first, confederate Greece at the time of 
the Persian war; next, bisected Greece 
in a state of war, under the doi bl: 
headship of Sparta and Athens.— 
Atrots refers as much to Sparta as 
to Athens—caxpardvots τῆς ξυμμαχίας 
means what had been before expressed. 
by ὁμαιχμία--- χὰ ποτε set against τόνδε 
τὸν πόλεμον, Is equivalent to the expres- 
sion which had before been used—a7e 
τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε ἀεὶ τὸν πόλεμον, 
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cities, and at the same time a convenient centre for the 
members. A definite obligation, either in equipped ships of 
war or in money, was imposed upon every separate city, 
and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each. Their assessment must, 
of course, have been reviewed by the synod. They had no 
power at this time to enforce any regulation not approved by 
that body. 

Τὸ had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the genius 
of Themistoklés on two recent critical occasions (the battle of 
Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, craft, 
and decision were required in extraordinary measure, and where 
pecuniary probity was of less necessity. It was no less her good 
fortune now—in the delicate business of assessing a new tax, and 
determining how much each state should bear, when unimpeach- 
able honesty in the assessor was the first of all qualities—not to 
have Themistoklés, but to employ in his stead the well-known, 
we might almost say the ostentatious, probity of Aristeidés. 
This must be accounted good fortune, since, at the moment when 
Aristeidés was sent out, the Athenians could not have anticipated 
that any such duty would devolve upon him. His assessment 
not only found favour at. the time of its original proposition, 
when it must have been freely canvassed by the assembled allies, 
but also maintained its place in general esteem, as equitable and 
moderate, after the once responsible headship of Athens had 


degenerated into an unpopular 


1Thueyd. v. 18; Plutarch, Ari- 
steidés, 6. 24. Plutarch states that the 
allies expressly asked the Athenians to 
send Aristeidés for the purpose of as- 
sessing the tribute. This is not at all 
probable: Aristeidés, as commander of 
the Athenian contingent under Pau- 
sanias, was at Byzantium when the 
mutiny of the Ionians 
Pausanias occurred, and was the 
person to whom they applied for 
protection. As such, he was the 
natural person to undertake such 
duties as devolved upon Athens, 
without any necessity of supposing 
that he was specially asked for to 
perform it. 

Plutarch further states that a 
certain contribution had been levied 
from the Greeks towards the war, even 


against 


empire.} 


during the headship of Sparta. This 
statement also is highly improbable. 
The headship of Sparta covers only one 
vee campaign, in which Pausanias 
had the command: the Ionic Greeks 
sent their ships to the fleet, which 
would be held sufficient, and there was 
no time for measuring commutations 
into money. . ; 

Pausanias states, but I think quits 
erroneously, that the name of Aris- 
teidés was robbed of its due honour 
because he was the first person who 
ἔταξε φόρους τοῖς Ἕλλησι (Pausan. viii. 
52,2). Neither the assessment nor the 
name of Aristeidés was otherwise than 
popular. 

Aristotle employs the name of 
Aristeidés as a symbol of unrivalled 
probity (Rhetoric. ii. 24, 2). 


4—-23 
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Respecting this first assessment, we scarcely know more than 
: one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 
Siero talents (=about £106,000 sterling). Of the items 
feleracy composing such aggregate—of the individual cities 
semper which paid it—of the distribution of obligations to 
made by, _ furnish ships and to furnish money—we are entirely 
definite ignorant. The little information which we possess 
ae aren on these points relates to a period considerably later, 
money-total Shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the 
—Helléno- ncontrolled empire then exercised by Athens. 
ἜΗΙ: Thucydidés, in his brief sketch, makes us clearly 
understand the difference between presiding Athens with her 
autonomous and regularly assembled allies in 476 Bo, and 
imperial Athens with her subject allies in 432 8.0. The Greek 
word equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to be under- 
stood, by an ambiguity exceedingly convenient to the powerful 
states. From the same author, too, we learn the general causes 
of the change; but he gives us few particulars as to the modifying 
circumstances, and none at all as to the first start. He tells us 
only that the Athenians appointed a peculiar board of officers 
called the Hellénotamie, to receive and administer the common 
fund—that Délos was constituted the general treasury, where the 
money was to be kept—and that the payment thus levied was 
called the phorus ;1 a name which appears then to have been first 
put into circulation, though afterwards usual, and to have con- 
veyed at first no degrading import, though it afterwards became 
80 odious as to he exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 
Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the 
growth, magnitude of the total sum contributed, which will 
nitude, of @ppear the more remarkable when we reflect that 
ener many of the contributing cities furnished ships 
of Delos besides. We may be certain that all which was done 
adhesion 9b first was done by general consent, and by a freely 
ee determining majority. For Athens, at the time when 
the Ionic allies besought her protection against 


arrogance, could have had no power of constraining parties, 


1 Thucyd. 1, 95, 98, 
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especially when the loss of supremacy, though quietly borne, 
was yet fresh and rankling among the countrymen of Pausanias, 
So large a total implies, from the very first, a great number of 
contributing states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, widespread, and voluntary movement which then 
brought together the maritime and insular Greeks distributed 
throughout the Aigean sea and the Hellespont. 

The Pheenician fleet and the Persian land force might at any 
moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting either 
except by confederacy: so that confederacy under such circum- 
stances became with these exposed Greeks not merely a genuine 
feeling, but at that time the first of all their feelings. It was 
their common fear, rather than Athenian ambition, which gave 
birth to the alliance; and they were grateful to Athens for 
organizing it. The public import of the name Hellénotamiz, 
coined for the occasion—the selection of Délos as a centre—and 
the provision for regular meetings of the members—demonstrate 
the patriotic and fraternal purpose which the league was destined 
to serve. In truth the protection of the Aigean sea against 
foreign maritime force and lawless piracy, as well as that of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus against the transit of a Persian force, 
was a purpose essentially public, for which all the parties 
interested were bound in equity to provide by way of common 
contribution. Any island or seaport which might refrain from 
contributing was a gainer at the cost of others. The general 
feeling of this common danger, as well as equitable obligation, at 
a moment when the fear of Persia was yet serious, was the real 
cause which brought together so many contributing members, 
and enabled the forward parties to shame into concurrence such 
as were more backward. How the confederacy came to be turned 
afterwards to the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at 
the proper time ; but in its origin ib was an equal alliance, in so 
far as alliance between the strong and the weak can ever be equal 
—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was an alliance in which 
every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection than 
Athens. We have here in truth one of the few moments in 
Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, equal, useful, 
and innocent, brought together spontaneously many fragments of 
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this disunited race, and overlaid for a time that exclusive bent 
towards petty and isolated autonomy which ultimately made 
slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable and prudent, 
in principle as well as in detail ; promising at the time the most 
beneficent consequences—not merely protection against the 
Persians, but a standing police of the Aigean sea, regulated by a 
common superintending authority. And if such promise was 
not realized, we shall find that the inherent defects of the allies, 
indisposing them to the hearty appreciation and steady perfor- 
mance of their duties as equal confederates, are at least as much 
chargeable with the failure as the ambition of Athens, We mayadd, 
that in selecting Délos as a centre the Ionic allies were conciliated 
by a renovation of the solemnities which their fathers, in the days 
of former freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred island. 
At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
State and held not only the important posts of Eion on the 
Pore, ct =: Strymén and Doriskus in Thrace, but also several 


Persia at : ; ᾿ 
thetime other posts in that country! which are not specified 


Sonica ay to us. We may thus understand why the Greek 
ὉΡΩ͂ acs cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula—Argilus, 
formed. Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, &e.— which we 
know to have joined under the first assessment of Aristeidés, were 
not less anxious * to seek protection in the bosom of the new con- 
federacy, than the Dorian islands of Rhodes and K4s, the Ionic 
islands of Samos and Chios, the AZolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or 
continental towns such as Milétus and Byzantium: by all of 
whom adhesion to this alliance must have been contemplated, in 
477 or 476 8.c., as the sole condition of emancipation from Persia. 
Nothing more was required, for the success of a foreign enemy 
against Greece generally, than complete autonomy of every 
Grecian city, small as well as great—such as the Persian 
monarch prescribed and tried to enforce ninety years afterwards, 
through the Lacedemonian Antalkidas, in the pacification which 
bears the name of the latter, Some sort of union, organized and 


9 1 erodot, a 106. ὕπαρχοι ἐν τῇ *Thucyd. v. 18, Τὰς δὲ πόλεις, der - 
ηἰκῃ καὶ τοῦ σηπόντου πανταχῆ. ; Α , ΠΝ + 
οὗτοι ὧν πάντες, οἵ τε ἐκ Θρηύτης αὶ ἐτυσ εν ΑΤῊν ὦ aes Ba Hee 
τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου, πλὴν τοῦ ἐν Δορίσκῳ, αὐτονόμους ¢ vat». » εἰσὶ δὲ, "Αργιλος, 
ὑπὸ “Ελλήνων ὕστερον ταύτης τῆς στρατη- Στάγειρος, ΓΆΚανθος, Ξκῶλος, Ὄλυνθος, 

λασίης ἐξῃρέθησαν, ὥς. Σπάρτωλος. 
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obligatory upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of all. 
Indeed even with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of 
Délos was first formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic 
enemy would be effectually kept out; especially as the Persians 
were strong not merely from their own force, but also from the 
aid of internal parties in many of the Grecian states—traitors 
within, as well as exiles without. 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 


formidable was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned conduct of 
home from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the Fausanias 
loud complaints against him might be examined, he removed 
had been acquitted! of the charges of wrong and es 
oppression against individuals. Yet the presumptions be prose- 
of medism (or treacherous correspondence with the treasonable 
Persians) appeared so strong that, though not found et ΑΝ ΤΗΝ 
with Persia. 


guilty, he was still not reappointed to the command. 
Such treatment seems to have only emboldened him in the 
prosecution of his designs against Greece ; for which purpose he 
came out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermioné, 
under pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal 
authority in the war. He there resumed his negotiations with 
Artabazus. His great station and celebrity still gave him so 
strong ἃ hold on men’s opinions, that he appears to have 
established a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the 
Athenians, already recognized heads of the confederacy, were 
constrained to expel him by force? And we may be sure that 
the terror excited by his presence, as well as by his known 
designs, tended materially to accelerate the organization of the 
confederacy under Athens. He then retired to Koléne in the 
Troad, where he continued for some time in the further 
prosecution of his schemes, trying to form ἃ Persian party, 
despatching emissaries to distribute Persian gold among various 
cities of Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta to 
impede the formation of the new confederacy :° until at length 


1 Cornelius Nepos states that he was Βυζαντίου βίᾳ ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 


fined (Pausanias, c. 2), which is neither 
noticed by Thucydidés, nor at all pro- 
bable, looking at the subsequent cir- 
cumstances connected with him. 
2Thucyd, i, 180, 181. καὶ ἐκ rod 


ἐκπολιορκηθείς, ὅσ, : these words seem 
to iroply that he had acquired a strong 
position in the town. 

ὃ Τὸ is to this time that I refer the 
mission of Arthmius of Zcleia (an 
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the Spartan authorities, apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald 
out to him with peremptory orders that he should come home 
immediately along with the herald: if he disobeyed, “the 
Spartans would declare war against him,” or constitute him a 


public enemy. 


As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 


He is 
recalled to 
Sparta— 
imprisoned 
—put on his 
trial—tries 
to provoke 
the Helots 


to revolt, Artabazus. 


ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent 
to obey; the rather, as he felt entire confidence of 
escaping all the charges against him at Sparta by the 
employment of bribes,) the means for which were 
doubtless abundantly furnished to him through 
He accordingly returned along with the 


herald, and was, in the first moments of indignation, 
imprisoned by order of the Ephors—who, it seems, were legally 
competent to imprison him, even had he been king instead of 
regent. But he was soon let out, on his own requisition and 
under a private arrangement with friends and partisans, to take 


his trial against all accusers.? 


Asiatic town, between Mount Iida and 
the southern coast of the Propontis) to 
gain over such Greeks as he could by 
means of Persian gold. In the course 
of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went 
to Athens : his purpose was discovered, 
and he was compelled to flee: while 
the Athenians, at the instance of 
Themistoklés, passed an indignant 
decree, declaring him and his race 
enemies of Athens, and of all the allies 
of Athens—and procaimeng that who- 
ever should slay him would be guiit- 
less; because he had brought in 
Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. 
This decree was engraven on a brazen 
column, and placed on record in the 
acropolis, where it stood near the great 
statue of Athéné Promachos, even in the 
time of Demosthenés and his contem- 
porary orators, See Demosthen. Phil- 
ippic. ili. c. 9, p. 122, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 76, p. 428; Alschin. cont. 
Ktesiphont. ad fin.; Harpokrat. vy. 
*Artnos-—Deinarchus cont. Aristogei- 
ton. sect. 25, 26. 

Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 6, and Aris- 
steidés, tom. ii. p. 218) tells us that The- 
mistoklés proposed this decree against 
Arthmius and caused it to be passed. 
But Plutarch refers it to the time when 
Xerxés was on the point of invadin 
Greece. Now it appears to me tha 


Even to stand forth as accuser 


the incident cannot well belong to that 
point of time. Xerxés did not rely 
upon bribes, but upon other and diffe- 
rent means, for conquering Greece: 
besides, the very tenor of the decree 
shows that it must have been passed 
after the formation of the confederacy 
of Délos—for it pronounces Arthmius 
to be an enemy of Athens and of all 
the allies of Athens. To a native of 
Zeleia it might be a serious penalty to 
be excluded and proscribed from all 
the cities in alliance with Athens; 
many of them being on the coast of 
Asia. I know no point of time to 
which the mission of Arthmius can be 
so conveniently referred as this—when 
Pausanias and Artabazus were engaged 
in this very part of Asia, in contriving 

lots to get up a party in Greece. 

‘ausanias was thus engaged for some 
years—hbefore the banishment of 
Themistoklés, 

1Thucyd. 1. 181. ὁ δὲ BovAduevos ὡς 
ἥκιστα ὕποπτος εἶναι καὶ πιστεύων χρή- 
pace διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολὴν ἀνεχώρει τὸ 
δεύτερον ἐς Ξπάρτην. 

2 Thucyd. 1.131. καὶ ἐς μὲν τὴν εἰρκ- 
τὴν ἐσπίπτει τὸ πρῶτον ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφόρων " 
ἔπειτα διαπραξάμενος ὕστερον ἐξῆλθε, καὶ 
καθίστησιν ἑαυτὸν ἐς κρίσιν τοῖς βουλο- 
μένοις περὶ αὐτὸν ἐλέγχειν, : 

The word διαπραξάμενος indicates 
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against so powerful a man was a serious peril: to undertake the 
proof of specific matter of treason against him was yet more 
serious: nor does it appear that any Spartan ventured to do 
either. It was known that nothing short of the most manifest 
and invincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, 
and amidst a long chain of acts, carrying conviction when taken 
in the aggregate, there was no single treason sufficiently 
demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly, Pausanias remained 
not only at large but unaccused, still audaciously persisting both 
in his intrigues at home and his correspondence abroad with 
Artabazus. He ventured to assail the unshielded side of Sparta 
by opening negotiations with the Helots, and instigating them to 
revolt; promising them both liberation and admission to political 
privilege ;? with a view, first, to destroy the board of Ephors and 
render himself despot in his own country—next, to acquire 
through Persian help the supremacy of Greece. Some of those 
Helots to whom he addressed himself revealed the plot to the 
Ephors, who nevertheless, in spite of such grave peril, did not 
choose to take measures against Pausanias upon no better 
information—so imposing was still his name and position. But 
though some few Helots might inform, probably many others 
both gladly heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret : 
we shall find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that . 
there were a large number of them who had their spears in 
readiness for revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet, by the 
fears of some and the connivance of others, he was allowed to 
bring his plans to the very brink of consummation ; and his last 
letters to Artabazus,? intimating that he was ready for action, 
and bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements 
concerted between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger, Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 


first that Pausanias himself originated 5; v. 8, 2; Herodot. v. 32. Aristotle 
the efforts to get free,—next that he calls Pausanias king, though he was 
came to in underhand arrangement: only regené: the truth is, that he had 
very probably by a bribe, though the all the power of a Spartan king, and 
word does not necessarily imply it. seemingly more, if we compare his 
The Scholiast says so distinctly—ypj- treatment with that of the Prokleid 
pace Kat λόγοις διαπραξάμενος δῆλον king Leotychidés. : 

ὅτε διακρουσάμενος THY κατηγορίαν, 2Thucyd. i. 182. 6 μέλλων τὰς 
Dr. Arnold translates διαπραξάμενος τελευταίας βασιλεῖ ἐπιστολὰς πρὸς 
‘having settled the business ”. ᾿Αρτάβαζον κομιεῖν, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αργίλιος, 

1 Aristotel. Politic, iv. 18, 138: γ. 1, &e. 
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formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authorities, but by a 
mere accident, or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not only 
a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in his private 
relations, 

The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted was a 
native of Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful 


He is : : . 
detected slave of Pausanias ; once connected with him by that 
hae intimate relation which Grecian manners tolerated— 


ofaslave~ and admitted even to the full confidence of his 
incredulity ᾿ 

orfearof  treasonable projects. It was by no means the 
the Ephors. intention of this Argilian to betray his master. But 
on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected with some 
uneasiness that none of the previous messengers had ever come 
back. Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with the full 
view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found nothing 
inconsistent with his own personal safety: he had further taken 
the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so that he could 
gasily reclose the letter. On reading it, he found his suspicions 
confirmed by an express injunction that the bearer was to be put 
to death—a discovery which left him no alternative except to 
deliver it to the Ephors. But those magistrates, who had before 
disbelieved the Helot informers, still refused to believe even the 
confidential slave with his master’s autograph and seal, and with 
the full account besides, which doubtless he would communicate 
at the same time, of all that had previously passed in the Persian 
correspondence, not omitting copies of those letters between 
Pausanias and Xerxés which I have already cited from 
Thucydidés, for in no other way can they have become public. 
Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always attached to 
the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained under the 
pretended guarantee of torture—partly from the peril of dealing 
with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would not be satisfied 
with any evidence less than his own speech and their own ears. 
They directed the Argilian slave to plant himself as a suppliant 
in the saered precinct of Poseidén, near Cape Teenarus, under the 
shelter of a double tent or hut, behind which two of them 
concealed themselves. Apprised of this unexpected mark of 
alarm, Pausanias hastened to the temple, and demanded the 
reason ; upon which the slave disclosed his knowledge of the 
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contents of the letter, and complained bitterly that after long and 
faithful service—with a secrecy never once betrayed, throughout 
this dangerous correspondence,—he was at length rewarded with 
nothing better than the same miserable fate which had befallen 
the previous messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, 
tried to appease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn 
assurance of safety if he would quit the sanctuary, urging him 
at the same time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order 
that the schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors, 
who at length, thorouglily satisfied, determined to 5... west 
arrest Pausanias immediately on his return to Sparta. and death— 
They met him in the public street not far from oe 
the temple of Athéné Chalkicekus (or of the Brazen Le 
House). But as they came near, either their menac- 
ing looks, or a significant nod from one of them, revealed to this 
guilty man their purpose. He fled for refuge to the temple, 
which was so near that he reached it before they could overtake 
him. He planted himself as a suppliant, far more hopeless than 
the Argilian slave whom he had so recently talked over at 
Teenarus, in a narrow-roofed chamber belonging to the sacred 
building ; where the Ephors, not warranted in touching him, 
took off the roof, built up the doors, and kept watch until he was 
on the point of death by starvation. According to a current 
story'—not recognized by Thucydidés, yet consistent with 
Spartan manners—his own mother was the person who placed 
the first stone to build up the door, in deep abhorrence of his 
treason. His last moments being carefully observed, he was 
brought away just in time to expire without, and thus to avoid 
the desecration of the temple. The first impulse of the Ephors 
was to cast his body into the ravine or hollow called the Keeadas, 
the usual place of punishment for criminals: probably his 
powerful friends averted this disgrace, and he was buried not far 
off, until some time afterwards, under the mandate of the Delphian 
oracle, his body was exhumed. and transported to the exact spot 
where he had died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even with 
this reinterment, pronounced the whole proceeding to be a 


1 Diodér. xi. 45; Corne). Nepos, Pausan. ὁ. δ; Polyven. viii. 61 
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profanation of the sanctity of Athéné, enjoining that two bodies 
should be presented to her as an atonement for the one carried 
away. In the very early days of Greece—or among the 
Carthaginians, even at this period—such an injunction would 
probably have produced the slaughter of two human victims: on 
the present occasion, Athéné, or Hikesius, the tutelary god of 
suppliants, was supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues, 
not however without some attempts to make out that the 
expiation was inadequate. 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 
About simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of 
B.C. 407. his being general at Platea, where it does not appear 
that he displayed any superior qualities. His treasonable pro- 
jects implicated and brought to disgrace a man far greater than 
himself, the Athenian Themistoklés. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully known 
Themisto. 88 to enable us to make out the precise dates of parti- 
mented cular events. But we are obliged (in consequence of 
Hs ae f the subsequent incidents connected with Themistoklés, 
treason of © Whose flight to Persia is tolerably well-marked as to 
Pausanias. date) to admit an interval of about nine years between 
the retirement of Pausanias from his command at Byzantium and 
his death. To suppose so long an interval engaged in treasonable 
correspondence is perplexing ; and we can only explain it to our- 
selves very imperfectly by considering that the Spartans were 
habitually slow in their movements, and that the suspected 
regent may perhaps have communicated with partisans, real or 
expected, in many parts of Greece. Among those whom he 
sought to enlist as accomplices was Themistoklés, still in 
great power—though, as it would seem, in declining power— 
ab Athens. The charge of collusion with the Persians connects 
itself with the previous movement of political parties in that 
city. 

The rivalry of Themistoklés and Aristeidés had been greatly 
appeased by the invasion of Xerxés, which had imposed upon both 
the peremptory necessity of co-operation against a common 
enemy. And apparently it was ποὺ resumed during the times 


1 Thuoyd, i, 188, 134; Pausanias iii. 17, 9, 
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which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians to 
their country : at least we hear of both, in effective service and 
in prominent posts. Themistoklés stands forward position of 
as the contriver of the city walls and architect of era 
Peirzus: Aristeidés is commander of the fleet, and first “Athens— 
organizer of the confederacy of Délos. Moreover we ‘endency of 
seem. to detect a change in the character of the latter. parties and 
He had ceased to be the champion of Athenian ea 
old-fashioned Janded interest, against Themistoklés as the 
originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations had 
now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established fact—a 
fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and character, 
public as well as private, of the Athenians. During the expatria- 
tion at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed proprietor or 
artisan, had been for the time a seaman; and the anecdote of 
Kimé6n, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in the acropolis as 
a token that he was about to pass from the cavalry to service on 
shipboard,! is a type of that change of feeling which must have 
been impressed more or less upon every rich man in Athens. 
From henceforward the fleet is endeared to every man as the 
grand force, offensive and defensive, of the state, in which 
character all the political leaders agree in accepting it. We 
ought to add, at the same time, that this change was attended 
with no detriment either to the land force or to the landed 
cultivation of Attica, both of which will be found to acquire 
extraordinar development during the interval between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars, Still the triremes, and the 
men who manne them, taken collectively, were now the 
determining element in the state. Moreover the men who 
manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh from a scene 
of trial and danger and from a harvest of victory, which had 
equalized for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, as com- 
batants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the maritime 
impulse having become pronounced immediately after the return 
from Salamis, was further greatly strengthened by the construc- 
tion and fortification of the Peiresus—a new maritime Athens as 
large as the old inland city—as well as by the unexpected 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, ὁ. 8, 
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formation of the confederacy at Délos, with all its untried 
prospects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens was not less 
Effect of important than the military. “The maritime multi- 
theevents ude, authors of the victory of Salamis’? and 
peta instruments of the new vocation of Athens as head of 
Pavol the Delian confederacy, appear now ascendant in the 
tical senti- political constitution also; not in any way as a 
Mice to separate or privileged class, but as leavening the 
democracy. whole mass, strengthening the democratical senti- 
ment, and protesting against all recognized political inequalities. 
In fact, during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens 
had been nothing else than “a maritime multitude,” among 
which the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, until, 
by the efforts of all, the common country had been reconquered. 
Nor was it likely that this multitude, after a trying period of 
forced equality, during which political privilege had been effaced, 
would patiently acquiesce in the full restoration of such privilege 
at home. We see by the active political sentiment of the German 
people, after the great struggles of 1813 and 1814, how much an 
energetic and successful military effort of the people at large, 
blended with endurance of serious hardship, tends to stimulate 
the sense of political dignity and the demand for developed 
citizenship ; and if this be the tendency even among a people 
habitually passive on such subjects, much more was it to be 
expected in the Athenian population, who had gone through a 
previous training of near thirty years under the democracy of 
Kleisthenés. At the time when that constitution was first 
established,? it was perhaps the most democratical in Greece. It 
had worked extremely well, and had diffused among the people 
a sentiment favourable to equal citizenship and unfriendly to 
avowed privilege; so that the impressions made by the struggle at 
Salamis found the popular mind prepared to receive them. 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitution 
was enlarged as respecis eligibility to the magistracy. According 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v. 3,5. καὶ πά- χυροτέραν ἐποίηδεν. 
Aw ὃ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος, γενόμενος ‘O ναυτικὸς ὄχλος (Thucyd. viii. 72 
αἴτιος τῆς περὶ Ξαλαμῖνα νίκης, καὶ διὰ and passim). 
ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονίας καὶ διὰ τὴν κατὰ 2 For the constitution of Kleisthenés, 
θάλασσαν δύναμιν, τὴν δημοκρατίαν ἰσ- see ch. xxxi. of this History. 
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to that constitution, the fourth or last class on the Solonian 


census, including the considerable majority of the free- 
men, were not admissible to offices of state, though 
they possessed voles in common with the rest: no 
person was eligible to be a magistrate unless he be- 
longed to one of the three higher classes. This restric- 
tion was now annulled, and eligibility extended to all 
the citizens. We may appreciate the strength of feel- 
ing with which such reform was demanded, when we 
find that it was proposed by Aristeidés, a man the 
reverse of what is called a demagogue, and a strenuous 
friend of the Kleisthenean constitution. No political 
system would work, after the Persian war, which 
formally excluded “the maritime multitude” from 
holding magistracy. 1 rather imagine (as has been 


Alteration 
of the Kleis- 
thenean 
constitution 
—all 
citizens 
without ex- 
ception are 
rendered 
politically 
admissible 
to office: 
first, uni- 
versal 
eligibility 
and election 
of magis- 
trates— 
next, sor: 
tition or 
drawing 

by lot. 


stated in my preceding volume) that election of magistrates was 
still retained, and not exchanged for drawing lots until a certain 
time, though not a long time afterwards. That which the public 
sentiment first demanded was the recognition of the equal and 
open principle ; after a certain length of experience it was found 
that poor men, though legally qualified to be chosen, were in 
point of fact rarely chosen ; then came the lot, to give them an 
equal chance with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice 
by lot, was never 807: 164 (as I have before remarked) to all offices 
at Athens—never for example to the Stratégi or Generals, whose 
functions were more grave and responsible than those of any 
other person in the service of the state, and who always continued 
to be elected by show of hands. 

In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, with 


so great an extension of what may be termed her foreign 


Increase of 


relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the te power 
necessity of distant military service, the functions of Stratégi— 
the Stratégi naturally tended to become both more in the fune- 
1 i : j ivi inige tions an 
absorbing and complicated ; while the civil adminis anion 
tration became more troublesome if not more difficult, of the 
importance 


from the enlargement of the city and the still greater 
enlargement of Peirasus—leading to an increase of 


of the 
Archons, 


town population, and especially to an increase of the metics or 
resident non-freemen. And it was probably about this period, 
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during the years immediately succeeding the battle of Salamis— 
when the force of old habit and tradition had been partially 
enfeebled by so many stirring novelties—that the Archons were 
withdrawn altogether from political and military duties, and con- 
fined to civil or judicial administration. At the battle of Marathén, 
the Polemarch is a military commander, president of the ten 
Stratégi:1 we know him afterwards only as a civil magistrate, 
administering justice to the metics or non-freemen, while the 
Stratégi perform military duties without him: a change not 
unlike that which took place at Rome, when the Preetor was 
created to undertake the judicial branch of the large original 
duties of the Consul. I conceive that this alteration, indicating 
as it does a change in the character of the Archons generally, 
must have taken place at the time which we have now reached2— 
a time when the Athenian establishments on all sides required a 
more elaborate distribution of functionaries. The distribution of 
so many Athenian boards of functionaries, part to do duty in the 
city, and part in the Peireus, cannot have commenced until after 
this period, when Peireeus had been raised by Themistoklés to 
Aaminis. [88 dignity of town, fortress, and state-harbour. Such 
trationof boards were the Astynomi and Agoranomi, who main- 
faged” tained the police of streets and markets—the Metro- 
new func- nomi, who watched over weights and measures—the 
tionaries : . ° ᾿ 
appointed— Sitophylakes, who carried into effech various state 
ee regulations respecting the custody and sale of corn- 
pene ete with various others who acted not less in Peireus 
* than in the city. Wemay presume that each of these 
boards was originally created as the exigency appeared to call for 
it, at a period later than that which we have now reached ; most 
of these duties of detail having been at first discharged by the 
Archons, and afterwards (when these latter became too full of 
occupation) confided to separate administrators. The special and 
important change which characterized the period immediately 
succeeding the battle of Salamis was the more accurate line 
drawn between the Archons and the Stratégi, assigning the 


1 Herodot. vi. 109. Prozess, ch. ii. Ὁ, 50 seqg. 

2 Aristotel. Ἰϊολιτειῶν Fragm. xlvii, 8 See Aristotel. MoAiresdp Fragm. ii., 
ed. Neumann, Harpokratidn, v. WoAd- v., xxiii, xxxvili., L, ed. Neumann; 
μαβχος 5 Pollux, viii. 91: compare Schdmann, Antiqg. Jur. Publ. Greec. 

eler und Schomann, Der Attische c. xli., xlii., xHii. 
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foreign and military department entirely to the Stratégi, and 
rendering the Archons purely civil magistrates, administrative 
as well as judicial: while the first creation of the separate boards 
above-named was probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out 
of increase of population, power, and trade, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some such steps that the 
Athenian administration gradually attained that complete de- 
velopment which it exhibits in practice during the century from 
the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all our positive 
and direct information relates, 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of mili- 
tary activity at Athens, Aristeidés appears to have 
sympathized. And the popularity thus ensured to Bian 
him, probably heightened by some regret for his precarious 
previous ostracism, was calculated to acquire perma- Themisto- 
nence from his straightforward and incorruptible SS s>ier 
character, now brought into strong relief by his egainst him 
function as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. Alkmedn, 

On the other hand, the ascendency of Themistoklés, jabiity to 
though so often exalted by his unrivalled political charges ot 
genius and daring, as well as by the signal value of 
his public recommendations, was as often overthrown by his 
duplicity of means and unprincipled thirst for money. New 
political opponents sprung up against him, men sympathizing 
with Aristeidés, and far more violent in their antipathy than 
Aristeidés himself. Of these the chief were Kimén (son of 
Miltiadés) and Alkmaén: moreover it seems that the Lacede- 
monians, though full of esteem for Themistoklés immediately 
after the battle of Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to 
him—a change which may be sufficiently explained from his 
stratagem respecting the fortifications of Athens, and his subse- 
quent ambitious projects in reference to the Peireus, The 
Lacedzemonian influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was 
employed to second the political combinations against him. He 
is said to have given offence by manifestations of personal vanity 
—by continual boasting of his great services to the state, and by 
the erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 16: Scholion 2, ad Aristophan. Equit. 84, 
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of Artemis Aristobulé, or Artemis of admirable counsel ; just as 
Pausanias had irritated the Lacedemonians by inscribing his 
own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the friends of 
Aristeidés had displeased the Athenians by endless encomiums 
upon. his justice. 

But the main cause of his discredit was the prostitution of his 
creat influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes, In the un- 
settled condition of so many different Grecian communities, 
recently emancipated from Persia, when there was past misrule 

to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and perhaps punished, exiles 
to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions accompany- 
ing so great a change of political condition as well as of foreign 
policy, the influence of the leading men at Athens must have 
been great in determining the treatment of particular individuals. 
Themistoklés, placed at the head of an Athenian squadron and 
sailing among the islands, partly for the purposes of war 
against Persia, partly for organizing the new confederacy, is 
affirmed to have accepted bribes without scruple, for executing 
sentences just and unjust—restoring some citizens, expelling 
others, and even putting some to death. We learn this from a 
friend and guest of Themistoklés—the poet Timokre6n of Ialysus 
in Rhodes, who had expected his own restoration from the Athe- 
nian commander, but found that it was thwarted by a bribe of 
three talents from his opponents; so that he was still kept in 
exile on the charge of medism. The assertions of Timokreén, 
personally incensed on this ground against Themistoklés, are 
doubtless to be considered as passionate and exaggerated ; never- 
theless they area valuable memorial of the feelings of the time, 
and are far too much in harmony with the general character of 
this eminent man to allow of our disbelieving them entirely. 
Timokreén is as emphatic in his admiration of Aristeidés as in 
his censure of Themistoklés, whom he denounces as “a lying and 
unjust traitor”. 

Such conduct as that described by this new Archilochus, even 
making every allowance for exaggeration, must have caused 
Themistoklés to be both hated and feared among the insular 
allies, whose opinion was now of considerable importance to the 


1 Plutarch (Themistoklés, ¢. 22; Diodérus, xi. δά, 
én, 6, 5—8; Aristeidés, c. 25); 2 Plutarch, Themist, o, 91. 
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Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up partially against him 
in Athens itself, and appears to have been con- 


nected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations TBemy .. 

. towards the Persians. As the Persians could offer charged 
the highest bribes, a man open to corruption might rr et 
naturally be suspected of inclinations towards their ΒΠΡΟΣ τοδὶ 
cause; and if Themistoklés had rendered pre-eminent ree at 


service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason of Pausanias—suspected and believed against him by 
the Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, 
though not proved against him at Sparta until long afterwards— 
which first seems to have raised the presumption of medism 
against Themistoklés also, when combined with the corrupt 
proceedings which stained his public conduct. We must recollect 
also that Themistoklés had given some colour to these presump- 
tions even by the stratagems in reference to Xerxés, which wore 
a double-faced aspect, capable of being construed either in a 
Persian or in a Grecian sense. The Lacedemonians, hostile to 
Themistoklés since the time when he had outwitted them 
respecting the walls of Athens—and fearing him also as a 
supposed. accomplice of the suspected Pausanias—procured the 
charge Of medism to be preferred against him at Athens, by 
secret instigations, and, as it is said, by bribes to his political 
opponents. But no satisfactory proof could be furnished of the 


of Themistoklés—and preceding his 


1 This accusation of treason brought t 
ostracism. 


against Themistoklés at Athens, prior 


to his ostracism, and at the instigation 
of the Lacedemonians, is mentioned 
by Diodérus (xi. δ. Thucydidés and 
Plutarch takes notice only of the 
second accusation, after his. ostracism. 
But Dioddrus has made his narrative 
confused, by supposing the first accu- 
sation preferred at Athens to have 
come after the full detection of Pau- 
sanias and exposure of his correspond- 
ence; whereas these latter events, 
coming after the first accusation, 
supplied new proofs before unknown, 
and thus brought on the second, after 
Themistoklégs had been ostracised. 
But Diodérus has preserved to us the 
important notice of this first accusa- 
tion at Athens, followed by trial, 
acquittal, and temporary glorification 


— 


The indictment stated by Plutarch 
to have been ee against Themi- 
stoklés by Ledbotas, son_ of Alkmeeén, 
at the instance of the Spartans, pro- 
bably relates to the first accusation at 
which Themistoklés was acquitted. 
For when Themistoklés was arraigned 
after the discovery of Pausanias, he 
did not choose to stay, nor was there 
any actual trial: it is not therefore 
likely that the name of the accuser 
would be preserved—o δὲ γραψάμενος 
αὐτὸν προδοσίας ΔΛεωβότης ἣν ᾿Αλκμαΐ- 
ὠνὸς, ἅμα συνεπαιτιωμένων τῶν Σπαρ- 
τιατῶν (Plutarch, Themis. c. 23), 

Compare the second Scholion on 
Aristophan. Equit. 84, and Aristeidés, 
Orat. xlvi. ὑπὲρ τῶν τεττάρων (vol. ii. 
p. 318, ed. Dindorf, Ὁ. 243, Jebb). 


24 
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accusation, which Themistoklés himself strenuously denied, not 
without emphatic appeals to his illustrious services. In spite of 
violent invectives against him from Alkmexdén and Kimén,— 
tempered, indeed, by a generous moderation on the part of 
Aristeidés,\—his defence was successful. He carried the people 
with him, and was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely 
acquitted, but, as might naturally be expected, a reaction took 
place in his favour. His splendid qualities and exploits were 
brought impressively before the public mind, and he seemed for 
the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever.? 

Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to 
Increaseq the utmost the animosity between him and his chief 
bitterness ~~ gpponents—Aristeidés, Kimén, Alkmeén, and others ; 
of feud ‘ 
between and we can hardly wonder that they were anxious to 
ratte, get rid of him by ostracism. In explaining this 
a after peculiar process, I have already stated that it could 
tal. He is never be raised against any one individual separately 
ostracised. and ostensibly; and that it could never be brought 
into operation at all, unless its necessity were made clear, not 
merely to violent party men, but also to the assembled senate 
and people—including, of course, a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably conceive that 
the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate Athenians 
well suited for the tutelary intervention of ostracism, the express 
benefit of which consisted in its separating political opponents 
when the antipathy between them threatened to push one or the 
other into extra-constitutional proceedings—especially when one 
of those parties was Themistoklés, a man alike vast in his 
abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also there 
were not a few who wished to revenge the previous ostracism of 
Aristeidés ; and lastly, the friends of Themistoklés himself, elate 
with his acquittal and his seeming augmented popularity, might 
indulge hopes that the vote of ostracism would turn out in his 
favour, and remove one or other of his chief political opponents. 
From all these circumstances, we learn, without astonishment, 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, ¢. 25. φερόντως οἱ πολῖται" μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, 

53 Ὠϊοῦδυ, xi. δά, τότε μὲν ἀπέφυγε οἱ μὲν, φοβηθέντες αὐτοῦ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν, 
τὴν τῆς προδοσίας κρίσιν" διὸ καὶ τὸ μὲν οἱ δὲ, φθονήσαντες TH δόξῃ, τῶν μὲν εὑς 
πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν ἀπόλυσιν μέγας ἣν παρὰ εργεσιῶν ἐπελάθοντο, τὴν δὲ ἴσχυν καὶ 
τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ' ἠγάπων γὰρ αὐτὸν δια- τὸ φρόνημα ταπεινοῦν ἔσπευδον. 
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that a vote of ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in 
the temporary banishment of Themistoklés. 

He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
carried a considerable property, yet occasionally 
visiting other parts of Peloponnésus,! when the 
exposure and death of Pausanias, together with the 
discovery of his correspondence, took place at Sparta. 
Among this correspondence were found proofs, which 
Thucydidés seems to have considered as real and 
sufficient, of the privity of Themistoklés. By Ephorus 
and others, he is admitted to have been solicited by 
Pausanias, and to have known his plans, but to have kept them 
secret, while refusing to co-operate in them.” Probably after his 
exile he took a more decided share in them than before, being 
well placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not only unfriendly 
to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in collusion with 
Xerxés at his invasion of Greece. On this occasion the Lacede- 
monians sent to Athens publicly to prefer a formal charge of 
treason. against him, and to urge the necessity of trying him asa 
Pan-hellenic criminal before the synod of the allies assembled at 
Sparta.? 

Whether this latter request would have been granted, or 
whether Themistoklés would have been tried at 
Athens, we cannot tell; for no sooner was he apprised 
that joint envoys from Sparta and Athens had been despatched 
to arrest him, than he fled forthwith from Argos to Flight and 
Korkyra. The inhabitants of that island, though advantumes 


B.C. 471. 
While in 
banishment 
under 
ostracism, 
the Lace- 
demonians 
prefer a 
charge of 
treason 
against him. 


B. C. 466. 


. : : ᾿ of Themi- 
owing gratitude to him, and favourably disposed, stoklés. 


noone date at once certain andaccurate, 


1 Thucyd, i137. ἦλθε γὰρ αὐτῷ ὕσ- 
τερον ἔκ τε ᾿Αθηνῶν παρὸ, τῶν φίλων, καὶ 
ἐξ'άργους ἃ ὑπεξέκειτο, ὅτ. 

_< follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in con- 
sidering the year 471 B.c. to be the 
date of the ostracism of Themistoklés. 
It may probably be so; there is no 
evidence positively to contradict it: 
but I think Mr. Clinton states it too 
confidently, as he admits that Diodérus 
includes, in the chapters which he 
devotes to one archon, events which 
must have happened in several different 
years (see Fast. Hellen. B.c. 471). 

After the expedition under the com- 
mand of Pausanias in 478 B.C., we have 


until we come to the death of Xerxés, 
where Diodérus is confirmed by the 
Canon of the Persian kings, B.C. 465. 
This last event determines by close 
Sper and inference, the flight 
of Themistoklés, the siege of Naxos, 
and the death of Pausanias: for the 
other events of this period, we are 
reduced to a more vague ot ahaa 
tion, and can ascertain little beyond 
their order of succession. 

2 Thucyd. i. 1835; Ephorus ap. Plu- 
tarch. de Malign. Herodoti, c. 5, Ὁ. 855 ; 
Dioddér. xi. 54; Plut. Themist. ὃ. 23. 

3 Dioddr. xi. 55, 
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could not venture to protect him against the two most 
powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the neighbouring 
continent. Here, however, being still tracked and followed by 
the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection from a man whom 
he had formerly thwarted in a demand at Athens, and who had 
become his personal enemy—Admétus, king of the Molossiana. 
Fortunately for him, at the moment when he arrived, Admétus 
was not at home; and Themistoklés, becoming a suppliant to his 
wife, conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that she placed her 
child in his arms and planted him at the hearth in the full 
solemnity of supplication to soften her husband. As soon as 
Admétus returned, Themistoklés revealed his name, his pursuers, 
and his danger—entreating protection as a helpless suppliant in 
the last extremity. He appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic 
prince not to take revenge on a man, now defenceless, for offence 
given under such very different circumstances; and for an offence 
too, after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. Admétus 
raised him up from the hearth with the child in his arms,—an 
evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged to protect him, 
—refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at last only sending 
him away, on the expression of his own wish, to visit the king 
of Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted him across the 
mountains to Pydna, in the Thermaic gulf, where he found a 
merchant-ship about to set sail for the coast of Asia Minor, and 
took a passage on board—neither the master nor the crew know- 
ing his name. An untoward storm drove the vessel to the 
island of Naxos, at that moment besieged by an Athenian 
armament. Had he been forced to land there, he would of 
course have been recognized and seized, but his wonted subtlety 
did not desert him. Having communicated both his name and 
the peril which awaited him, he conjured the master of the ship 
to assist in saving him, and not to suffer any one of the crew tc 
land ; menacing that if by any accident he were discovered, he 
would bring the master to ruin along with himself, by represent- 
ing him as an accomplice induced by money to facilitate the 
escape of Themistoklés: on the other hand, in case of safety, he 
promised a large reward. Such promises and threats weighed 
with the master, who controlled his crew, and forced them to 
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beat about during a day and a night off the coast without seeking 
to land. After that dangerous interval, the storm abated, and 
the ship reached Ephesus in safety. 

Thus did Themistoklés, after a series of perils, find himself safe 
on the Persian side of the Aigean. At Athens he was 


. : : Themi- 
proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated : stoklés gets 
nevertheless (as it frequently happened in cases of Wa oa 
confiscation), his friends secreted a considerable sum, a eres 
and sent it over to him in Asia, together with the Persian. 

king. 


money which he had left at Argos; so that he was 
thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who had 
preserved him. With all this deduction, the property which he 
possessed of a character not susceptible of concealment, and which 
was therefore actually seized, was found to amount to eighty 
talents, according to Theophrastus—to 100 talents, according to 
Theopompus. In contrast with this large sum, it is melancholy 
to learn that he had begun his political career with a property 
not greater than three talents.? The property of Aristeidés at 
the end of his life presents an impressive contrast to the enrich- 
ment of his rival. 3 

The escape of Themistoklés and his adventures in Persia appear 
to have formed a favourite theme for the fancy and 


exaggeration of authors a century afterwards. We ἜΝ the 
have thus many anecdotes which contradict either Tj2tons 
directly or by implication the simple narrative of eae eam 
Thucydidés. Thus we are told that at the moment Them. 


when he was running away from the Greeks, the 
Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of 200 talents for his 
head, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were watching 
to take him for this reward: that he was forced to conceal 
himself strictly near the coast, until means were found to send 
him up to Susa, in a closed litter, under pretence that it was a 
woman for the king’s harem: that Mandané, sister of Xerxés, 


1 Thucyd. i. 187, Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c, 24—26). There were evi- 


(Themist. ος 8) for the most part follows 
Thucydidés, and professes to do so; 
yet he is not very accurate, especially 
about the relations between Themi- 
stoklés and Admétus. Diodérus (xi. 56) 
seems to follow chiefly other guides, as 
Plutarch does also to a great extent 


ently different accounts of his voyage, 
which represented him as reaching, not 
Ephesns, but the Alolic Kymé. Diodérus 
does not notice his voyage by sea. 
2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 25; also 
Kiritias ap. lian. V. He x 17: 
compare Herodot. viii. 12. 
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insisted upon having him delivered up to her as an expiation for 
the loss of her son at the battle of Salamis: that he learnt Persian 
so well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to procure for 
himself an acquittal from the Persian judges, when put upon his 
trial through the importunity of Mandané : that the officers of 
the king’s household at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, 
threatened him with still further perils: that he was admitted to 
see the king in person, after having received a lecture from the 
chamberlain on the indispensable duty of falling down before 
him to do homage, &c,, with several other uncertified details} 
which make us value more highly the narrative of Thucydidés. 
Indeed Ephorus, Deiné, Kleitarchus, and Herakleidés, from whom 
these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even affirmed that 
Themistoklés had found Xerxés himself alive and seen him; 
whereas Thucydidés and Charén, the two contemporary authors 
(for the former is nearly contemporary), asserted that he had 
found Xerxés recently dead, and his son Artaxerxes on the 
throne. 

According to Thucydidés, the eminent exile does not seem to 
Real treat. ave been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He 


gee ἊΣ presented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was 
inlés in accepted as such: moreover—what is more strange, 
hoe though it seems true—he was received as an actual 


benefactor of the Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on 
account of such dispositions—in consequence of his communica- 
tions made to Xerxés respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks 
from Salamis, and respecting the contemplated destruction of the 
Hellespontine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on 
the coast up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king, 
couched in the following terms, such as probably no modern 
European king would tolerate except from a Quaker :--- 1, 
Themistoklés, am come to thee, having done to thy house more 
mischief than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my 
own defence to resist the attack of thy father—but having also 
done him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to 
myself, and when his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet 
owing to me for my past service: moreover, I am now here, 


1 Dioddr. xi. 56: Plutarch, Themist. c. 24—380. 
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chased away by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to 
thee,! but able still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to wait 
a year, and then to come before thee in person to explain my 
views.” 

Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief 


: : : Influence 

and direct expression, we cannot say. But it madea which he 

2 . . . s ᾿ acquires 

strong impression upon him, combined with the with the 

previous reputation of the writer, and he willingly Ferman 
τ 


granted the prayer for delay; though we shall not 
readily believe that he was so transported as to show his joy by 
immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual measure of convivial 
indulgence, and by crying out thrice in his sleep, “I have got 
Themistoklés the Athenian”—as some of Plutarch’s authors 
informed him.? In the course of the year granted, Themistoklés 
had learned so much of the Persian language and customs as to be 
able to communicate personally with the king, and acquire his 
confidence. No Greek (says Thucydidés) had ever before attained 
such a commanding influence and position at the Persian court. 
His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the 
subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were evidently captivating 
to the monarch, who rewarded him with a Persian wife and large 
presents, sending him down to Magnesia on the Mwander, not far 
from the coast of Ionia. The revenues of the district round that 
town, amounting to the large sum of fifty talents yearly, were 
assigned to him for bread ; those of the neighbouring seaport of 
Myus, for articles of condiment to his bread, which was always 
accounted the main nourishment; those of Lampsakus on the 
Hellespont, for wine? Not knowing the amount of these two 


1 Proditiouem wetroimputabant (says 
Tacitus, Hist. ii. 60, respecting Paul- 
linus and Proculus, the generals of the 
army of Otho, when they surrendered 
to Vitellius after the defeat at Bebri- 
acum), spatium longi ante .prolinm 
itineris, fatigationem Othonianorum, 
permixtum vehiculis agmen ac pleraque 
Jortuita fraudt sue  assignantes.—Ht 
Vitellius credidit de perfidia, et 
fraudem absolvit.” 

2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 28. 

ὃ Thucyd. i. 188; Diodér. xi. 57, 
Besides the three abcve-named places, 


Neanthés and Phanias describe the 
grant as being still fuller and more 
specific: they state that Perkéte was 
granted to Themistoklés for bedding, 
and Palesképsis for clothing (Plutarch, 
Theniist. c. 29; Athenzus, 1. Ὁ. 29). 
This seems to have been a frequent 
form of grants from the Persian and 
Egyptian kings, to their queens, re- 
latives, or friends—a grant nominally 
to supply some particular want or 
taste: see Dr. Arnold’s note on the 
passage of Thucydidés. I doubt his 
statement however about the land-tax 
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latier items, we cannot determine how much revenue '‘[hemisto- 
klés received altogether ; but there can be no doubt, judging from 
the revenues of Magnesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary 
gainer by his change of country. After having visited various 
parts of Asia,! he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in which 
place his family joined him from Athens. 
How long his residence at Magnesia lasted we do not know, 
but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation 
and leave mementos behind him. He at length died 
which he of sickness, when sixty-five years old, without having 
—His death taken any step towards the accomplishment of those 
at Magnesia. i otorious campaigns which he had promised to 
Artaxerxes. That sickness was the real cause of his death, we 
may believe on the distinct statement of Thucydidés,? who at the 
same time notices a rumour partially current in his own time, of 
poison voluntarily taken, from painful consciousness on the part 
of Themistoklés himself that the promises made could never be 
performed—a further proof of the general tendency to surround 
the last years of this distinguished man with impressive 
adventures, and to dignify his last moments with a revived 
feeling not unworthy of his earlier patriotism. The report may 
possibly have been designedly circulated by his friends and 
relatives, in order to conciliate some tenderness towards his 
memory; since his sons still continued citizens at Athens, and his 


Large 
reward 


or rent; I do not think that it was a 
tenth or a fifth of the produce of the 
soil in these districts which was 
granted to Themistoklés, but the por- 
tion of regal revenue or tribute levied 
in them. The Persian kings did not 
take the trouble to assess and collect 
the tribute : they probably left that to 
the inhabitants themselves, provided 
the sum total were duly paid. 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, ο, 81. mAa- 
νώμενος περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν : this state- 
ment seems probable enough, though 
Plutarch rejects it. 


2 Thucyd. i 188. νοσήσας δὲ τελευτᾷ 
τὸν βίον" λέγουσι δέ τινες, Kal ἑκούσιον 
φαρμάκῳ ἀποθανεῖν αὐτὸν, ἀδύνατον νο- 
μίσαντα εἶναι ἐπιτελέσαι βασιλεῖ ἃ ὑπ- 
σχεῖν: 

his current story, as old as Aristo- 
phanes (Equit. 83, compare the Scholia). 
alleged that Themistoklés had poisoned 


himself by drinking bull’s blood (see 
Diodér. xi. 68). Liodérus assigns to 
this act of taking poison a still more 
sublime and patriotic character, by 
connecting it with a design on the part 
of Themistoklés to restrain the Persian 
king from warring against Greece. 
Plutarch (Themist. 6, 31, and Kimén, 
c. 18) and Diodérus both state as an 
unquestionable fact, that Themistoklés 
died by poisoning himself; omitting 
even to notice the statement of Thucy- 
didés that he died of disease. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Themist. ὁ, 10) follows 
Thucydides. Cicero (Brutus, c. 11) 
refers the story of the suicide by 
poison to Clitarchus and Stratoklés, 
recognizing it as contrary to Thucy- 
didés. He puts into the mouth of his 
fellow dialogist Atticus a just rebuke 
of the facility with which historical 
truth was sacrificed to rhetorical pur- 
pose, 
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daughters were married there. These friends further stated that 
they had brought back his bones to Attica at his own express 
command, and buried them privately without the knowledge of 
the Athenians; no condemned traitor being permitted to be 
buried in Attic soil. If however we even suppose that this 
statement was true, no one could point out with certainty the 
spot wherein such interment had taken place. Nor does it seem, 
when we mark the cautious expressions of Thucydidés, that he 
himself was satisfied of the fact. Moreover we may affirm with 
confidence that the inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed 
the splendid sepulchral monument erected in honour of Themi- 
stoklés in their own market-place, were persuaded that his bones 
were really enclosed within it. 

Aristeidés died about three or four years after the ostracism of 
Themistoklés ;? but respecting the place and manner 5 

: ΝΗ eath of 

of his death, there were several contradictions among Aristeidés— 
the authors whom Plutarch had before him. Some #Poverty: 
affirmed that he perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea ; 
others, that he died at home, amidst the universal esteem and 
grief of his fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single 
statement of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, 
represents Aristeidés as having been falsely accused before the 
Athenian judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty mine, on 
the allegation of having taken bribes during the assessment of the 
tribute upon the allies—which fine he was unable to pay, and was 
therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. Dismissing 
this last story, we find nothing certain about his death except 
one fact—but that fact at the same time the most honourable of 
all—that he died very poor. It is even asserted that he did not 


secondary authors so often cite: 
Thucydidés is certainly not a witness 
jor the fact: if anything, he may be 


1 Thucyd. i. 188. τὰ δὲ ὀστᾶ φασὶ 
κομισθῆναι αὐτοῦ οἱ προσήκον- 
τες οἴκαδε κελεύσαντος ἐκεῖ 


you, καὶ τεθῆναι κρύφα ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν 
τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ" οὐ γὰρ ἐξῆν θάπτειν, ὡς 
ἐπὶ προδοσίᾳ φεύγοντος. . 
Cornelius Nepos, who here copies 
Thucydidés, gives this statement by 
mistake, as if Thucydidés had himself 
affirmed it: “Idem (sc. Thucydidés) 
ossa ejus clam in Attici ab amicis 
sepulta, quoniam legibus non concede- 
retur, quod proditionis esset damnatus, 
memorie# prodidit”, This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with which these 


said to count somewhat against it. 

Plutarch (Themisi. c. 82) shows that 
the burial-place of Themistoklés, sup- 
posed to be in Attica, was yet never 
verified before his time: the guides of 
Pausanias, however, in the succeedin 
century, had become more confiden 
(Pausanias, 1, 1, 8) ᾿ : 

2 Respecting the probity of Ari- 
steidés, see an interesting fragment of 
Hupolis the comic writer (Ajo, Fragm. 
iv, Ὁ. 457, ed. Meineke). 
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leave enough to pay funeral expenses—that a sepulchre was pro- 
vided for him at Phalérum at the public cost, besides a handsome 
donation to his son Lysimachus and a dowry to each of his two 
daughters. In the two or three ensuing generations, however, 
his descendants still continued poor, and even at that remote day 
some of them received aid out of the public purse, from the 
recollection of their incorruptible ancestor. Near a century and 
a half afterwards, a poor man named Lysimachus, descendant of 
the Just Aristeidés, was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of 
Jacchus, carrying a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty 
fee of two oboli for interpreting the dreams of the passers-by: 
Demetrius the Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother 
and aunt of this poor man, a small daily allowance.1 On all these 
points the contrast is marked when we compare Aristeidés with 
Themistoklés. The latter, having distinguished himself by osten- 
tatious cost at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with 
little scruple as to the means of acquisition, ended his life at 
Magnesia in dishonourable affluence greater than ever, and lefi, 
an enriched posterity both at that place and at Athens. More 
than five centuries afterwards, his descendant the Athenian 
Themistoklés attended the lectures of the philosopher Ammonit: 
at Athens, as the comrade and friend of Plutarch himself.* 


1 Plutarch, Arist. 6. 26,27: Cornelius Vesp. 63. 
Nepos, Arist. c. 3; compare Aristophan. 2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 5—32. 
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CHAPTER XLV, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 
HEAD.—FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION OF 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


I wave already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 
Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan conse- 
Pausanias, entreated Athens to organize a new con- gues oe 
federacy, and to act as presiding city (Vorort)—and_ tion of the 
: Confederacy 
how this confederacy, framed not only for common of Délos.— 
and pressing objects, but also on principles of equal Bifurcation 
rights and constant control on the part of the members, politics 


attracted soon the spontaneous adhesion of a large Spar anil 
proportion of Greeks, insular or maritime, near the “ens. 
figean sea. I also noticed this event as giving commencement 
toa new era in Grecian politics. For whereas there had been 
before a tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady 
and increasing, towards something like one Pan-hellenic league 
under Sparta as president, from henceforward that tendency 
disappears, and a bifurcation begins: Athens and Sparta divide 
the Grecian world between them, and bring a much larger 
number of its members into co-operation, either with one or the 
other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydidés marks precisely, as far as general words can go, the 
character of the new confederacy during the first years |. 
after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us person tre 
scarcely any particular facts; and in the absence of Sppgieey 
such controlling evidence, a habit has grown up of withAthens 
describing loosely the entire period between 477 B.c. ca rea 
and 405 8.0. (the latter date is that of the battle of eno 
Ai gospotami) as constituting “the Athenian empire”, which prew 
This word denotes correctly enough the last part, ees 
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perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated ; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part; nor indeed 
can any single word be found which faithfully characterizes as 
well the one part as the other. A great and serious change had 
taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if we talk of 
the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the Athenian 
empire. Thucydidés carefully distinguishes the two, speaking 
of the Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians as having 
acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony. 


1Thucyd. i. 94. ἐξεπολιόρκησαν 
(Bugdvriov) ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμον ἕᾳ, 
i.e. under the Spartan hegemony, 
before the Athenians were invited to 
assume the hegemony: compare hynod- 

evot, L, 77, and Hlerodot. viii. 2, 8 

ext we have (i 95) φοιτῶντές τε (the 
Tonians, το.) πρὺς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἠξίουν 
αὐτοὺς ἡγεμόνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ 
τὸ ξυγγενές, Again, when the Spartans 
send out Dorkis in place of Pauganias, 
the allies οὐκέτι ἐφίεσαν τὴν Wye mon 
νίαν. Then, as to the ensuing pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians (i. 96} 
παραλαβόντες δὲ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι Thy ἢ γε KO 
νίαν τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ ἑκόντων τῷ 
ξυμμάχων διὰ τὸ ΤΙαυσανίου μῖσος, ὧδ 
compare i, 7δ--ὖμῖν δὲ προσελθόντι 
τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ αὐτῶν δεηθέντων 
ries νας καταστῆναι, and vi, 76. 

Then the transition from the yye- 
povia to the ἀρχή (i. 97)--ἡγούμενοι δὰ 
αὐτονόμων τὸ πρῶτον τῶν ξυμμάχων Kat 
amd κοινῶν ξυνόδων βουλευόντων, τὸ 0 ἄ» 
δε ἐπῆλθον πολέμῳ τε καὶ διαχειρίσει 
πραγμάτων ματαξὺ τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου καὶ 
τοῦ Μηδικοῦ. 

pee eras then goes on to say that 
he shall notice these ‘“‘many strides 
in advance”—-which Athens made, 
starting from her original hegemony, 
so 88 to show in what manner the 
Athenian empire or ἀρχή was originally 
formed—dya δὲ καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀπό" 
δειξιν ἔχει τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ἐν οἵῳ 
τρόπῳ κατέστη. The same transition 
from the ἡγεμονία to the ἀρχή is 
described in the oration of the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war (i. 75): 
but as it was rather the interest of 
the Athenian orator to confound the 
difference between ἡγεμονία and ἀρχή, 
so after he has clearly stated what one 
relation of Athens to her allies had 
been at first, and how it afterwards 
became totally changed, Thucydidés 
makes him slur over the distinction 


and say—otrws οὐδ᾽ ἡμεῖς θαυμαστὸν 
οὐδὲν πεποιήκαμεν , . . εἰ ἀρχήν 
τεδιδομένην ἐδεξάμεθα καὶ ταύτην 
μὴ ἀνεῖμεν, &C. ; and he then proceeds 
to defend the title of Athens to com- 
mand on the ground of superior force 
and worth: which last plea is advanced 
a few years afterwards still more 
nakedly and offensively by the Athe- 
nian speakers. Read also the lan- 
puans of the Athenian Euphémus at 

amarina (vi. 82), where a similar 
confusion appears, as being suitable 
to the argument. 

It is to be recollected that the word 
hegemony or headship is extremely 
general, denoting any case of following 
a leader, and of obedience, however 
temporary, qualified, or indeed little 
more than honorary. Thus it is used 
by the Thebans to express their rela- 
tion towards the Boeotian confederated 
towns (ἡγεμονεύεσθαι ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν, Thuc. 
iii, 61, where Dr. Arnold draws atten- 
tion to the distinction between that 
verb and ἄρχειν, and holds language 
respecting the Athenian ἀρχή, more 
precise than his language in He note 
ad Thucyd. i. 94), and by the Corinthians 
to express their claims as metropolis 
of Korkyra, which were really little 
more than honorary—éewi τῷ ἡ γῈ μό- 
νες τε εἶναι καὶ τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι 
(Thucyd. i. 88): compare vii. 55. In- 
deed it sometimes means simply a 
guide (iii. 98 ; vii. 50). 

But the words ἀρχή, ἄρχειν, ἄρχεσθαι, 
voc, pass., are more specific in their 
application, and imply both superior 
dignity and coercive authority to a 
greater or less extent: compare Thucyd. 
y. 69; 11. 8, &c. The πόλις ἀρχὴν ἔχουσα 
is analogous to ἀνὴρ τύραννος (vi. 85). 

_ Herodotus is less careful in dis- 
tinguishing the meanings of these 
words than Thucydidés: see the 
discussion of the Lacedsemonian and 
Athenian envoys with Gelo (vii. 155— 
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The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had 
been consummated before the thirty years’ truce, which was 
concluded fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war, and it 
was in fact the substantial cause of that war. Empire then came 
to be held by Athens—partly as a fact established, resting on 
acquiescence rather than attachment or consent on the minds of 
the subjects—partly as a corollary from necessity of union 
combined with her superior force; while this latter point, 
superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and more 
forward both in the language of her speakers and in the conceptions 
of her citizens. Nay, the Athenian orators of the middle of the 
Peloponnesian war venture to affirm that their empire had been 
of this same character ever since the repulse of the Persians: an 
inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could suppose the speech made 
by the Athenian Euphémus at Kamarina in 415 8.0. to have been 
heard by Themistoklés or Aristeidés fifty years before, it would 
have been alike offensive to the prudence of the one and to the 
justice of the other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (except Chios 
and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the Agean sea 
was an Athenian lake, was of course the period of her greatest 
splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian world. Ib was 
also the period most impressive to historians, orators, and 
philosophers—suggesting the idea of some one state exercising 
dominion over the Algean, as the natural condition of Greece, so 
that if Athens lost such dominion, it would be transferred to 
Sparta—holding out the dispersed maritime Greeks as a tempting 
prize for the aggressive schemes of some new conqueror—and even 
bringing up by association into men’s fancies the mythical Minos 
of Kréte, and others, as having been rulers of the Aigean in times 
anterior to Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire 
had before them no good accounts of the incidents between 


162). But it is to be observed that he the least offensive form: compare also 
makes Gelo ask for the hela and the claim of the Argeians for 7 
not for the apyj—putting the claim in (vii. 148). 
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479—450B.c. Hor we may gather from the intimation of Thucy- 
didés, as well as from his barrenness of facts, that 
while there were chroniclers both for the Persian inva- 


carr i sion and for the times before it, no one cared for the 
imputeto time immediately succeeding.t Hence, the little light 

ΚΑΤ which has fallen upon this blank has all been borrowed 
plansot Gif we except the careful Thucydidés) from a subse- 


quent age; and the Athenian hegemony has been 
treated as ἃ mere commencement of the Athenian empire. Credit 
has been given to Athens for a long-sighted ambition, aiming 
from the Persian war downwards at results, which perhaps 
Themistoklés* may have partially divined, but which only time 
and successive accidents opened even to distant view. But such 
systematic anticipation of subsequent results is fatal to any correct 
understanding, either of the real agents or of the real period; 
both of which are to be explained from the circumstances 
preceding and actually present, with some help, though’ cautious 
and sparing, from our acquaintance with that which was then an 
unknown future. When Aristeidés and Kimén dismissed the 
Lacedeemonian admiral Dorkis, and drove Pausanias away from 
Byzantium on his second arrival, they had to deal with the 
problem immediately before them. They had to complete the 
defeat of the Persian power, still formidable, and to create and 
organize a confederacy as yet only inchoate. This was quite 
enough to occupy their attention, without ascribing to them 
distant views of Athenian maritime empire. 


1 Thucyd. 1, 97. τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν 
ἐκλιπὲς τοῦτο ἦν τὸ χωρίον, καὶ ἣ τὰ πρὸ 
τῶν Μηδικῶν Βλληνικὰ ξυνετίθεσαν ἣ αὐτὰ 
τὰ Μηδικά" τούτων δὲ ὅσπερκαϊήἥψατο 
ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ξυγγραφῇ Ἑλλάνικος, βρα- 
χέως τὰ καὶ τοῖς χρόνοις οὐκ ἀκριβῶς 
ἐπεμνήσθη. 

Hellanikus therefore had done no 
more than touch upon the events of this 
period: and he found so little good 
information within his reach, as to fall 
into chronological blunders. 

2Thucyd. 1, 93. τῆς yap δὴ θαλάσσης 
πρῶτος ἐτόλμησεν εἰπεῖν ὡς ἀνθεκτέα 
ἐστι, καί τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς ξυγκατεσ- 
κεύαξζε. 

Dr, Arnold says in his note “" εὐθύς 
signifies probably immediately after 

the retreat of the Persians”. I think 


it refers to an earlier period—that 
point of time when Themistoklés first 
counselled the building of the fleet, or 
at least when he counselled them to 
abandon their city and repose all their 
hopes in their fleet. It is only by 
this supposition that we get a reason- 
able meaning for the words ἐτόλμησε 
εἰπεῖν, “he was the sirst who dared to 
say” —which implies ἃ counsel of extra- 
ordinary boldness. ‘“‘For he was the 
first who dared to advise them to grasp 
at the sea, and from that moment 
forward he helped to establish their 
empire.” The word ξυγκατεσ- 
κεύα ζε seems to denote a collateral 
consequence, not directly contem- 
plated, though divined, by Themi- 
stoklés, 
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In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 
war, which Thucydidés introduces as “ the digression 
from this narrative,” he neither gives, nor professes 
to give, a complete enumeration of all which actually 
occurred. During the interval between the first 
desertion of the Asiatic allies from Pausanias to 
Athens, in 477 B.c., and the revolt of Naxos in 466 
B.G., he recites three incidents only: first, the siege 
and capture of Hion on the Strymén with its Persian 
garrison—next, the capture of Skyros, and appropria- 
tion of the island to Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens 
thirdly, the war with Karystus in Hubea, and 
reduction of the place by capitulation. It has been too much the 
practice to reason as if these three events were the full history 
of ten or eleven years, Considering what Thucydidés states 
respecting the darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect 
that they were all which he could learn about it on good 
authority ; and they are all, in truth, events having a near and 
special bearing on the subsequent history of Athens herself; for 
Hion was the first stepping-stone to the important settlement of 
Amphipolis, and Skyros in the time of Thucydidés was the 
property of outlying Athenian citizens or kleruchs. Still, we 
are left in almost entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, 
as conducting the newly-established confederate force ; for it is 
certain that the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must 
have been years of most active warfare against the Persians. One 
positive testimony to this effect has been accidentally preserved 
to us by Herodotus, who mentions that “before the invasion of 
Xerxés there were Persian commanders and garrisons everywhere 
in Thrace and the Hellespont,’ all of whom were conquered by 


The early 

years, 

after t* 

forma 

of the 

confederacy 
f Dal 


exertion 


imperfect 
knowledge 
of them. 


1Thucyd. 1.97. ἔγραψα δὲ αὑτὰ καὶ 
τὴν ἐκβολὴν τοῦ λόγον ἐποιησά- 
μὴν διὰ τόδε, &C. 

2 Herodot. vil. 106, 107, κατέστασαν 
γὰρ ἔτι πρότερον ταύτης τῆς ἐλάσιος ὕπ- 
αρχοι ἐν τῇ Θρηΐκῃ καὶ τοῦ “Ελλησπόντου 
πανταχῆ. οὗτοι ὧν πάντες, οἵ τε ἐκ Θρη- 
ἵκης καὶ τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου, πλὴν τοῦ ἐν 
Δορίσκῳ, ὑπὸ Ἑλλήνων ὕστερον ταύτης 
τῆς στρατηλασίης ἐξῃρέθησαν" τὸν δὲ ἐν 
Δορίσκῳ Μασκάμην οὐδαμοΐ κω ἐδυνάσ- 
θησαν ἐξελεῖν, πολλῶν πειρησα- 
μένων, 


The loose chronology of Plutarch is 
little to be trusted; but he, too, ac- 
knowledges the continuance of Persian 
occupations in Thrace, by aid of the 
natives, until a period later than the 
battle of the Eurymedon (Plutarch, 
Kimén, ὁ. 14), 

It is a mistake to suppose, with Dr. 
Arnold in his note on Thucyd. viii. 62, 
“that Sestus was almost the last place 
held by the Persians in Hurope”. 

Weissenborn (Hellen, oder Beitrige 
zur genaueren Erforschung der alt-Grie- 
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the Greeks after that invasion, with the single exception of 
Maskamés, governor of Doriskus, who could never be taken, 
though many different Grecian attempts were made upon the 
fortress”. 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made any 
defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxés, except 
Bogés governor of Eion. Bogés, after bravely defending himself 
and refusing offers of capitulation, found his provisions exhausted 
and further resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast 
funeral pile—slew his wives, children, concubines, and family, 
and cast them into it—threw his precious effects over the wall 
into the Strymén—and lastly, precipitated himself into the 
flames.1 His brave despair was the theme of warm encomium 
among the Persians, and his relatives in Persia were liberally 
rewarded by Xerxés. This capture of Eion, effected by Kimén, 
has been mentioned (as already stated) by Thucydidés; but 
Herodotus here gives us to understand that it was only one of a 
string of enterprises, all unnoticed by Thucydidés, against the 
Persians. Nay, it would seem from his language that Maskamés 
maintained himself in Doriskus during the whole reign of 
Xerxés, and perhaps longer, repelling successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be 
itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian 
hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility against the 
Persians. And in truth this is what we should expect. The 
battles of Salamis, Platea, and Mykalé drove the Persians out of 
Greece and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they occu- 
pied throughout the Aigean and Thrace. Without doubt the 
Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a great num- 
ber of different Persian detachments; an operation neither short 
nor easy, with the then imperfect means of siege, as we may 
see by the cases of Sestus and Hion; nor indeed always practicable, 


chischen Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p. 144, 476--466 B.C. ΝΕ : 

note 31) has taken notice of this impor. 1 Kutzen (De Atheniensium Imperio 
tant passage of Herodotus, as well as Cimonis atque Periclis tempore consti- 
of that in Plutarch; but he does not tuto, Grime, 1887, Commentatio, i. p. 
see how much it embarrasses all ὃ δὲς good reason to call in_question 
attempts to frame a certain chrono- the stratagem ascribed to Kimén by 
logy tor those two or three events Pausanias (viii. 8, 2) for the capture of 
which Thucydidés gives us between ion, 
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as the case of Doriskus teaches us. 
yet remaining in the neighbourhood,! and even the 
chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join 
the new confederacy ; while the expulsion of the 
cnemy added to it those places which he had occupied. 
It was by these years of active operations at sea against 
the common enemy that the Athenians first esta- 
blished 2 that constant, systematic, and laborious 
training, among their own ships’ crews, which trans- 
mitted itself with continual improvements down to 
the Peloponnesian war. It was by these, combined 
with present fear, that they were enabled to organize 
the largest and most efficient confederacy ever known 
among Greeks—to bring together deliberative deputies 
—to plant their own ascendency as enforcers of the col- 
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‘he fear of these Persians, 
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‘ 7 : apy Athens, 
lective resolutions—and to raise a prodigious tax from 


universal contribution. Lastly, it was by the same operations, 
prosecuted so successfully as to remove present alarm, that they 
at length fatigued the more lukewarm and passive members of 
the confederacy, and created in them a wish either to commute 
personal service for pecuniary contribution, or to escape from 
the obligation of service in any way. ‘The Athenian nautical 
training would never have been acquired—the confederacy would 
never have become a working reality—the fatigue and discontents 
among its members would never have arisen—unless there had 
been a real fear of the Persians, and a pressing necessity for 
vigorous and organized operations against them, during the ten 
years between 477 and 466 B.c. 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to assume that 
the particular incidents mentioned by Thucydidés about Hion, 


1To these “remaining operations ὡς ἐπιχειρήσων πάλιν ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἕλληνας, 


against the Persians” the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedzemén alludes, in his 
speech prior to the Peloponnesian war 
--ὑμῶν μὲν (you Spartans) οὐκ ἐθελησάν- 
τῶν παραμεῖναι πρὸς τὰ ὑπόλοιπα 
τοῦ βαρβάρου, ἡμῖν δὲ προσελθόντων 
τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ αὐτῶν δεηθέντων ἡγε- 
μόνας καταστῆναι, &c. (Thucyd. i, 75): 
and again, lil, 10, τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τῶν ἔργων. 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. c. 11. 
αὑτὸς δὲ ἠγγέλλετο βασιλεὺς διανοεῖσθαι 


C. 
2The Athenian nautical training 
begins directly after the repulse of the 
Persians, To δὲ τῆς ϑαλάσσης ἐπιστή- 
μονας γενέσθαι (Says Periklés respecting 
the Peloponnesians, just at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war) 
οὐ ῥᾳδίως αὐτοῖς προσγενήσεται" οὐδὰ 
γὰρ ὑμεῖς, μελετῶντες αὐτὸ εὐθὺς ἀπὸ 
ie ἐν δικῶν, ἐξείργασθέ πω (Thucyd. 
4 e 


35 
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Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos constitute the sum total of events. 
Confederacy To contradict this assumption, I have suggested proof 
of Délos— — sufficient, though indirect, that they are only part of 


sworn to by 


all the the stock of a very busy period—the remaining details“ 
veietual of which, indicated in outline by the large general 
and per- = language of Thucydidés, we are condemned not to 


πέπον: know. Nor are we admitted to be present at the 
ing eure gynod of Délos, which during all this time continued 
evasion. its periodical meetings; though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an institution, 
which at first promised to protect not less the separate rights of 
the members than the security of the whole, so lamentably failed 
in its object. We must recollect that this confederacy, formed 
for objects common to all, limited to a certain extent the 
autonomy of each member ; both conferring definite rights, and 
imposing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn to by all, and by 
Aristeidés on behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind the 
members in perpetuity—-marked even in the form of the oath, 
which was performed by casting heavy lumps of iron into the 
sea never again to be seen.! As this confederacy was thus both 
perpetual and peremptory, binding each member to the rest and 
not allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was essential that 
it should be sustained by some determining authority and en- 
forcing sanction. The determining authority was provided by 
the synod at Délos; the enforcing sanction was exercised by 
Athens as president. And there is every reason to presume that 
; Athens, for a long time, performed this duty in a 
Enforcing ἘΝ το το τς , 
sanctions of legitimate and honourable manner, acting in execution 
strictly of the resolves of the synod, or at least in full harmony 
exercised, with its general purposes, She exacted from every 
in harmony 
with the | member the regulated quota of men or money, 
aes employing coercion against recusants, and visiting 
neglect of military duty with penalties. In all these 
requirements she only discharged her appropriate functions as 
chosen leader of the confederacy. There can be no reasonable 


doubt that the general synod went cordially along with her? in 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, ὁ, 24. put by Thucydidés into the mouth of 
“Such concurrence of the general the Mitylensan envoys at Olympia, in 
synod is in fact implied in the speech the third year of the Peloponnesian 
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strictness of dealing towards those defaulters who obtained 
protection without bearing their share of the burthen. 


But after a few years, several of the confederates, becoming 


weary of personal military service, prevailed upon the 
Athenians to provide ships and men in their place, 
and imposed upon themselves in exchange a money- 
payment of suitable amount. This commutation, 
at first probably introduced to meet some special case 
of inconvenience, was found so suitable to the taste 
of all parties, that it gradually spread through the 
larger portion of the confederacy. To unwarlike 
allies, hating labour and privation, it was a welcome 
relief; while to the Athenians, full of ardour, and 
patient of labour as well as discipline for the aggran- 
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substitution 
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theinterests 
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dizement of their country, it afforded constant pay for a fleet 
more numerous than they could otherwise have kept afloat. It 
is plain from the statement of Thucydidés that this altered 
practice was introduced from the petition of the confederates 
themselves, not from any pressure or stratagem on the part of 
Athens.’ But though such was its real source, it did not the less 
fatally degrade the allies in reference to Athens, and extinguish 
the original feeling of equal rights and partnership in the 
confederacy, with communion of danger as well as of glory, 
which had once bound them together. The Athenians came to 
consider themselves as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body 
of tribute-paying subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in 
dominion, and restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal 
government, to such extent as they thought expedient—but 
whom they were also bound to protect against foreign enemies. 
The military force of these subject-states was thus in a great 


war: a speech pronounced by parties 
altogether hostile to Athens (Thucyd. 
iii. 11 τἅμα μὲν γὰρ μαρτυρίῳ ἐχρῶντο 
(the Athenians) μὴ ἂν τούς ye ἰσ' ο» 
ψήφους ἄκοντας, et μή τι ἠδίκουν οἷς 
ἐπήεσαν, ξνυστρατεύειν, 

1 Thucyd. i. 97--99. αἰτίαι δὲ ἄλλαι 
τε ἦσαν τῶν ἀποστάσεων καὶ μέγισται αἱ 
τῶν φόρων καὶ νεῶν ἐκδεῖαι, καὶ λειπο» 
στράτιον, εἴ τῳ ἐγένετο " ot γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἀκριβῶς ἔπρασσον, καὶ λυπηροὶ ἦσαν, 
οὐκ εἰωθόσιν οὐδὲ βουλομένοις ταλαιπὼ- 
ρεῖν προσάγοντες τὰς ἀνάγκας. ἦσαν δέ 


\ Ww 9 - 3 , a ra 
πὼς καὶ ἄλλως οἱ ᾿άθηναιοι οὐκέτε ὁμοίως 
~ N δ᾽ 
ἐν ἡδονῇ ἄρχοντες, καὶ οὔτε ξυνεστράτευον 
μὲ 


ἀπὺ τοῦ ἴσου, ἀδιόν τε προσάγεσθαι ἦν 
αὐτοῖς τοὺς ἀφισταμένους. ὧν αὐτοὶ 
αἴτιοι ἐγένοντο οἱ ξύμμαχοι' 
διὰ γὰρ τὴν ἀπόκνησιν ταύτην τῶν στρα- 
τειῶν, οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν, ἵνα μὴ am’ οἴκου 
ὦσι, χρήματα ἐτάξαντο ἀντὶ τῶν νεῶν 
τὸ ἱκνούμενον ἀνάλωμα φέρειν, καὶ τοῖς 
μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις ηὔξετο τὸ ναυτικὸν ἀπὸ 
τῆς δαπάνης ἣν ἐκεῖνοι ξυμφέροιεν, αὐτοὶ 


δὲ, ὁπότε ἀποσταῖεν, ἀπαράσκενοι καὶ 
ἄπειροι és τὸν πόλεμον καθίσταντο. 
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degree transferred to Athens by their own act, just as that of so 
many of the native princes in India has been made over to the 
English. But the military efficiency of the confederacy against 
the Persians was much increased, in proportion as the vigorous 
resolves of Athens? were less and less paralyzed by the con- 
tentions and irregularity of a synod: so that the war was 
prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those motives of 
alarm, which had served as the first pressing stimulus to the 
formation of the confederacy, became every year further and 
further removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states 
Changein Stew tired even of paying their tribute, and averse 
theposition, to continuance as members. They made successive 
as well as in Σ : : 
the feclings attempts to secede; but Athens, acting seemingly in 
of Athens. conjunction with the synod, repressed their attempts 
one after the other — conquering, fining, and disarming the 
revolters ; which was the more easily done, since in most cases 
their naval force had been in great part handed over to her. As 
these events took place, not all at once, but successively in 
different years—the number of mere tribute-paying allies as well 
as of subdued revolters continually increasing—so there was 
never any one moment of conspicuous change in the character of 
the confederacy. The allies slid unconsciously into subjects, 
while Athens, without any predetermined plan, passed from a 
chief into a despot. By strictly enforcing the obligations of the 
pact upon unwilling members, and by employing coercion against 
revolters, she had become unpopular in the same proportion as 
she acquired new power—and that too without any guilt of her 
own. In this position, even if she had been inclined to relax 
her hold upon the tributary subjects, considerations of her own 
safety would have deterred her from doing so; for there was 
reason to apprehend that they might place their strength at the 
disposal of her enemies. It is very certain that she never was 
so inclined. It would have required a more self-denying public 
morality than has ever been practised by any state, either ancient 
or modern, even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily 
an immense ascendency as well asa lucrative revenue: least of 


1 See the contemptuous remarks of demonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd. 
Periklés upon the debates of the Lace- 141). : ΤῊΣ 
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all was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, 
whose ambition increased. with their power, and among whom 
the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and patriotism. 
But though the Athenians were both disposed and qualified to 
push all the advantages offered and even to look out for new, 
we must not forget that the foundations of their empire were 
laid in the most honourable causes: voluntary invitation—efforts 
both unwearied and successful against a common enemy—un- 
popularity incurred in discharge of an imperative duty—and 
inability to break up the confederacy, without endangering 
themselves as well as laying open the Aigean sea to the Persians. 

There were two other causes, besides that which has been just 
adverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens. 
First, the existence of the confederacy, imposing 
permanent obligations, was in conflict with the 
ceneral instinct of the Greek mind, tending towards 
separate political autonomy of each city—as well as 
with the particular turn of the Jonic mind, incapable of that 
steady personal effort which was requisite for maintaining the 
synod of Délos on its first large and equal basis. Next—and 
this is the great cause of all—Athens, having defeated the 
Persians and thrust them to a distance, began to employ the 
force and the tribute of her subject-allies in warfare against 
Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to gain from success— 
everything to apprehend from defeat—and a banner to fight for, 
offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On this head the subject- 
allies had great reason to complain throughout the prolonged 
wars of Greek against Greek for the purpose of sustaining 


Growing un- 
popularity 
of Athens 
throughout 
Greece— 
causes of it. 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy 
at Sparta, a little before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, sets forth the growth of 
the Athenian empire, in the main, 
with perfect justice (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). 
He admits and even exaggerates its 
unpopularity, but shows that such 
unnorwan was, to a great extent, 
and certainly as to its first origin, 
unavoidable as well as undeserved. 
Be of course, as might be supposed, 
omits those other proceedings by which 
Athens had herself aggravated it. 

Kai yap αὐτὴν τήνδε (τὴν ἀρχὴν) ἐλά- 
Bower οὐ βιασάμενοι . . , ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
δὲ τοῦ ἔργον κατηναγκάσθημεν τὸ πρῶτον 


προαγαγεῖν αὑτὴν ἐς τόδε, μάλιστα μὲν 
ὑπὸ δέους, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τιμῆς, ὕστερον 
καὶ ὠφελείας. καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ἔτι ἐδό- 
κει εἶναι, τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀπηχθημένους, καί 
τινῶν καὶ ἤδη ἀποστάντων κατεστραμμέ- 
νων, ὑμῶν τε ἡμῖν οὐκέτι ὁμοίως φίλων 
GAN ὑπόπτων καὶ διαφόρων ὄντων, ἀνέντας 
κινδυνεύειν" καὶ γὰρ ἂν αἱ ἀποστάσεις 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο' πᾶσι δὲ ἀνεπίφθο-" 
vov τὰ ξυμφέροντα τῶν μεγίστων περὶ 
κινδύνων εὖ τίθεσθαι. 

The whole speech well merits atten- 
tive study : compare also the speech of 
Periklés at Athens, in the second year 
a Peloponnesian war (Thucyd, ii. 

3). 
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Athenian predominance. But on the point of practical griev- 
ances or oppressions, they had little ground for discontent, and 
little feeling of actual discontent, as I shall show more fully 
hereafter. Among the general body of citizens in the subject- 
allied cities, the feeling towards Athens was rather indifference 
than hatred. The movement of revolt against her proceeded 
from small parties of leading men, acting apart from the citizens, 
and generally with collateral views of ambition for themselves. 
The positive hatred towards her was felt chiefly by those who 
were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort 
which prompted the confederates of Délos to tender 


Synod of oes 
Délos— money payment as a substitute for military service, 
gradually also induced them to neglect attendance at the synod. 


inimport- But we do not know the steps whereby this assembly, 
ance and 


vanishes, at first am effective reality, gradually dwindled into a 


STetiiee mere form and vanished. Nothing, however, can 


Pa re more forcibly illustrate the difference of character 


Athenians between the maritime allies of Athens and the 


agcompared Peloponnesian allies of Sparta than the fact that, 
conor while the former shrank from personal service, and 
Délos thought it an advantage to tax themselves in place of 
generally. 


it, the latter were “ready enough with their bodies,” 
but uncomplying and impracticable as to contributions." The 
contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for the military 
efficiency of the Ionians recurs frequently, and appears even 
to exceed what the reality justified. But when we turn to the 
conduct of the latter twenty years earlier, at the battle of Ladé, 
in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from Persia,? we detect the 
same want of energy, the same incapacity of personal effort and 
labour, as that which broke up the Confederacy of Délos with all 
its beneficial promise. To appreciate fully the indefatigable 
activity and daring, together with the patient endurance of 
laborious maritime training, which characterized the Athenians 
of that day, we have only to contrast them with these confede- 
rates, so remarkably destitute of both. Amidst such glaring 


1 Thucyd. i, 141. σώμασι δὲ ἐτοιμότε- 2See Herodot. vi. 12, and the pre- 


por οἱ αὐτουργοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἣ χρήμασι ceding volume of this History, chap. 
πολεμεῖν, SC. XXXY. 
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inequalities of merit, capacity, and power, to maintain ἃ 
confederacy of equal members was impossible. It was in the 
nature of things that the confederacy should either break up, or 
be transmuted into an Athenian empire. 

I have already mentioned that the first aggregate assessment 
of tribute, proposed by Aristeidés and adopted by the _. 
synod at Délos, was four hundred and sixty talents παν = 
in money. At that time many of the confederates the synod ot 
paid their quota, not in money, but in ships. But sessment of 
this practice gradually diminished, as the commuta- mena 
tions above alluded to, of money in place of ships, were multi- 
plied, while the aggregate tribute of course became larger. Ib 
was no more than six hundred talents! at the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, forty-six years after the first formation of 
the confederacy, from whence we may infer that it was never at 
all increased upon individual members during the interval. For 
the difference between four hundred and sixty talents and six 
hundred admits of being fully explained by the numerous com- 
mutations of service for money, as well as by the acquisitions of 
new members, which doubtless Athens had more or less the 
opportunity of making. It is not to be imagined that the con- 
federacy had attained its maximum number at the date of the 
first assessment of tribute: there must have been various cities, 
like Sinopé and Aigina, subsequently added.? 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian R 

‘ ee : : vents be- 

and Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian tween zc. 
hegemony or headship, and ending with the Athenian 7°, *° 
empire, the reader would hardly understand the ors 
bearing of those particular events which our autho- 
rities enable us to recount—events unhappily few in number, 
though the period must have been full of action, and not well 
authenticated as to dates. The first known enterprise of the 
Athenians in their new capacity (whether the first absolutely or 
not we cannot determine) between 476 B.o. and 466 B.c., was the 
conquest of the important post of Hion, on the Strymén, where 
the Persian governor Bogés, starved out after a desperate resist- 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13, 2 Thucyd. i. 108; Plutarch, Periklés, ὁ, 20. 
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ance, destroyed himself rather than capitulate, together with his 
family and precious effects, as has already been stated. The 
next events named are their enterprises against the Dolopes and 
Pelasgi, in the island of Skyros (seemingly about 470 B.c.), and 
the Dryopes, in the town and district of Karystus, in Eubea, 
To the latter, who were of a different kindred from the inhabi- 
tants of Chalkis and Eretria, and received no aid from them, 
they granted a capitulation: the former were more rigorously 
dealt with, and expelled from their island. Skyros was barren, 
and had little to recommend it except a good maritime position 
and an excellent harbour ; while its inhabitants, seemingly akin 
to the Pelasgian residents in Lémnos prior to the Athenian 
occupation of that spot, were alike piratical and cruel. Some 
Thessalian traders, recently plundered and imprisoned by them, 
had raised a complaint against them before the Amphiktyonic 
synod, which condemned the island to make restitution. The 
mass of the islanders threw the burden upon those who had 
committed the crime; and these men, in order to evade payment, 
invoked Kimén with the Athenian armament. He conquered 
the island, expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian 
settlers. 
Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new charac- 
ter of Athens, as guardian of the Aigean sea against 
auntanot piracy; but it seems also connected with Athenian 
on oe plans. The island lay very convenient for the com- 
piracy munication with Lémnos (which the Athenians had 
the hero doubtless reoccupied after the expulsion of the 
Persians‘), and became, as well as Lémnos, a recog- 
nized adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover, there 
were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, as the 
tomb of their hero Théseus, whose name, as the mythical champion 
of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period immediately 
following the return from Salamis. It was in the year 476 B.o. 
that the oracle had directed them to bring home the bones of 
Théseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero a splendid 
entombment and edifice in their new city. They had tried to 
effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians had pre- 


1 Xenophén, Hellenic. γ, 1, 31. 
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vented a search, and it was only after Kimén had taken the 
island that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It was 
brought to Athens in the year 469 B.c.,1 and after being welcomed 


1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic. 
ad ann. 476 B.c.) places the conquest of 
Skyros by Kimén in the year 476 B.C. 
He says, after citing a passage from 
Thucyd. i. 98, and from Plutarch, Thé- 
Sets, 6, 36, aS well as a proposed cor- 
rection of Bentley, which he justly 
rejects—-““The island was actually 
conquered in the year of the archon 
Pheedon, B.c. 476. This we know from 
Thucyd. i. 98 and Diod6r. xi. 41-48 
combined. Plutarch named the archon 
Pheedon with reference to the conquest 
of the island: then, by a negligence 
not unusual with him, connected the 
oracle with that fact, as a contem- 
porary transaction ; although in truth 
the oracle was not procured till six or 
Seven years afterwards.” 

Plutarch has many sins to answer 
for against chronological exactness ; 
but the charge here made against him 
is undeserved. He states that the 
oracle was given in (476 B.C.) the year 
of the archon Phadon; and that the 
body of Théseus was brought back to 
Athens in (469 B.c.) the year of the 
archon Aphepsion. There is nothing 
to contradict either statement ; nor do 
the passages of Thucydidés and Dio- 
dérus, which Mr. Clinton adduces, 
prove that which he asserts. The two 

assages of Diodérus have indeed no 

earing upon the event: and insofar 
as Diodorus is in this case an authority 
at all, he goes against Mr. Clinton, for 
he states Skyros to have been con- 
quered In 470 B.c. (Diodér. xi. 60). 
Thucydidés only tells us that the 
operations against Eion, Skyros, and 
Karystus took place in the order here 
indicated, and at some periods between 
476 and 466 B.c.: but he does not enable 
us to determine positively the date of 
either. Upon what authority Mr. 
Clinton states that “‘the oracle was 
not procured till six or seven years 
afterwards” (i.e. after the conquest), 
I do not know: the account of Plutarch 
goes rather to show that it was pro- 
cured six or seven years before the con- 
quest: and this may stand good until 
some better testimony is produced to 
contradict it. As our information now 
stands, we have no testimony as to the 
year of the conquest except that of 
Dioddrus, who assigns it to 470 B.C., 
but as he assigns both the conquest of 


Hion, and the expeditions of Kimén 
against Karia and Pamphylia with the 
victories of Eurymedon, all to the same 
year, we cannot much trust his autho- 
rity. Nevertheless I incline to believe 
him as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros; because it seems to me very 
probable that this conquest took place 
in the year immediately before that 
in which the body of Théseus was 
brought to Athens, which latter event 
may ‘be referred with great confidence 
to 469 B.C., in consequence of the inte- 
resting anecdote related by Plutarch 
about the first prize gained by the 
poet Sophoklés. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Ap- 
pendix (No. vi.—viil. p. 248—253) two 
Dissertations respecting the chronology 
of the period from the Persian war 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. He has rendered much service 
by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, 
Wesseling, and Mitford (founded upon 
an. inaccurate construction of a passage 
in Isokratés) in supposing, after the 
Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan 
hegemony, lasting ten years, prior to 
the commencement of the Athenian 
hegemony. He has shown that the 
latter must be reckoned as commenc- 
ing in 477 or 476 B.c., immediately 
after the mutiny of the allies against 
Pausanias—whose command, however, 
need not be peremptorily restricted to 
one year, as Mr. Clinton (p. 252) and 
παρε ἔπ ae for the words εΙ 

1cydidés, ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, imply 
nothing as to annual duration, and de- 
signate merely ‘‘the hegemony which 
preceded that of Athens”. 

‘But the refutation of this mistake 
does not enable us to establish any 
good positive chronology for the period 
between 477 and 466 B.c, It will not 
do to construe Πρῶτον μέν (Thue. i. 98) 
in reference to the Athenian conquest 
of Wion, as if it must necessarily mean 
“the year after” 477 B.C. If we could 
imagine that Thucydidés had told us 
all the military operations between 
477—466 B.C., we should be compelled 
to admit plenty of that “interval of 
inaction” against which Mr. Clinton so 
strongly protests (p. 252). Unhappily 
Thucydidés has told us but a small 
pe of the events which really 

appened. 
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by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if the hero 
himself had come back, was deposited in the interior of the city. 
On the spot was built the monument called the Theseium, with 
its sacred precinct, invested with the privilege of a sanctuary for 
men of poor condition who might feel ground for dreading the 
oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in case of cruel 
usage.) Such were the protective functions of the mythical hero 
of democracy, whose installation is interesting as marking the 
growing intensity of democratical feeling in Athens since the 


Persian war. 


It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 


About 467— 
466 B.C. 
First revolt 
among the 
members of 
the Con- 
federacy of 
élos— 
—Naxos 
revolts 
and is 
recon- 
quered, 


breach of union in the Confederacy of Délos took place. 
The important island of Naxos, the largest of the 
Cyclades—an island which thirty years before had 
boasted a large marine force and 8000 hoplites— 
revolted, on what special ground we do not know ; 
but probably the greater islands fancied themselves 
better able to dispense with the protection of the 
confederacy than the smaller—at the same time that 
they were more jealous of Athens. After a siege of 


unknown duration, by Athens and the confederate force, it was 
forced to surrender, and reduced to the condition of a tributary 


Mr. Clinton compares the various 
periods of duration assigned by ancient 
authors to that which is improperly 
called the Athenian ‘‘ empire ”—be- 
tween 477—405 B.C. (pp. 248, 249). I 
confess that I rather agree with Dr. 


Gillies, who admits the discrepancy 249 


between these authors broadly and 
undisguisedly, than with Mr. Clinton, 
who seeks to bring them into compara. 
tive agreement. His explanation is 
only successful in regard to one of 
them~—Demosthenés ; whose two state- 
ments (forty-five years in one place and 
seventy-three years in another) are 
shown to be consistent with each other 
as well as chronologically just. But 
surely it is not reasonable to correct the 
text of the orator Lykurgus from ἐν- 
νενήκοντα to ἑβδομήκοντα, and then to 
say that “ Lykurgus may be added to 
the number of those who describe the 
period as seventy years” (p. 250), 
Neither are we to bring Andokidés 
into harmony with others, by supposing 
that “his calculation ascends to the 
battle of Marathon, from the date of 


which (B.C. 490) to the battle of Agos- 
potami, are just eighty-five years” 
(Ibid.). Nor ought we to justify a com- 
putation by Demosthenés of sixty-five 
years, by saying “that it terminates 
at the Athenian defeat in Sicily” (p. 


i 

The truth is, that there is more or 
less chronological inaccuracy in all 
these passages, except those of Demos. 
thenés—and historical inaccuracy in all 
of them, not even excepting those. It 
is not true that the Athenians fpéay 
τῆς θαλάσσης---ἶρξαν τῶν “EAAjvov— 
προστάται ae τῶν ᾿θλλήνων —for 
seventy-three years. The historical 
language of Demosthenés, Plato, Lysias, 
Isokratés, Andokidés, Lykurgus, re- 
quires to be carefully examined before 
we rely upon it. 

1 Plutarch (Kimdn, 6. 8; Théseus, c. 
30), ἐστὶ δὲ φύξιον οἰκέταις καὶ πᾶσι 
τοῖς ταπεινοτέροις καὶ δεδιόσι κρείττονας, 
ὡς καὶ τοῦ Θησέως προστατικοῦ τινὸς καὶ 
βοηθητικοῦ γενομένον καὶ 
φιλανθρώπως τὰς τῶν Τα 


LEVOU 
ῃ 
' den- 
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subject ;1 its armed ships being doubtless taken away, and its 
fortifications razed. Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was 
levied, we have no information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal 
and self-maintained character of the confederacy, Opes: 
strengthened its military force by placing the whole of Athens 

. : : er . andthe Con- 

Naxian fleet with new pecuniary contributions in the federacy 
hands of the chief, Nor is it surprising to hear that 2g#tst 


Persia.— 
Athens sought both to employ this new force, and to Defeat of 


obliterate the late act of severity, by increased exer- ste oe 
tions against the common enemy. Though we know pee 
no particulars respecting operations against Persia, arene 
since the attack on Hion, such operations must have ὁ 

been going on; but the expedition under Kimén, undertaken 
not long after the Naxian revolt, was attended with memorable 
results. That commander, having under him 200 triremes from 
Athens, and 100 from the various confederates, was despatched to 
attack the Persians on the south-western and southern coast of 
Asia Minor. He attacked and drove out several of their 
garrisons from various Grecian settlements, both in Karia and 
Lykia: among others, the important trading city of Phasélis, 
though at first resisting and even standing a siege, was prevailed 
upon by the friendly suggestions of the Chians in Kiméns 
armament to pay a contribution of ten talents and join in the 
expedition. From the length of time occupied in these various 
undertakings, the Persian satraps had been enabled to assemble 
a powerful force, both fleet and army, near the mouth of the river 
HKurymedon in Pamphylia, under the command of Tithraustés 
and Pherendatés, both of the regal blood. ‘The fleet, chiefly 
Pheenician, seems to have consisted of 200 ships, but a further 
reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships was expected, and was 
actually near at hand, so that the commanders were unwilling to 
hazard a battle before its arrival. Kimén, anxious for the same 
reason to hasten on the combat, attacked them vigorously. 
Partly from their inferiority of numbers, partly from discourage- 


1 Thucyd. i. 98. Ithasalready been close to Naxos while it was under 
stated in the preceding chapter that siege, and incurred great danger of 
Themistoklés, as a fugitive, passed being taken. 
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ment at the absence of the reinforcement, they seem to have 
made no strenuous resistance. They were put to flight and 
driven ashore ; so speedily, and with so little loss to the Greeks, 
that Kim6én was enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and 
attack the land force which was drawn up on shore to protect 
them. The battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but 
Kimén at length gained a complete victory, dispersed the army 
with the capture of many prisoners, and either took or destroyed 
the entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his prisoners were 
secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of intercepting the 
reinforcement of eighty Phcenician ships in their way, and was 
fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant of 
the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all 
destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escaped 
ashore on the island. Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian 
exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative offering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of the 
spoils.1 The number of prisoners, as well as the booty taken by 


the victors, was immense. 


1 For the battles of the Eurymedon, 
see Thucyd. i. 100; Diodér. xi. 60—62; 
Plutarch, Kimén, 12, 18, 

The accounts ofthe two latter appear 
chiefly derived from Ephorus and 
Kallisthenés, authors of the following 
century; and from Phanodemus, an 
author later still. I borrow sparingly 
from them, and only so far as consists 
with the brief statement of Thucydidés. 
The narrative of Diodérus is exceed- 
ingly confused, indeed hardly intelli- 
gible. 

Phanodemus stated the number of 
the Persian ficet at six hundred shins ; 
Ephorus, at three hundred and fifty. 
Diodérus (following the latter) gives 
three hundred and forty. Plutarch 
mentions the expected reinforcement 
of eighty Pheenician ships; which ap- 
pears to me a very credible circum- 
stance, explaining the easy nautical 
victory of Kimén at the Hurymedon. 
From Thucydidés we know that the 
vanquished fleet at the Eurymedon 
consisted of no more than two hundred 
ships. For soI venture to construe the 
words of Thucydidés, in spite of the 


authority of Dr. Arnold—Kai εἷλον 
(Ἀθηναῖοι) τριήρεις Φοινίκων καὶ διέφθει- 
ραν τὰς πάσας ἐς (τὰς) διακοσίας. Upon 
which Dr. Arnold observes,—‘‘Amount- 
ing in all to two hundred ; that is, that 
the whole number of ships taken or 
destroyed was two hundred—not that 
the whole fleet consisted of no more”. 
Admitting the correctness of this con- 
struction (which may he defended by 
viii. 21), we may remark that the de- 
feated Phoenician fleet, according to 
the universal practice of antiquity, ran 
ashore to seek protection from its 
accompanying land force. When there- 
fore this land force was itself defeated 
and dispersed, the ships would all 
naturally fall into the power of the 
victors; or if any escaped, it would be 
merely by accident. Moreover, the 
smaller number is in this case more 
likely to be the truth, as we must sup- 
ose an easy naval victory, in order to 
eave strength for a strenuous land 
battle on the same day. . 
It is remarkable that the inscription 
on the commemorative offering only 
specifies “one hundred Phoenician 
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A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to 
the region eastward of Phasélis, doubtless fortified materially the 
position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it 
tended not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to 
popularize her with the confederates generally, from the large 
amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably this 
increased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout 
her approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that it 
explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Délos ; but her 
quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of 


Ε eS ἢ R f 
causes quite distinct from confederate relations. It Thasos 
has been already stated that the Athenians had 20m the 
within the last few years expelled the Persians from racy of 

: : Α' Délos.—- 
the important post of Hion on the Strymén, the most Siege of 
convenient post for the neighbouring region of 322808 by 
Thrace, which was not less distinguished for 105 nians under 

Sas . Sri Kimén.— 
fertility than for its mining wealth. In the occupa- Mines in 

Tace. 


tion of this post, the Athenians had had time to 
become acquainted with the productive character of the adjoining 
region, chiefly occupied by the Edonian Thracians; and it is 
extremely probable that many private settlers arrived from 
Athens, with the view of procuring grants, or making their 
fortunes by partnership with powerful Thracians in working the 
gold-mines round Mount Pangzus. In so doing, they speedily 
found themselves in collision with the Greeks of the opposite 
island of Mount Thasos, who possessed a considerable strip of 
land with various dependent towns on the continent of Thrace, 
and derived a large revenue from the mines of Skapté Hylé, as 
well as from others in the neighbourhood. The condition of 
Thasos at this time (about 465 B.c.) indicates to us the progress 


ships with their crews” as having been 
captured (Dioddr. xi. 62). The other 
hundred ships were probably destroyed. 
Diodérus represents Kimén as having 
captured three hundred and forty 
ships, though he himself cites the 
inscription which mentions only one 
hundred. 

1 About Thasos, see Herodot. vi. 
46—48 ; vii. 118. The position of Ragusa 
in the Adriatic, in reference to the 


despots of Servia and Bosnia in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was 
very similar to that of Athens and 
Thasos in regard to the Thracian 
princes of the interior. In Engel’s 
History of Ragusa we find an account 
of the large gains made in that city by 
its contracts to work the gold and 
silyer mines belonging to these princes 
““ngel, Geschichte des Freystaates 

sect. 36, p. 168, Wien, 1807). 
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which the Grecian states in the Algean had made since their 
liberation from Persia. It had been deprived both of its fortifi- 
cations and of its maritime force, by order of Darius, about 491 
Β.0., and must have remained in this condition until after the 
repulse of Xerxés; but we now find it well-fortified and 
possessing a powerful maritime force. 

In what precise manner the quarrel between the Thasians and 

the Athenians of EHion manifested itself, respecting 
aaah of the trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not in- 
Athens to formed. But it reached such a height that the 


found a ᾿ ; 

city at Athenians were induced to send a powerful armament 
Fee on —sagainst the island, under the command of 

the Stry- 

ee Having vanquished the Thasian force at sea, they 
Eion, The disembarked, gained various battles, and blocked up 


attempt the city by land as well as by sea. And at the same 
the settlers time they undertook—what seems to have been part 

"and parcel of the same scheme— the establishment of 
a larger and more powerful colony on Thracian ground not far 
from Eion. On the Strymén, about three miles higher up than 
Eion, near the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a 
broad expanse of the nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian 
town or settlement called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little 
above the bridge, which here served as an important communica- 
tion for all the people of the interior. Both Histisus and 
Aristagoras, the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the 
advantages of this place to commence a settlement there: both of 
them had failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was 
now about to beadded. The Athenians sent thither a large body 
of colonists, ten thousand in number, partly from their own 
citizens, partly collected from their allies ; the temptations of the 
site probably rendering volunteers numerous. As far as Ennea 
Hodoi was.concerned, they were successful in conquering it and 
driving away the Edonian possessors. But on trying to extend 
themselves farther to the eastward, to a spot called Drabékus 
convenient for the mining region, they encountered a more 
formidable resistance from a powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, 
who had come to aid the Edonians in decisive hostility 


1 Thucyd, i, 100, 101; Plutarch, Kimén, ¢. 14; Diodér. xi. 70, 
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against the new colony—probably not without instigation from 
the inhabitants of Thasos. All or most of the ten thousand 
colonists were slain in this warfare, and the new colony was for 
the time completely abandoned. We shall find it resumed here- 
after. 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they did 


not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out 


Β 484--468 B.C. 
more than two years, and only surrendered in the Reduction 
. ἢ : : . of Thasos 
third year. Its fortifications were razed ; its ships of after a 
war, thirty-three in number, were taken away :? its peckade 
possessions and mining establishments on the opposite years—it is 
; : ; : disarmed 
continent were relinquished. Moreover an immediate and 
dismantled. 


contribution in money was demanded from the 


inhabitants, over and above the annual payment assessed upon 
them for the future. The subjugation of this powerful island 
was another step in the growing dominion of Athens over her 


confederates. 


The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they had 


taken a step which deserves particular notice, as 
indicating the newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian 
political horizon. They had made secret application 
to the Lacedemonians for aid, entreating them to 
draw off the attention of Athens by invading Attica ; 
and the Lacedemonians, without the knowledge of 
Athens, having actually engaged to comply with this 
request, were only prevented from performing their 


promise by a grave and terrible misfortune at home? At 


Application 
of the 
Thasians 
to Sparta 
for ΠΑΝ 
grante 
but not : 
carried into 
effect— 
peony of 
ostilities 
between 
Sparta and 
hens. 


Though accidentally unperformed, this hostile promise is a most 
significant event. It marks the growing fear and hatred on the 
part of Sparta and the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on 
general grounds of the magnitude of her power, and without any 


_ i Thucyd.i.101. Philip of Macedon, 
in his dispute more than a century after 
this period with the Athenians respect- 
ing the possession of yt ee Te- 
tended that his ancestor Alexander had 
been the first to acquire possession of 
the spot after the expulsion of the 
Persians from Thrace (see ae 1 
Epistola ap.. Demosthen. p. 164, 3 
If this pretence had been true, Hnnea 
Hodoi would have been in possession 
of the Macedonians at this time, when 


the first Athenian attempt was made 
upon it: but the statement of Thucy- 
didés shows that it was then an Edonian 
township. 

2 Plutarch, Kimén, c.14. Galépsus 
and (isymé were among the Thagian 
settlements on the mainland of Thrace 
(Thucyd. iv. 108). 


8 Thucyd. i. 101, οἱ δὲ ὑπέσχοντο μὲν 
κρύφα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ ἔμελλον, διε- 
κωλύθησαν δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ γενομέ 7 
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special provocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no 
provocation, but she was still actually included asa member of 
the Lacedemonian alliance, and we shall find her presently both 
appealed to and acting as such. We shall hear so much of Athens, 
and that too with truth, as pushing and aggressive—and of Sparta 
as home-keeping and defensive—that the incident just mentioned 
becomes important to remark. The first intent of unprovoked 
and even treacherous hostility—the germ of the future Pelopon- 
nesian war—is conceived and reduced to an engagement by 
Sparta. 

Weare told by Plutarch that the Athenians, after the surrender 
Trialand of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had 
aoa el Ot expected from Kimén some further conquests in 
Athens. Macedonia—and even that he had actually entered 
upon that project with such promise of success, that its further 
consummation was certain as well as easy. Having under these 
circumstances relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was 
accused by Periklés and others of having been bought off by 
bribes from the Macedonian king Alexander, but was acquitted 
after a public trial.+ 

During the period which had elapsed between the first formation 
ΠΕ of the confederacy of Délos and the capture of Thasos 
increase (about thirteen or fourteen years, B.c. 477—-463), the 
ἡ ΟΕ Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely 
PON in their maritime operations, chiefly against the 
Persians—having been free from embarrassments immediately 
round Attica. But this freedom was not destined to last much 
longer. During the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations 
near home become both active and complicated; while their 
strength expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent 
at once to obligations on both sides of the Aigean sea, the distant 
as well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Platwa, we have scarcely any information. The 
feelings of the time, between those Greeks who had supported and 
those who had resisted the Persian invader, must have remained 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, ὁ, 14. 
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unfriendly even after the war was at an end; while the mere 
occupation of the Persian numerous host must have Proceedings 
inflicted severe damage both upon Thessalyand Beeotia, in Central 
At the meeting of the Amphiktyoniec synod which suc- sehaeere 470 
ceeded the expulsion of the invaders, a reward was Thebes and 
proclaimed for the life of the Melian Ephialtés, who 88 ΕΙΘΘΌΔΗ 
had betrayed to Xerxés the mountain-path over Eta, Discredit of 
and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas at Thermopylae. Tt 
Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was even proposed by 
Lacedeemén that all the medising Greeks should be expelled 
from the synod‘—a proposition which the more long-sighted 
views of Themistoklés successfully resisted. Even the stronger 
measure of razing the fortifications of all the extra-Peloponnesian 
cities, from fear that they might be used to aid some future 
invasion, had suggested itself to the Lacedeemonians, as we see 
from their language on the occasion of rebuilding the walls of 
Athens. In regard to Beeotia, it appears that the headship of 
Thebés as well as the coherence of the federation was for the 
time almost suspended. The destroyed towns of Platea and 
Thespis were restored, and the latter in part repeopled,? under 
Athenian influence. The general sentiment of Peloponnésus as 
well as of Athens would have sustained these towns against Thébes, 
if the latter had tried at that time to enforce her supremacy 
over them in the name of “ancient Beeotian right and usage”? 
The Theban government was then in discredit for its previous 
medism—even in the eyes of Thebans themselves ;+ while the 
party opposed to Thébes in the other towns was so powerful, that 
many of them would probably have been severed from the 
federation to become allies of Athens like Platea, if the inter- 
ference of Lacedemén had not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacedeemén was in every other part of Greece an enemy 
to organized aggregation of cities, either equal or unequal, 
and was constantly bent on keeping the little autonomous 
communities separate:> whence she sometimes became by acci- 
1 Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 20. (Herodot. viii. 75). : 
2 See the case of Sikinnus, the person Τὰ τῶν Βοιωτῶν πάτρια---τὰ κοινὰ 
through whom Themistoklés communi- τῶν πάντων Βοιωτῶν πάτρια (Lhucyd. iii. 
cated with Xerxés before the battle of 61—65). τς 
Salamis, and for whom he afterwards 4 Thucyd. iii, 62. 


procured admission among the baich 5 See among many other evidences, 
of newly introduced citizensat Thespie the remarkable case of the Olynthian 


Te 
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dent the protector of the weaker cities against compulsory alliance 
Sparta imposed upon them by the stronger. The interest of 
Pole ne her own ascendency was in this respect analogous to 
supremacy that of the Persians when they dictated the peace of 
ie 8 Antalkidas—of the Romans in administering their 
ie lesser ~~ extensive conguests—and of the kings of Medieval 
towns. Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 
their vassals, But though such was the policy of Sparta else- 
where, her fear of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Beotia. She 
had no other means of maintaining that country as her own ally 
and as the enemy of Athens, except by organizing the federation 
effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thébes. It is to 
this revolution in Spartan polities that Thébes owed the recovery 
of her ascendency?*—a revolution so conspicuously marked, that 
the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit and improving 
her fortifications. It was not without difficulty that she main- 
tained this position even when recovered, against the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Athens—a circumstance which made her not 
only a vehement partisan of Sparta, but even more furiously 
anti-Athenian than Sparta down to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards 
Eventsin  Dceotia did. not manifest itself until about twenty 
Pelopon- years after the commencement of the Athenian 
nesus— Φ. 5 Ω 
Arcadia— maritime confederacy. During the course of those 
Hilis, &. = twenty years, we know that Sparta had had more 
than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, against the towns and 
villages of that country, in which she came forth victorious ; but 
we haveno particulars respecting these incidents. We also know 
that a few years after the Persian invasion, the inhabitants of 
Elis concentrated themselves from many dispersed townships into 
the one main city of Elis ;? and it seems probable that Lepreum 
in Triphylia, and one or two of the towns of Achaia, were either 
formed or enlarged by a similar process near about the same 
time? Such aggregation of towns out of pre-existing separate 


ΓΔ ΘΟΘΥΛΕΥ (Xenophén, Hellen. v. 2, *Diodér. xi. 54; Strabo, viii. p 
1 Diod6y, xi, 81; Justin, iii. 6 3 Strabo, vill. pp. 337, 348, 356. 
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villages was not conformable to the views nor favourable to the 
ascendency of Lacedemén. But there can be little doubt that her 
foreign policy after the Persian invasion was both embarrassed 
and discredited by the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, 
Pausanias (who, though only regent, was practically equivalent to 
a king) and Leotychidés—not to mention the rapid development 
of Athens and Peireous. 

Moreover, in the year Bc. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a . 

ς ΐ Terrible 
misfortune of yet more terrific moment befel Sparta. earthquake 
A violent earthquake took place in the immediate δ Sparta 
neighbourhood of Sparta itself, destroying a large Revolt of 

- : the Helots. 
portion of the town and a vast number of lives, 
many of them Spartan citizens. It was the judgment of the 
earth-shaking god Poseidén (according to the view of the 
Lacedeemonians themselves) for a recent violation of his sanctuary 
at Tonarus, from whence certain suppliant Helots had been 
dragged away not long before for punishment :1 not improbably 
some of those Helots whom Pausanias had instigated to revolt. 
The sentiment of the Helots, at all times one of enmity towards 
their masters, appears at this moment to have been unusually 
inflammable: so that an earthquake at Sparta, especially an 
earthquake construed as divine vengeance for Helot blood 
recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of them at once into 
revolt, together with some even of the Pericki. The insurgents 
took arms and marched directly upon Sparta, which they were 
on the point of mastering during the firss moments of con- 
sternation, had not the bravery and presence of mind of the 
young king Archidamus reanimated the surviving citizens and 
repelled the attack. But though repelled, the insurgents were 
not subdued. They maintained the field against the Spartan 
force, sometimes with considerable advantage, since Aeimmnéstus 
(the warrior by whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Platza) 
was defeated and slain with 300 followers in the plain of 
Stenyklérus, overpowered by superior numbers.? When at 
length defeated, they occupied and fortified the memorable hill 
of Ithémé, the ancient citadel of their Messenian forefathers. 


ὁ Thucyd. i. 101—128 ; Diodér. xi. 62. 2 Herodot. ix, θέ, 
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Here they made a long and obstinate defence, supporting them- 
selves doubtless by incursions throughout Laconia. Defence 
indeed was not difficult, seeing that the Lacedeemonians were at 
that time confessedly incapable of assailing even the most im- 
perfect species of fortification. After the siege had lasted some 
two or three years, without any prospect of success, the Lace- 
demonians, beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the 
undertaking, invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom 
we find specified the Aiginetans, the Athenians, and the Plateans.+ 
The Athenian troops are said to have consisted of 4000 men, 
under the command of Kimén, Athens being still included in 
the list of Lacedeemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 
TheLace- even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this 
imvoke the creased force made no immediate impression on 
at — the fortified hill of Ithémé. And when the Lace- 
against the demonians saw that their Athenian allies were not 
revolted more successful than they had been themselves, they 
Marchofthe soon passed from surprise into doubt, mistrust, and 

enians ‘ . 

under apprehension. The troops had given no ground for 

moninto such a feeling, while Kimén their general was 
aidthem. notorious for his attachment to Sparta. Yet the 
Lacedeemonians could not help suspecting the ever - wakeful 
energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom they intro- 
duced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to mind their own 
promise—though doubtless a secreb promise—to invade Attica not 
long before, for the benefit of the Thasians, they even began to 
fear that the Athenians might turn against them, and listen to 
solicitations for espousing the cause of the besieged. Under the 
influence of such apprehensions, they dismissed the Athenian 
contingent forthwith, on pretence of having no further occasion 
for them ; while all the other allies were retained, and the siege 
or blockade went on as before.? 


4 Thucydidés, i. 102; iff. 54; iv. to Athens, and two Athenian expedi- 
é tions to the aid of the Spartans, both 
2 Thucyd. i, 102. τὴν μὲν ὑποψίαν under Kimén; the first in 464 B.c., 
od δηλοῦντες, εἰπόντες δὲ ὅτι οὐδὲν προσ- Immediately on the happening of the 
δέονται αὐτῶν ἔτι. earthquake and consequent revolt— 
Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. the second in 461 B.c., after the war 
ann, 464-461 B.C.), following Plutarch, had lasted some time. 
recognizes two Lacedamonian requests In. my judgment, there is no ground 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme and probably 


rendered even more offensive by the habitual 
roughness of Spartan dealing, excited the strongest 
exasperation both among the Athenian soldiers and 
the Athenian people—an exasperation heightened by 
circumstances immediately preceding. For the re- 
solution to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the 
Lacedeemonians first applied for them, had not been 
taken without considerable debate at Athens, 
party of Periklés and Ephialtés, habitually in oppo- 


Mistrust 
conceiv ἢ 
by the Lace 
dzemonians 
of their 
Athenian 
auxiliaries, 
who are dis- 
missed from 
Laconia. 
Displeasure 
and change 
of policy 

at Athens. 


The 


sition to Kimén, and partisans of the forward democratical 
movement, had strongly discountenanced it, and conjured their 


for supposing more than one applica- 
tion made to Athens, and one expedi- 
tion. The duplication has arisen from 
Plutarch, who has construed too much 
as historical reality the comic exag- 
perauon of Aristophanés (Aristoph. 
aysistrat. 1188; Plutarch, Kimén, 16). 
The heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, 
wishing to make peace between the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, and 
reminding each of the services which 
they had received from the other, 
might permit herself to say to the 
Lacedemonians—** Your envoy Peri- 
kleidags came to Athens, pale with 
terror, and put himself as a, uP pL ane 
at the altar to entreat our help as a 
matter of life and death, while Posei- 
dén was still shaking the earth and 
the Messenians were pressing you 
hard: then Kimén with 4000 hoplites 
went and achieved your complete 
salvation”. This is all very telling 
and forcible, as ἃ portion of the 
Aristophanic play, but there is no 
historical truth in it except the fact 
of an application made and an ex- 
pedition sent in consequence. 

We know that the earthquake took 
place at the time when the siege of 
Thasés was yet going on, because it 
was the reason which prevented the 
Lacedemonians from aiding the be- 
sieged by an invasion of Attica. But 
Kimén commanded at the siege of 
Thasos (Plutarch, Kimén, ὁ, 14), 
accordingly he could not have gone as 
commander to Laconia at the time 
when this first expedition is alleged to 
have been undertaken. 

Next, Thucydidés acknowledges no 
more than one expedition; nor indeed 


does Diodérus (xi. 64), though this is 
of minor consequence. Now mere 
silence on the part of Thucydidés, in 
reference to the events of a period 
which he only professes to survey 
briefly, is not always a very forcible 
negative argument. But in this case, 
his account of the expedition of 461 
B.C., with its very important conse- 
quences, is such as to exclude the 
supposition that he knew of any prior 
expedition, two or three years earlier. 
Had he known of any such, he could 
not have written the account which 
now stands in his text. He dwells 
especially on the prolongation of the 
war, and on the incapacity of the 
Lacedemonians for attacking walls, 
as the reasons why they invoked the 
Athenians 88 well as their other allies: 
he implies that the presence of the. 
latter in Laconia was a new and 
threatening incident: moreover, when 
he tells us how much the Athenians 
were incensed by their abrupt and 
mistrustful dismissal, he could not 
have omitted to notice as an aggrava- 
tion of this feeling, that only two or 
three years before, they had rescued. 
Lacedeemén from the brink of ruin. 
Let us add, that the supposition of 
Sparta, the first military power in 
Greece, and distinguished for her un- 
intermitting discipline, being reduced 
all at once to a condition of such utter 
helplessness as to owe her safety to 
foreign intervention —is highly im- 
probable in itself; inadmissible except 
on very good evidence, : 

For the reasons here stated, I reject 
the first expedition into Laconia, men- 
tioned in Plutarch 
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countrymen not to assist in renovating and strengthening their 
most formidable rival. Perhaps the previous engagement of the 
Lacedwmonians to invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may 
have become known to them, though not so formally as to 
exclude denial. And even supposing this engagement to have 
remained unknown at that time to every one, there were not 
wanting other grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. 
But Kimén—with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian 
Kritias afterwards characterized as a sacrifice of the grandeur of 
Athens to the advantage of Lacedeemén 1—employed all his credit 
and influence in seconding the application. The maintenance of 
alliance with Sparta on equal footing—peace among the great 
powers of Greece and common war against Persia—together with 
the prevention of all further democratical changes in Athens— 
were the leading points of his political creed. As yet, both his 
personal and political ascendency were predominant over his 
opponents, As yet, there was no manifest conflict, which had 
only just begun to show itself in the case of Thasos, between the 
maritime power of Athens and the union of land force under 
Sparta: and Kimén could still treat both of these phenomena as 
co-existing necessities of Hellenic well-being. Though noway 
distinguished as a speaker, he carried with him the Athenian 
assembly by appealing to a large and generous patriotism, which 
forbade them to permit the humiliation of Sparta. “Consent not 
to see Hellas lamed of one leg and Athens drawing without her 
yoke-fellow ;”*—such was his language, as we learn from his 
friend and companion the Chian poet Ién: and in the lips of 
Kimén it proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy 
interest, since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was 
ever again addressed to an Athenian assembly.? The despatch of 
the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to the 
disregard of what might seem political prudence, And we may 
imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian 
feeling, when the Lacedsmonians repaid them by singling out 
their troops from all the other allies as objects of insulting 


1 Plutarch, Kimédn, c. 16. τὴν ee ee, ee ae πόλιν ἐτε- 
2 : “Ὁ ρόξυγα, περιϊδεῖν γεγενημένην. 
, Plutarch, Kimén, ο, 16. Ὁ Say B00 Xenophén, Hellenic. vi.—about 
ἀπομνημονεύει καὶ τὸν λόγον, ᾧ μάλιστα 379 B.¢.—a little before the battle of 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐκίνησε, παρακαλῶν ware Leukt 
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suspicion. We may imagine the triumph of Periklés and 
Ephialtés, who had opposed the mission—and the vast loss of 
influence to Kimén, who had brought it about—when Athens 
ceceived again into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithémé. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more 
presently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the 
dismissal of these soldiers was pregnant with results. Tee ΟΦ 
The Athenians immediately passed a formal resolution xenounce 

: the alliance 

to renounce the alliance between themselves and of Sparta, 
Lacedeemén against the Persians. They did more; 22@contract 


alliance 


they looked out for land-enemies of Lacedemén, with ‘with Argos. 
Position of 


whom to ally themselves. Argos—her 
Of these by far the first, both in Hellenic rank and ae ὴ 


in real power, was Argos. That city, neutral during aud other 
the Persian invasion, had now recovered the effects of 

the destructive defeat suffered about thirty years before from the 
Spartan king Kleomenés. The sons of the ancient citizens had 
grown to manhood, and the temporary predominance of the 
Periceki, acquired in consequence of the ruinous loss of citizens 
in that defeat, had been again put down. In the neighbourhood 
of Argos, and dependent upon it, were situated Mykéne, Tiryns, 
and Midea—small in power and importance, but rich in mythical 
renown. Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos at the 
period of danger, these towns had furnished contingents both to 
Thermopyle and Platea, which their powerful neighbour had 
been unable either to prevent at the time or to avenge afterwards 
from fear of the intervention of Lacedemén. But so soon as the 
latter was seen to be endangered and occupied at home, with a 
formidable Messenian revolt, the Argeians availed themselves of 
the opportunity to attack not only Mykénz and Tiryns, but also 
Orne, Midea, and other semi-dependent towns around them. 
Several of these were reduced; and the inhabitants, robbed of 
their autonomy, were incorporated with the domain of Argos : 
but the Mykeneans, partly from the superior gallantry of their 
resistance, partly from jealousy of their mythical renown, were 
either sold as slaves or driven. into banishment. Through these 


1 Diodér. xi. 65 ; Strabo, viii. p. 872; this incident in 408 B.c.: but as it un- 
Pausan. ii. 16,17, 25. IModérus places donbtedly comes after the earthquake 
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victories Argos was now more powerful than ever, and the 
propositions of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthening 
both the two against Lacedemén, opened to her a new chance of 
recovering her lost headship in Peloponnésus. The Thessalians 
became members of this new alliance, which was a defensive 
alliance against Lacedemén; and hopes were doubtless 
entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 
The new character which Athens had thus assumed, as a 
competitor for landed alliances not less than for 
renee pc, maritime ascendency, came opportunely for the 
Megara protection of the neighbouring town of Megara. It 


eid with appears that Corinth, perhaps instigated like Argos 
Growing by the helplessness of the Lacedemonians, had been 
hatred of making border encroachments on the one side upon 
and the Kleéna—on the other side upon Megara:! on which 
es al ground the latter, probably despairing of protection 
oe from Lacedeemén, renounced the Lacedeemonian con- 
Niledey nexion, and obtained permission to enrol herself as an 
“ally of Athens? This was an acquisition of signal 
value to the Athenians, since it both opened to them the whole 
range of territory across the outer Isthmus of Corinth to the 
interior of the Krissean Gulf, on which the Megarian port of 
Pégee was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes 
of Mount Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a 
Peloponnesian army over the Isthmus, and protect Attica from 
invasion, It was moreover of great importance in its effects on 
Grecian politics: for it was counted as a wrong by Lacedemén, 
cave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens ; their allies the Epidaurians 
and Adginetans taking their part. Though Athens had not yet 
been guilty of unjust encroachment against any Poloponnesian 
state, her ambition and energy had inspired universal awe ; 
while the maritime states in the neighbourhood, such as Corinth, 
Epidaurus, and Aigina, saw these terror-striking qualities 
threatening them at their own doors, through her alliance with 


at Sparta, we must suppose it to have pendix. 8. 
happened about 463 8.0, See Mr. 1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 17, 
Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, APs 2 Thucyd. i. 103. 
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Argos and Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient 
feud between the Athenians and Alginetans, though dormant 
since a little before the Persian invasion, had never been appeased 
or forgotten ; so that the Aiginctans, dwelling within sight of 
Peiresus, were at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to 
dread, the enormous maritime power now possessed by Athens. 
Periklés was wont to call Aigina the eyesore of Peirceus :1 but we 
may be sure that Peireus, grown into a vast fortified port within 
the existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the 
eyesore of Aigina, 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in prosecuting 
the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than pnergetic 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy simulta-_ 

ς : ‘ neousaction 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phoe- of the Athe- 
nician coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians Gs 
under Inaros (about 460 B.c.) opened to them new Enon. 
means of action against the Great King. Their fleet, Greece. — 
by invitation of the revolters, sailed up the Nile to Phey build 
Memphis, where there seemed at first a good prospect ecu 
of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in spite Megara to 
of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, Ni#*4. 
their military operations near home were conducted with 
unabated vigour ; and the inscription which remains—a com- 
memoration of their citizens of the Erechtheid tribe who were 
slain in one and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Pheenicia, the 
Halieis, Aigina, and Megara—brings forcibly before us that 
energy which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary for 
the Athenians to protect their new ally against the superiority of 
Peloponnesian land force, and to ensure a constant communication 
with it by sea. But the city (like most of the ancient Hellenic 
towns) was situated on a hill at some distance from the sea, 
separated from its port Nissa by a space of nearly one mile. One 
of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians was to build two lines 
of wall, near and pavallel to each other, connecting the city with 
Nisa; so that the two thus formed one continuous fortress, 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, 6, 8. 
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wherein a standing Athenian garrison was maintained, with the 
constant means of succour from Athens in case of need. These 
“Tong Walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and on 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention, for the 
purpose of extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed 
489-.4685.ς, against Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken 
War of a landing in the territory of the Halieis (the popula- 


th Ε : : a 
sere tion of the southern Argolic peninsula, bordering on 
ea ho. Troezén and Hermioné), were defeated on land by the 


Total deft Corinthian and Epidaurian forces: possibly it may 
Siginetans have been in this expedition that they acquired pos- 
aU COR: session of Treezén, which we find afterwards in their 
dependence, without knowing when it became so. But in a sea- 
fight which took place off the island of Kekryphaleia (between 
Aigina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians gained the 
victory. After this victory and defeat,—neither of them ap- 
parently very decisive,—the Aiginetans began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force 
together with that of their allies—Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians ; while Athens equipped a fleet of corre- 
sponding magnitude, summoning her allies also; though we do 
not know the actual numbers on either side. In the great naval 
battle which ensued off the island of Algina, the superiority of 
the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of the 
Athenians since the Persian war—over the old Hellenic ships and 
seamen, as shown in those states where at the time of the battle 
of Marathon the maritime strength of Greece had resided—was 
demonstrated by a victory most complete and decisive. The 
Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen had as yet had no experience 
of the improved sea-craft of Athens, and when we find how much 
they were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years afterwards 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder 
at its destructive effect upon them in this early battle. The 
maritime power of Aigina was irrecoverably ruined. The Athe- 
mians captured seventy ships of war, landed a large force upon 
the island, and commenced the siege of the city by land as well 
as by sea.? 


1 Thucyd. i. 105; Lysias, Orat. funebr. ὁ. 10; Dioddr. xi. 78 
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If the Lacedemonians had not been occupied at home by the 
blockade of Ithémé, they would have been probably 
induced to invade Attica as a diversion to the Aigine- The Afhe- 
tans, especially as the Persian Megabazus came to siege 
Sparta at this time, on the part of Artaxerxes, to The Co- 
prevail upon them to do so, in order that the τί 
Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt, rians, &., 
This Persian brought with him a large sum of money, ae a 
but was nevertheless obliged to return without effect- Deane 
ing his mission.1 The Corinthians and Epidaurians, ag 
however, while they carried to Aigina a reinforce. “"™ 
ment of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid her further by an 
attack upon Megara, which place, it was supposed, the Athenians 
could not possibly relieve without withdrawing their forces from 
Aigina, inasmuch as so many of their men were at the same time 
serving in Egypt. But the Athenians showed themselves equal 
to all these three exigencies at one and the same time, to the 
great disappointment of their enemies. Myrénidés marched from 
Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the two extremes 
of military age, old and young—these being the only troops at 
home. He fought the Corinthians near the town, gaining a 
slight, but debateable, advantage, which he commemorated by a 
trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had returned home. But the 
latter, when they arrived at home, were so much reproached by 
their own old citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of 
the Athenian military force,” that they returned back at the end 
of twelve days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim 
to a victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this occasion 
a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were still more 
unfortunate in their retreat ; for a body of them, missing their 
road, became entangled in a space of private ground enclosed on 
every side by a deep ditch, and having only one narrow entrance. 
Myrénidés, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at 


1 Thucyd. i. 109. didés about the Corinthians, that the 
2 Lysias, Orat. Funebr.c. 10. ἐνίκων old men of their own city were so in- 
᾿ ἅπασαν τὴν δύναμιν τὴν ἐκεί. dignant against them on their return, 
ἤδη ἀπειρηκόσι Kat τοῖς οὕπω is highly characteristic of Grecian 
vamevors, ὦ. manners—xakeGduevor. ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν τῇ 


c 
The incident mentioned by Thucy- πόλει πρεσβυτέρων, &. 
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the entrance to prevent their escape, and then surrounded the 
enclosure with his light-armed troops, who with their missile 
weapons slew all the Corinthian hoplites, without possibility 
either of flight or resistance. The bulk of the Corinthian army 
effected their retreat, but the destruction of this detachment was 


a sad blow to the city. 
Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during this 
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year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 
foresee that the power of their enemies would 
presently be augmented by the Lacedsemonians 
taking the field. Partly on this account—partly also 
from the more energetic phase of democracy, and the 
long-sighted views of Periklés, which were now 
becoming ascendant in the city—the Athenians 
began the stupendous undertaking of connecting 
Athens with the sea by means of long walls. The 
idea of this measure had doubtless been first suggested 
by the recent erection of long walls, though for so 


much smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisa: 
for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project of a 
wall forty stadia (=about 44 English miles) to join Athens with 
Peireus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia (=nearly 4 English 
miles) to join it with Phalérum, would have appeared extrava- 
gant even to the sanguine temper of Athenians, as it certainly 
would have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklés himself. 
Coming as an immediate sequel of great recent victories, and 
while Aigina, the great Dorian naval power, was prostrate and 
under blockade, it excited the utmost alarm among the Pelopon- 
nesians—being regarded as the second great stride,* at once 
conspicuous and of lasting effect, in Athenian ambition, next to 
the fortification of Peireeus. 
But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on at Athens. Kimén had been recently 


1Thucyd. 1, 106. πάθος μέγα τοῦτο 

Κορινθίοις ἐγένετο, Compare Diodér. 

xi. 78, 79—whose chronology, however, 
is very misleading. 

VW) χῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι, τό Te πρῶτον 

; αὐτοὺς τὴν πόλιν μετὰ τὰ My- 


δικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ μακρὰ στῆς 
σαι τείχη---θ the language addressed 
by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in 
reference to Athens, a little before the 
Peloponnasian war (Thucyd. i. 69). 
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ostracised ; and the democratical movement pressed by Periklés 
and Ephialtés (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success ; yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition 
on the part of those who supported the existing constitution. 
Now the long walls formed a part of the foreign policy of 
Periklés, continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themi- 
stoklés when. he first schemed the Peireus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against any 
superiority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united force of Peloponnésus. But though thus calculated for 
contingencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in 
the distance, the new walls were, almost on the same grounds, 
obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: to the party 
recently headed by Kimén, who were attached to the Lacede- 
monian connexion, and desired above all things to maintain 
peace at home, reserving the energies of the state for anti-Persian 
enterprise: to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom they 
seemed to threaten with approaching invasion and destruction of 
their territorial possessions: to the rich men and aristocrats of 
Athens, averse toa still closer contact and amalgamation with 
the maritime multitude in Peireus: lastly, perhaps, to a certain 
vein of old Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of 
Athens with the separate demes of Peireus and Phalérum as 
effacing the special associations connected with the holy rock of 
Athéné. When to all these grounds of opposition we add the 
expense and trouble of the undertaking itself, the’ interference 
with private property, the peculiar violence of party which 
happened then to be raging, and the absence of a large proportion 
of military citizens in Egypt, we shall hardly be surprised to 
find that the projected long walls brought on a risk of the most 
serious character both for Athens and her democracy. If any 
further proof were wanting of the vast importance of these long 
walls, in the eyes both of friends and of enemies, we might find 
it in the fact that their destruction was the prominent mark of 
Athenian humiliation after the battle of gospotami, and their 
restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Konén after 
the victory of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proceed- 
ings of Athens, the Lacedeemonians were prevailed upon to under- 
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take an expedition out of Peloponnésus, although the Helots in 
Ithémé were not yet reduced to surrender. Their 


diti ‘ : 
we force consisted of 1600 troops of their own, and 10,000 
Lacedemo- of their various allies, under the regent Nikomédés. 
Beotia— The ostensible motive or the pretence for this march 
they restore 


the ascen- Was the protection of the little territory of Doris against 
ΡΝ the Phokians, who had recently invaded it, and taken 

one of its three towns. The mere approach of s0 
large a force immediately compelled the Phokians to relinquish 
their conquest, but it was soon seen that this was only a small 
part of the objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under 
instigation of the Corinthians, was to arrest the aggrandizement 
of Athens. It could ποὺ escape the penetration of Corinth that 
the Athenians might presently either enlist or constrain the 
towns of Beotia into their alliance, as they had recently acquired 
Megara, in addition to their previous ally Platea: for the 
Beotian federation was at this time much disorganized, and 
Thébes, its chief, had never recovered her ascendency since the 
discredit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. ΤῸ 
strengthen Thébes, and to render her ascendency effective over 
the Beeotian cities, was the best way of providing a neighbour at 
once powerful and hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their 
further aggrandizement by land: it was the same policy as 
Epameinondas pursued eighty years afterwards, in organizing 
Arcadia and Messéné against Sparta. Accordingly, the Pelopon- 
nesian force was now employed partly in enlarging and 
strengthening the fortifications of Thébes herself, partly in 
constraining the other Beeotian cities into effective obedience to 
her supremacy; probably by placing their governments in the 
hands of citizens of known oligarchical politics,’ and perhaps 
banishing suspected opponents. To this scheme the Thebans 
lent themselves with earnestness, promising to keep down for the 
future their border neighbours, so as to spare the necessity of 
armies coming from Sparta.? 


1Diodér. xi. 81; Justin, iii. 6. Τῆς to the internal affairs of Bocotia, some- 
μὲν τῶν Θηβαίων πόλεως μείζονα τὸν where about this time, full as they 
περίβολον κατεσκεύασαν, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν Batw» were of internal dissension, that the 
tig πόλεις ἠνάγκασαν ὑποτάττεσθαι τοῖς dictum and simile of Periklés allude— 
Θηβαίοις. which Aristotle notices in his Rhetorie. 
Diodér. ὼς, It must probably be iii. 4, 2. 
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But there was also a further design, yet more important, in 
contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The s,iention 
cligarchical opposition at Athens were so bitterly of the 


πον ἐς to the Long Walls, to Periklés, and to the ate 
democratical movement, that several of them opened Beotia to 
a secret negotiation with the Peloponnesian leaders; Athens, 
inviting them into Attica, and entreating their aid in no ie 
an internal rising for the purpose not only of putting eel 

a stop to the Long Walls, but also of subverting the party, op- 


democracy. The Peloponnesian army, while prose- the Long 
cuting its operations in Boeotia, waited in hopes of ™ 

seeing the Athenian malcontents in arms, and encamped at 
Tanagra on the very borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate 
co-operation with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one of 
much hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimén and 
his remaining friends in the city were suspected of being impli 
cated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedeemonian operations in Beeotia, knew also what was meant 
by the presence of the army on their immediate borders, and 
took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having obtained a 
reinforcement of 1000 Argeians and some Thessalian horse, they 
marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian force then at 
home; which must of course have consisted chiefly of the old and 
the young, the same who had fought under Myrénidés at Megara ; 
for the blockade of Aigina was still going on. Nor was it possible 
for the Lacedeemonian army to return into Peloponnésus without 
fighting ; for the Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were in 
possession of the difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road of 
march along the isthmus; while the Athenian fleet, posits of 
by means of the harbour of Pége, was prepared to say pet 

. . ‘ —defeat 
intercept them if they tried to come by sea across the of the 
Krisseean Gulf, by which way it would appear that “*enians. 
they had come out. Near Tanagra a bloody battle took place be- 
tween the two armies, wherein the Lacedeemonians were victorious, 
chiefly from the desertion of the Thessalian horse who passed 
over to them in the very heat of the engagement.1 But though 
the advantage was on their side, it was not sufficiently decisive to 


1 Thucyd. i. 167. 
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favour the contemplated rising in Attica. Nor did the Pelopon- 
nesians gain anything by it except an undisturbed retreat over 
the high lands of Geraneia, after having partially ravaged the 
Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were 
Effectsof circumstances connected with it which rendered its 
the battle~ offects highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised 


enerous : 
ehaviour Kimdén presented himself on the field, as soon as the 


ἜΝ army had passed over the boundaries of Attica, request- 
recalled ing to be allowed to occupy his station as a hoplite 
ostracim. and fight in the ranks ofhis tribe—the Cinéis, But 
such was the belief, entertained by the members of the senate and 
by his political enemies present, that he was an accomplice in the 
conspiracy known to be on foot, that permission was refused and 
he was forced to retire. In departing he conjured his personal 
friends, Euthippus (of the deme Anaphlystus) and others, to 
behave in such a manner as might wipe away the stain resting 
upon his fidelity, and in part also upon theirs. His friends 
retained his panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks 
which he would himself have occupied: they then entered the 
engagement with desperate resolution and one hundred of them 
fell side by side in their ranks. Periklés, on his part, who was 
present among the hoplites of his own tribe the Akamantis, aware 
of this application and repulse of Kim6n, thought it incumbent 
upon him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, 
but an unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened 
that he escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about 
a generous sympathy and spirit of compromise among the con- 
tending parties at Athens; while the unshaken patriotism of 
Kimén and his friends discountenanced and disarmed those con- 
spirators who had entered into correspondence with the enemy, 
at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration towards 
the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy working of 
this new sentiment that a decree was shortly proposed aud carried 
—proposed too by Periklés himself—to abridge the ten years of 
Kimén’s ostracism, and permit his immediate return? We may 


4 Plutarch, Kimdén, 6. 14: Periklés, fear of the Lacedzemonians who had 
c. 10. Plutarch represents the Athe- just beaten them at Tanagra, and for 
niang as having recalled Kimén from the purpose of procuring peace. He 
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recollect that under circumstances partly analogous Themistoklés 


had himself proposed the restoration of his rival Aris- 
teidés from ostracism, a little before the battle of 
Salamis :* and in both cases the suspension of enmity 
between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly 
also the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed 
fraternity among the general body of citizens. It was 


Compro- 
mise and 
reconcitia- 
tion be- 
tween the 
rival leaders 
and parties 
at Athens. 


a moment analogous to that salutary impulse of compromise and 
harmony of parties, which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which 
Thucydidés dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her 
distress—a moment rare in free communities generally, not less 
than among the jealous competitors for political ascendency at 


Athens.? 


adds that Kimén obtained peace for 
them forthwith. Both these assertions 
are Incorrect. The extraordinary suc- 
cesses in Bootia, which followed.so 

uickly after the defeat at Tanagra, 
show that the Athenians were under 
no impressions of fear at that juncture, 
and that the recal of Kimén proceeded 
from quite different feelings, Moreover 
the peace with Sparta was not made 
till some years afterwards. 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 10. 

2 Plutarch, Kimén, ¢c. 17; Periklés, 
c 10; Thucyd. viii. 97. Plutarch 
observes, respecting this reconciliation 
of parties after the battle of Tanagra, 
after having mentioned that Periklés 
himself proposed the restoration of 
Kimén— 

Οὕτω τότε πολιτικαὶ μὲν ἦσαν at δια- 
φοραὶ, μέτριοι δὲ οἱ θυμοὶ καὶ πρὸς τὸ 
κοινὸν εὐανάκλητοι σύμφερον, ἡ δὲ φιλο- 
τιμία πάντων ἐπικρατοῦσα τῶν παθῶν 
τοῖς τῆς πατρίδος ὑπεχώρει καίροις. 

Which remarks are very analogous 
to those of Thucydidés in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of the year 
411 3B.C., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred (Thucyd. 
Vii. 97). 

Kai οὐχ ἥκιστα δὴ τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον 
ἐπὶ γε ἐμοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι φαίνονται εὖ πολι- 
τεύσαντες" μετρία γὰρ ἢ τε ἐς τοὺς ὀλίς 
yous καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς ξύγκρασις ἐγένετο, 
καὶ ἐκ πονήρων τῶν πραγμάτων γενομένων 
τοῦτο πρῶτον ἀνήνεγκε τὴν πόλιν, Dr. 
Amold says in his note— It appears 
that the constitution as now fixed was 
at jirst. in the ana of Thucydidés, 
the best that Athens had ever enjoyed 


within his memory; that is, the best 
since the complete ascendency of fhe 
democracy effected under Periklés. 
But how long a period is meant to be 
included by the words τὸν πρῶτον 
χρόνον, and when and how did the 
implied change take place? Tov πρῶτον 
χρόνον can hardly apply to the whole 
remaining term of the war, as if this 
improved constitution had been first 
subverted by the triumph of the 
oligarchy under the Thirty, and then 
superseded by the restoration of the 
old democracy after their overthrow. 
Yet Xenophtn mentions no inter- 
mediate change in the government 
between the beginning of his history 
and the end of the war,” &c. 

I think that the words εὖ πολι- 
revoovres are understood by Dr. Arnold 
in asense too special and limited—as 
denoting merely the new constitution, 
or positive organic enactments, which 
the Athenians now introduced. It 
appears to me that the words are of 
wider aport meaning the general 
temper of political parties both re- 
ciprocally towards each other and 
towards the commonwealth ; their in- 
clination to relinquish antipathies, to 
accommodate points of difference, and 
to co-operate with each other heartily 
against the enemy, suspending those 
ἰδίας φιλοτιμίας, ἰδίας διαβολὰς περὶ τῆς 
τοῦ δήμου προστασίας (ii. 65) noticed as 
having been so mischievous before. 
Of course any constitutional arrange- 
ments introduced at such a period 
would partake of the moderate and 
harmonious spirit then prevalent, and 


4—27 
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So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 
50. 456, after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recal 
Victory of of Kimén and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing 
(nophyta ᾿ : ; ‘ 

ined by conspiracy, that the Athenians were quickly in a con- 
see ee dition to wipe off the stain of their defeat. It was on 
acquire the sixty-second day after the battle that they under- 
ascendency : he ee ‘ 
over all took an aggressive march under Myrénidésinto Beeotia : 


protic’ ana the extreme precision of this date—being the single 
Lokris. case throughout the summary of events between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydidés is thus pre- 
cise—marks how strong an impression it made upon the memory 
of the Athenians. At the battle of Ginophyta, engaged against 
the ageregate Theban and Beeotian forces—or, if Diodérus is to be 
trusted, in two battles, of which that of Enophyta was the last— 
Myrénidés was completely victorious. The Athenians became 
masters of Thébes as well as of the remaining Beotian towns: 
reversing all the arrangements recently made by Sparta—estab- 
lishing democratical governments—and forcing the aristocratical 
leaders, favourable to Theban ascendency and Lacedeemonian 
connexion, to become exiles. Nor was it only Beotia which the 
Athenians thus required: Phokis and Lokris were both succes- 
sively added to the list of their dependent allies—the former 
being in the main friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the 
change, while the latter were so decidedly hostile that one 
hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent to Athens as 
hostages. The Athenians thus extended their influence—main- 
tained through internal party-management, backed by the dread 
of interference from without in case of need—from the borders of 
the Corinthian territory, including both Megara and Pégs, to the 
strait of Thermopyle.? 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the com- 
pletion of the Long Walls and the conquest of Agina. That 
island, doubtless starved out by its protracted blockade, was 
forced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifications, 
surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting to annual 


would therefore form a part of what ἐλευθέρως δὲ τὰ πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν πολιτεύο" 
1s commended by Thucydidés: but his μεν, ὅτ. 
commendation is not confined to them I Thucyd. i, 108; Dioddr. xi. 81, 
specially, -Compare the phrase ii. 38, 82, 
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tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this 
once powerful maritime city marked Athens as xo. 455. 
mistress of the sea on the Peloponnesian coast not Sor 
less than on the /Egean. Her admiral Tolmidés W 
displayed her strength by sailing round Peloponnésus, gina, ὧν 
and even by the insult of burning the Lacedemonian whichis, 
ports of Methéné and of Gythium. He took Chalkis, dismantled, 
a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupaktus be- ὅδ bored 
longing to the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of tributary. 
the Corinthian Gulf—disembarked troops near Sikyén, with some 
advantage in a battle against opponents from that The 
town—and either gained or forced into the Athenian oer ΙΘδΒ 
alliance not only Zakynthus and Kephallénia, but round Pelo- 
also some of the towns of Achaia; for we after- pone 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without SPperations 
: in the Gulf 

knowing when the connexion began! During the of Corinth. 
ensuing year the Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyén, 
with a force of 1000 hoplites under Periklés himself, sailing from 
the Megarian harbour of Pége in the Krissean Gulf. This 
eminent man, however, gained no greater advantage than 
Tolmidés — defeating the Sikyonian forces in the field and 
driving them within their walls. He afterwards made an 
expedition into Akarnania, taking the Achean allies in addition 
to his own forces, but miscarried in his attack on 
(Eniade and accomplished nothing. Nor were the νὰ 
Athenians more successful in a march undertaken this same year 
against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring Orestes, one of the 
exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. Though they took with 
them an imposing force, including their Bceotian and Phokian 
allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced them to keep in a 
compact body and confined them to the ground actually occupied 
by their hoplites ; while all their attempts against the city failed, 
and their hopes of internal rising were disappointed.” 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
acquired to their alliance nearly the whole of extra-Peloponnesian 
Greece. But even without Thessaly their power was prodigious, 


and had now attained a maximum height from which it never 


1 Thucyd. i, 108—115 ; Dioddr. xi. $4. 2 Thucyd. i. 111; Diodér, xi. 85. 
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varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing loss against 
Defeat so many successes, we have to reckon their ruinous 
and losses defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the 
adie Persians (B.c. 460—455). At first they had gained 
in Egypt. —_prilliant advantages, in conjunction with the insurgent 
prince Inarés ; expelling the Persians from all Memphis except 
the strongest part called the White Fortress. And such was the 
alarm of- the Persian king Artaxerxes at the presence of the 
Athenians in Egppt, that he sent Megabazus with a large sum of 
money to Sparta, in order to induce the Lacedamonians to 
invade Attica. This envoy however failed, and an augmented 
Persian force, being sent to Egypt under Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyrus,! drove the Athenians and their allies, after an obstinate 
struggle, out of Memphis into the island of the Nile called. 
Prosépitis. Here they were blocked up for eighteen months, 
until at length Megabyzus turned the arm of the river, laid the 
channel dry, and stormed the island by land. A very few 
Athenians escaped by land to Kyréné: the rest were either slain 
or made captive, and Inards himself was crucified. And the 
calamity of Athens was further aggravated by the arrival of fifty 
fresh Athenian ships, which, coming after the defeat, but without 
being aware of it, sailed into the Mendesian branch of the Nile, 
and thus fell. unawares into the power of the Persians and Phe- 
nicians; very few either of the ships or men escaping. The whole 
of Egypt became again subject to the Persians, except Amyrteus, 
who contrived by retiring into the inaccessible fens still to main- 
tain his independence. One of the largest armaments ever sent 
forth by Athens and her confederacy was thus utterly ruined.? 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 
zc. 455, _ in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnésus 
pla ated by Tolmidés, that the internal war, carried on by the 
Leconte Lacedemonians against the Helots or Messenians at 
anileava ithdmé, ended. These besieged men. no longer able 
the es ' tostand out against a protracted blockade, were forced 


1 Herodot. iii. 160. allowed to come back under a favour- 
4Thucyd. 1, 104, 109, 110; Diodér, able capitulation granted by the 
xi, 77; xii. 3. The story of Diodorus Persian generals—is contradicted by 


the total ruin which he himself states 
the first of these two passages—that to have befallen them in the latter 
most of the Athenian forces were passages, as well as by Thucydidés. 
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to abandon this last fortress of ancient Messenian independence, 
stipulating for a safe retreat from Peloponnésus with their wives 
and families; with the proviso that if any one of them ever 
returned to Peloponnésus, he should become the slave of the first 
person who seized him. They were established by Tolmidés at 
Naupaktus (recently taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian 
Lokrians),} where they will be found rendering good service to 


Athens in the following wars. 


After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedemonians made no 


further expeditions out of Peloponnésus for several 
succeeding years, not even to prevent Breotia and 


Phokis from being absorbed 


Truce for 
five years 
concluded 
between 


into the Athenian 


alliance. The reason of this remissness lay, partly,in 4‘ 


their general character; partly, in the continuanceof the 
slege of lthémé, which occupied them at home; but still 
more, perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, masters 
of the Megarid, were in occupation of the road over 
the high lands of Geraneia, and could therefore 
obstruct the march of any army out from Pelo- 
Even after the surrender of Ithémé, the Lace- 


ponnésus. 


the Lace- 
demonians, 
through the 
influence of 
Kimén 
Fresh 
expeditions 
of Kimén 
against 
Persia, 


demonians remained inactive for three years, after which time 
a formal truce was concluded with Athens by the 5 6 gs5_ 
Peloponnesians generally, for five years longer.* This 452. 

truce was concluded in a great degree through the 5.6. 452—~ 
influence of Kimén,? who was eager to resume **? 
effective operations against the Persians; while it was not less 


1 Thucyd. i. 103; Diodér. xi. 84. 
2Thucyd. i. 112. 
ὃ Theopompus, Fragm. 92, ed. Didot; 
cae: Kimon, ὁ. 18; Diodér. xi. 
ὃ 


It is to be presumed that this is the 
peace which Aischinés (De Fals. Legat, 
Ὁ, δά, Ὁ. 800) and Andokidés (De Pace, 
c. 1) state to have been made by Mil- 
tiadés son of Kimén, proxenus of the 
Lacedemonians; assuming that Mil- 
tiadés son of Kimén is put by them, 
through lapse of memory, for Kimén 
son of Miltiadés. But the passages of 
these orators involve so much both of 
historical and chronological inac- 
curacy, that it is unsafe to cite them, 
and impossible to amend them except 
by conjecture. Mr. Fynes Clinton 


(Fasti Hellen., Appendix 8, p. 257) has 
pointed out some of these inaccuracies ; 
and there are others besides, not Jess 
grave, especially in the oration ascribed 
[but see vol. vii. Ὁ. 506] to Andokidés. It 
is remarkable that both of them seem to 
recognize only two long walls, the nor- 
thern and the southern wall; whereas in 
the time of Thucydidés there were three 
long walls : the two near and parallel, 
connecting Athens with Peireus, and 
a third connecting it with Phalérum. 
This last was never renewed, after all 
of them had been partially destroyed 
at the disastrous close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war: and it appears to have 
passed out of the recollection of 
Aischinés, who speaks of the two 
walls as they existed im his time. 
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suitable to the pottical interest of Periklés that his most 
distinguished rival should be absent on foreign service,! so as not 
to interfere with his influence at home. Accordingly Kimén, 
having equipped a fleet of 200 triremes from Athens and her 
confederates, set sail for Cyprus, from whence he despatched 
sixty ships to Egypt, at the request of the insurgent prince 
Amyrtzus, who was still maintaining himself against the Persians 
amidst the fens, while with the remaining armament he laid 


Deathof siege to Kitium. In the prosecution of this siege, he 
einen died either of disease or of a wound. The arma- 
vee ment, under his successor Anaxikratés, became so 
Athenian embarrassed for want of provisions, that they aban- 
feet δ doned the undertaking altogether, and went to fight 
home. the Pheenician and Kilikian fleet near Salamis in 


Cyprus. They were here victorious, first on sea and afterwards 
on land, though probably not on the same day, as at the 
Eurymedon ; after which they returned home, followed by the 
sixty ships which had gone to Egypt for the purpose of aiding 
Amyrteus.? 

From this time forward no further operations were undertaken 
by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. 


No further ; 
exyedtous And it appears that a convention was concluded 
{ . . 
Athenians between them, whereby the Great King on his part 
Persia Promised two things : To leave free, undisturbed, and 
convention yntaxed the Asiatic maritime Greeks, not sending 
concluded ce : : : 
between troops within a given distance of the coast: To refrain 
them. 


from sending any ships of war either westward of 
Phasélis (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean islands, 
rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean rocks at the 
confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus with the Euxine. On 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10, and Rei- peas ameans of calumniatingKim6n, 
public. Gerend. Preecep. Ὁ. 812. y the other for discrediting Periklés. 
An understanding to this effect be- 2 Thucyd. i. 112; Diod 


iodérus, xii. ὃ. 
tween the two rivals is so natural that Diodérus mentions the name of the 
we need not resort to the supposition 


eneral Anaxikratés. He affirms 
of a secreb agreement concluded be- 
tween them through the mediation of 
Hipiniké sister of Kimén, which 
Plutarch had read in some authors. 
The charms as well as the intrigues of 
Hlpiniké appear to have figured con- 
spicuously in the memoirs of Athenian 
biographers: they were employed by one 


urther that Kimén lived not only to 
take Kitium and Mallus, but also to 
gain these two victories. But the 
authority of Thucydidés, superior on 
every ground to Diodérus, is more 
permculesly superior as to the death of 

imén, with whom he was connected 
by relationship. 
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their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in undisturbed 
possession of Cyprus and Eyypt. Kallias, an Athenian of 
distinguished family, with some others of his countrymen, went 
up to Susa to negotiate this convention ; and certain envoys from 
Argos, then in alliance with Athens, took the opportunity of 
going thither at the same time, to renew the friendly under- 
standing which their city had established with Xerxés at the 
period of his invasion of Greece.? 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility, this 


convention did little more than recognize the existing nee 


state of things, without introducing any new advantage 
or disadvantage on either side, or calling for any 
measures to be taken in consequence of it. We may 


hence assign a reasonable ground for the silence of —a 


Thucydidés, who does not even notice the convention 


and exag- 
ἜΘ Λε 
respecting 
this 


convention 
doubts 
raised as to 


: its historical 
as having been made: we are to recollect always that reality. | 
: : ‘ ς Discussion 
in the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian of those 
wars, he does not profess to do more than glance Goupts— 
briefly at the main events. But the boastful and tory hints of 
Thucydidés. 


inaccurate authors of the ensuing century, orators, 


rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration and 
untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as te 
details—and extolled as something so glorious the fact of having 
imposed such hard conditions on the Great King—~that they have 
raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, they have 
occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, how this 
splendid achievement of Athens came to be left unnoticed by 


Thucydidés ? 


1 Herodot. vii, 151; Diodér. xii. 3, 
4; Demosthenés (De Falsa Legat. ὁ. 
77, Ὁ. 428 R.: compare De Rhodior. 
Libert. c. 13, p. 199) speaks of this 
peace as τὴν ὑπὸ πάντων θρυλουμένην 
εἰρήνην. Compare Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. ὁ, 17, p. 187; Isokratés 
(Panegyr. c. 33, 34, p. 244; Areopagitic. 
¢. 87, pp. 150, 229; Panathenaic, ο, 20, 
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The loose language of these orators 
makes it impossible to determine what 
was the precise limit in respect of 
vicinity to the coast. Isokratés is care- 
less enough to talk of the river Halys 
as the boundary ; Demosthenés states 


Now the answer to such question is, that the 


it as “a day’s course for a horse”. 

The two boundaries marked by sea, 
on the other hand, are both clear and 
natural, in reference to the Athenian 
empire—the Kyanean rocks at one end 
—Phaselis or the Chelidonean islands 
(there is no material distance between 
these two last-mentioned places) on 
the other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Dis- 
sertation on the reality of this 
Kimonian peace, collects the various 
passages of authors wherein it is men- 
tioned : among them are several out of 
the ia Aristeidés (Forschungen, p. 
14 jan] 4 
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treaty itself was really of no great moment: it is the state of 
facts and relations implied in the treaty, and existing substantially 
before it was concluded, which constitutes the real glory of 
Athens. But to the later writers, the treaty stood forth as the 
legible evidence of facts which in their time were past and gone ; 
while Thucydidés and his contemporaries, living in the actual 
fulness of the Athenian empire, would certainly not appeal to 
the treaty as an evidence, and might well pass it over even as an 
event, when studying to condense the narrative. Though 
Thucydidés has not mentioned the treaty, he says nothing which 
disproves its reality, and much which is in full harmony with it. 
For we may show even from him,—1. That all open and direct 
hostilities between Athens and Persia ceased, after the last 
mentioned victories of the Athenians near Cyprus; that this 
island is renounced by Athens, not being included by Thucydidés 
in his catalogue of Athenian allies prior to the Peloponnesian 
war ;1 and that no further aid is given by Athens to the revolted 
Amyrteus in Egypt. 2 That down to the time when the 
Athenian power was prostrated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, 
no tribute was collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor 
from the Greek cities on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war 
allowed to appear in the waters of the Aigean,? nor was the 


1 Thucyd. ii. 14, Log 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5, 6, 66. As this isa 
point on which very erroneous repre- 
sentations have been made by some 
learned critics, especially by Dahlmann 
and Manso (see the treatises cited in 
the subsequent note, p. 426), I transcribe 
the passage of Thucydidés. He is speak- 
ing of the winter of B.C. 412, imme- 
diately succeeding the ruin of the 
Athenian army at Syracuse, and after 
redoubled exertions had been making 
(even some months before that ruin 
actually took place) to excite active 
hostile proceedings against Athensfrom 
every quarter (Thucydid, vii, 25): it 
being seen that there was a promising 
aad for striking a heavy blow 
at the Athenian power, The satrap 
Tissaphernes encouraged the Chians 
and lirythreans to revolt, sending an 
envoy along with them to Sparta with 

ersuasions and promises of aid — 
ἐπήγετο καὶ 6 Τισσαφέρνης τοὺς ἸΤελοπον- 
νήσίους καὶ ὑπισχνεῖτο τροφὴν παρέξειν. 
ὑπὸ βασιλέως γὰρ νεωστὶ ἐτύγχανε 


πεπραγμένος τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῆς 
φόρους, ods δι’ ᾿Αθηναίους ἀπὸ τῶν Ἔλ- 
ληνίδων πόλεων οὐ δυνάμενος πράσσεσθαι 
ἐπωφείλησε. τούς τε οὖν φόρους μᾶλ- 
Aov ἐνόμιζε κομιεῖσθαι, κακώσας τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους, καὶ ἅμα βασιλεῖ ξυμμάχους 
Λακεδαιμονίους ποιήσειν, ὅο, Inthe next 
chapter, Thucydidés tells us that the 
satrap Pharnabazus wanted to obtain 
Lacedsemonian aid in the same manner 
as Tissaphernes for his satrapy also, in 
order that he might detach the Greek 
cities from Athens and be able to levy 
the tribute upon them. Two Greeks 
Ὁ to Sparta, sent by Pharnabazus, 
ὅπως ναῦς κομίσειαν és Tov Ἑλλήσποντον, 
καὶ αὐτὸς, εἰ δύναιτο, ἅπερ 6 Τισσαφέρνης 
προὐθυμεῖτο, TAS τε ἐν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῇ πό- 
Aes ἀποστήσειε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων διὰ τοὺς 
ὄρους, καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ βασιλεῖ τὴν 
υμμαχίαν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ποιήσειε, 
These Cte (strange to say) are 
considered by Manso and Dahlmann as 
showing that the Grecian cities on the 
Asiatic coast, though subject to the 
Athenian empire, continued neverthe- 
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Persian king admitted to be sovereign of the country down to the 
coast. Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the 
silence of Thucydidés, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, 


less to pay their tribute regularly to 
Susa. To me the passages appear to 
disprove this very supposition; they 
show that it was essential for the 
satrap to detach these cities from the 
Athenian empire, as a means of pro- 
curing tribute from them to Persia: 
that the Athenian empire, while it 
lasted, prevented him from getting any 
tribute from the cities subject to it. 
Manso and Dahlmann have overlooked 
the important meaning of the adverb 
of time vewort—“‘ lately”. By that 
word Thucydidés expressly intimates 
that the court of Susa had only recently 
demanded from Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus tribute from the maritime 
Greeks within their satrapies; and he 
apne that until recently no suck demand 
had been made upon them. The court 
of Susa, apprised doubtless by Grecian 
exilesand agents of the embarrassments 
into which Athens had fallen, conceived 
this a suitable moment for exacting 
tributes, to which doubtless it always 
considered itself entitled, though the 
power of Athens had compelled it to 
forego them. Accordingly the demand 
was now for the first time sent down 
to Tissaphernes, and he “‘ beca: 
debtor for them” to the court (érwder 
Ayoe), until he could collect them, 
which he could not at first do, even 
then, embarrassed as Athens was—and 
which, ἃ fortiori, he could not have 
done before, when Athens was in full 
power. 

We learn from these passages two 
valuable facts. 1. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian 
empire paid no tribute to Susa, from 
the date of the full organization of the 
Athenian confederacy down to a period 
after the Athenian defeatin Sicily. 2. 
That nevertheless these cities always 
continued, throughout this period, to 
stand rated in the Persian king’s books 
each for its appropriate tribute; the 
court of Susa waiting for a convenient 
moment to occur, when it should be 
able to enforce its demands, from mis- 
fortune accruing to Athens. 

This state of relations between the 
Asiatic Greeks and the Persian court 
under the Athenian empire, authenti- 
cated by Thucydidés, enables us to 


explain a passage of Herodotus, on 
which also both Manso and Dahlmann 
have dwelt (p. 94) with rather more 
apparent plausibility, as proving their 
view of the case. Herodotus, after 
describing the rearrangement and re- 
measurement of the territories of the 
Tonic cities by the satrap Artaphernes 
(about 493 B.C., after the suppression of 
the Ionic revolt), proceeds to state that 
he assessed the tribute of each with 
reference to this new measurement, 
and that the assessment remained un- 
changed until his own (Herodotus’s) 
time—kal τὰς χώρας σφέων peTphoas 
κατὰ παρασάγγας. . . φόρους ἔταξε 
ἑκάστοισι, οἵ κατὰ χώρην διατελέουσι 
ἔχοντες ἐκ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου αἰεὶ ἔτι καὶ 
ἐς ἐμὲ, ὡς ἐτάχθησαν ἐξ “Aprapépveos' 
ἐτάχθησαν δὲ σχεδὸν κατὰ τὰ αὑτὰ τὰ 
καὶ πρότερον εἶχον (vi, 42). Now Dahl- 
mann and Manso contend that Hero- 
dotus here affirms the tribute of the 
Ionic cities to Persia to have been 
continuously and regularly paid down 
to his own time, But in my judgment 
this is a mistake; Herodotus speaks 
not about the Fi bina but about the 
assessment: and these were two very 
different things, as Thucydidés clearly 
intimates in the passage which I havo 
cited above. The assessment of all the 
Tonic cities in the Persian king’s books 
remained unaltered all through the 
Athenian empire; but the payment was 
not enforced until immediately before 
412 B.C,, when the Athenians were sup- 
osed to be too weak to hinder it. It 
is evident by the account of the general 
Persian revenues, throughout all the 
satrapies, which we find in the third 
book of Herodotus, that he had access 
to official accounts of the Persian fin. 
ances, or at least to Greek secretaries 
who knew those accounts. He would 
petold that theseassessments remained 
unchanged from the time of Artapher- 
nés downward; whether they were 
realized or not was another question, 
which the “books” would probably 
not answer, and which he might or 
might not know. 
he passages above cited from 
Thucydidés eae to me to, afford 
positive proof that the Greek cities on 
the Asiatic coast paid no tribute to 
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that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realized. But when we reflect 
further that Herodotus? certifies the visit of Kallias and other 
Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other 
explanation of such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty. 
Certainly no envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognized war ; and though it may be advanced as possible that 


they may have gone with the 


view to conclude a treaty, and 


yet not have succeeded, this would be straining the limits of 
possibility beyond what is reasonable,? 


Persia during the continuance of the 
Athenian empire. But if there were 
no such positive proof, I should still 
maintain the same opinion. For if 
these Greeks went on paying tribute, 
what is meant by the p rases, of their 
having “revolted from Persia,” of their 
“having been liberated from the king” 
(οἱ ἀποστάντες βασιλέως BAAQvEes—oi ἀπὸ 
᾿Ιωνίας καὶ Ἑλλησπόντου ἤδη ἀφεστηκότες 
ἀπὸ βασιλέως---ὅσοι ἀπὸ βασιλέως νεωστὶ 
ἡλευθέρωντο. Thucyd. 1. 18, 89, 95)? 

_So much respecting the payment of 
tribute. As to the other point—that 
between 477 and 412 B.c., no Persian 
ships were tolerated along the coast of 
Ionia, which coast, though claimed by 
the Persian king, was not recognized 
by the Greeks as belonging to him— 
proof will be found in Thucyd. viii, 56: 
compare Diodér. iv. 26. 

1 Herodot. viii. 151. Diodérus also 
states that this peace was concluded 
by Kallias the Athenian (xii. 4). 

2T conclude, on the whole, in favour 
of this treaty as an historical fact—- 
though sensible that some of the argu- 
ments urged against it are not without 
force. Mr, Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall 
(ch. xvii. Ὁ. 474), as well as Manso and 
Dahlmann, not to mention others, have 
impugned the reality of the treaty; and 
the last-mentioned author particularly 
has examined the case at length and 
set forth all the grounds of objection ; 
urging, among some which are really 
Serious, others which appear to me 
weak and untenable (Manso, Sparta, 
vol. iii., Beylage x., P. 471; Dablmann, 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Geschichte, vol. 1, Ueber den Kimén- 
ischen Frieden, p. 1—148). Boeckh 
adinits the treaty as an historical fact, 

If we deny altogether the historical 
reality of the treaty, we must adopt 
some such hypothesis as that of Dahl 


mann (p. 40):— The distinct mention 
and averment of such a peace as having 
been formally concluded appears to 
have first arisen among the schools of 
the rhetors at Athens, shortly after the 
peace of Antalkidas, and as an oratori- 
cal antithesis to oppose to that peace”’. 

To which we must add the supposi- 
tion, that some persons must have 
taken the trouble to cause this fabri- 
cated peace to be engraved on ἃ pillar, 
and placed either in the Metréon or 
somewhere else in Athens among the 
records of Athenian glories. For that 
it was so engraved on a column is 
certain (Theopompus ap. Harpokratién. 
᾿Αττικοῖς γράμμασι). The suspicion 
started by Theopompus (and founded 
on the fact that the peace was engraved, 
not inancient Attic, but in Ionic letters 
—the latter sort having been only 
legalized in Athens after the archon- 
ship of Hukleidés), that this treaty was 
a subsequent invention and not an 
historical reality, does not weigh with 
me very much. ne ee peace to 
be real, it would naturally be drawn 
up and engraved in the character habi- 
tually used among the Ionic cities of 
Asia, Minor, since they were the parties 
most specially interested in it; or it 
might even have been re-engraved, 
seeing that nearly a century must have 
elapsed between the conclusion of the 
treaty and the time when Theopompus 
saw the pillar. I confess that the 
hypothesis of Dahlmann appears to me 
more improbable than the historical 
reality of the treaty. I think it more 
likely that there was a treaty, and 
that the orators talked exaggerated 
and false matters respecting it—rather 
than that they fabricated the treaty 
from the beginning with ἃ deliberate 
purpose, and with the false name of an 
sayoy conjoined. 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian 


treaty : improperly, since not only was it concluded mo 
after the death of Kimén, but the Athenian victories Melésias, 
by which it was immediately brought on were gained iménas 
after his death. Nay more, the probability is, that opponent of 
OYLees. 


if Kimén had lived, it would not have been concluded 
atall. For his interest as well as his glory led him to prosecute 
the war against Persia, since he was no match for his rival 
Periklés either as a statesman or as an orator, and could only 
maintain his popularity by the same means whereby he had 
earned it—victories and plunder at the cost of the Persians. His 
death ensured more complete ascendency to Periklés, whose policy 
and character were of a cast altogether opposite: while even 
Thucydidés, son of Melésias, who succeeded Kimén his relation 
as leader of the anti-Periklean party, was also a man of the 
senate and public assembly rather than of campaigns and conquests. 
Averse to distant enterprises and precarious acquisitions, Periklés 
was only anxious to maintain unimpaired the Hellenic ascendency 
of Athens, now at its very maximum. He was well aware that 
the undivided force and vigilance of Athens’ would not be too 
much for this object—nor did they in fact prove sufficient, as we 
shall presently see. With such dispositions he was naturally glad 
to conclude a peace, which excluded the Persians from all the 
coasts of Asia Minor westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as 
from all the waters of the Augean, under the simple condition of 
renouncing on the part of Athens further aggressions against 


Dahlmann exposes justly and for- 


against Cyprus and Egypt in 450—449 
cibly (an easy task indeed) che loose, 


B.c. Kimén died before the great 


inconsistent, and vain-glorious state- 
ments of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological error by 
which it was asserted to have been 
made shortly after the victories of the 
Eurymedon (and was thus connected 
with the name of Kimén) is one of the 
circumstances which have most tended 
to discredit the attesting witnesses: 
but we must not forget that Ephorus 
(assuming that Dioddrus in this case 
copies Ephorus, which is highly pro- 
bable—xii. 3, τ did not fall into this 
‘mistake, but placed the treaty in its 


right chronological place, after the 462 


Athenian expedition under Kimén 


results of this expedition were consum- 
mated, as we know from Thucydidés: 
ou this point Diodérus speaks equi- 
vocally, but rather giving it to be 
understood that Kimén lived to com- 
plete the whole, and then died of 


amare 


δ Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 21—28. 
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Cyprus, Pheenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. The Great King on his 
side had had sufficient experience of Athenian energy to fear the 
consequences of such aggressions, if prosecuted. He did not lose 
much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at the time he 
could have little hope of realizing, and which of course he 
intended to resume on the first favourable opportunity. Weighing 
all these circumstances, we shall find that the peace, improperly 
called Kimonian, results naturally from the position and feelings 
of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under the 
z.c.449, administration of Periklés, with a great empire, a great 
qranster of fleet, and a great accumulated treasure. The common 
rand a fund collected from the contributions of the con- 
from Délos federates, and originally deposited at Délos, had 
toiAthens.— hefore this time been transferred to the acropolis at 
passage of Athens. At what precise time such transfer took 
confederacy Place, we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign 
mio an, _ the successive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly 
empire. with the free-will of its own members, became trans- 
formed from a body of armed and active warriors under the 
guidance of Athens, into disarmed and passive tribute-payers 
defended by the military force of Athens; from allies free, 
meeting at Délos, and self-determining, into subjects isolated, 
sending their annual tribute, and awaiting Athenian orders. 
But it would appear that the change had been made before this 
time. Some of the more resolute of the allies had tried to secede, 
but Athens had coerced them by force, and reduced them to the 
condition of tribute-payers without ships or defence. Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies free and armed on 
the original footing, Every successive change of an armed ally 
into a tributary—every subjugation of a seceder—tended of course 
to cut down the numbers and enfeeble the authority of the 
Delian synod. And what was still worse, it altered the reciprocal 
relation and feelings both of Athens and her allies, exalting the 
former into something like a despot, and degrading the latter into 
mere passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confederate fund from Délos to Athens, 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
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is that it was proposed by the Samians!—the second power 
in the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and means 
least of all likely to favour any job or sinister of the 
purpose of the Athenians. It is further said that ‘249s 
when the Samians proposed it, Aristeidés charac- byt. 

. ς . : Samians. 
terized it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may 
reasonably doubt, however, whether it was made during his 
lifetime. When the synod at Délos ceased to be so fully 
attended as to command respect—when war was lighted up not 
only with Persia, but with Algina and Peloponnésus—the 
Samians might not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated 
fund, with its constant annual accessions, would be safer at 
Athens than at Délos, which latter island would require a 
permanent garrison and squadron to ensure it against attack. 
But whatever may have been the grounds on which the Samians 
proceeded, when we find them coming forward to propose the 
transfer, we may fairly infer that it was not displeasing, and did 
not appear unjust, to the larger members of the confederacy ; and 
that it was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as it 
is often called, on the part of Athens, 

After the conclusion of the war with Aigina, and the consequences 
of the battle of Ginophyta, the position of Athens Position of 
became altered more and more, She acquired alarge Ὁ 
catalogue of new allies, partly tributary, like Mgina— numerous 

: P . alliance 
partly in the same relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos; both of 
that is, obliged only to a conformity of foreign policy ora 
and to military service. In this last category were States. 
Megara, the Beotian cities, the Phokians, Lokrians, &c. All these, 
though allies of Athens, were strangers to Délos and the confeder- 
acy against Persia ; and accordingly that confederacy passed 
insensibly into a matter of history, giving place to the new 
conception of imperial Athens with her extensive list of allies, 
partly free, partly subject. Such transition, arising spontaneously 
out of the character and circumstances of the confederates them- 
selves, was thus materially forwarded by the acquisitions of 
Athens extraneous to the confederacy. She was now not merely 
the first maritime state in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, δ, 25. 
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in land-power—possessing in her alliance Megara, Beeotia, Phokis, 
Lokris, together with Achza and Troezén in Peloponnésus. 
Large as this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet 
the magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks in that 
combination of energy and discipline which is the grand cause of 
progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of Pége, the Athenians had full means of naval 
action on both sides of the Corinthian Isthmus ; but what was of 
still greater importance to them, by their possession of the 
Megarid and of the high lands of Geraneia, they could restrain 
any land force from marching out of Peloponnésus, and were thus 
(considering besides their mastery at sea) completely unassailable 
in. Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxés, Athens had been advancing 
im an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, as 
well as of victory and ascendency abroad—to which there was no 
exception except the ruinous enterprise in Egypt. Looking at 
the position of Greece therefore about 448 B.c.,—after the 
conclusion of the five years’ truce between the Peloponnesians 
and Athens, and of the so-called Kimonian peace between Persia 
and Athens,—a discerning Greek might well calculate upon 
farther aggrandizement of this imperial state as the tendency of 
the age. And accustomed as every Greek was to the conception 
of separate town-autonomy as essential to a freeman and a 
citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror and aversion. 
The sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra- 
maritime states, who constituted the original confederacy of 
Athens, was not considerable. But when the Dorian island of 
Aigina was subjugated also, and passed into the condition of a 
defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every ground. 
The ancient celebrity and eminent service rendered at the battle 
of Salamis, of this memorable island, had not been 8.18 to protect 
it; while those great Alginetan families, whose victories at the 
sacred festival-games Pindar celebrates in a large proportion of 
his odes, would spread the language of complaint and indignation 
throughout their numerous “guests” in every Hellenic city. Of 
course, the same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those 
Peloponnesian states who had been engaged in actual hostility 
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with Athens—Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as Sparta, 
the once-recognized head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded 
from her pre-eminence, baffled in her projects respecting Beeotia, 
and exposed to the burning of her port at Gythium without being 
able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all those cireum- 
stances together, we may comprehend the powerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
against the upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newly acquired, 
maintained by superior force, and not recognized as legitimate, 
threatened nevertheless still further increase. Sixteen years 
hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding into the 
Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the Greek mind 
during the period which we have now reached, when Athens was 
much more formidable than she had come to be at the commence- 
ment of that war. We can hardly explain or appreciate the 
ideas of that later period, unless we take them as handed down 
from the earlier date of the five years’ truce (about 451—446 B.c.). 
Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and 
appeared to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of Baaisncs 
antipathy proved still stronger, so that instead of the ment of re. 
threatened increase, the empire underwent a most jorses and 
material diminution. This did not arise from the powerto 
attack of open enemies; for during the five years’ ~ 
truce Sparta undertook only one movement, and that not against 
Attica : she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with 
the name of the Sacred War—expelled the Phokians, who had 
assumed to themselves the management of the temple—and 
restored it to the native Delphians. To this the Athenians made 
no direct opposition ; but as soon as the Lacedzemonians were 
gone, they themselves marched thither and placed the temple 
again in the hands of the Phokians, who were then their allies.! 
The Delphians were members of the Phokian league, and there 
was a dispute of old standing as to the administration of the 
temple—whether it belonged to them separately or to the 
Phokians collectively. The favour of those who administered it 
counted as an element of considerable moment in Grecian 
politics ; the sympathies of the leading Delphians led them to 


1 Thucyd. i. 112: compare Philochor. Fragm. 88, ed. Didow. 


embrace the side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to 
counteract this tendency by means of their preponderance in 
Phokis. We are not told that the Lacedemonians took any 
ulterior step in consequence of their views being frustrated by 
Athens—a significant evidence of the politics of that day. 
The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from this 
its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects 
Bot at themselves. The Athenian ascendency over Beotia, 
Bootit Phokis, Lokris, and Eubcea was maintained, not by 


from ; . : 
Athens means of garrisons, but through domestic parties 


tie dibs: favourable to Athens, and a suitable form of govern- 
a. ment—just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
they evacu- influence over her Peloponnesian allies? After the 
ee victory of Cinophyta, the Athenians had broken 
up the governments in the Beotian cities established by 
Sparta before the battle of Tanagra, and converted them into 
democracies at Thébes and elsewhere. Many of the previous 
leading men had thus been sent into exile: and as the same 
process had taken place in Phokis and Lokris, there was at 
this time a considerable aggregate body of exiles, Bceotian, 
Phokian, Lokrian, Eubosan, Alginetan, &c., all bitterly hostile to 
Athens, and ready to join in any attack upon her power. We 
learn further that the democracy? established at Thébes after the 
battle of Ginophyta was ill-conducted and disorderly, which 
circumstance laid open Beeotia still further to the schemes of 
assailants on the watch for every weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting 
measures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in mas- 
tering Orchomenus, Cheroneia, and some other less important 
places in Beeotia. The Athenian general Tolmidés marched to 
expel them, with 1000 Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary body 
of allies. It appears that this march was undertaken in haste 
and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmidés, principally youthful 
volunteers and belonging to the best families of Athens, disdained 
the enemy too much to await a larger and more commanding 


5 ee i. ay Λακεδαιμόνιοι, οὐχ 2 Avistotel. Politic. v. 2, 6. καὶ ὧν 
ὑποτελεῖς ἔχοντες φόρου τοὺς ξυμμάχους @y\ Bois μετὰ τὴν ἐν Olpodd by 
ἡγοῦντο, kar’ ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 1B κω ἦι a opv rots n aah 
μόνον ἐπιτηδείως ὅπως πολιτεύσωσι θερα- KaKws πολιτευομένων, ἡ δημοκρατία δι» 
nevovres—the same also i. 76—144. ed 
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force; nor would the people listen even to Periklés, when he 
admonished them that the march would be full of hazard, and 
adjured them not to attempt it without greater numbers as well 
as greater caution.’ Fatally indeed were his predictions justified. 
Though Tolmidés was successful in his first enterprise—the 
recapture of Cheroneia, wherein he placed a garrison—yet in his 
march, probably incautious and disorderly, when departing from 
that place, he was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koréneia, 
by the united body of exiles and their partisans, No defeat in 
Grecian history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmidés 
himself was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, 
while a large number of them were taken prisoners, In order to 
recover these prisoners, who belonged to the best families in the 
city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Boeotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Beotia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy.* Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 
action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,’ and inspire them 
with an apprehension of Beeotian superiority in heavy armour on 
land. Butif the hoplites under Tolmidés had been all slain on 
the field, their death would probably have been avenged and 
Beeotia would not have been lost; whereas in the case of living 
citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great to redeem 
them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lacedemonians a 
feeling very similar, respecting their brethren captured at 
Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon Athens 
in thick and rapid succession. The wmited exiles, having 
carried their point in Breotia, proceeded to expel the philo- 
Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokris, and to carry 
the flame of revolt into Euboea. To this important island Periklés 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 18; also his of the first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. 
a ott : perveen Periklés and c. 1). 

abius Maximus, ὁ. 3. : . ΤῊ ii 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated py ,grucye ἱ 118; Dioddr aah oe 

Alkibiadés, was slain in this battle: <.7%4 APPOMN. °° aissevered from 
he had served thirty-three years before pooita: it Saciaea im connexion 
at the sea-fight of Artemisium: he with Athens as intimately as before 
cannot therefore be numbered among ὟΣ bias : 
the youthful warriors, though a person 3 Xenophén, Memorabil, iti, 6, 4 
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himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a powerful force ; 
but before he had time to complete the reconquest, he 


B.C, 446. Ἷ 

Revolt of was summoned home by news of a still more for- 

eee midable character. The Megarians had revolted from 
eae) 


Eubeea, and Athens. By a conspiracy previously planned, a divi- 
Megara : Ε Η : Pe : 
invasion of sion οὗ hoplites from Corinth, Sikydén, and Epidaurus 


Attica by was already admitted as garrison into their city: 
ponnesians the Athenian soldiers who kept watch over the long 
under the . 
Lacedemo- walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
nian King few who escaped into the fortified port of Niseea. 
As if to make the Athenians at once sensible 
how seriously this disaster affected them, by throwing open the 
road over Geranela, Pleistoanax king of Sparta was announced 
as already on his march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth 
conduct an army, of mixed Lacedzmonians and Peloponnesian 
allies, into Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Hleusis and the 
Thriasian plain. He was avery young man, so that a Spartan 
of mature years, Kleandridés, had been attached to him by the 
Ephors as adjutant and counsellor. Periklés (it is said) persuaded 
both the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions with 
which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his invasion, 
during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though at the 
head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on their return, 
the Lacedeemonians, believing that they might have achieved it, 
found both of them guilty of corruption. Both were banished : 
Kleandridés never came back, and Pleistoanax himself lived for 
along time in sanctuary near the temple of Athéné at Tegea, 
until at length he procured his restoration by tampering with the 
Pythian priestess, and by bringing her bought admonitions to act 
upon the authorities at Sparta. 

So soon as the Lacedwemonians had retired from Attica, Periklés 
Bubeare reburned with his forces to Eubcea, and reconquered 
conquered the island completely. With that caution which 
by ΈΒΒΕΙΝ, always distinguished him as a military man, so oppo- 


4 Thucyd, i, 114; v. 16: Plutarch, Periklés, ο, 2% 
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site to the fatal rashness of Tolmidés, he took with him an over- 
whelming force of fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted 
most of the Eubceean towns to surrender, altering the government 
of Chalkis by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the 
Hippobotes. But the inhabitants of Histieea at the north of the 
island, who had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred 
all the crew, were more severely dealt with—the free population 
being all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed 
among Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens.’ 

Yet the reconquest of Eubcea was far from restoring Athens to 
the position which she had occupied before the fatal ΓΕ 

Aas : : Humiliation 
engagement of Koréneia. Her land-empire was irre- and despon- 
trievably gone, together with her recently acquired “ency ot 
influence over the Delphian oracle; and she reverted Conclusion 

τὰ ᾿ aye of the thirty 
to her former condition of an exclusively maritime years’ truce. 
potentate. For though she still continued to hold gOuume 
Nissea and Pége, yet her communication with the Athenian 
latter harbour was now cut off by the loss of Megara ee 
and. its appertaining territory, so that she thus lost her means of 
acting in the Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as of 
constraining her allies in Achaia. Nor was the port of Niswa of 
much value to her, disconnected from the city to which it 
belonged, except as a post for annoying that city. 

Moreover, the precarious hold which she possessed over un- 
willing allies had been demonstrated in a manner likely to 
encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects ; 
attempts which would now be seconded by Peloponnesian armies 
invading Attica. The fear of such a combination of embarrass- 
ments, and especially of an irresistible enemy carrying ruin over 
the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, was at this 
moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We shall find 
Periklés, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war fourteen 
years afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, and not 
succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon his 
countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion—even in defence 
of their maritime empire, and when events had been gradually 
so ripening as to render the prospect of war familiar, if not 


1 Thucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, Periklés, c, 23; Diodér. xii. %, 
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inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst upon 
them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage evém Athenian 
confidence, and to render the prospect of continued war full of 
gloom and danger. The prudence of Periklés would doubtless 
counsel the surrender of their remaining landed possessions or 
alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in order to purchase 
peace.. But we may be sure that nothing short of extreme 
temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian 
assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept the inglorious 
peace which followed. A truce for thirty years was concluded 
with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 445 Β,0., whereby 
Athens surrendered Niswa, Pége, Achaia, and Treezén—thus 
abandoning Peloponnésus altogether,! and leaving the Megarians 
(with their full territory and their two ports) to be included 


among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. | 
It was to the Megarians especially that the altered position of 


Feud 
between 
Athens and 
Megara. 


Athens after this truce was owing; it was their 
secession from Attica and junction with the Pelo- 
ponnesians which laid open Attica to invasion. 


Hence arose the deadly hatred on the part of the 
Athenians towards Megara, manifested during the ensuing years— 


1Thucyd. i. 114, 115; ti. 21: Diodér. 
xii. δ, I do not at all doubt that the 
word Achaia here used means the 
country in the north part of Pelopon- 
nésus, usually known by that name. 
The suspicions of Géller and others, 
that it means, not this territory, but 
some unknown town, appear to me 
quite unfounded. ‘Thucydidés had 
never noticed the exact time when the 
Athenians acquired Achaia as a de- 


pendent ally, though he notices the pul 


Acheans (i. 111)in that cevacity. This 
is one argument, among many, to show 
that we must be cautious in reasonin 
from the silence of Thucydidés agains 
the reality of an event—in reference to 
this period between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, where his whole 
summary is so brief. 

In regard to the chronology of these 
events, Mr. Fynes Clinton remarks 
“The disasters in Bootia prodnce 
the revolt of Eubcea and Megara about 
eighteen months after, in Anthestérion, 
445 B.C.: and the Peloponnesian in- 
vasion of Attica, on the expiration of 
the five years’ truce” (ad ann. 477 B,C.). 


Mr. Clinton seems to me to allow a 
longer interval than is probable: I 
incline to think that the revolt of 
Eubeea and Megara followed more 
closely upon the disasters in Bootia,, 
in spite of the statement of archong 
given by Diodérus: οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον, 
the expression of Thucydidés, means 
probably no more than three or four 
months ; and the whole series of events 
were evidently the product of one im- 
se. The truce having been con- 
cluded in the beginning of 445 B.c., it 
seems reasonable to place the revolt 
of Huboea and Megara, as well as the 
invasion of Attica by Pleistoanax, in 
446 B.C., and the disasters in Boeotia 
either in the beginning of 446 B.C, or 
the close of 447 B.c. 

It is hardly safe to assume, more- 
over (as Mr. Clinton does ad ann. 450, 
as wellas Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr., ch. 
XVI. Ὁ. 478), that the five years’ truce 
must have been actually expired before 
Pleistoanax and the Lacedemonians 
invaded Attica : the thirty years’ truce 
afterwards concluded, did not run out 
its full time. 
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a sentiment the more natural as Megara had spontaneously sought 
the alliance of Athens a few years before as a protection against 
the Corinthians, and had then afterwards, without any known 
ill-usage on the part of Athens, broken off from the alliance 
and become her enemy, with the fatal consequence of rendering 
her vulnerable on the land-side. Under such circumstances we 
shall not be surprised to find the antipathy of the Athenians 
against Megara strongly pronounced, insomuch that the system 
of exclusion which they adopted against her was among the most 
prominent causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of 
Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the 
important internal and constitutional changes which she had 
experienced during the same interval. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 
UNDER PERIKLES. 


Tae period which we have now passed over appears to have 
been that in which the democratical cast of Athenian public life 
was firsb brought into its fullest play and development, as to 
judicature, legislation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical 
First estab. ‘distribution of a large proportion of the citizens into 
lishment distinct judicial divisions, by the great extension of 
of the de- : . : 
mocratical their direct agency in that department, and by the 
ταδί; assignment of a constant pay to every citizen so 
Athens. engaged, It has been already mentioned, that even 
under the democracy of Kleisthenés, and until the time succeeding 
the battle of Platea, large powers still remained vested both in 
the individual archons and in the senate of Areopagus (which 
latter was composed exclusively of the past archons after their 
year of office, sitting in it for life) ; though the check exercised 
Unionin by the general body of citizens, assembled for law- 
the same making in the Ekklesia and for judging in the 


hands, of 


aig ier Heliza, was at the same time materially increased. 
nistrative We must further recollect that the distinction 


egy between powers administrative and judicial, so highly 


ἽΝ valued among the more elaborate governments of 
powers modern Europe, since the political speculations of the 
magistrates, ast century, was in the early history uf Athens almost 


ἐδ a as unknown. Like the Roman kings) and the Roman 


senateof consuls before the appointment of the Prietor, the 
Areopagus. Athenian archons not only administered, bud also 


1See K. F. Hermann, Griechische his treatise De Jure et Auctoritate 
Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 58-107, and Magistratuum ap. <Athen. p. 58 
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exercised jurisdiction, voluntary as well as contentious—decided 
disputes, inquired into crimes, and inflicted punishment Of 
the same mixed nature were the functions of the senate of 
Areopagus, ana even of the annual senate of Five Hundred, the 
creation of Kleisthenés. The Stratégi, too, as well as the archons, 
had doubtless the double competence, in reference to military, 
naval, and foreign affairs, of issuing orders and of punishing by 
their own authority disobedient parties: the imperium of the 
magistrates generally enabled them to enforce their own mandates 
as well as to decide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen 
had or had not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any 
appeal from these magisterial judgments: though the magistrates 
were subject under the Kleisthenean constitution to personal 
responsibility for their general behaviour, before the people 
judicially assembled, at the expiration of their year of office— 
and to the further animadversion of the Ekklesia (or public 
deliberative assembly) meeting periodically during the course of 
that year: in some of which assemblies the question might 
formally be raised for deposing any magistrate even before his 
year was expired. Still, in spite of such partial checks, the 
accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to administer, judge, 


(Heidelb. 1829); also Rein, Rémisches 
Privatrecht, pp. 26, 408, Leipz. 1836. 
M. Laboulaye also insists particularly 
upon the confusion of administrative 
and judiciary functions among the 
Romans (Essai sur 165 Loix Criminelles 
des Romains, WP. 23, 79, 107, &c.). 
Compare Sir G. C. Lewis, Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies, p. 42, 
with his citation from Hugo, Ges- 
chichte des Rimischen Rechts, Ὁ. 42. 
Sir G. Lewis has given just and 
valuable remarks upon the goodness 
of the received classification of powers 
as a theory, and upon the extent to 
which the separation of them either has 
been, or can be, carried in practice: see 
also note Τὸ in the same work, Ὁ. 347. 
The separation of administrative 
from judicial functions appears un- 
known in early societies. M. Meyer 
observes, respecting the judicial insti. 
tutions of modern Europe: ‘ Ancien- 
noment les fonctions administratives 
et judiciaires n’étoient pas distinctes. 
Du temps de la liberte des Germains 
et méme long temps apres, les plaids 
(lela nation ou ceux du combs rendoient 


Ja justice et administroient Jes intéréts 
nationaux ou locaux dans une seule et 
méme assemblée : sous le régime féodal 
le roi ou lempereur dans son conseil, 
sa cour, son parlement composé des 
hauts barons ecclésiastiques et laics, 
exercoit tous les droits de souveraineté 
comme de justice: dans la commune, | 
le bailli, mayeur, ou autre fonctionnaire 
nommé par le prince, administroient 
les intérets communaux et jugeoient 
les bourgeois de lavis de la commu- 
nauté entiére, des corporations qui la 
composoijent, ou des autorités et 
conseils qui la représentoient: on 
navoit pas encore soupconndé que le 
jugement d'une cause entre particuliers 
pit étre étranger ila cause commune.” 
—Meyer, Hsprit des Institutions Judi- 
ciaires, book vy. chap. 11, vol. 111. Ὁ. 
830; also chap. 18, Ὁ. $83. 

1A case of such deposition of 
an archon by vote of the public 
assembly, even before the year of office 
was expired, occurs in Demosthenés 
contra Theokrin. ὁ. 7: another, the 
deposition of a stratégus, in Demog- 
then. cont. Timoth, 6, 8, 
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punish, and decide civil disputes, without any other canon than 
the few laws then existing, and without any appeal, must have 
been painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, arbitrary, 
and oppressive dealing. And if this be true of individual 
magistrates exposed to annual accountability, it is not likely to 
have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting 
collectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and in which 
the members sat for life. 
I have already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
: expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeidés had 
μι σλ λυ been impelled by the strong democratical sentiment 
wealthy § which he found among his countrymen to propose the 


oligarebical abolition of all pecuniary qualification for magistracies, 
‘endencies moe ΩΣ : 
if the so as to render every citizen legally eligible. This 
Areopagus i2novation, however, was chiefly valuable as ἃ victory 
—increase and as an index of the predominant sentiment. Not- 
aon withstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little 
Soe change probably took place in the fact, and rich men 
bulk ofthe were still most commonly chosen. Hence the magis- 
citizens. : δἰ εν ‘ 

trates, possessing the large powers administrative and 
judicial above described—and still more the senate of Areopagus, 
which sat for life—still belonging almost entirely to the wealthier 
class, remained animated more or less with the same oligarchical 
interests and sympathies, which manifested themselves in the 
abuse of authority. At thesame time the democratical sentiment 
among the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from 
the time of Aristeidés to that of Periklés: Athens became more 
and more maritime, the population of Peireus augmented in 
number as well as in importance, and the spirit even of the 
poorest citizen was stimulated by that collective aggrandizement 
of his city to which he himself individually contributed. Before 
twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from the battle of Platea, 
this new fervour of democratical sentiment made itself felt in the 
political contests of Athens, and found able champions in 


1 Aischinés (cont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, in this sense—that if any one of their 
p. 873) speaks of the senate of Areo- number could he proved to have re- 
pans as ὑπεύθυνος, and so it was cciveda bribe, he would be individually 

oubtless understood to be; butitisdif- punished. But in this sense the dikas- 
ficult to see how accountability could teries themselves would also be respon- 
be practically enforced against such a sible; though it is always affirmed of 
body. They could only be responsible them that they were not responsible, 
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Periklés and Ephialtés, rivals of what may be called the con- 


servative party headed by Kimén. 


We have no positive information that it was Periklés who 


introduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice 
of archons and various other magistrates. But the 
change must have been introduced nearly at this time, 
and with a view of equalizing the chances of office to 
every candidate, poor as well as rich, who chose to 
give in his name and who fulfilled certain personal 
and family conditions ascertained in the dokimasy or 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to 


Political 
parties in 
Athens. 
Periklés 
and Ephial- 
tés, demo- 
cratical : 
Kimdén, 
oligarchical 
or conser- 
vative. 


Periklés and Ephialtés that Athens owed the elaborate constitu- 
tion of her popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, 
which exercised so important an influence upon the character of 
the citizens. These two eminent men deprived both the magi- 


strates and the senate of Areopagus of all the judicial 
and penal competence which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, save and except the power of imposing a small 
fine. This judicial power, civil as well as criminal, 
was transferred to numerous dikasts, or panels of jurors 
selected fromthe citizens ; 6000 of whom were annually 
drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into ten 
panels of 500 each; the remainder forming a supple- 
ment in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of 
deciding causes or inflicting punishment by his own 


Democrati- 
cal Di. 
kasteries 
or Jury- 
courts, con- 
stituted by 
Periklés 
and 
Ephialtés. 
How these 
Dikasteries 
were 
arranged, 


authority, 


was now constrained to impanel a jury—that is, to submit each 
particular case, which might call for a penalty greater than the 
small fine to which he was competent, to the judgment of one or 
other among these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of the 
ten he should take was determined by lot, so that no one knew 
beforehand what dikastery would try any particular cause. The 
magistrate himself presided over it during the trial and submitted 
to it the question at issue, together with the results of his own 
preliminary examination; after which came the specches of 
accuser and accused, with the statements of their witnesses. So 
also the civil judicature, which had before been exercised im 
controversies between man and man by the archons, was with- 
drawn from them and transferred. to these dikasteries under the 
presidence of an archon. Ib is to be remarked, that the system 
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of reference to arbitration, for private causes! was extensively 
applied at Athens. <A certain number of public arbitrators was 
annually appointed, to one of whom (or to some other citizen 
adopted by mutual consent of the parties) all private disputes 
were submitted in the first instance. If dissatisfied with the 
decision, either party might afterwards carry the matter before 
the dikastery ; but it appears that in many cases the decision of 
the arbitrator was acquiesced in without this ultimate resort, 

T do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial by 
the people before the time of Periklés and Ephialtés. I doubt 
not that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, called 
Heliza, pronounced upon charges against accountable magistrates 
as well as upon various other accusations of public importance ; 
and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of them may have been 
drawn by lot for particular trials. But itis not the 


Pay to the . * .Φ « 

dikastsin- Jes true, that the systematic distribution and constant 
troduced : 

and made employment οὗ the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot 
regular. 


have begun before the age of these two statesmen, since 
it was only then that the practice of paying them began. For so 
large a sacrifice of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. 
Boeckh states? (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “nearly 


_ 1 Respecting the procedure of arbitra- 
tion at Athens, and the public as well 
as private arbitrators, see the instruc- 
tive treatise of Hudtwalcker, Ueber 
die offentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrich- 
ter (Diaeteten) zu Athen, Jena, 1812, 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat 
alone to inguire into and decide cis- 
putes: he received a small fee of one 
drachma from both parties; also an 
additional fee when application was 
made for delay (Ὁ. 16). Parties might 
by mutual consent fix upon any citizen 
to act as arbitrator; but there were a 
certain number of public arbitrators, 
elected or drawn by lot from the citizens 
every year; and a plaintiff might bring 
his cause beforeany one of these. They 
were liable to be ἘΠ ἼΟΝ under εὔθυ" 
vat, at the end of their year of office, if 
accused and convicted of corruption or 
unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Distetse 
or arbitrators was unknown when 
Hudtwalcker's book was published. 
An mesupeen since discovered by 
Professor Ross and published in his 
work, Ueber die Domen von Attika, p. 


22, records the names of all the Dizetetee 
for the year of the archon Antiklés, 
B.C. 325, with the name of the tribe to 
which each belonged. 

The total number is 104: the number 
in each tribe is unequal: the largest 
number is in Kekropis, which furnishes 
sixteen: the smallest in Candionis, 
which sends only three. They must 
have been either elected or drawn by 
lot from the general body of citizens, 
without any reference to tribes. The 
inscription records the names of the 
Disetetee for this year B.C. 325, in con- 
sequence of their being crowned or 
receiving a vote of thanks from the 
people. The fragment of a like inserip- 
tion for the year B.C. 337 also exists. 

2 Public Economy of the Athenians, 
book ii. seen xiv. Ὁ. 227, Hngl. Transl. 

M. Boeckh must mean that the 
whole 6000, or nearly the whole, were 
employed every day. It apne to me 
that this supposition greatly overstates 
both the number of days, and the 
number of men, actually employed. 
For the inference in the text, however, 
a much smaller number is sufficient. 
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one-third of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and after the 
time of Periklés, these dikasteries were the exclusive assemblies 
for trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with some special 
exceptions, such as cases of homicide and a few others; but 
before his time, the greater number of such causes had been 
adjudged either by individual magistrates or by the senate of 
Areopagus. We may therefore conceive how great and im- 
portant was the revolution wrought by that statesman, when he 
first organized these dikastic assemblies into systematic action, 
and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power which had 
before been exercised by magistrates and senate. The position 


and influence of these latter became radically altered. : 
The magi- 


The most commanding functions of the archon were 
abrogated, so that he retained only the power of 
receiving complaints, inquiring into them, exercising 
some small preliminary interference with the parties 
for the furtherance of the cause or accusation, fixing 
the day for trial, and presiding over the dikastic 


strates are 
deprived of 
their judi. 
cial, and 
confined _ 
to adminis- 
trative, 
functions. 


assembly, by whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. His 
administrative functions remained unaltered, but his powers, 
inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, passed away.’ 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes intro- 


duced were not less considerable. That senate, anterior 
to the democracy in point of date, and standing alone 
in the enjoyment of a life-tenure, appears to have 
exercised an undefined and extensive control which 
long continuance had gradually consecrated. It was 
invested with a kind of religious respect and believed 
to possess mysterious traditions emanating from a 
divine source.? 


See the more accurate remark of 
Schémann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Greecor., sect. Ixxi. Ὁ. 310. 

1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, 8. καὶ τὴν 


γενόμενος ἐφρονηματίσθη, 


μᾶλλον ἀπὸ συμπτώματος. 7 . 
χίας γὰρ ἐν τοῖς Μηδικοῖς 6 δῆμος αἴτιος 


Senate of 
Areopagus 
—its 
antiquity-— 
semi- 
religious 
character— 
large and. 
undefined 
controlling 
power. 


Especially, the cognizance which it took of 


τῆς vavap- 


καὶ δημαγὼω" 


γοὺς ἔλαβε φαύλους, ἀντιπολιτευομένων 


μὲν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλὴν ᾿Εφιάλτης 
ἐκόλουσε καὶ Ἱϊερικλῆς - τὰ δὲ δικαστήρια 
μισθοφόρα κατέστησε Περικλῆς“ καὶ 
τοῦτον δὴ τὸν τρόπον ἕκαστος τῶν δη- 
μαγωγῶν προήγαγεν, αὔξων εἰς τὴν νῦν 
δημοκρατίαν. φαΐνεται δ᾽ οὐ κατὰ τὴν 
Σόλωνος γενέσθαι τοῦτο προαίρεσιν, ἀλλὰ 


τῶν ἐπιεικῶν " ἐπεὶ Ξόλων γ᾽ ἔοικε τὴν 
ἀναγκαιοτάτην ἀποδιδόναι τῷ δήμῳ δύνα» 
μιν, τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς αἱρεῖσθαι καὶ εὐθύνειν" 
μηδὲ γὰρ τούτου κύριος ὧν ὁ δῆμος, δοῦ" 
AOS ἂν εἴη καὶ πολέμμος. 

2Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. Or. 
{. Ὁ. 91, φυλάττει τὰς ἀποῤῥήτους δια" 
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intentional homicide was a part of old Attic religion not less 
than of judicature. Though put in the background for a time 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it had gradually recovered 
itself when recruited by the new archons under the Kleisthenean 
constitution ; and during the calamitous sufferings of the Persian 
invasion, its forwardness and patriotism had been so highly 
appreciated as to procure for it an increased sphere of ascendency. 
Trials for homicide were only a small part of its attributions. It 
exercised judicial competence in many other cases besides ; and 
what was of still greater moment, ib maintained a sort of censorial 
police over the lives and habits of the citizens—-it professed to 
enforce a tutelary and paternal discipline beyond that which the 
strict letter of the law could mark out, over the indolent, the 
prodigal, the undutiful, and the deserters from old rite and 
custom. To crown all, the senate of Areopagus also exercised a 
supervision over the public assembly, taking care that none of 
the proceedings of those meetings should be such as to infringe 
the established laws of the country. These were powers immense 
as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant of the 
people, but having their source in immemorial antiquity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators— Demosthenés, Aischinés, or Deinarchus—we shall com- 
prehend how strong it must have been a century and a half 
before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokratés, in 
his Discourse usually called Areopagitticus, written a century and 
a quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the senate of 
Areopagus had been while its competence was yet undiminished, 
and ascribes to it a power of interference little short of paternal 
despotism, which he asserts to have been most salutary and 
improving in its effect. That the picture of this rhetor is 
inaccurate—and to a great degree indeed ideal, insinuating his 


θήκας, ἐν αἷς τὰ τῆς πόλεως σωτήρια 
κεῖται, ὅσ. So also Aischinés calls this 
senate τὴν σκυθρωπὸν καὶ τῶν μεγίστων 
τ βουλὴν (cont. Ktesiphont. « 9, 
p. 878: compare also cont. Timarchum, 
c. 16, p. 41; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 
Cc. 63, p. 641). Plutarch, Solén, 6. 19. 
τὴν ἄνω βουλὴν ἐπίσκοπον wavray καὶ 
φύλακα τῶν νόμων, ὧς, 

ixagov οὖν οἱ ᾿Δρεοπαγῖται περὶ 


πάντων σχεδὸν τῶν σφαλμάτων καὶ 
παρανομιῶν, ὡς ἅπαντά φησιν *Av- 
δροτίων ὧν πρώτῃ καὶ Φιλόχορος ἔν 
δαυτέρᾳ καὶ τρίτῃ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων (Philo- 
chorus, Fr. 17—58, ed. Didot, p. 19, ed. 
Sichelis). 

Seeaboutthe Areopacus, Schdmann, 
Antigq. Jur. Att. sect. K. F. 
eter ae Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, 
sect, 10: 
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own recommendations under the colour of past realities—is 
sufficiently obvious. But it enables us to presume generally the 
extensive regulating power of the senate of Areopagus, in affairs 
both public and private, at the time which we are now de- 
scribing. 

Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When we learaz 
that the Spartan senate was lamentably open to Large 
bribery, we can hardly presume much better of the powers of 
life-sitting elders at Athens. But even if their powers Aeonons 
had been guided by all that beneficence of intention 
which Isokratés affirms, they were in their nature ἢ 
such as could only be exercised over a passive and 
stationary people; while the course of events at 
Athens, at that time peculiarly, presented conditions 
altogether the reverse. During the pressure of the 
Persian invasion, indeed, the senate of Areopagus had 
been armed with more than ordinary authority, which 
it had employed so creditably as to strengthen its growing up 
influence and tighten its supervision during the Athens. 
period immediately following. But that same trial had also 
called forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh burst of 
democratical sentiment and an augmented consciousness of force, 
both individual and national. Here then were two forces, not 
only distinct but opposite and conflicting, both put into increased 
action at the same time.2 Nor was this all: a novel cast was just 
then given to Athenian life and public habits by many different 
circumstances—the enlargement of the city, the creation of the 
fortified port and new town of Peireus, the introduction of an 
increased nautical population, the active duties of Athens as head 
of the Delian confederacy, &c. All these circumstances tended 
to open new veins of hope and feeling, and new lines of action, 
in the Athenians between 480—460 B.c., and by consequence to 


feel 

the peop], 
after the 
Persian 
invasion, 
New 
interest and 
tendencies 
then 


πάγῳ βουλὴ εὐδοκιμήσασα ἐν τοῖς Μηδι» 
μὲ Ea ~ " 

κοῖς ἔδοξε συντονωτέραν ποιῆσαι τὴν 
πολιτείαν. καὶ πάλιν ὃ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος 


1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 18. 
2 Aristotle particularly indicates 
these two conflicting tendencies in 


Athens, the one immediately following 
the other, in a remarkable passage of 
his Politics (v. 8, δ) :— 

Μεταβάλλουσι δὲ καὶ εἰς ὀλιγαρχίαν 
καὶ εἰς δῆμον καὶ εἰς πολιτείαν ἐκ τοῦ 
εὐδοκιμῆσαί τι ἣ αὐξηθῆναι ἢ ἀρχεῖον ἢ 
μόριον τῆς οἷον, ἡ ἐν Apesw 


γενόμενος αἴτιος τῆς περὶ Σαλαμῖνα νίκης 
καὶ διὰ ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονίας καὶ διὰ τὴν 
κατὰ θάλατταν δύναμιν τὴν δή KO Kp oO 
τίαν ἰσχυροτέραν ἐποΐησεν. — 

The word συντονωτέραν (“ stricter, 
more rigid”) stands opposed in another 
passage to ἀνειμένας (iv, 3, 5). 
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render the interference of the senate of Areopagus, essentially 
old-fashioned and conservative as it was, more and more difficult. 
But at the very time when prudence would have counselled that 
it should have been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to 
have rendered it stricter, or at least to have tried to do so, which 
could not fail to raise against them a considerable body of enemies. 
Not merely the democratical innovators, but also the repre- 
sentatives of new interests generally at Athens, became opposed 
to the senate as an organ of vexatious repression, employed for 
oligarchical purposes.? 

From the character of the senate of Areopagus and the ancient 
Ἑ reverence with which it was surrounded, it served 
enate of Ν : . 
Areopagus naturally as a centre of action to the oligarchical 
orate or conservative party: that party which desired to 
for the preserve the Kleisthenean constitution unaltered— 
conserva . ee . 8 . 
tive ρατν with undiminished authority, administrative as well 
and Kimon. 45 judicial, both to individual magistrates and to the 
collective Areopagus. Of this sentiment, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, Kimén was the most conspicuous leader. 
His brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, as well as his exploits 
in other warlike enterprises, doubtless strengthened very much 
his political influence at home. The same party also probably 
included the large majority of rich and old families at Athens ; 
who, so long as the magistracies were elected and not chosen by 
lot, usually got themselves chosen, and had every interest in 
keeping the power of such offices as high as they could. Moreover 
the party was further strengthened by the pronounced support of 
Sparta, imparted chiefly through Kimd6n, proxenus of Sparta at 
Athens. Of course such aid could only have been indirect, yet it 
appears to have been of no inconsiderable moment ; for when we 
consider that Aigina had been in ancient feud with Athens and 
Corinth in a temper more hostile than friendly, the good feeling 
of the Lacedzemonians might well appear to Athenian citizens 
eminently desirable to preserve : and the philo-Laconian character 
of the leading men at Athens contributed to disarm the jealousy 


. ἢ Plut., Reipub. Ger. Prascept. p.805. δύναμιν ἅμα καὶ δόξαν ἔσχον. 
οὐκ ἀγνσῶ δὲ ὅτι βουλήν τινες ἐπαχθῇ Kal About the oligarchical character 
ὄλιγαρ ἰκὴν κολούσαντες, ὥσπερ Ἑφιάλ- Of the Areopagites, see ὈΘΙΠΆΤΌΠΌΜ 
THe ᾿Αθήνῃσι καὶ Φορμίων map’ "Ἠλείοις, cont. Demosthen, pp. 46, 98. 
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of Sparta during that critical period while the Athenian maritime 
ascendency was in progress.1 

The political opposition between Periklés and Kimén was 
hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former or 
had been the accuser of Miltiadés the father of the ben 
latter. Both were of the first families in the city, and Kinon and 
this, combined with the military talents of Kimén and inherited 

: rar . from their 

the great statesmanlike superiority of Periklés, placed fathers— 
both the one and the other at the head of the two Character 
political parties which divided Athens. Periklés must ing as " 
have begun his political career very young, since he 
maintained a position first of great influence, and afterwards of 
unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the long period 
of forty years, against distinguished rivals, bitter assailants, and 
unscrupulous libellers (about 467—428 3.c.). His public life 
began about the time when Themistoklés was ostracised 
and when Aristeidés was passing off the stage, and he soon 
displayed a character which combined the pecuniary probity of 
the one with the resource and large views of the other ; super. 
adding to both a discretion and mastery of temper never 
disturbed—an excellent musical and lettered education received 
from Pythokleidés—an eloquence such as no one before had 
either heard or conceived—and the best philosophy which the 
age afforded. His military duties as a youthful citizen were 
faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was timid in 
his first political approaches to the people—a fact perfectly in 
unison with the caution of his temperament, but which some of 
his biographers* explained by saying that he was afraid of being 
ostracised, and that his countenance resembled that of the despot 
Peisistratus. We may be pretty sure however that this personal 
resemblance (like the wonderful dream ascribed to his mother? 
when pregnant of him) was an after-thought of enemies when his 
ascendency was already established—and that young beginners 
were in little danger of ostracism. The complexion of political 
parties in Athens had greatly changed since the days of Themi- 
stoklés and Aristeidés. For the Kleisthenean constitution, 
though enlarged by the latter after the return from Salamis to 


1 Plutarch, Kimdén, c. 16: Themi- 2 Plutarch, Periklés, Ὁ. 4--- seg. 
klés. c. 20 8 Perodot. vi. 131, 
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the extent of making all citizens without exception eligible fur 
magistracy, had become unpopular with the poorer citizens and 
to the keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 
and Peirseus. 


It was to this democratical party—the party of movement 
τως δῆ against that of resistance, or of reformers against con- 
τῆν hi. servatives, if we are to employ modern phraseology— 
acl aa that Periklés devoted his great rank, character, and 
like habits abilities. From the low arts, which it is common to 
of Periklés : sis : 

—his little ascribe to one who espouses the political interests of 
gre We the poor against the rich, he was remarkably exempt. 
pularity— He was indefatigable in his attention to public 
ess of the f : : ‘ 

demagogue business, but he went little into society, and 
ee disregarded almost to excess the airs of popularity. 


His eloquence was irresistibly impressive ; yet he was 
by no means prodigal of it, taking care to reserve himself, like 
the Salaminian trireme, for solemn occasions, and preferring for 
the most part to employ the agency of friends and partisans.) 
Moreover he imbibed from his friend and teacher, Anaxagoras, 
a tinge of physical philosophy which greatly strengthened his 
mind? and armed him against many of the reigning superstitions 
—but which at the same time tended to rob him of the sympathy 
of the vulgar, rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy were 
in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimén, whose 
open-hearted familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal 
friend the poet [én, in contrast with the reserved and stately 
demeanour of his rival Periklés. Kimén employed the rich plunder, 
procured by his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as 
well as in largesses to the poorer citizens ; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing himself 
to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, directed to tender 
their warm tunics in exchange for the threadbare garments of 
those who seemed in want. But the property of Periklés was 
administered with a strict, though benevolent economy, by his 
ancient steward Evangelus—the produce of his lands being all 
sold, and the consumption of his house supplied by purchase in 


1 Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Pro. Plutarch, Periklés, c 8; Xenoph, 
cept. Ὁ. 812; Periklés, c. 5, 6, 7. Memor, 1. 2, 46, 
“Plato, Phedrus, ὁ. δά, p. 270; 
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the market.! It was by such regularity that his perfect and 
manifest independence of all pecuniary seduction was sustained 
In taste, in talent, and in character Kimén was the very opposite 
of Periklés: a brave and efficient commander, a lavish distributer, 
a man of convivial and amorous habits; but incapable of 
sustained attention to )usiness, untaught in music or letters, and 
endued with Laconian aversion to rhetoric and philosophy ; 
while the ascendency of Periklés was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities—probity, firmness, diligence, 
judgment, eloquence, and power of guiding partisans. As a 
military commander, though noway deficient in personal courage, 
he rarely courted distinction, and was principally famous for his 
care of the lives of the citizens, discountenancing all rash or 
distant enterprises. His private habits were sober and recluse : 
his chief conversation was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras,’? Zeno, 
the musician Damén, and other philosophers—while the tenderest 
domestic attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated 
Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as 


most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest—the 


expanding democracy against the stationary demo- ane 
cracy of the past generation, which now passed by tothe demo- 
the name of oligarchy—the ambitious and talkative party, and 
energy, spread even among the poor population, which accra 
was now forming more and more the characteristic of Periklés in 
Athens, against the unlettered and uninquiring valour Efforts of 
of the conquerors of Marathén.3 Ephialtés, son of ΤΡ ia 
Sophénidés, was at this time the leading auxiliary, megistetial 


seemingly indeed the equal of Periklés, and noway 


inferior to him in personal probity, though he was a poor man.‘ 
As to aggressive political warfare, he was even more active than 
Periklés, who appears throughout his long public life to have 
manifested but little bitterness against political enemies. Un- 
fortunately our scanty knowledge of the history of Athens brings 


which we find in Plutarch, Consolat. 
ad Apollonium, c. 33, Ὁ. 119. 

8 Aristophan. Nubes, 972, 1000 seg., 
and Ranm, 1071. 


1 Plutarch, Poriklés, c. 9, 16; Kimén, 
Ἶ ει Reipubl, Gerend. Preecept. p. 


2The personal intercourse between : : 
Periklés and Protagoras is attested by 4 Plutarch, Kimén, & 10; ADlian, 
the interesting fragment of the ΠΣ τὰ ii. 48 : ΣΙ, 9, 
ἐκ δ) 
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before us only some general causes and a few marked facts. The 
details and the particular persons concerned are not within our 
sight; yet the actual course of political events depends everywhere 
mainly upon these details, as well as upon the general causes. 
Before Ephialtés advanced his main proposition for abridging the 
competence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have been 
strenuous in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial 
authority, by accusations brought against the magistrates at the 
period of their regular accountability. After repeated efforts to 
check the practical abuse of these magisterial powers,! Ephialtés 
and Periklés were at last conducted to the proposition of cutting 
them down permanently, and introducing an altered system. 
Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of 
Kiménand party feeling. It is probable that this temper may 
his party, have partly dictated the accusation preferred against 
owerful # Kimén (about 463 8.0.) after the surrender of Thasos, 
Ephialtts for alleged reception of bribes from the Macedonian 
and Peri, prince Alexander—an accusation of which he was 
thetime acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or Kimonian 
Wee party was decidedly the most powerful; and when the 
Ao ee question was proposed for sending troops to aid the 
ae Lacedzemonians in reducing the revolted Helots on 
Ostracism Lthdmé, Kimén carried the people along with him to 
of Kimén. comply, by an appeal to their generous feelings, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of Ephialtés.2 But when 
Kimén and the Athenian hoplites returned home, having been 
dismissed by Sparta under circumstances of insulting suspicion 
(as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter), the indignation 
of the citizens was extreme. They renounced their alliance with 
Sparta, and entered into amity with Argos. Of course the 
influence of Kimén and the position of the oligarchical party 
were materially changed by this incident. And in the existing 
bitterness of political parties, it is not surprising that his 
opponents should take the opportunity for proposing soon 
afterwards a vote of ostracism %—a challenge, indeed, which may 


Valer. Maxim. ili. 8,4. ᾿Εφιάλτην μὲν Tavaypixod κρυφαίως ἀνεῖλον, &e. 

οὖν δ τὸν ὄντα τοῖς ὀλιγαρχικοῖς καὶ 2 Plutarch, Kim6n, ὁ. 16. 

περὶ τὰς εὐθύνας καὶ διώξεις τῶν τὸν 8 Plutarch, Kimon, © 17. οἱ δὲ πρὸς 
δῆμον ἀδικούντων ἀπαραίτητον, ἐπιβου- ὀργὴν ἀπελθόντες ἤδη τοῖς λακωνίφουσι 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, ο. 10; compare λεύσαντες οἱ ἐχθροὶ du" ᾿Αριστοδίκου τοῦ 
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perhaps have been accepted not unwillingly by Kimén and his 
party, since they might still fancy themselves the strongest, and 
suppose that the sentence of banishment would fall upon 
Ephialtés or Periklés, However, the vote ended in the expulsion 
of Kimén, a sure proof that his opponents were now in the 
ascendant. On this occasion, as on the preceding, we see the 
ostracism invoked to meet a period of intense political conflict, 
the violence of which it would at least abate, by removing for 
the time one of the contending leaders. 

It was now that Periklés and Ephialtés carried their important 
scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus 

. ξ β ἢ - Measures 
was deprived of its discretionary censorial power, a8 carried by 
well as of all its judicial competence, except that which Epbialtts 
related to homicide. The individual magistrates, Periklés to 

Η abridge the 
as well as the senate of Five Hundred, were also power of 
stripped of their judicial attributes (except the power *hesenate 
of imposing a small fine 1), which were transferred to pags a 
the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, lotted off individual 
in ten divisions from the aggregate Hcliea, Ephialtés? macisttates 
first brought down the laws of Solén from the acropolis eel μαῖα 
to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the 
dikasteries sat—a visible proof that the judicature was now 
popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of 
this great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. 
What we are commonly told is, that Periklés was the first to 
assign a salary to these numerous dikasteries ab Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plutarch), in 
order to make head against Kimén, who bribed them out of his 
own private purse, as if the pay were the main feature in the 
cease, and as if all which Periklés did was to make himself popular 
by paying the dikasts for judicial service which they had before 


rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that this numerous army of 


χαλέπαινον, καὶ τὸν Κίμωνα ostracise Kim6n”: but it was ἃ peculiar 
_ e@mtdAaBdémevormpopacews characteristic of ostracism that it had 
ἐξωστράκισαν els ἔτη δέκα. no pretence: it was a judgment passed 
I transcribe this passage asa speci- without specific or assigned cause. 
men of the inaccurate mannerin which | 1Demosthen. cont, Huerg. et Mnesi- 
the ostracism is so often described. bul. c. 12. 
Plutarch says—‘‘ The Athenians took 2 Harpokratién—o κάτωθεν νό 
advantage of a slight pretence to Pollux, xiii. 128. 
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dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and summoned to act 
systematically throughout the year, was now for the first 
time organized: the commencement of their pay is also the 
commencement of their regular judicial action. What Periklés 
really effected was to sever for the first time from the 


administrative competence of the magistrates that 


Separation “““ ; , Be 

of judicial judicial authority which had originally gone along 
nistrative wWithit, The great men who had been accustomed to 
functions. 


hold these offices were lowered both in influence and 
authority :1 while on the other hand a new life, habit, and sense 
of power sprung up among the poorer citizens. A plaintiff 
having cause of civil action, or an accuser invoking punishment 
against citizens guilty of injury either to himself or to the state, 
had still to address himself to one or other of the archons, but it 
was only with a view of ultimately arriving before the dikastery 
by whom the cause was to be tried. While the magistrates acting 
individually were thus restricted to simple administration and 
preliminary police, they experienced a still more serious loss of 
power in their capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the 
year of archonship was expired. Instead of their previous 
unmeasured range of supervision and interference, they were 
now deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of 
fining which was still left both to individual magistrates and to 
the senate of Five Hundred. But the cognizance of homicide 
was still expressly reserved to them; for the procedure, in this 
latter case, religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly 
consecrated by ancient feeling that no reformer could venture to 
disturb or remove it.’ 

On the contrary, if is conformable to 


the best modern notions. Pertklés 
cannot be censured for having effected 


J Aristot. Politic. iv. 6, 6. ἔτι δ᾽ οἱ 
ταῖς ἀρχαῖς ἐγκαλοῦντες τὸν δῆμόν φασι 
δεῖν κρίνειν" ὁ δ᾽ ἀσμένως δέχεται, τὴν 


πρύκλησιν' ὥστε καταλύονται πᾶσαι αἱ 
ἀρχαί, &c.: compare vi. 1, 8. 

The remark of Aristotle is not justly 
applicable to the change effected by 
Periklés, which transferred the power 
taken from the magistrates, not to the 
people, but to certain specially con- 
stituted, though numerous and popular 
dikasteries, sworn to decide in con- 
formity with known and written Jaws. 
Nor is the separation of judicial com- 
petence from administrative to be 
characterized as ‘dissolving ΟΣ 
extinguishing magisterial authority”. 


this separation, however persons may 
think that the judicature which he 
constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have conceived 
administrative power as essentially 
accompanied by judicial (lege. vi. p. 
767)—nwdvra ἄρχοντα ἀναγκαιον καὶ 
δικαστὴν εἶναι τινῶν---ἃὯδὰ opinion douht- 
less perfectly just, up to a certain 
narrow limit: the separation between 
the two sorts of powors cannot be 
rendered absolutely complete. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Newer. Ὁ, 1872; 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 642, 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary 
party defended ald the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus— 
denouncing the curtailments proposed by Ephialtés as impious 


Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 148) 
thinks that the senate of Areopagus 
was also deprived of its cognizance of 
homicide as well as of its other 
functions, and that this was only 
restored after the expulsion of the 
Thirty. Ze produces as evidence a 
passage of Lysias (De Cede Eratos- 
thenis, pp. 8133). 

M. Boeckh and 0, Miiller adopt the 
same opinion as Meier,.and seemingly 
on the authority of the same passage 
(see the Dissertation of O. Miller on 
the Humenides of Aischylus, Ὁ. 118, 
Eng. Transl.), But in the first place, 
this opinion is contradicted by an 
express statement in the anonymous 
biographer of Thucydidés, who men- 
tions the trial of Pyrilampés for murder 
before the Areopagus; and contra- 
dicted also, seemingly, by Kenophén 
(Memorab. iil. 5, 20); in the next 
place. the passage of Lysias appears to 
me to bear a different meaning. He 
SAYS, ᾧ καὶ πάτριόν ἐστι καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἀποδέδοται τοῦ φόνον τὰς δίκας δικάξειν : 
now (oven if we admit the conjectural 
reacling ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν in place of ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν to 
be correct) still this restoration of 
functions to the Areopagus refers 
naturally to the restored democracy 
after the violent interruption occa- 
sioned by the oligarchy of the Thirty. 
Considering how many persons the 
Thirty caused to be violently put to 
death, and the complete subversion of 
all the laws which they introduced, it 
seems impossible to suppose that the 
Areopagus could have continued to 
hold its sittings and try accusations 
for intentional homicide, under their 
government, On the return of the 
democracy after the Thirty were ex- 
pelled, the functions of the senate of 
Arcopagus would return also. 

Tf the supposition of the eminent 
authors mentioned above were correct 
—if it were trno that the Areopagus 
was deprived not only of its supervising 
function generally, but also of its 
cognizance of homicide, during the 
fifty-five years which elapsed between 
the motion of Ephialtés and the ex- 
pulsion of the Thirty—this sonate 
rust have been without any functions 
o¢ all during that long interval; it 
must have been for all practical 
purposes non-existout. But during so 


long a period of total suspension, the 
citizens would have lost all their 
respect for it; it could not have re- 
tained so much influence as we know 
that it actually possessed immediately 
before the Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. 
c. 11, Ὁ. 126); and it would hardly have 
been revived after the expulsion of the 
Thirty. Whereas by preserving durin 
that period its jurisdiction in cases o 
homicide, apart from those more ex- 
tended bulleres which had formerly 
rendered it obnoxious, the ancient 
traditional respect for it was kept 
alive, and it was revived after the fall 
of the Thirty as a venerable part of 
the old democracy; even apparently 
with some extension of priviloges. 
_The inferences which O. Miller 
wishes to draw, as to the facts of 
these times, from the Eumenides of 
Alischylus, appear to me iUl-supported. 
In order to sustain his view that by 
virtue of the proposition of Ephialtés 
‘the peor almost entirely ceased 
to bea high Court of Judicature” (sect, 
38, p. 109), he is forced to alter the 
chronology of the events, and to affirm 
that the motion of Ephialt@s must 
have been carried subsequently to the 
representation of the Humenides, 
though Diodérus mentions it in the 
year next but one before, and there is 
nothing to contradict him. All that 
we can safely infer from the very in- 
distinct allusions in Aischylus, is, that 
he himself was full of reverence for the 
Areopagus, and that the season was 
one in which party bitterness ran so 
high as to render something like civil 
war (ἐμφύλιον “Apy, ¥. 864) within the 
scope of reasonable apprehension. 
Probably he may have been averse to 
the diminution of the privileges of the 
Areopagus by Ephialt@s: yet even thus 
much is not altogether certain, inas- 
much as he puts it forward prominently 
and. ol erie as a tribunal for homicide, 
exercising this jurisdiction by inherent 
died es and confirmed in it by the 
umenides themselves. Now when 
we consider that such jurisdiction was 
pcre the thing confirmed and left 
y Ephialtés to the Areopagus, we 
might plausibly argue that dlschylus, 
by enhancing the solemnity and_pre- 
dicting the perpetuity of the remaining 
privilege, intended te conciliate those 
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and guilty innovations How extreme their resentment became, 
when these reforms were carried—and how fierce was the colli- 
sion of political parties at this moment—we may judge by the 
result, The enemies of Ephialtés caused him to be privately 
assassinated, by the hand of a Beotian of Tanagra 


ΩΣ named Aristodikus. Such ἃ crime—rare in the politi- 
epee cal annals of Athens, for we come to no known in- 
pea stance of it afterwards until the oligarchy of the Four 
party. 


Hundred in 411 3.c.—-marks at once the gravity of the 
change now introduced, the fierceness of the opposition offered, 
and the unscrupulous character of the conservative party. Kimén 
was in exile and had no share in the deed. Doubtless the assas- 
sination of Ephialtés produced an effect unfavourable in every 
way to the party who procured it. The popular party in their 
resentment must have become still more attached to the judicial 
reforms just assured to them, while the hands of Periklés, the 
superior leader left behind, and now acting singly, must have been 
materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great man 
may be said to date: he was now the leading adviser (we night 
almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian people. His first 
years were marked by a series of brilliant successes—already 
mentioned—the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and the victo- 
rious war against Corinth and gina. But when he proposed 
the great and valuable improvement of the Long Walls, thus 
making one city of Athens and Peirseus, the same olivarchical 
party, which had opposed his judicial changes and assassinated 
Ephialtés, again stood forward in vehement resistance. Finding 


who resented the recent innovations, 
and to soften the hatred between the 
two opposing parties. 

The opinion of Boeckh, O. Miiller 
and Meier—respecting the withdrawa. 
from the senate of Areopagus of the 
judgments on homicide, by the pro- 
position of Ephialt@s—has been dis- 
cussed and (in my judgment) rofuted 
by Forchhammer—in a valuable Dis- 
sertation—De Areopago non privato 
= Ephialten Homicidii Judiciis, 

101, 1828, 

1 This is the language of those 
authors whom Diodérus copied (Diodér. 
KL 77)—ov μὴν ἀθρόως ye διέφυγε 
THALKOVTOLS ἀνομήμασιυν ἀπιβα- 


λόμενος (Ephialtés), ἀλλὰ τῆς νυκτὸς 
ἀναιρεθεὶς, ἄδηλον ἔσχα τὴν τοῦ βίου 
τελευτήν. Compare Pausanias, i. 20, 15. 

Plutarch (Perikl@s, ὁ. 10) cites 
Aristotle as having mentioned the 
assassin of Ephialt@s. Antipho, how- 
ever, states that the assassin was never 
formally known or convicted (De Cade 
Hero. c. 68). 

The enemies of Periklés circulated 
a report (mentioned by Idomeneus), 
that it was he who had procured the 
assassination of Ephialtés, from 
jenny of the ee of the 
atter (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10). We 
may infer from this report how great 
the eminence of Ephialtés was. 


ASCENDENGY OF PERIKLKS, 


direct opposition unavailing, they. did not scruple to 
treasonable correspondence with Sparta—invoking the 
aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the demo- 
cracy : so odious had it become in their eyes, since 
the recent innovations. How serious was the hazard 
incurred by Athens, near the time of the battle of 
Tanagra, has been already recounted.; together with 
the rapid and unexpected reconciliation of parties 
after that battle, principally owing to the generous 
patriotism of Kimén and his immediate friends. 
Kimén was restored from ostracism on this occasion, 
before his full time had expired ; while the rivalry 
between him and Periklés henceforward becomes miti- 
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enter into 


Commence- 
ment of 
the great 
ascendency 
of Periklés, 
after the 
death of 
Ephialtés. 
Compro- 
mise be- 
tween him 
and Kimén. 
Brilliant 
successes 
of Athens, 
and era of 
the maxi- 
mum of 
her power. 


gated, or even converted into a compromise,! whereby the internal 
affairs of the city were left to the one, and the conduct of foreign 
expeditions to the other. The successes of Athens during the 
ensuing ten years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained 
the maximum of her power, which doubtless had a material 
effect in imparting stability to the democracy, as well as to the 
administration of Periklés, and enabled both the one and the 
other to stand the shock of those great public reverses, which 
deprived the Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, 
during the interval between the defeat of Koréneia and the 
thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about by 
Periklés, were introduced other changes belonging to the same 
scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magistrates 
and over the public assembly, was vested in seven Ojhor con. 
magistrates, now named for the first time, called yas 
Nomophylakes, or Law-Guardians, and doubtless The f 
changed every year. These Nomophylakes sat along- 
side of the Proédri or presidents both in the senate and in the 
public assembly, and were charged with the duty of interposing 
whenever any step was taken or any proposition made contrary to 


Clever and engaging, she seems to hive 

layed an active part in the political 
intrigues of the day; but we are not 
at all called upon to credit the scandals 
insinuated byHupolisand Stesimbrotus. 


1 The intervention of Elpiniké, the 
sister of Kimdn, in bringing about this 
compromise between her brother and 
Periklés is probable enough (Plutarch, 
Periklés, c. 10, and Kimén, ¢. 14). 
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the existing laws. They were also empowered to constrain the 
magistrates to act according to law.} We do not know whether 
they possessed the presidency of a dikastery—that is, whether they 
could themselves cause one of the panels of jurors to be summoned, 
and put an alleged delinquent on his trial before it, under their 
presidency—or whether they were restricted to entering a formal 
protest, laying the alleged illegality before the public assembly. 
To appoint magistrates, however, invested with this special trust 
of watching and informing, was not an unimportant step ; for it 
would probably enable Ephialtés to satisfy many objectors who 
feared to abolish the superintending power of the Areopagus 
without introducing any substitute. The Nomophylakes were 
honoured with a distinguished place at the public processions and 
festivals, and were even allowed (like the Archons) to enter the 
senate of Areopagus after their year of office had expired; but 
they never acquired any considerable power such as that senate 
had itself exercised. Their interference must have been greatly 
superseded by the introduction and increasing application of the 
Graphé Paranomén, presently to be explained. They are not 
even noticed in the description of that misguided assembly which 
condemned the six generals, after the batttle of Arginusz, to be 
tried by a novel process which violated legal form not less than 
substantial justice? After the expulsion of the Thirty, the senate 
of Areopagus was again invested with a supervision over magis- 
trates, though without anything like its ancient ascendency. 
Another important change, which we may with probability 
refer to Periklés, is the institution of the Nomothete. These 
men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens 
annually sworn in that capacity. But they were not, like the 


1 We hear about these Nomopbylakes 
in a distinct statement cited from 
Philochorus, by Photius, Lexic. p. 674, 
Porson. Νομοφύλακες " ἕτεροί εἰσι τῶν 
θεσμοθετῶν, ὡς Φιλόχορος ἐν ζ΄, οἱ μὲν 

ἂρ ἄρχοντες ἀνέβαινον cis "λρειον πάγον 
ἐστεφανώμενοι, οἱ δὲ νομοφύλακες χρύσια 
στρόφια ἄγοντες" καὶ ταῖς θεαῖς ἐναντίον 
ἀρχόντων ἐκαθέζοντο" καὶ τὴν πομπὴν 
aus τῇ WarrAdd.+ τὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς ἦν» 
, τοῖς νόμοις χρῆσθαι" καὶ ἐν τῇ 
ησίᾳ καὶ ἐν τῇ βουλῇ μετὰ τῶν προέ- 
δρῶν ἐκάθηντο, κωλύοντες τὰ ἀσύμφορα 
τῇ πόλει πράττειν" ἕπτα δὲ ἧσαν" καὶ 
κατέστησαν, ὡς Φιλόχορος, ὅτε Εφειάλτγης 


μόνῃ κατέλιπε τῇ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγον βουλῇ 
τὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ σώματος 
pel teresoh ary Pollux, and Suidag 
ive substantially the same account of 
hese magistrates, though none except 
Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There js no 
adequate ground for the duubt which 
M. Boeckh expresses about the aceu- 
racy of this statement: see Schimann, 
Ant. Jur. Pub. Gree, sect. lxv.; and 
Cicero, Logg. iii. 20, 


2See Xenophon, Mellenic. L 7; 
Andokidés de Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or regiments 
known by a particular letter and acting together ,, womo. 
throughout the entire year: they were lotted off to sit thete— 
together only on special occasion and as the necessity olan 
arose. According to the reform now introduced, the laws and 

. : : , psephisma 
Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the sanction or special 
of the senate of Five Hundred, became incompetent Sea 
either to pass ἃ new law or to repeal a law already bill 
in existence : it could only enact a psephism—that is, enacted and 
properly speaking, a decree applicable only to a ‘Pelee 
particular case ; though the word was used at Athens in a very 
large sense, sometimes comprehending decrees of general as well 
as permanent application. In reference to laws, a peculiar 
judicial procedure was established. The Thesmothetee were 
directed annually to examine the existing laws, noting any 
contradictions or double laws on the same matter; and in the 
first prytany (tenth part) of the Attic year, on the eleventh day, 
an Hkklesia was held, in which the first business was to go 
through the laws seriatim, and submit them for approval or 
rejection ; first beginning with the laws relating to the senate, 
next coming to those of more general import, especially such as 
determined the functions and competence of the magistrates, 
If any law was condemned by the vote of the public assembly, or 
if any citizen bad a new law to propose, the third assembly of the 
Prytany was employed, previous to any other business, in the 
appointment of Nomothete and in the provision of means to pay 
their salary. Previous notice was required to be given publicly 
by every citizen who had new propositions of the sort to make, 
in order that the time necessary for the sitting of the Nomothetz 
might be measured according to the number of matters to be 
submitted to their cognizance, Public advocates were further 
named to undertake the formal defence of all the laws attacked, 
and the citizen who proposed to repeal them had to make out his 
case against this defence, to the satisfaction of the assembled 
Nomothete. These latter were taken from the 6000 sworn 
dikasts, and were of different numbers according to circum- 
stances: sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 
1000—-and we may be certain that the number was always con- 
siderable. 


αὔξ CHANGES AT ATHENS UNDER PERIKLAS, Parr Τί. 
The effect of this institution was to place the making or 
repealing of laws under the same solemnities and 


ἢ δ τ guarantees as the trying of causes or accusations in 
or repealing judicature. We must recollect that the citizens who 
assimilated attended the Ekklesia or public assembly were not 
τ ΕΒ sworn like the dikasts; nor had they the same 
in judicial solemnity of procedure, nor the same certainty of 


hearing both sides of the question set forth, nor the 
same full preliminary notice. How much the oath sworn was 
brought to act upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the 
frequent appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with the 
unsworn public assembly. And there can be no doubt that the 
Nomothete afforded much greater security than the public 
assembly for a proper decision. That security depended upon 
the same principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional 
arrangements of Athens ; upon a fraction of the people casually 
taken, but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole,—~not permanent, but delegated for the occasion,—assembled 
under a solemn sanction,—and furnished with a full exposition of 
both sides of the case. The power of passing psephisms, or special 
decrees, still remained with the public assembly, which was doubt- 
less much more liable to be surprised into hasty or inconsiderate 
decision than either the Dikastery or the Nomotheta—in spite of 
the necessity of previous authority from the senate of Five Hun- 
dred, before any proposition could be submitted to it. 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 6. 20, which he cites for governing tho 
. δῶσ naa “ϑ.᾿ἷ @ δ a o¢ AS es tA ANS WY See RS Se ck 


ὑπὸ τῶν ὀμωμοκότων γνώσεις τοῖς ἀνωμ- 
ὅτοις προστάξει λύειν ;---ἐνθυμεῖσθ', ἀπὸ 
τοῦ δικαστηρίου καὶ τῆς καταγνώσεως οἷ 
διεπήδησεν (Timokratés), ἐπὶ τὸν δῆμον, 
ἐκκλέπτων τὸν ἠδικηκότα, Compare 
Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. ο, 1δ. 

See, about the Nomothete, Schb- 
mann, De Comitiis, ch. vii. Ὁ, 248 seg¢., 
and Plainer, Prozess und Klagen bey 
den Attikern, Abschn. ‘ 
3094. 

Both of them maintain, in my opinion 
erroneously, that the Nomothetme are 
an institution of Solin. Deomosthenés 
indeed ascribes it to Solén (Schémann, 
p. 268) ; but this counts in my view for 
nothing, when I see that all the laws 


ii, 8, 3, Ὁ. 83 


certain extent, and in reference to the 
style of these laws—‘ Tlorum quidem 
fragmentorum, que in Timokratea 
extant, recentiorem Solonts etate formam 
atgue orationem apertum est”. But it is 
not merely the style which proves 
them to be of post-Solonian date: it is 
the mention of post-Solonian institu- 
tions, such as the ten prytanies into 
which the year was divided, the ten 
statues of the Kponymi—all derived 
from the creation of the ten tribes by 
Klcisthen€s, On the careless employ- 
ment of the name of Soldn by the 
orators whenever they desire to make 
a strong impression on the dikasts, 1 
have already remarked, 
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As an additional security both to the public assembly and the 
Nomothetx against being entrapped into decisions Graphs 
contrary to existing law, another remarkable provision Paranomén 
has yet to be mentioned—a provision probably in- rs 
troduced by Periklés at the same time as the forma- against the 

εὐ ὲ mover of 
lities of law-making by means of specially delegated ittegal or 
Nomothetw. This was the Graphé Paranomén— tgonsti- 
indictment for informality or iegality—which might proposi- 
be brought on certain grounds against the proposer of 
any law or any psephism, and rendered him liable to punishment 
by the dikastery. He was required in bringing forward his new 
measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction with 
any pre-existing law—or if there were any such contradiction, to 
give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that which existed, 
and to write up publicly beforehand what his proposition was— 
in order that there might never be two contradictory laws at the 
same time in operation, nor any illegal decree passed either by 
the senate or by the public assembly. If he neglected this 
precaution, he was liable to prosecution under the Graphé 
ParanomOn, which any Athenian citizen might bring against him 
before the dikastery, through the intervention and under the 
presidency of the Thesmothete. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was originally 
confined to the special ground of formal contradiction between 
the new and the old. But it hada natural tendency to extend 
itself: the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by showing 
that the measure which he attacked contradicted not merely the 
letter, but the spirit and purpose of existing laws; and he would 
proceed from hence to denounce it as generally mischievous and 
disgraceful to the state. In this unmeasured latitude we find the 
Graphé Paranomén at the time of Demosthenés, The mover of 
ἃ new law or psephism, even after it had been regularly discussed 
and passed, was liable to be indicted, and had to defend himself 
not only against alleged informalities in his procedure, but also 
against alleged mischiefs in the substance of his measure. If 
found guilty by the dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him 
by them was not fixed, but variable according to circumstances, 
For the indictment belonged to that class wherein, after the 
verdict of guilty, first a given amount of punishment was pro- 
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posed by the accuser, next another and lighter amount was 
named by the accused party against himself—the dikastery being 
bound to make their option between one and the other, without 
admitting any third modification—so that it was the interest 
even of the accused party to name against himself a measure of 
punishment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might nob prefer the more severe proposition 
of the accuser. At the same time, the accuser himself (as in 
other public indictments) was fined in the sum of 1000 drachms, 
unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsibility of the 
mover, however, continued only one year after the introduction 
of his new law. If the accusation was brought at a greater 
distance of time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law, with or without the author, amounted 
ipso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a decree 
might be preferred either at some stage prior to its final enact- 
ment—as after its acceptance simply by the senate, if it was a 
decree, or after its approval by the public assembly, and prior to 
its going before the Nomothete, if it was a law—or after it had 
reached full completion by the verdict of the Nomothete. In 
the former case the indictment stayed its further progress until 
sentence had been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 

; to guard the existing laws against being wholly or 
the Greg partially nullified by a new proposition. As, in the 
Payanomdn. procedure of the Nomothetw, whenever any proposi- 
tivespiritin tion was made for distinctly repealing any existing 
which ibis Jaw, it was thought unsafe to entrust the defence of 
Restraint the Jaw so assailed to the chance of some orator 
upon new ‘i ᾿ : ; 
roposi- gratuitously undertaking it. Paid advocates were 
arent appointed for the purpose. So also, when any citizen 
yiimited made a new positive proposition, sullicient security 
helonging was not supposed to be afforded by the chance of 
tigen: opponents rising up at the time. Accordingly, a 

further guaranive was provided in the personal 
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responsibility of the mover. That the latter, before he proposed 
a new decree or a new law, should take care that there was 
nothing in it inconsistent with existing laws—or, if there were, 
that he should first formally bring forward a direct proposition 
for the repeal of such pre-existent law—was in no way unreason- 
able. It imposed upon him an obligation such as he might 
perfectly well fulfil. It served asa check upon the use of that 
right of free speech and initiative in the public assembly which 
belonged to every Athenian without exception,! and which was 
cherished by the democracy as much as it was condemned by 
oligarchical thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were 
called upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the 
perplexity of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and 
being obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. 
In modern European governments, even the most free and 
constitutional, laws have been both made and applied either by 
select persons or select assemblies, under an organization so 
different as to put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility 
on the proposer of anew law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, 
private initiative has either not existed at all, or has been of 
comparatively little effect, in law-making; while in the applica- 
tion of laws when made, there has always been a permanent 
judicial body exercising an action of its own, more or less 
independent of the legislature, and generally interpreting away 
the text of contradictory laws so as to keep up a tolerably 
consistent course of forensic tradition. But at Athens, the fact 
that the proposer of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced 
the senate or the public assembly to pass it, was by no means 
supposed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the proposition 
was illegal. He had deceived the senate or the people in 
deliberately keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or at 
least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf of 
the Graphé Paranomén as originally conceived and intended, it 
will hardly apply to that indictment as applied afterwards in its 
plenary and abusive latitude. Thus Aischinés indicts Ktesiphon 

1 The privation of thisrightof public entire or partial (Demosthen. cont. 
speech {παῤῥησίο) followed on the con- Near. p, 1802, 6, 9; cont. Meidiam, Ὁ. 


emnation of any citizen to the punish- 545, c. 27). Cp. for the oligarchical sen- 
ment called ἀτιμία, disfranchisoment, timent, Xcnophén, Republ, Athen. i, 2 
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under it for having under certain circumstances proposed a 
Abusive CLOW to Demosthenés. He begins by showing that 
extension the proposition was illegal—for this was the essential 
Cann p,. foundation of the indictment: he then goes on further 
ranomin +o demonstrate, in a splendid harangue, that Demos- 
afterwards. a 4 ἢ : oe 
thenés was a vile man and a mischievous politician ; 
accordingly (assuming the argument to be just) Ktesiphon had 
deceived the people in an aggravated way—first by proposing a 
reward under circumstances contrary to law, next by proposing 
it in favour of an unworthy man. The first part of the argument 
only is of the essence of the Graphé Paranomdn: the second part 
is in the nature of an abuse growing out of it,—springing from 
that venom of personal and party enmity which is inseparable, in 
a greater or less degree, from free political action, and which 
manifested itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of the most 
direct vents for such enmity, was largely applied and abused at 
Athens is certain, But though it probably deterred unpractised 
citizens from originating new propositions, it did not produce the 
same effect upon those orators who made politics a regular 
business, and who could therefore both calculate the temper of 
the people and reckon upon support from a certain knot of 
friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political life, made 
it a boast that he had been thus indicted and acquitted seventy- 
five times. Probably the worst effect which it produced was 
that of encouraging the vein of personality and bitterness which 
pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even in its most 
illustrious manifestations; turning deliberative into judicial 
eloquence, and interweaving the discussion of a law or decree 
along with a declamatory harangue against the character of its 
mover. We may at the same time add that the Graphé 
It was often -atanomdn was often the most convenient way of 
usedasa@ getting a law or a psephism repealed, so that it was 
simple way : 
of procuring used even when the annual period had passed over, 
the repeal and when the mover was therefore out of danger— 
ing law {816 indictment being then brought only against the 
personal law or decree, as in the case which forms the subject 
nim ages’ of the harangue of Demosthenés against Leptinds, If 
ofthelaw. the speaker of this harangue obtained a verdict, he 
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procured at once the repeal of the law or decree, without 
proposing any new provision in its place, which he would he 
required to do—if not peremptorily, at least by common usage—if 
he carried the law for repeal before the Nomotheta. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Periklés varied 
in number of members: we never hear of less than wumpers 
200 members—most generally of 500—and sometimes ri ay of 
also of 1000, 1500, 2000 members, on important trials aspr 
Hach man received pay from the treasurers called ὃ 
Kolakrete, after his day’s business was over, of three oboli or 
half a drachm: at least this was the amount paid during the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war. M. Boeckh supposes that 
the original pay proposed by Periklés was one obolus, afterwards 
tripled by Kleén; but his opinion is open to much doubt. It 
was indispensable to propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce 
citizens to come, and come frequently, if not regularly. Now 
one obolus seems to have proved afterwards an inadequate 
temptation even to the ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the 
public assembly), who were less frequently wanted, and must 
have had easier sittings, than the dikasts: much less, therefore, 
would it be sufficient in the case of the latter. I incline to the 
belief that the pay originally awarded was three oboli:? the 
rather, as these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided 
in point of time with the transportation of the confederate 
treasure from Délos to Athens—so that the Exchequer would 


1 See Meier, Attisch. Prozess, Ὁ. 189. K.F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 184. 


Andokidés mentions a trial under the 
indictment of γραφὴ παρανόμων, brought 
by his father Leogoras against a senator 
named Speusippus, wherein 6000 di- 
kasts sat—that is the entire body of 
Heliasts. However, the loose speech 
so habitual with Andokidés renders 
this statement very uncertain (An- 
dokidés de Mysteriis, p. 8, § 29). 

See Matthia, De Judictis Athenien- 
sium, in his Miscellanea Philologica, 
vol. i. Ὁ. 252. Matthiss questions the 
reading of that passage in Demosthenés 
(contra, Meidiam, Ὁ. 585), wherein 200 
dikasts are spoken of as ρους judg- 
ment; he thinks it ought to be πεντὰ- 
κοσίους instead of Scaxociovs—but this 
alteration would be rash. 

“See on this question; Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv. Ὁ. 288: 


The proof which M. Boeckh brings 
to show, first, thatthe original pay was 
one obolus—next that Kleén was the 
first to introduce the triobolus—is in 
both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, 
stating that the pay of the dikasts 
fluctuated (οὐκ ἕστηκεν---ἄλλοτε ἄλλως 
ἐδίδοτο) do not so naturally indicate a 
rise from one obolus to three, as ἃ, 
change backwards and forwards ac- 
cording to circumstances. Now it 
seems that there were some occasions 
when the treasury was so very poor 
thatit wasdoubtful whether the dikasts 
could be paid : see Lysias, cont. Epikrat. 
ὁ. 1; cont. Nikomach. 6. 22; and Aris- 
tophan. Equit. 1370. The amount of 
pay may therefore have been sometimes 
affected by this cause. 
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then appear abundantly provided. As to the number of dikasts 
actually present on each day of sitting, or the minimum number 
requisite to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly informed. 
Though each of the ten panels or divisions of dikasts included 
500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them attend. But 
it also seldom happened, probably, that all the ten divisions sat 
on the same day: there was therefore an opportunity of making 
up deficiencies in division A—when its lot was called and when 
its dikasts did not appear in sufficient numbers—from those who 
belonged to division B or A, besides the supplementary dikasts 
who were not comprised in any of the ten divisions: though on 
all these points we cannot go beyond conjecture. Certain it is, 
however, that the dikasteries were always numerous, and that none 
of the dikasts could know in what causes they would be employed, 
so that it was impossible to tamper with them beforehand! 

Such were the great constitutional innovations of Periklés 
The and Ephialtés—changes full of practical resulis—the 
Athenian transformation, as well as the complement, of that 


democracy, 


a το democratical system which Kleisthenés had begun 
Periklés, and to which the tide of Athenian fecling had been 


remained —~_ gradually mounting up during the preceding twenty 
το ποῦ Years. The entire force of these changes is generally 


afterwards not perceived, because the popular dikasteries and the 


few tO ¢ Nomothete are so often represented as institutions of 


fdeoene Solén, and as merely supplied with pay by Periklés. 


dence—ex- This erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of 
fonpoea the growth of the Athenian democracy by throwing 
ete - back its last elaborations to the period of its early and 
the Four imperfect start. To strip the magistrates of all their 


Hundred judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, 


Thirty. and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 


1 There is a remarkable passage on and Μίαν]. in place of 

this point in the treatise of Xenophén, πολὺ ἧττον δικαίως δικάζειν, 
De Republic. Athen, 111, 6. He says,— That there was ἃ good deal of 
Φέρε δὴ, ἀλλὰ φησί τις χρῆναι δικάζειν bribery at Athens, where individuals 
μὲν, ἐλάττους δὲ δικάζειν, ἀνάγκῃ τοῖ- could be approached and dealt with, 
νυν, ἐὰν μὲν πολλὰ (both Weiske and is very probable (see Xenoph. de 
Schneider substitute πολλά here in Repub. Ath. iii 3): and we may well 
place of ὀλέγα, which latter makes no believe that there were also particular 
Sense) ποιῶνται δικαστήρια, ὀλίγοι ἐν Occasions on which monvy was given 
ἑκάστῳ ἔσονται τῷ δικαστηρίῳ. ὥστε kai to the dikasts, some of whom were 
διασκευάσασθαι ῥάδιον ἔσται πρὸς ὀλίγους punished with death for such corrupt 
as, καὶ συνδεκάσαι (580 Schneider receipt (Alschings cont. Timarch. Ὁ, 
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cases of homicide—providing popular, numerous, and salaried 
dikasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as to 
repeal and enact laws—this was the consummation of the Athenian 
democracy. No serious constitutional alteration (I except the 
temporary interruptions of the Four Hundred and the Thirty) 
was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian interference. 
As Periklés made it, so it remained in the days of Demosthenés 
—though with a sensible change in the character, and abatement 
in the energies, of the people, rich as well as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these 
dikasteries at Athens, in comparison with such justice 
as might have been expected from individual magis- 
trates, we have to consider, first-—-That personal and 
pecuniary corruption seems to have been a common 
vice among the leading men of Athens and Sparta, 
when acting individually or in boards of a few 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of 
Sparta; next, That in the Grecian cities generally, 
as we know even from the oligarchical Xenophén (he 
particularly excepts Sparta), the rich and great men 
were not only insubordinate to the magistrates, but 
made a parade of showing that they cared nothing about them. 
We know also from the same unsuspected source,? that while 
the poorer Athenian citizens who served on shipboard were 
distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or middling 
burghers who formed the infantry were less obedient, and the 


numerous 


Working 
of the 
numerous 
dikasteries 
—their 
large 
numbers 
essential to 
exclude 
corruption 
or intimida- 
tion— 
liability of 
individual 
magistrates 
to corrup- 
tion. 


17—22, 12-15). But the passage 
above. ἌΟΡ from Xenophon, an 
unfriendly witness, shows that the 
procoutions taken to prevent corru 

ion of the dikasteries were we ἰ 
devised and successful, though these 
Decca ene might sometimes be 
eludad. 

1 Xenoph, De Republ. Laced. ¢, 8. 2. 
τεκμαίρομαι δὲ ταῦτα, ὅτι ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἄλ- 
λαις πόλεσιν οἱ δυνατώτεροι ο ὕτε βού- 
λονται δοκεῖν τὰς ἀρχὰς φοβεῖς- 
σθαι, ἀλλὰ νομίζουσι τοῦτο 
ἀνελεύθερον εἶναι" ἐν δὲ τῇ Ἑπάρτῇ 
οἱ aia καὶ ὑπέρχονται Ἡλι τῷ τὰς 
ἀρχάς, ᾧσ, 

tespecting the violent prococili ngs 
committed by powerful men at Thébes, 
whereby it became almost impossible 


to ΜΕ ΡΤΤΒ justice against them for fear 
eing put to death, see Dikasarchus, 
vit Gree, Fragm. ed. Fabr. p. 148, 
and Polybius, ΧΣ. 4,6; xxiii. 2, 
Xenoph. "Memorab. iii. 5,18. Μη- 
; ζῴη ὁ Ξωκοάτης. ὦ Tented 
οὕτως you πονηρίᾳ νοσεῖν 
᾿Αθηναίους" ο τοὔὕτακτοι μέν 


δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς γυμνικοῖς ἀγῶσι πείθονται τοῖς 
ἐπιστάταις, ὡὐδένων δὲ καταδεέστερον ἐν 
τοῖς χοροῖς ὑπηρετοῦσι τοῖς διδασκάλοις; 
τοῦτο γάρ τοι; ἔφη, καὶ θαυμαστόν ἐστί" 
τὸ τοὺς μὲν τοιούτους πειθ- 
αρχεῖν τοῖς ἐφεστῶσι, τοὺς δὲ 
ὁπλέτας, καὶ τοὺς ἱππεῖς, ot 
δοκοῦσι καλοκαγαθίᾳ mpoKker 
ρίσθαι τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀπειθεῦο. 
τάτους εἶναι πάντων. 
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rich citizens who served on horseback the most disobedient of 
all. To make rich and powerful criminals effectively amenable 
to justice has indeed been found so difficult everywhere, until a 
recent period of history, that we should be surprised if it were 


otherwise in Greece. 


When we follow the reckless demeanour 


of rich men like Kritias, Alkibiadés” and Meidias, even under 
the full-grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their 
predecessors under the Kleisthenean constitution would have 
been. often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an 
individual archon of ordinary firmness,? even assuming him to 


1See Xenoph6én, Memorab. i. 2, 
12—25 ; Thucyd. vi. 15, and the speech 
which he gives as spoken by Alkibi- 
adés in the assembly, vi. 17; Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. c. 7~8—16, and the Oration 
of Demosthenés against Meidias 
throughout: also Fragm. V. of the 
Τξέλαργοι of Aristophanés, Meineke, ii, 


2 Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise 
on the Commonwealth of England, 
explains the Court of Star-Chamber as 
originally constituted in order ‘to 
deal with offenders too stout for the 
ordinary course of justice”. The 
abundant compounds of the Greek 
language furnish a single word exactly 
describing this same cluss of offenders 
—YBpirrodixar—the title of one of the 
lost comedies of Hupolis : sec Meineke, 
Historia Critica Comicoruim Greecorum, 
vol. 1. p. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise 
on Civil Government: ‘‘There was 
hardly a session of parliament from 
the time of Henry ITI. to Henry 
VIII, but laws were enacted for 
restraining the feuds, robberies, and 
oppressions of the barons and their 
dependents on the one side—and to 
moderate and check the excesses and 
extortions of the royal purveyors on 
the other ; these being the two capital 
evils then felt. Respecting the tyranny 
of the ancient baronage, even squires 
as well as others were not ashamed to 
wear the liveries of their leaders, and 
to glory in every badge of distinction, 
whereby they might be known to be 
retained as the bullies of such or such 
great men, and to engage in their 

uarrels, just or unjust, right or wrong. 
fhe histories of those times, together 
with the statutes of the realm, inform 
us that they associated (or, as they 
called it, consederated together) in great 


bodies, parading on horseback in fairs 
and markets, and clad in armour, to 
the great terror of peaceable subjects : 
nay, that they attended their lords to 
parliament, equipped in the same 
military dress, and even dared some- 
times to present themselves before the 
judge of agsize, and to enter the courts 
of justice in a hostile manner—while 
their principals sat with the judges or 
the bench, intimidating the witnesses, 
and influencing the juries by looks, 
nods, signs, and signals.” (Treatise 
concerning Civil Government, p. 337, 
by Josiah Tucker, D.D., London, 1781.) 

The whole chapter (Pp. 301-355) 
contains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation 
exercised by powerful men in those 
days over the course of justice. 

A passage among the Fragmenta of 
Sallust gives a striking picture of the 
conduct of powerful citizens under the 
Roman Republic. (ragm. lib. i. p. 
168, ed. Delph.) 

‘At discordia, et avaritia, et 
ambitio, et cetera secundis rebus oriri 
sueta mala, post Carthaginis excidinm 
maximé aucta sunt. Nam injuriae 
validiorum, et ob eas discessio plebis ἃ 
Patribus, aliseque dissensiones domi 
fuere jam inde ἃ principio: neque 
amplius, quam regibus exactis, dum 
metus & Tarquinio et bellum grave cum 
Rtrurié positum est, equo οὗ modesto 
jure agitatum: dein, servili_ imperio 

atres plebem exercere: de viti atque 
oTgo, regio more consulere: agro 
pellere, et ἃ caetcris expertibus, soli in 
imperio agere. Quibus servitiis, ot 
maximé feenoris onere, oppressa plebos, 
cum assiduis bellis tributum simul et 
militiam toleraret, armata Montem 
Sacrum et Aventinum insedit. Tum- 
que tribunos plebis, et alia sibi jura 
paravib, Discerdiarum et certaminis 
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be upright and well-intentioned. 


Now the dikasteries established 


by Periklés were inaccessible both to corruption and intimidation : 
their number, their secret suffrage, and the impossibility of know- 
ing beforehand what individuals would sit in any particular cause, 


prevented both the one and the other. 


And besides that, the 


magnitude of their number, extravagant according to our ideas 
of judicial business, was essential to this tutelary effect!—it 


utrimque finis fuit secundum bellum 
Punicum.” 

_ Compare the exposition of the con- 
dition of the cities throughout Europe 
in the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, in Htilimann’s Staédte-Wesen des 
Mittelalters, especially vol. iii. pp. 196 


The memorable institution which 
spread through nearly all the Italian 
cities during these centuries, of naming 
as Podesta or supreme magistrate a 
person not belonging to the city itself, 
to hold office for a short time, was the 
expedient which they resorted to for 
escaping the extreme perversion of 
judicial and administrative power, 
arising out of powerful family con- 
nexions. The restrictions which were 
thought necessary to guard against 
either favour or antipathies on the 
part of the Podesta are extremely 
singular (Hiillmann, vol. iii. pp. 252— 
261 seqq.). 

“The proceeding of the patrician 
families in these cities (observes Miil- 
mann) in respect to the debis which 
they owed was among the worst of the 
many oppressions to which the trading 
classes were ow at their hands~ 
one of the greatest abuses which they 
practised by means of their superior 
position. How often did they even 
maltreat their creditors, who came to 
demand merely what was due to them!” 
(Staidte-Wesen, vol. ii. p. 229.) 

Machiavel’s History of Florence 
illustrates, throughout, the inveterate 
habit of the poworful families to set 
themselves above the laws and judicial 
authority. Indeed he seems to regard 
this as an incorrigible chronic malady 
in society, necessitating ever-recurring 
disputes between powerful men and 
the body of the people. ‘‘ The people 
(he says) desire to iveaccording to the 
laws; the great men desire to overrule 
the laws: it is therefore impossible 
that the twoshould march in harmony.” 
“Volendo il popolo vivere secondo le 
leggi, 6 i potenti comandare a queile, 


non ὃ possibile che capino insieme” 
(Machiavelli, Istorie Fiorentine, liv. ii. 
Ὁ. 79, ad ann. 1282). ; 

The first book of the interesting 
tale, called the Promessi Sposi, of Man- 
zoni—itself full of historical matter, 
and since published with illustrative 
notes by the historian Canti—exhibits 
a state of judicial administration, very 
similar to that above described, in the 
Milanese, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; demonstrated 
by repeated edicts, all ineffectual, to 
bring powerful men under the real 
control of the laws, 

Because men of wealth and power, 
in the principal governments of modern 
Europe, are now completely under the 
control of the laws, the modern reader 
isapt to suppose that this is the natural 
state of things. Itis therefore not un- 
important to produce some references 
(which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied) reminding him of the very diffe- 
rent phenomena which past history 
exhibits almost everywhere. 

1The number of Roman judices 
employed to try a criminal cause 
under the questiones perpetuce in the 
last century and a half of the Repub- 
lic seems to have varied between 100, 
75, 70, 56, 51, 52, 82, ὥς, Cuaboulaye, 
Essai sur les Loix Criminelles des 
Romains, P. 836, Paris, 1845). 

In the time of Augustus, there was 
a total of 4000 judices at Rome, distri- 
buted into four decuries (Pliny, IT. N. 
XXxXIil. 7). 

The venality as well as the party 
corruption of these Roman vo or 
jurors, taken from the senatorial and 
equestrian orders, the two highest and 
richest orders in the state, was well 
known and flagrant (Appian, Bell. Civ. 
i. 22, 36, 87; Laboulayo, ibid. Ὁ. 217--- 
227; Walter, Geschichte des Roémi- 
schen Rechts, ch. xxviii. sect. 237, 238 ; 
Asconius in Ciceron. Verrin. pp. 141— 
145, ed. Orell. ; and Cicero himself, in 
the remarkable letter to Atticus, Hp. 
ad Attic. i, 16), 
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Parr Τῇ, 


served further to render the trial solemn and the verdict 
imposing on the minds of parties and spectators, as we may see 
by the fact that in important causes the dikastery was doubled 


or tripled. 


Nor was it possible by any other means than 


numbers’ to give dignity to an assembly of citizens, of whom 
many were poor, some old, and all were despised individually 
by rich accused persons who were brought before them—as 
Aristophanés and Xenophén give us plainly to understand? If 


1 Numerous dikasteries taken by lot 
seem to have been established in later 
times in Rhodes and other Grecian 
cities (though Rhodes was not demo- 
cratically constituted) and to have 
worked satisfactorily. Sallust says 
(in his Oratio II. ad Cesarem de Re- 
publica ordinandé, Ὁ. 561, ed. Cort.) : 
“ fudices ἃ paucis probari, regnum 
est; ex pecunid legi, imhonestum. 

uare omnes prime classis judicare 
placet ; sed numero plures quam judi- 
cant. Neque Rhodios, neque alias 
civitates unquam suorum judiciorum 
poenituit; ubi promiscud dives et 
pauper, ub cuique sors tulit, de max- 
Imis rebus juxta ac de minimis dis- 
ceptat.” 

The necessity of a numerous judi- 
cature, ina republic where there is no 
standing army or official force profes- 
sionally constituted, as the only means 
of enforcing public-minded justice 
against powerful criminals, is insisted 
upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito 
Livio, lib. i. 6. 7. 

““Potrebbesi ancora allegare, a for- 
tificazione della soprascritta conclu- 
sione, 1 accidente seguito pur in 
Firenze contra Piero Soderini: il quale 
al tutto segui per non essere in quella 
republica alcuno modo di accuse contro 
alla ambizione dei potenti cittadini : 
perché lo accusare un potente a otto 
aoe in una republica, non basta: 

isopna che i giudici siano assai, 
perché pochi sempre fanno a modo de’ 
pochi,” &c. : compare the whole of the 
same chapter. 

I add another remarkable passage 
of Machiavel—Discorso sulla Rifomna 
(of Florence, addressed to Pope Teo 

.), pp. 119, 120, vol. iv. of the com- 
plete edition of his works, 1813. 

“Hi necessarissimo in una republica 
questo ricorso, perchd i pochi cittadini 
non hanno ardire di punire gli uomini 
grandi, e perd bisogna che a tale effotte 
eoncorrano assai cittadini, aecioché i 


giudicio si nasconda, 6 nascondendosi, 
ciascuno si possa scusare.” 

2 Aristophan. Vesp. 570; Xenophén, 
Rep. Ath. 1.18. Weare not to suppose 
that a2 the dikasts who tried a cause 
were very poor; Demosthents would 
not talk to very poor men as to ‘the 
slave whom each of them might have 
left at home” (emosthenés cont. 
Stephan. A. ὁ. 26, Ὁ. 1127). ᾿ 

Ti was criminal by law in the dikasts 
to receive bribes in the exercise of 
their functions, as well as in every 
citizen to eye money to them (De- 
mosth. cont. Steph. B. ὁ. 18, Ὁ. 1187). 
And it seems perfectly safe to affirm 
that in practice the dikasts were never 
tampered with beforehand: had the 
fact been otherwise, we must have 
seen copious allusions to it in the many 
free-spoken pleadings which remain to 
us (just as there are in the Roman 
orators): whereas, in point of fact, 
there are hardly any such allusions. 
The word δεκάζων (in Isokratés de Pac, 
Or. viii. p. 169, sect. 63) does not allude 
to ohtaining by corrupt means verdicts 
of dikasts in the dikastery, but to ob- 
taining by such means votes for offices 
in the public assembly, whero the 
election took place by show of hands. 
Isokratés says that this was often done 
in his time, and so perhaps it may have 
been; but in tho case of the dikas- 
tories, much better security was taken 
against it. ᾿ 

The statement of Aristotle (from his 
TloAtretar, Fragm. xi. p. 69, ed. Neu- 
mann: compare Harpokratidn — v. 
Δεκάξειν ; Plutarch, Cortolan. ὁ, 143 
and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that 
Anytus was the firsé person who 
taught the art rod δεκάδων τὰ δικασ: 
τήρια, Vsnort time before the battle of 
Aigospot.mi. But besides that the 
informaticn on this point is to the last 
degree vague, wo may remark that 
between the defeat of the oligarchy of 
Four Hundred and the battle of 
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we except the strict and peculiar educational discipline of Sparta, 
these numerous dikasteries afforded the only organ which Grecian 
politics could devise, for getting redress against powerful criminals, 
public as well as private, and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt 
verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find 
that they are nothing but Jury-trial applied on a scale 
broad, systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond 
all other historical experience—and that they therefore 
exhibit in exaggerated proportions both the excellences 
and the defects characteristic of the jury-system, as 
compared with decision by trained and professional 
judges. All the encomiums, which it is customary to 
pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found predicable 
of the Athenian dikasteries in a still greater degree ; 
all the reproaches, which can be addressed on good 
ground to the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries 
also, though in a less degree. Such parallel is not lesg just, 
though the dikasteries, as the most democratical feature of 
democracy itself, have been usually criticized with marked 
disfavour—every censure or sneer or joke against them which 
can be found in ancient authors, comic as well as serious, being 
accepted as true almost to the letter; while juries are s0 
popular an institution, that their merits have been over-stated 
(in England at least) and their defects kept out of sight. The 
theory of the Athenian dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial, as 
it has prevailed in England since the Revolution of 1688, are one 
and the same: recourse to a certain number of private citizens, 
taken by chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand 
who they will be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff 


The Athe- 
nian di- 
kasteries 
are Jury- 
trial applied 
on the 
broadest 
sc” 
hibiting 
both its 
excellences 
and its 
defects 

in an ex- 
aggerated 


Aigospotami, the financial and poli- 
tical condition of Athens was so ex- 
cecdingly embarrassed, that it may 
well be doubted whether she could 
maintain the paid dikasteries on the 
ordinary footing. Both all the personal 
service of the citizens and all the 
public money must have been put in 
requisition at that time for defence 
against the enemy, without leaving 
any surplus for other purposes ; 
there was not enough even to afford 
constant pay to the soldiers and sailors 
Ceompare Thucyd. vi. 91: viii. 69, 71, 


76, 86). If, therefore, in this time of 
distress, the dikasteries were rarely 
convoked, and without any certainty 
of pay, a powerful accused person 
might find it more easy to tamper with 
them beforehand, than it had been 
before, or than it came to be after- 
wards, when the system was regularly 
in operation. We can hardy reason 
with safety therefore, from the period 
shortly precoding the battle of Algos- 
otami, either to that which preceded 
he Sicilian expedition or to that which 
followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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and defendant, accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict 
according to their consciences upon a distinct issue before them. 
But in Athens this theory was worked out to its natural 
consequences ; while English practice, in this respect as in so 
many others, is at variance with English theory. The jury, 
though an ancient and a constant portion of the judicial system, 
has never been more than a portion—kept in subordination, 
trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful crown and by judges 
presiding over an artificial system of law. In the English state 
trials, down to a period not long before the Revolution of 1688, 
any jurors who found a verdict contrary to the dictation of the 
judge were liable to fine; and at an earlier period (if a second 
jury on being summoned found an opposite verdict) even to the 
terrible punishment of attaint.1 And though, for the last century 
and a half, the verdict of the jury has been free as to matters of 
fact, new trials having taken the place of the old attaint—yet 
the ascendency of the presiding judge over their minds, and his 
influence over the procedure as the authority on matters of law, 
has always been such as to overrule the natural play of their 
feelings and judgment as men and citizens *—sometimes to the 


1 Mr. Jardine, in his interesting and 
valuable publication, Criminal 'T'rials, 
vol. i. Ὁ. 115, after giving an account of 
the trial of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
in. 1558, for high treason, and his 
acquittal, observes -—‘‘There is one 
circumstance in this trial which ought 
not to be passed over without an 
observation. Itappears that after the 
trial was over, the jury were required 
to give recognizances to answer for 
their verdict, and were afterwards 
imprisoned for nearly eight months 
and heavily fined by a sentence of the 
Star-chamber. Such was the security 
which the trial by jury afforded to the 
subject in those times: and such were 
the perils to which jurors were then 
exposed, who ventured to act upon 
their conscientious opinions in state 
prosecutions! But even these procecd- 
ings against the jury, monstrous as 
they appear to our improved notions of 
the administration of justice, must not 
be considered as a wanton exercise of 
unlawful power on this per emia 
occasion. The fact is that the judges 
of England had for centuries before 
exercised a similar authority, though 


not without some murmuring against 
it; and it was not until more than a 
century after it, in the reign of Charles 
11., that a solemn decision was 
pronounced against its legality.” 

-..-. In the roign of James I. 
it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, together with the two Chief 
Justices and the Chief Baron, that 
when ἃ party indicted is found guilty 
on the trial, the jury shall not be 
questioned ; but on the other side, 
when the jury hath acquitted a folon or 
a traitor against manifest proof, they 
may be charged in the Star-chamber for 
their partiality in finding a manifest 
offender not guilty. After the abolition 
of the Star-chamber, there were several 
instances in tho reign of Charles II., 
in which it was resolved that both grand 
and petit jurics might be fined for 
giving verdicts against phim evidence 
and the direetions of the court.” Com- 

ire Mr. Amos’s Notes on Fortescue, 

θ Laudibus Logum Anglin, c. 27. 

4“ Rospecting the Fronch juries, 
M. Cottu (Reflexions sur la Justice 
criminells, p, 70) remarks,— 

“ Le désir ardent de bien faire dent 
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detriment, much oftener to the benefit (always excepting political 
trials), of substantial justice. But in Athens the dikasts judged 
of the law as well as of the fact. The laws were not numerous, 
and were couched in few, for the most part familiar, words. To 
determine how the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were 
undisputed, the law invoked was properly applicable to them, 
were parts of the integral question submitted to them, and 
comprehended in their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery 
construed the law for itself without being bound to follow the 
decisions of those which had preceded it, except in so far as such 
analogy might really influence the convictions of the members. 
They were free, self-judging persons—unassisted by the schooling, 
but at the same time untrammeled by the awe-striking ascend- 
ency, of a professional judge—obeying the spontaneous inspira- 
tions of their own consciences, and recognizing no authority 


except the laws of the city, with which they were familiar. 
Trial by jury, as practised in England sce 1688, has been 


politically most valuable, as a security against the 
encroachments of an anti-popular executive Partly 
for this reason, partly for others nob necessary to 
state here, ib has had greater credit as an instrument 
of judicature generally, and has been supposed to 
produce much more of what is good in English 
administration of justice than really belongs to it. 
Amidst the unqualified encomiums so frequently 
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bestowed upon the honesty, the unprejudiced ‘rectitude of 


les jurés sont généralement animés, et 
la crainte de s’égarer, les jette dans 
une obéissance passive ἃ Pimpulsion 
qui leur est donnée par le président de 
la Cour d'Assise, et si ce magistrat sait 
somparer de leur estime, alors leur 
confiance en Iui ne connoit plus de 
bores. Us le considérent comme 
l'étoile qui doit les guider dans 
lobscurité qui les environne, et pleins 
d'un respect aveugle pour son opinion, 
ils n'attendent que la manifestation 
qiwil leur en fait pour la sanctionner 
par leur déclaration. Ainsi au lieu de 
deux juges que Paccusé devoit avoir, il 
n’en ἃ bien souvent qu’un seul, qui est 
le président de la Cour d’Assise.’ 
Anselm Feuerbach (in the second part 
of his work, Uber die Oeffentlichkeitund 
Miindlichkeit der Gerechtigkeitspilege, 


which contains his review of the French 
judicial system, Ueber die Gerichts- 
verfassung Frankreichs, Abth. ili, Ἢ, 
vy. Ὁ. 477) confirms this statement from 
a large observation of the French courts 
of justice. : ; 

The habit of the French juries, in so 
many doubtful cases, to pronounce a 
verdict of guilty by a majority of seven 
against five Gin which case the law threw 
theburden of actual condemnation upon 
the judges prosent in court, directing 
their votes to be counted along with 
those of the jury) is a remarkable proof 
of this aversion of the jury to the re- 
sponsibility of decision: see Feuerbach, 
woid. p. 481 sey. Compare also the 
treatise of the same author, Betrach- 
tungentiber das Geschwornen-Gericht, 
p. 186—198. 
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appreciation, the practical instinct for detecting falsehood and 
resisting sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and put 
into a jury-box, comparatively little account is taken either of 
the aids, or of the restrictions, or of the corrections in the shape 
of new trials, under which they act, or of the artificial forensic 
medium into which they are plunged for the time of their service ; 
so that the theory of the case presumes them to be more of 
spontaneous agents, and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, 
than the practice confirms. Accordingly, when we read thesc 
encomiums in modern authors, we shall find that both the direct 
benefits ascribed to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed 
justice, and still more its indirect benefits in improving and 
educating the citizens generally, might have been set forth yet 
more emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Periklés about the 
Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an Englishman or an 
American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict from a jury of his country than from « permanent 
professional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with the 
archon. The juror hears and judges under full persuasion that 
he himself individually stands in need of the same protection or 
redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast. As to the 
effects of jury-irial in diffusing respect to the laws and con- 
stitution—in giving to every citizen a personal interest in 
enforcing the former and maintaining the latter—-in imparting 
a sentiment of dignity to small and poor men, through the 
discharge of a function exalted as well as useful—in calling forth 
the patriotic sympathies and exercising the mental capacities of 
every individual—all these effects were produced in a still 
higher degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from their greater 
frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of imental action, without 
any professional judge upon whom they could throw the 
responsibility of deciding for them. 


11 transcribe from an eminent law. 
yer of the United States—Mr Living. 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the 
State of Louisiana (Preface, pp. 12-~16), 
an eloquent panegyric on Trial by Jury. 
It contains little more than the topics 
commonly insisted on, but it is ex- 
pressed with peculiar warmth, and 


with the greater fulness, Inasmuch as 
the people of Louisiana, for whom the 
author was writing, had no familiarity 
with the institution and its working. 
The reader will observe that almost 
everything here said in recommends. 
tion of the jury might have been urged 
by Periklés with much troer and wider 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent in jury-trial 


were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under 
the Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent 
the average man of the time and of the neighbourhood, 
exempt indeed from pecuniary corruption or personal 
fear,—deciding according to what he thinks justice or 
to some genuine feeling of equity, mercy, religion, or 


Imperfec- 
tions of 
jury-*rio Ἷ. 
exag., 

in the 
proced. 
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patriotism, which in reference to the case before him he thinks 


application, in enforcing his transfer of 
judicial power from individual magis- 
trates to the dikasteries. 

‘By our constitution (i.e. in Louisi- 
ana) the right of a trial by jury is 
secured to the accused, but it is not 
exclusively established. This, how- 
ever, may be done by law, and there 
are 80 many strong reasons in its 
favour, that it has been thought proper 
to insert in the code a precise declara- 
tion that in all eriminal prosecutions 
the trial by jury is a privilege which 
cannot be renounced. Were it left 
entirely at the option of the accused, 
a desire to propitiate the favour of the 
judge, ignorance of his interest, or the 
confusion incident to his situation, 
might induce him to waive the advan- 
tage of a trial by his country, and 
thus by degrees accustom the people 
to a spectacle which they ought never 
to behold—a single man determining 
the fact, applying the law, and dis- 
posing at his will of the life, liberty, 
and reputation of a citizen, . .. 
Those who advocate the present dis- 
position of our laws say—admitting 
the trial by jury to be an advantage— 
the law does enough when it gives the 
accused the option to avail himself of 
its benefits. He is the best judge 
whether it will be useful to him, and 
ib would be unjust to direct him in so 
important a choice. This argument is 
specious, but not solid. There are 
reasons, and some have already been 
stated, to show that this choice cannot 
be freely exercised. There is, more- 
over, anothor interest besides that of 
the culprit to be considered. If he be 
guilty, the state has an interest in his 
conviction; and whether guilty or 
innocent, it has a higher iInterest— 
that the fact should be fairly canvassed 
before judges inaccessible to influence, 
and unhiassed by any false views of 
official duty. It has an interest in 
the character of its administration of 


justice, and a paramount duty to per- 
form in rendering it free from suspicion. 
It is not true, therefore, to say that 
the laws do enough when they give 
the choice between a fair and impar- 
tial trial, and one that is liable to the 
greatest objections. They must do 
more—they must restrict that choice, 
so as not to suffer an ill-advised indi- 
vidual to degrade them into instru- 
ments of ruin, though it should be 
voluntarily inflicted; or of death, 
though that death should be suicide.” 
“Another advantage of rendering 
this mode of trial obligatory is that it 
diffuses the most valuable information 
among every rank of citizens. It is a 
school, of which every jury that is im- 
occas is a separate class, where the 
ictates of the laws and the con- 
sequence of disobedience to them are 
practically taught. The frequent 
exercise of these important functions, 
moreover, gives a sense of dignity and 
self-respect, not only becoming to the 
character of a free citizen, but which 
adds to his private happiness. Neither 
party-spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, 
can deprive him of his share in the 
administration of justice, though they 
can humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. 
Every time he is called upon to act in 
this capacity, he must feel that though 
placed in perhaps the humblest station, he 
18 yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, 
and the reputation of his fellow-citizens 
against injustice and oppression; and 
that while his plain understanding has 
been found the best refuge for innocence, 
his incorruptible integrity ts pronounced 
@ sure pledge that guilt will not escape, 
A state whose most obscure ctitzens are 
thus individually elevated to perform 
these august functions; who are 
alternately the defenders of the in. 
jured, the dread of the guilty, the 
vigilant guardians of the constitu- 
tion; without whose consent no 
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as good as justice,—but not exempt from sympathies, antipathies, 
and prejudices, all of which act the more powerfully because 
there is often no consciousness of their presence, and because 


punishment can be inflicted, no dis- 
grace incurred ; who can by their voice 
arrest the blow of oppression, and 
direct the hand of justice where to 
strike ;—such a state can never sink 
into slavery, or easily submit to 
oppression. Corrupt rulers may per- 
vert the constitution; ambitious 
demagogues may violate its precepts ; 
foreign influence may contro] its opera- 
tions; but while the people enjoy the 
trial by jury, taken by lot from among 
themselves, they cannot cease to be 
free. The information it spreads, the 
sense of dignity and independence it 
inspires, the courage it creates, will 
always give them an energy of resist- 
ance that can grapple with encroach- 
ments, and a renovating spirit that 
will make arbitrary power despair. 
The enemies of freedom know this; 
they know how admirable a vehicle it 
is to convey the contagion of those 
liberal principles which attack the 
vitals of their power, and they there- 
fore guard against its introduction 
with more care than they would take 
to avoid pestilential disease. In coun- 
tries where it already exists, they 
insidiously endeavour to innovate, be- 
cause they dare not openly destroy: 
changes inconsistent with the spirit of 
the institution are introduced, under 
the plausible pretext of improvement ; 
the common class of citizens are too ill- 
informed to perform the functions of 
jurors—a, selection is necessary. This 
choice must be confided to an agent of 
executive power, and must be made 
among the most eminent for educa- 
tion, wealth, and respectability; so 
that after several successive operations 
of political chemistry, a shining result 
may be obtained, freed indeed from all 
republican dross, but without any of 
the intrinsic value that is found in the 
rugged but inflexible integrity and in- 
corruptible worth of the original com- 
position. Men impanelled by this pro- 
cess bear no resemblance but in name 
to the sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors 
who derive no dignily but from the per. 
Jormance of their duties, and the momen- 
tary exercise of whose functions gives no 
time for the work of corruption or the in- 
fluence of fear. By novations such as 
these the institution is so changed as 
to leave nothing to attach the affec- 


tions or awaken the interest of the 
peels and it is neglected as an use- 
ess or abandoned as a mischievous 
contrivance.” 

Consistently with this earnest ad- 
miration of jury-trial, Mr. Livingston, 
by the provisions of his code, limits 
very materially the interference of the 
presiding judge, thus bringing back 
the jurors more nearly to a similarity 
with the Athenian dikasts (p. 85): “I 
restrict the charge of the judge to an 
ae of the law and to the repetition 
of the evidence, only when required dy 
any one of the jury. The practice of 
repeating all the testimony from notes 
—always (from the nature of things) 
imperfectly, not seldom inaccurately, 
and sometimes carelessly taken—has 
a double disadvantage: it makes the 
jurors, who rely more on the judge’s 
notes than on their own memory, inat- 
tentive to the evidence; and it gives 
them an imperfect copy of that which 
the nature of the trial by jury requires 
that they should record in their own 
minds. Forced to rely upon themselves, 
the necessity will quicken their atten- 
tion, and it will be only when they dis- 
agree in their recollection that recourse 
will be had to the notes of the judge.” 
Mr, Livingston goes on to add, that the 
judges, from their old habits acquired 
as practising advocates, are scarcely 
ever neutral—always take a side—and 
gencrally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those 
which Mr. Livingston here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of jury-trial 
are also insisted upon by M. Charles 
Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard 
Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, enlarged 
with many valuable reflections on the 
different shape which the jury-system 
has assumed in England and France 
(Des Pouvoirs et des Obligations des 
Jury, traduit de PAnglois, par Charles 
Comte, 2nd ed., Paris, 1828, wilh pre- 
liminary Considerations sur le Pouvoir 
Judiciaire, pp. 100 seqg.). 

_ The length of this note forbids my 
citing anything further either from the 
eulogistic observations of Sir Richard 
Phillips or from those of M. Comte; 
but they wonld be found (like those of 
Mr. Livingston) even more applicable 
to the dikasteries of Athens than to 
the juries of Kngland and America. 
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they even appear essential to his idea of plain and straightforward 
good sense. According as a jury is composed of Catholics or 
Protestants, Irishmen or Englishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or 
inhabitants of a frontier on which smuggling prevails, there is 
apt to prevail among them a corresponding bias. At the time of 
any great national delusion, such as the Popish Plot—or of any 
powerful local excitement, such as that of the Church and King 
mobs at Birmingham in 1791 against Dr. Priestley and the 
Dissenters—juries are found to perpetrate what a calmer age 
recognizes to have been gross injustice. A jury, who disapprove 
of the infliction of capital punishment for a particular crime, will 
acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of guilt. It is 
probable that a delinquent, indicted for any state offence before 
the dikastery at Athens,—having only a private accuser to 
contend against, with equal power of speaking in his own 
defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him,—would have better chance of a fair trial than he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America, and better than he would have had in 


England dewn to the seventeenth century.! 


1 My. Jardine (Criminal Trials, In- 
troduct. Ὁ. 8) observes that the “ pro- 
ceedings against persons accused of 
state offences in the earlier periods of 
our history do not deserve the name of 
trials: they were a mere mockery of 
justice,” ὅζο. 

Respecting what English juries have 
been, it is curious to peruse the follow- 
ing remarks of Mr. Daines Barrington, 
Observations on the Statutes, p. 409. 
In remarking on a statute of Henry 
VII., A.D. 1494, he says-— 

“The 2ist chapter recites—‘ That 
perjury is much and customarily used 
within the city of London, among such 

ersons as passen and been impanelled 
In oe joined between party and 
party’. 

‘* This offence hath been before this 
statute complained of in preambles to 
several laws, being always the perjury 
of a juror, who finds ἃ verdict contrary 
to his oath, and not that which we hear 
too much of at present, in the witnesses 
produced at a trial. 

“In the Dance of Death, written 
originally in French by Macharel, and 
translated by Jolin Lydeate in this 
reign, wilh sume additions to adapt it 


Juries bring the 


to English characters, a juryman is 
mentioned, who had often been bribed 
for giving a false verdict, which shows 
the offence to have been very common. 
The sheriff, who summoned the jury, 
was likewise greatly accessory to this 
crime, by summoning those who were 
most partial and prejudiced. Carew, 
in his account of Cornwall, informs us 
that it was a common article in an 
attorney’s bill to charge pro amicitid 
vice-comitis. 

“It is likewise remarkable that 
partiality and perjury in jurors of the 
city of London is more particularly 
ie er fea of than in other parts of 
England, by the preamble of this and 
other statutes. Stow informs us that 
in 1468, many jurors of this city were 
punished by having papers fixed on 
their heads, stating their offence of 
having been tampered with by the 
parties to the suit. We likewise com- 
plains that this crying offence continued 
in the time of Queen Blizabeth, when 
he wrote his account of London: and 
Fuller, in his English Worthies, men- 
tions 16 as a proverbial saying, that 
London juries hang half and save halt, 
Grafton also, in his Chronicle, informs 
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common feeling as well as the common reason of the public—or 
often indeed only the separate feeling of particular fractions of 
the public—to dictate the application of the law to particular 
cases. They are a protection against anything worse—-especially 
against such corruption or servility as is liable to taint permanent 
official persons—but they cannot possibly reach anything better. 
Now the dikast trial at Athens effected the same object, and had 
in it only the same ingredients of error and miscdecision, as the 
English jury ; but it had them in stronger dose,} without the 


us that the Chancellor of the diocese of 
London was indicted for a murder, and 
that the bishop wrote a letter to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in behalf of his officer, 
to stop the prosecution, ‘ because Lon- 
don juries were so prejudiced, that they 
would find Abel guilty for the murder 
of Cain’, 

‘The punishment for a false verdict 
by the petty jury is by writ of attaint: 
and the statute directs that half of the 
grand jury, when the trial is per medie- 
tatem lingue, shall be strangers, not 
Londoners. 


fas Nala no London jury, but are 
9 


In evidence as far by common fame, 
As they are by present deposition.’ 
(Ben Jonson’s Magnetic Lady, 
Act ITD. Se. 3.) 


“It appears by 15 Henry VI. ὁ, 5 
(which likewise recites the great in- 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the 
strongest terms), that in every attaint 
there were thirteen defendants—the 
twelve jurors who gave the verdict and 
the plaintiff or defendant who had 
obtained it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used corrupt means to procure 
it. For this reason, if the verdict was 
given in favour of the crown, no attaint 
could be brought, because the King 
could not be joined as a defendant wit. 
the jury who were prosecuted.” 

Compare also the same work pp. 804 
—457, and Mr. Amos’s Notes on Vor- 
tescue de Laudib. Ler. Anglin, c. 27. 

1In France, jury-trial was only 
introduced for the first time by the 
Constituent Assembly in 1790 ; and then 
only for Criminal procedure: 1 tran- 
scribe the following remarks on the 
working of it from the instructive 
article in Merlin’s ‘“Répertotre de Juris- 
prudence,” article Jur’. Though written 
In a spirit very favourable to the jury, 
it proclaims the reflections of an observ- 


ing lawyer on the temper and compe- 
tence of the jurymen whom he had seen 
in action, and on their disposition to 
pronounce the verdict according to the 
jeeling which the case before them 
inspired. 

“ Pourquoi faul-il qu’une institution 
quirassure les citoyens contre l’endur- 
cissement et la prévention si funeste ἢ 
Yinnocence, que peut produire l’habi- 
tude de juger les crimes . . . qu’une 
institution qui donne pour juges & un 
accusé, des citoyens indépendans de 
toute espéce d’influence, ses pairs, ses 

eaux . . . pourquoi faut-il que 
cetie institution, dont les formes sont 
simples, touchantes, patriarchales, 
dont Ja théorie flatte et entraine l’esprit 
par une séduction irrésistible, ait été si 
souvent méconnue, trompée par Vignor- 
ance οὐ Ia pusillanimité, prostituée 
pout-étre par une vile et coupablo cor- 
ruption? 

“Rendons pourtant justice aux 
errcurs, méme ἃ la prévarication, des 
jurés ; ils ont trop de fois acquitté les 
coupables, mais il n’a pas encore été 
prouvé, 115 eussent jamais fait couler 
une goutte de sang innocent: et sil’on 
pouvoit supposer quils eussent va quel- 
quefois le crime 14 of il n'y en avoit 
qu'une apparence trompeuse οὐ fausse, 
ce ne seroit pas leur conscience qu'il 
faudroit accuser: ce seroit la fatalite 
malheurouse des circonstances qui 
auroient accompagné Vaccusation, et 
qui auroit trompé de méme Ies juges 
les plus péndétrans et les plugs exorces ἃ 
recherchor la vérité et dla déméler du 
mensonge. 

“Mais les reproches quont souvent 
meérites les jures, c'est davoir edad ἃ 
une Jausse commiscration, ov ἃ Pintéres 
quétoient parvenus ἃ leur ingpiver les 
familles ἃ σούς qui avoiont un rang 
(lans Ja sociite: cest souvent d’dtre 
sortis de leurs attributions, qui se 
bornent & apprécier les faits, et los 
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counteracting authority of a judge, and without the benefit of a 
procedure such as has now been obtained in England. The 
feelings of the dikasts counted for more and their reason for less: 
not merely because of their greater numbers, which naturally 


juger d’une maniére différente de la 
Οἱ, J'ai vu cent exemples de ces usurpa- 
tions de pouvoir et de ce despotisme des 
jurés. Trop souvent ils ont voulu voir 
une action innocente, Ἰὰ ot la loi avoit 
dit a y avoit un crime, et alors ils 
n’ont pas craint de se jouer de la vérité 
pour tromper et éluder la loi.” ..... 
‘ Sera-t-il possible d’améliorer l’insti- 
tution des jurés, et d’en prévenir les 
écarts souvent trop scandaleux? Gar- 
dons nous d’en douter. Que l’on com- 
mence par composer le jury de proprié- 
taires intéressés & punir le crime pour 
le rendre plus rare: quo surtout on en 
éloigne les artisans, les petits cultiva- 
teurs, hommes chez qui sans doute la 
probité est heureusement fort com- 
mune, mais dont l’esprit est peu exercé, 
et qui accoutumés aux déférences, anx 
égards, cédent toujours ἃ Popinion de 
veux de leurs collégues dont le rang est 
plus distingué: ou qui, familiarisés 
seulement avec les idées relatives ἃ 
leur profession, n’ont jamais eu, dans 
tout le reste, que des idées @emprunt 
oud’inspiration. Onsait qu’aujourd’hui 
ce sont ces hommes qui dans presque 
toute la France forment toujours la 
majorité des jurés: mettez au milieu 
deux un homme d’un état plus éleve, 
d’un esprit délié, d’une dlocution facile, 
il entrainera ses collégues, il décidera 
la, délibération: eb si cet homme a le 
jugement faux ou le cceur corrompu, 
cette délibération sera nécessairement 
mauvaise. 

‘Mais pourra-t-on parvenir ἃ vaincre 
Vinsouciance des propriétaires riches 
et éclairés, & leur faire abandonner 
leurs affaires, leurs familles, leurs 
habitudes, pour les entrainer dans les 
villes, et leur y faire remplir des fonc- 
tions qui tourmentent quelquefois la 
probite, et donnent des inquiétudes 
d’autant plus vives que Ja conscience 
est plus délicate? Pourquoi non? 
Pourquoi les mémes classes de citoyens 

ui dans les huit ou dix premiers mois 
16 1792, se portaient avec tant de zéle 
ἃ lexercice de ces fonctions, les fuir- 
oient-elles aujourd’hui? surtout si, pour 
les y rappeler, la loi fait mouvoir les 
deux grands ressorts qui sont dans sa 
main si elle s’engaye ἃ récompenser 
Vexactitude, et ἃ punir la negligence?” 


(Merlin, Répertoire de Jurisprudence, 
art. Jurés, Ὁ. 97.) 

In these passages it deserves notice, 
that what is particularly remarked 
about juries, both English and French, 
is their reluctance to convict accused 
persons brought before them. Now 
the character of the Athenian dikasts, 
as described by Mr. Mitford and by 
many other authors, is the precise 
reverse of this: an extreme severity 
and cruelty, and a disposition to con- 
vict all accused persons brought before 
them, upon little or no evidence— 
especially rich accused persons. I 
venture to affirm that to ascribe to 
them such a temper generally is not 
less improbable in itself than unsup- 
ported by any good evidence. In the 
speeches remaining to us from de- 
fendants, we do indeed find complaints 
made of the severity of the dikasteries;: 
but in those speeches which come 
from accusers, there are abundance of 
complaints to the contrary—of over in- 
dulgence on the part of the dikasteries, 
and consequent impunity of criminals. 
Nor does Aristophanés—by whom most 
modern authors are guided even when 
they do not quote him—when fairly 
studied, bear out the temper as. 
cribed by Mr. Mitford to the dikasts ; 
even if we admitted Aristophanés to 
be a faithful and trustworthy witness, 
which no man who knows his picture 
of Sokratés will be disposed to do. 
Aristoplanés takes hold of every qua- 
lity which will raise a laugh against 
the dikasts, and his portrait of them 
as Wasps was well-calculated for this 
purpose—to describe them as boiling 
over with acrimony, irritation, impa- 
tience to tind some one whom they 
could convict and punish. But even 
he, when he comes to describe these 
dikasts in action, represents them as 
obeying the appeals to their pity, as 
wellas those to their anger~as being 
yielding and impressionable when their 
teelings are approached on either side, 
and unable, when they hear the excul- 
patory appeal of the accused, to main- 
tain the anger which had been raised 
by the speech of the accuser. (See 
Avistophan. Vesp. 574, 718, 727, 974.) 
Moreover, if from the “*spx we turn 
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heightened the pitch of feeling in each individual, but also 
because the addresses of orators or parties formed the prominent 
part of the procedure, and the depositions of witnesses only a 


very subordinate part. 


The dikast? therefore heard little of the 


naked facts, the appropriate subjects for his reason, but he was 
abundantly supplied with the plausible falsehoods, calumnies, 


to the Nubes, where the poet attacks 
the sophists and not the dikasts, we 
are there told that the sophists could 
arm any man with fallacies and sub- 
terfuges which would enable him to 
procure acquittal from the dikasts, 
whatever might be the crime com- 


mitted. 

I believe that this open-mindedness 
and impressibility of the feelings on 
all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, 
tears, invectives, &c., is the true cha- 
racter of the Athu...an dikasts. AndI 
also believe that they were, as a 
general rule, more open to commisera- 
tion tham to any other feeling—like 
what is above said respecting the 
French jurymen : εὐκίνητος πρὸς opyny 
(ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων δῆμος), εὐμετάθετος πρὸς 
ἔλεον --- ὑ 18. expression of Plutarch 
about the Athenian demos is no less 
true about the dikasts: compare also 
the description given by Pliny (II. N. 
xxxy. 10) of the memorable picture of 
the Athenian demos by the painter 
Parrhasius. 

1 That the difference between the 
dikast and the juryman, in this re- 
spect, is only one of degree, I need 
hardly remark. M. Merlin observes: 
“Je ne pense pas, comme bien des 
gens, que pour étre propre aux fonc- 
ions de jure, il suffise d’avoir wre in- 
telligence ordinaire et de la probité. Si 
Vaccusé paroissoit seul aux débats avec 
les témoins, il ne faudroit sans doute 
que du bon sens pour reconnoitre Ja 
vérité dans des déclarations faites avec 
simplicité et dégagées de tont raisonne- 
ment: mais il y paroit assisié presque 
toujours d'un ou de plusieurs défen- 
seurs qui par des interpellations cap- 
tienses, embarrassent ou ¢cearent les 
témoins: ct Ἂν une discussion subtile, 
souvent sophistique, quelquefois dlo- 
quente, enveloppent la vérité des 
nuages, et rendent l’évidence méme 
problématique. Cortes, il faut plus 
que de bonnes intentions. il faut plus 
qtle du bon sens, pour ne pas se Jaisser 
entrainer, ἃ ces fausses lucurs, pour se 
garantir des écarts de la sensibilité, et 
pour se maintenir immuablement dans 


la ligne du vrai, au milieu de ces im- 

pulsions données en méme temps ἃ l’es- 

πὰς et au coeur” (Merlin, Répertoire 
8 parenradents, art. Jurés, p. 98). 

At Athens, there were no profes- 
sional advocates: the accuser and the 
accused (or the plaintiff and defendant, 
if the cause was civil), each appeared 
in person with their witnesses, or 
sometimes with depositions which the 
witnesses had sworn to before the 
archon: each might come with a 
speech prepared by Antipho (Thucyd. 
viii. 68) or some other rhetor: each 
might have one or more ξυνηγόρους to 
speak on his behalf after himself, but 
seemingly only out of the space of time 
allotted to him by the clepsydra. In 
civil causes, the defendant must have 
been perfectly acquainted with the 

lnintiff’s case, since besides the Ana. 
crisis or preliminary examination be- 
fore the archon, the cause had been 
for the most part already before an 
arbitrator. In a criminal case the 
accused party had only the Anakrisis 
to guide him, as to the matter of 
which he was to be accused: bub it 
appears from the prepared speeches of 
accused parties which we now possess, 
that this Anakrisis must have been 
sufficiently copious to give him a good 
idea of that which he had to rebut. 
The accuser was condemned to a fine 
of 1000 drachms, if he did not obtain 
on the verdict one-fifth of the votes of 
the dikasts engaged. 

Antipho not only composed speeches 
for pleaders before the dikastery, but 
also gave them valuable advice gene- 
rally as to the manner of conducting 
thoir case, &c., though he did not him- 
self speak before tho dikasts: so also 
Ktesiklés the λογογράφος (Demosthends 
cont, Theokrin. ὁ. 5) acted as general 
adviser or attorney. Xenophén (Me- 
mor. i. 2, 51) notices the persons “ who 
know how to furnish advice and aid to 
those engaged in a suit atlaw” (οἱ συν- 
Suxety ὠπιστάμενοι as analogous to tho 
surgeon when a man was sick ; though 
they bore no current professional 
name. 
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irrelevant statements and suggestions, &c., of the parties, and that 
too ina manner skilfully adapted to his temper. To keep the 
facts of the case before the jury, apart from the falsehood and 
colouring of parties, is the most useful function of the modern 
judge, whose influence is also considerable as a restraint upon 
the pleader. The helps to the reason of the dikast were thus 
materially diminished, while the action npon his feelings, of 
anger as well as of compassion, was sharpened, as compared with 
the modern juror. We see in the remaining productions of the 
Attic orators how much there is of plausible deception, departure 
from the true issue, and appeals to sympathies, antipathies, and 
prejudices of every kind, addressed to the dikasteries.2 Of course 


1 Aristotle in the first and second 
chapters of his Treatise de Rhetoricéd 
complains tbat the teachers and 
writers on rhetoric, who preceded 
him, treated almost entirely of the 
different means of working on the 
feelings of the dikasts, and of matters 
‘extraneous to the real question 
which the dikasts ought to try” 
(wept τῶν ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος τὰ πλεῖστα 
πραγματεύονται" διαβολὴ γὰρ καὶ ἔλεος 
καὶ ὀργὴ οὐ περὶ τοῦ πράγματός ἐστιν, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸν δικαστήν, he., ἢ 1,.1: 
compare i. 2, 8, and iii. 1, 2). 

This is sufficient to show how pro- 
minent such appeals to the feelings of 
the dikasts were in actual fact and 

ractice, even if we did not know it 
rom the perusal of the orations them- 
selves. 

Respecting the habit of areused 
persons to bring their wives and chil- 
dren before the dikasts as suppliants for 
them to obtain mercy or acquittal, see 
Aristophan,. Vesp. 567—976; Andokidés 
de Mysteriis (ad finem), and Lysias 
Orat. iv. de Vulnere (ad tinem). 

2To a person accustomed to the 
judicature of modern Europe, con- 
ducted throughout all its stages by 
the instrumentality of professional 
men (judges, advocates, attorneys, 
irc.), aud viewed by the general public 
as ἃ matter in which no private citizen 
either could act or ought to act for 
himselfi—nothing is more remarkable 
in roading the Attic judicial orations 
(to a certain extent also the Roman) 
than the entire absence of this profes- 
sional feeling, and the exhibition of 
justice both invoked and administered 

y private citizens exclusively. The 
nearest analogy to this, which modcumn 


justice presents, is to be found in the 
Courts of Requests and other courts 
for trying causes limited to small sums 
of property—too small to be worth the 
notice of judges and lawyers. 

These courts, in spite of their direct 
and important bearing on the welfare 
and security of the poorer classes, have 
received little elucidation. The His- 
tory of the Birmingham Court of Re- 
quests, by Mr. William Hutton dately 
republished by Messrs. Chambers), 
forms an exception to this remark, 
and is full of instruction in respect to 
the habits, the conduct, and the suf- 
ferings of poor persons. It furnishes, 
besides, the closest approach that I 
know to the feelings of Athenian 
dilasts and pleaders, though of course 
with many important differences. Mr. 
Hutton was for many years unremitting 
in his attendance as a Commissioner, 
and took warm interest in the honour- 
able working of the Court. His re- 
marks upon the position, the duties, 
and the difficulties of the Commis- 
sioners, illustrated by numerous cases 
given in detail, are extremely interest- 
ing, and represent thoughts which 
must have often suggested themselves 
to intelligent dikasts at Athens. 

“Taw and equity (16 says, Ὁ. 84) 
often vary. If the Commissioners can- 
not decide against law, they can decide 
without it. Their oath binds them to 

roceed according to good conscience 
wept ὅτον οὔκ εἰσε νόμοι, γνώμῃ τῇ 
Suxacordty—was the oath of the Athe- 
nian (likast). A man only needs in- 
formation to be able to decide.” 

A. few words from Ὁ. 86, about the 
sources of misjudgment. ‘‘ Misinfor- 
mation is another source of evil; both 
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such artifices were resorted to by opposite speakers in each 
particular trial. We have no means of knowing to what extent 
they actually perverted the judgment of the hearers! Probably 
the frequent habit of sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration 
in detecting sophistry not often possessed by non-professional 
citizens. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that, in a considerable 
proportion of cases, success depended less upon the intrinsic 
merits of a case, than upon apparent airs of innocence and truth- 
telling, dexterity of statement, and good general character, in the 
parties, their witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court 
on their behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, 
wherein punishment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are 
expressed with a bitterness which is now banished from English 
criminal judicature, though it was common in the state trials of 
two centuries ago. Against them may be set the impassioned 
and emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to 
the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often 
successful, because they came last, immediately before decision 
was pronounced. This is true of Rome as well as of Athens.? 


beach, It will be found illustrated by 
frequent passages in the Abtice pleaders, 
where they address themselves to the 
feelings here described in the bosom 
of the dikasts. 

1 Demosthenés (cont. Phormio. Ὁ), 


parties equally treat the Commissioners 
with deceit. The only people who 
can throw light upon the subject will 
not. 
“Tt is difficnlt not fo be won by the 
first speaker, if he carries the air of 


mildnoss and is master of his tale; 
or not to be biassed in favour of 
infirmity orinfancy. Those who cannot 
assist themselves, we are rauch inclined 
to assist. 

“Nothing dissolves like tears. 
Though they arise from weakness, 
they are powerful advocates, which 
instantly disarm, particularly those 
which the aftlicted wish to hide. 
They come from the heart and will 
reach it, if the judge has a heart to 
τ Distress and pity aro Insepar- 
able. 

“Perhaps there never was a judge, 
from seventcen to seventy, who could 
look with indifference upon beauty in 
distress ; if he could, he was unfit to be 
a judge. He should bo a stranger to 
decision who is a stranger to compas- 
sion. All these matters influence the 
man, and warp his judgment.” 

This is a description, given by a 
perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the 


913, ¢. 2) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of 
giving false testimony before the 
numerous dikastery, than before the 
arbitrator. 

9. Asconius gives an account of the 
begging off and supplication to the 
judiees at Rome, when sentence was 
about to be pronounced upon Seaurus, 
whom Cicero defended (Cic, Orat. pro 
Scauro, p. 28, ed. Orell.) : Laudaverunt 
Scaurum consulares uoven —- Hornum 
magua pars per talbellas laudaverunt, 
qui aberant: inter quos Pompelus 
quoque. Unus praterei adolescens 
laudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, 
Syllhe filius, Is in laudatione multa 
humiliter et cum lacrimis locutus 
nou minus audientes permovit, quam 
Seaurus ipse permoverat. Ad genua 
judicum, cum sententie forrentur, 
bifariam se diviserunt qui pro eo 
rogabant: ab uno latere Scaurus ipse 
et M. Glabrio, sororis filings, et Paulus, 
et DP. Lentwlus, et L, 4imilius Buca, ct 
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As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury- powerful 
trial, with its inherent excellences and defects both effects to 
brought out in exaggerated relief. They ensured a tetety 
decision at once uncorrupt, public-minded, and im- eee 
posing, together with the best security which the case lating the 
admitted against illegal violences on the part of the meee 
rich and great Their extreme publicity, as well as }S%°4 ΑΙ 
their simple and oral procedure, divested of that citizens. 
verbal and ceremonial technicality which marked the law of Roma 
even at its outset, was no small benefit. And as the verdicts of 
the dikasts, even when wrong, depended upon causes of misjudg- 
ment common to them with the general body of the citizens, so 
they never appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence 
of their fellow-citizens generally. But whatever may have been 
their defects as judicial instruments, as a stimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the circumstances 
of Athenian society. Doubtless they would not have produced 
the same effect if established at Thébes or Argos. The suscepti- 
bilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice and 
expansive tendencies of democratical citizenship, were also 
essential conditions ; and that genuine taste for sitting in judg- 
ment and hearing both sides fairly, which, however Aristophanés 
may caricature and deride it, was alike honourable and useful to 
the people. The first establishment of the dikasteries is nearly 
coincident with the great improvement of Attic tragedy in passing 
from Aischylus to Sophoklés. The same development of the 
national genius, now preparing splendid manifestations both in 
tragic and comic poetry, was called with redoubled force into the 
path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain power of 
speech now became necessary, not merely for those who intended 
to take a prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens 
to vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. 


C. Memmius, supplicaverunt: exalter4 (vi. p. 768), adopts all the distinguishing 
arte Sylla Faustus, frater Scauri, et pemooe of the Athenian dikasteries. 
I Annius Milo, οὐ T. Peducseus, et C. He particularly insists that the citizen 
Cato, et M. Octavius Leenas.” who does not take his share in the 
Compare also Cicero, Brutus, c. 23, exercise of this function, concelves 
about the defence of Sergius Galba; himself to have no concern or interest 
Quintilian, I. O. ii. 15. in the commonwealth—rd παράπαν τῆς 
“1 Plato, in his Treatise de Legibus πόλεως οὐ μέτοχος εἶναι» 
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It was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 
apart from ambitious purposes ; hardly less so than 


τς: the use of arms or the practice of the gymnasium, 
ay Accordingly, the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, 
professional and the composers of written speeches to be delivered 
thetoric— by others, now began to multiply and to acquire an 
ΤῊΣ τς unprecedented importance—as well at Athens as under 
ὴ speeches the contemporary democracy of Syracuse, in which 
or others. 


also some form of popular judicature was established. 
Style and speech began to be reduced to a system, and so com- 
municated ; not always happily, for several of the early rhetors? 
adopted an artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which 
Attic good taste afterwards liberated itself. But the very charac- 
ter of a teacher of rhetoric as an art,—a man giving precepts and 
putting himself forward in show-lectures as ἃ model for others, is 
a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates a new 
demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
Rhetorsand Thetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and 
sophists. celebrity. These two names denoted persons of similar 
moral and intellectual endowments, or often indeed the same 
person, considered in different points of view 33 either as pro- 
fessing to improve the moral character—or as communicating 
power and facility of expression—or as suveesting premises for 
persuasion, Ulustrations on the common-places of morals and 
politics, argumentative abundance on matters of ordinary ex- 
perience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, &ke.4 


1 Aristot. ap. Cicoro. Brut. ας. 12. Merwr. ον. 7, p. 1881: Athena. ΧΙ, p. 
“Ttaqne cum sublatisin Sicilia tyramnis 492) There is po suffictent reason for 


res private longo intervallo judiciis 
repeterentur, tum primum quod esset 
neuta ea gens et controversa naturi, 
artem 6b precepts Siculos Coracem et 
Tisiam conseripsisse,” ἄς. Compare 
Diodor, xi. 875 Pausan, vi. 17, 8. 

ὁ Kspecially Gorgias; sce Aristotel, 
Rhoetor. Ji. 1,265 Tinens, Prey Dionys. 
Yalicarn. Do Lysid Judicinm, ον 3: also 
Poss, Dissertatio de Gorgii Leontino, 
yp. 20 (Halle, 1828); and Westermann, 
Goschichte der Berodsamkeit in Grie- 
chenland und Rom, sect, $0, 31. 

πο (Gorgias, ἃ 20-753 Pro- 
tagorus, ὦ, 9). Lysiag is sometimes 
desienated as a sophist (Demosth. cont. 


supposing with ‘Taylor (Vit. Lysiw, Ὁ. 
ii, ed, Dobson) that there were two 
persons named Lysias, and that the 
person here msimed is a diferent man 
trom the author of the speaehes which 
remain to us: see ΔΤ l’ynes Clinton, 
Vast. Hop. oe, Appendix, ὦν 20, 

theo iis first hook of Aristotle's 
Rhetorie Galladed to in a former note) 
for hig remarks on the technical 
teachers of rhetoric before his time. 
Ho remarks gaod Βα. had remarked 
before him qh. ft and 2) that their 
teachine was for the most part tho- 
roughly merrew and practical, bearing 
oxclusively on what wis required for 
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RHETORS AND SOPHISTS. 
Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of 
Chalkédon, Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of 
Abdéra, Prodikus of Keds, Theodérus of Byzantium, Hippias of 
Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who distinguished them- 
selves in these departments of teaching. Antipho was the author 
of the earliest composed speech really spoken in a dikastery and 
preserved down to the later critics These men were mostly not 
citizens of Athens, though many of them belonged to towns com- 
prehended in the Athenian empire, at a time when important 
judicial causes belonging to these towns were often carried up to 
be tried at Athens, while all of them looked to that city as a 
central point of action and distinction. The term Sophist, which 
Herodotus* applies with sincere respect to men of distinguished 
wisdom such as Solén, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &., now came to 
be applied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and 
disputation; many of whom professed acquaintance with the 
whole circle of human science, physical as well as moral (then 
narrow enough), so far as was necessary to talk about any portion 
of it plausibly and effectively, and to answer any question which 
might be proposed to them. Though they passed from one 
Grecian town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numerous 
hearers, with much renown and large gain,’ they appear to have 
been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion of the 


Sea also the character of Proxenus 


the practice of the dikastery (περὶ τ Θ 
᾿ el in the Anabasis of Xenophén, ii. 6, 


δικάζεσθαι πάντες πειρῶνται τεχνολογεῖν). 


compare also a remarkable passage in 
his ‘Treatise de ἘΠ τῆν Llenchis, ὁ. 
32 ad finem. And though he himself 
lays down a far more profound and 
comprelensivetheory of rhetoric and all 
matters appertaining to it (in a treatise 
which has rarely been surpassed in 
power of philosophical analysis), yet 
when he is recommending his specula- 
tion to notice, he appeals to the great 
practical value of rhetorical teaching, 
as enabling a man to “help himself” 
ind fight his own battles in case of 
necd—dromop εἰ τῷ σώματι μὲν αἰσχρὸν 
μὴ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ, λόγῳ δὲ οὐκ 
αἰσχρόν (i. 1, 3: compare li. 1, 2; 
Plato, Gorgias, c. 41—55 ; Protagoras, 
c. 9; Phedrus, c, 48—50; Huthydem. 
¢. 1—31; and Xenophén, Memorab. 111. 
12, 2, 3). 


16; Plutarch, Vit. KX. Orator. Ὁ, 307; 
Aristoph. Nubes, 1108; Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 2, 48; Plato, Alkibiadés, i. 
6. 31, p. 119; and a striking passage in 
Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, 6. 1. 

1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. Ὁ. 832; 
Quintilian, ili. 1, 10. Compare Van 
Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio de 
Antiphonte Oratore Attico, pp. 8, 9, 
prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho 
and Andokidés. Antipho is said to 
have been the teacher of the historian 
Thucydidés. The statement of Plu- 
tarch that the father of Antipho was 
also a sophist can hardly be true. 

2 Herodot, i. 295 iv. 95, 

ὃ Plato (Hippias Major, c 1, 2; 
Menon, p. 95; and Gorgias, ὁ. 1, with 
Stallbaum’s note); Diodér. xil 58; 
Pousan. Vi, 17, 8. 
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public! For at a time when every citizen pleaded his own cause 
before the dikastery, they imparted, to those who were rich 
enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill in the common weapons, 
which made them like fencing-masters or professional swordsmen 
amidst a society of untrained duellists Moreover Sokratés, 
himself a product of the same age, a disputant on the same sub- 
Polemics of jects, and bearing the same name of a Sophist,? but 


Sokratés, — despising political and judicial practice, and looking to 

sols πὰ the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
al * * . Α 

sophists impressions upon his hearers—Sokratés—or rather, 

generally. 


Plato speaking through the person of Sokratés— 
carried on throughout his life a constant polemical warfare against 
the sophists and rhetors, in that negative vein in which he was 
unrivalled. And as the works of these latter have not remained, 
it is chiefly from the observations of their opponents that we 
know them ; so that they are ina situation such as that in which 


1 Xenophén, Memorab. i. 2, 81. To 
teach or learn the art of speech was 
the common reproach made by the 
vulgar against philosophers and let- 
tered men—rd κοινῇ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις 
ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐπιτιμώμενον (Kenoph. 
Memor. i. 2, 81). Compare Alschinés 
cont. Timar. about Demosthenés, c. 25, 
27, which Ulustrates the curious frag- 
ment of Sophoklés, 865. οἱ yap γύναν- 
Spor καὶ λέγειν ἡσκηκότες. 

“Such is probably the meaning of 
that remaitkable passage in which 
Thucydidés describes the Athenian 
rhetor Antipho (viii. 68): ᾿Αντιφῶν, ἀνὴρ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀρετῇ τε οὐδενὸς δεύτερος, καὶ 
κράτιστος ἐνθυμηθῆναι γενόμενος καὶ ἃ ἂν 
γνοίη εἰπεῖν" καὶ ἐς μὲν δῆμον οὐ παριὼν 
οὐδ᾽ ἐς ἄλλον ἀγῶνα ἑκούσιος οὐδένα, 
GAN ὑπόπτως τῷ πλήθει διὰ 
δόξαν δεινότητος διακείμενος, 
τοὺς μέντοι ἀγωνιζομένους καὶ ἐν δικασ- 
τηρίῳ καὶ ἐν δήμῳ, πλεῖστα εἷς ἀνὴρ, ὅστις 
ξυμβουλεύσαιτό τι, δυνάμενος ὠφελεῖν. 
δι : : ; 

Inde illa circa occultandam eloqnen- 
tiam simulatio,” observes Quintilian, 
Inst. Or, iv. 1, 8. 

Compare Plato (Protagoras, c. 8; 
Phedrus, c. 80), Isokratés cont. So- 
phistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where he com- 
plains of the teachers—oirives ὑπέσ- 
χο δικάξεσθαι διδάσκειν, ἐκλεξα͵ 
T TraTov τῶν ὀνομάτων, ὁ τῶν 

ἔργον εἴη λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν 
ροεστῶτων τῆς τοιαύτης παιδεύσεως, 


Demosthen. De Fals, Legat. c. 70, 71, 


pp. 417—420 ; and Aischin. cont. Ktesi- 
phont. 6. 9, Ὁ. 871:-κακοῦργον σοφιστὴν, 
Old mever ῥήμασι τοὺς νόμους ἀναιρήσειν, 
fischinés cont. Timarch. ον, 84, p. 
74, duets μὲν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Ξωκράτην 
μὲν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, ὅτι 
Κριτίαν ἐμάνη πεπαιδευκὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριά- 
κοντὰ τῶν τὸν δῆμον καταλυσάντων. 

Among the sophists whom Isokratés 
severcly criticizes, he evidently seems 
to include Plato, as may be seen by 
tle contrast Letween δόξα and éme- 
τήμη, Which he particularly notes, and 
which is so conspicuously set forth in 
the Platonic writings (Isokratés cont. 
Sophistas, Or, xiii. p. 293: also Ὁ. sat 
We know also that Lysias called both 
Plato and schinés the disciple of 
Sokratés, by the name of Sophists 
(Aristeidés, Orat. Platonic. xlvi., Ὑπὲρ 
τῶν τεττάρων, Ὁ. 407, vol. ti. ed. Din- 
dorf). Avisteidés remarks justly that 
the name aoe was ἢ goneral name, 
including all the philusophors, teachers, 
and lettered men. 

Tho general name Sophisis, in fact, 
inclndod good, bad, and indifferent, 
like “the philosophers, the political 
economisis, the metaphysicians,” &c. 
I shall take a future opportunity of 
examining the indiscriminate censures 
against them as a class, which most 
modern writers have copied implicitly 
from the polemics of ancient times, 
This examination will be found in ch. 
67 of the present history. 
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Sokratés himself would have been, if we had been compelled to 
judge of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanés, or from 
those unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophén, to have 
been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish 
the good from the evil in the working of the sophists 
and rhetors. At present it is enough that they were 
the natural product of the age ; supplying those wants, 
and answering to that stimulus, which arose partly 
from the deliberations of the Ekklesia, but still more 
from the contentions before the dikastery, in which 
latter a far greater number of citizens took active part, with or 
without their own consent. The public and frequent dikasteries 
constituted by Periklés opened to the Athenian mind precisely 
that career of improvement which was best suited to its natural 
aptitude. They were essential to the development of that demand 
out of which grew not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary 
products, the speculative moral and political philosophy, and the 
didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived 
after Grecian creative genius had passed away. And it was one 
of the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid, by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanés 
devides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as if 
it had enfeebled their military energy; but in his time most 
undoubtedly, that reproach was not true—nor did it become true, 
even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of that war, 
restless and energetic action was the characteristic of Athens even 
in a greater degree than oratory or political discussion, though 
before the time of Demosthenés a material alteration had taken 
place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was thus 
one of the most important and prolific events in all Grecian 


Sophists 
and rhetors 
were the 
natural 
product of 
the age 
and of the 
democracy. 


considvred as the alleged cause of that 
hatred, as well as of the consequent 
law. But it is evident that tho law 


1Xonoph. Memor. 1, 2, 81. λόγων 
τέχνην μὴ διδάσκειν. rina as- 
cribes the passing of this law to a 


personal hatred of Kriting against 
Sokratés, and connects it with an 
anecdote exceedingly puerile, when 


had a far deeper meaning, and was 
aimed directly at one of the prominent 
democratical habits. 
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history. The pay helped to furnish a maintenance for old citi- 
The dikas- 7628, past the age of military service. Elderly men 
teries were were the best persons for such a service, and were pre- 


So erty ferred for judicial purposes both at Sparta and, as it 


ey ΘΙ seems, in heroic Greece. Nevertheless, we need not sup- 
᾽ . Ὁ 
but ding pose that ald the dikasts were either old or poor, though 


and poorer ἃ considerable proportion of them were so, and though 
ara Aristophanés selects these qualities as among the most 
minately. suitable subjects for his ridicule. Periklés has been 
often censured for this institution, as if he had been the first to 
ensure pay to dikasts who before served for nothing, and had thus 
introduced poor citizens into courts previously composed of 
citizens above poverty. But in the first place, this supposition is 
not correct in point of fact, inasmuch as there were no such 
constant dikasteries previously acting without pay ; next, if it had 
been true, the habitual exclusion of the poor citizens would have 
nullified the popular working of these bodies, and would have 
prevented them from answering any longer to the reigning 
sentiment at Athens. Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to 
assign a regular pay to those who thus rendered regular service. 
It was indeed an essential item in the whole scheme? and purpose, 
so that the suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended 
the dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was 
established—and it can only be discussed in that light. As the 
fact stands, we may suppose that the 6000 Heliasts who filled the 
dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer citizens 
indiscriminately ; though there was nothing to exclude the richer, 
if they chose to serve. 


1 Thucyd, viii, 67, Compare a deNomine,c.5. καὶ εἰ μισθὺς ἐπορίσθη 
curious passage, even in reference to τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, εἰσῆγον ἄν ssa δῆλον 
the time of Demosthenés, in the ὅτι, Wc. 
speech of that orator contra Beeotum 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS 
BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE 
BLOCKADE OF POTIDAA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Tue judicial alterations effected ab Athens by Periklés and 
Ephialtés, described in the preceding chapter, gave to personal 

a large proportion of the citizens direct jury functions activity 
and an active interest in the constitution, such as they provalent 
had never before enjoyed ; the change being ab once among the 
a mark of previous growth of democratical sentiment citizens— 
during the past, and a cause of its further development apne e: 
during the future. The Athenian people were at this ener 
time ready for personal exertion in all directions. after the 
Military service’on land or sea was not less con- ΤΟΣ 
formable to their dispositions than attendance in the *ruce. 
ekklesia or in the dikastery at home. The naval service especially 
was prosecuted with a degree of assiduity which brought about 
continual improvement in skill and efficiency ; while the poorer 
citizens, of whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obedience 
and discipline than any of the more opulent persons from whom 
the infantry or the cavalry were drawn.’ The maritime multitude, 
in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 
laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian 
navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. And 
the perfection of this force hecame the more indispensable as the 
Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and seaport 


towns; the reverses immediately preceding the thirty years’ truce 


1 Xenophon Memorah. iil. 5, 18 
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having broken up all Athenian land ascendency over Megara, 
Beotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to 

Attica. 
The maritime confederacy—originally commenced at Délos 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common 


Hues; and Synod and deliberative voice on the part of each 
: ., 

Lesbos member—had now become transformed into a con- 

were now 


the only firmed empire on the part of Athens, over the 
frog allies remaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them 
" rendering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. 


footi ‘ ‘ . δος , 

the original ‘hese three still remained on their original footing of 
capers autonomous allies, retaining their armed force, ships, 
Dél and fortifications, with the obligation of furnishing 
rest were sys . ‘ 

subject military and naval aid when required, but not of 
tributary. Paying tribute. The discontinuance of the delibera- 


tive synod, however, had deprived them of their 
original security against the encroachments of Athens, I have 
already stated generally the steps (we do not know them in 
detail) whereby this important change was brought about, 
gradually and without any violent revolution—for even the 
transfer of the common treasure from Délos to Athens, which was 
the most palpable symbol and evidence of the change, was not an 
act of Athenian violence, since it was adopted on the proposition of 
the Samians. The change resulted in fact almostinevitably from 
the circumstances of the case, and from the eager activity of the 
Athenians contrasted with the backwardness and aversion to 
personal service on the part of the allies. We must recollect that 
the confederacy, even in its original structure, was contracted for 
permanent objects, and was permanently binding by the vote of 
its majority, like the Spartan confederacy, upon every individual 
member.+ It was destined to keep out the Persian fleet, and to 
maintain the police of the 2Mgean. Consistently with these 
objects, no individual member could be allowed to secede from 
the confederacy, and thus to acquire the benefit of protection at 
the cost of the remainder: so that when Naxos and other 
members actually did secede, the step was taken as a revolt, and 
Athens only performed her duty as president of the confederacy 


1 Thuycd. y. 801 about the Spartan 8,re ἂν τὸ πλῆθος τῷ Ἵ ΐ 
κα νον J Neos τῶν ξνμμάχων ψηφίση 
confederacy—eipyudvoy, κύριον εἶναι ται, ἣν μή τι θεῶν ἢ nodeyv ᾿ P 
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in reducing them. By every such reduction, as well as by that 
exchange of personal service for money-payment, which most of 
the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens increased, until 
at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in the midst 
of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape from her 
constraining power,—and mistress of the sea, the use of which 
was indispensable to them. The synod of Délos, even if it had 
not before become partially deserted, must have ceased at the time 
when the treasure was removed to ‘Athens —probably about 460 
B.C., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus 


materially changed, by proceedings which gradually 
evolved themselves and followed one upon the other 


without any preconcerted plan. She became anim- P 


perial or despot city, governing an aggregate of 
dependent subjects all without their own active con- 
currence, and in many cases doubtless contrary to 


Athens 
took no 
ains to 
inspire her 
allies with 
the idea of 
a common 
interest— 


neverthe- 
their own sense of political right. It was not likely ΤΟΝ 
that they should conspire unanimously to break up gainers by 
the confederacy, and discontinue the collection of eo 
contribution from each of the members, nor would it oh ae 


have been at all desirable that they should do go ; for 
while Greece generally would have been a great loser by such 
a proceeding, the allies themselves would have been the greatest 
losers of all, inasmuch as they would have been exposed without 
defence to the Persian and Pheenician fleets. But the Athenians 
committed the capital fault of taking the whole alliance into their 
own hands, and treating the allies purely as subjects, without 
sceking to attach them by any form of political incorporation or 
collective meeting and discussion—without taking any pains to 
maintain community of feeling or idea of a joint interest—with- 
out admitting any control, real or even pretended, over themselves 
agsmanagers. Had they attempted to do this, it might have proved 
difficult to accomplish,—so powerful was the force of geographical 
dissemination, thetendency to isolated civic life, and the repugnance 
to any permanent extramural obligations, in every Grecian com- 
munity. But they do not appear to have ever made the attempt. 
Finding Athens exalted by circumstances to empire, and the 
allies degraded into subjects, the Athenian statesmen grasped at 
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the exaltation as a matter of pride as well as profit! Even 
Periklés, the most prudent and far-sighted of them, betrayed no 
consciousness that an empire without the cement of some all- 
pervading interest or attachment, although not practically 
oppressive, must nevertheless have a natural tendency to become 
more and more unpopular, and ultimately to crumble in pieces. 
Such was the course of events which, if the judicious counsels of 
Periklés had been followed, might have been postponed, though 
it could not have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 


Conception alliance, Periklés formally disclaimed it. He 
_Athens, Maintained that Athens owed to her subject allies no 
animperial account of the money received from them, so long as 
city, owing Ἀ 

protection she performed her contract by keeping away the 
Etiad Persian enemy and maintaining the safety of the 
ante figean waters.2 This was, as he represented, the 
their pars, Obligation which Athens had undertaken; and 
Shedience Provided it were faithfully discharged, the allies had 


and tribute. 


no right to ask questions or exercise control. That 


it was faithfully discharged no one could deny. No ship of war 
except from Athens and her allies was ever seen between the 
eastern and western shores of the Aigean. An Athenian fleet 
of sixty triremes was kept on duty in these waters, chiefly 
manned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well from the 
protection afforded to commerce as for keeping the seamen in 
constant pay and training. And such was the effective super- 
intendence maintained, that In the disastrous period preceding 
the thirty years’ truce, when Athens lost Megara and Bmotia, 
and with difficulty recovered Eubcea, none of her numerous 
maritime subjects took the opportunity to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristophanés,* which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and probably 
1s, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute collected 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and probably also for 


_ + Thucyd. ἢ, 68. τῆς δὲ πόλεως ὑμᾶς κ 
εἰκὸς τῷ τιμωμένῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρχειν, ᾧττερ 
ἅπαντες ἀγάλλεσθε, βοηθεῖν, καὶ μὴ φεύ- 
yew τοὺς πόνους, ἢ μηδὲ τὰς τιμὰς διώ- 


εἰν, ᾧσ, 
“Plutarch, Pertkléy, ος 12, 
8 Plutarch, Perilclds, ον iL 
4 Aristophun. Vesp. 707. 
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the years preceding it, is given by Thucydidés at about 600 
talents. Of the sums paid by particular states, however, we have 


little or no information. 


1The island of Kythéra was con- 
quered by the Athenians from Sparta 
in 425 B.c., and the annual tribute 
then imposed upon it was four talents 
(Thucyd. iv. 57). In the Inscription 
No, 148, ap. Boeckh. Corp. Inscr., we 
tind some names enumerated of tribu- 
tary towns with the amount of tribute 
opposite to each, but the stone is too 
much damaged to give us much infor. 
mation. Tyrodiza in Thrace paid 1000 
drachms; some other towns, or junc- 
tions of towns, not clearly discernible, 
are rated at 1000, 2000, 3000 drachms, 
one talent, and even ten talents. This 
inscription must be anterior to 4138.¢., 
when the tribute was converted into a 
five per cent. duty upon imports and 
exports. See Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, and his notes upon the above- 
mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not 
always to rate each tributary city sepa. 
rately, but sometimes to join several 
in one collective rating, probably 
each responsible for the rest. This 
seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some 
of which the rhetor Antipho was em- 
ployed to furnish the speech which the 
complainants pronounced before the 
dikastery: see Antipho ap. Harpokra- 
tién. v. ᾿Απόταξις---Συντελεῖς, It ig 

reatly to be lamented that the ora- 
ions composed by Antipho for the 
Samothracians and Lindians (the latter 
inhabiting one of the three separate 
towns in the island of Rhodes) have 
not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckh 
has published a second edition of his 
Public Economy of the Athenians, 
with valuable additions and enlarge- 
ments. Among the latter areincluded 
several Inscriptions (published also for 
the most part in Rangabée’s Antiquités 
Helléniques) recently found at At ens, 
and illustrating the tribute raised by 
ancient Athens from her subject-allies. 
M. Boeckh has devoted more than half 
his second volume (from p. 369 to p. 
747) to an elaborate commentary for 
the elucidation of these documents. 

Had it been our good fortune to 
recover these inscriptions complete, 
we should have acquired important 
and authentic Information respectin 
the Athenian Tribute-system, Bu 


It was placed under the superinten- 


they are very imperfectly legible, and 
require at every step conjectural resto- 
ration as well as conjectural interpre- 
tation. To extract from them a con- 
sistent idea, of the entire system, M. 
Boeckh has recourse to several hypo- 
theses, which appear to me more in- 
genious than convincing. 

The stones (or at least several among 
them) form a series of records, belong- 
ing to successive years or other periods, 
inscribed by the Thirty Logistze or 
Auditors (Boeckh, p. 584). The point 
of time from which they begin is not 
positively determinable. Rangabé sup- 
poses it to be Olymp. 82. 1 (452 B.c.), 
while Boeckh puts it later—Olymp. 88. 
2, B.C, 447 (pp. 594—-596). They reach 
down, in his opinion, to B.c. 406. 

As to the amount of tribute de- 
manded from or paid by the allies, 
collectively or individually, nothing 
certain appears to me obtainable from 
these Inscriptions, which vary surpris- 
ingly (as Boeckh observes, pp. 615, 626, 
628, 646) in the sums placed opposite 
to the same name. @ learn, how- 
ever, something about the classifica- 
tion of the subject-allies. They were 
distributed under five general heads,— 
1. Karian Tribute; 2. Ionic Tribute ; 
3. Insular Tribute; 4. Hellespontine 
Tribute; 5. Thracian Tribute. Under 
the first head, Karian, we find specified 
62 names of cities; under the second, 
Tonic, 42 names; under the third, Insu- 
lar, 41; under the fourth, Hellespon- 
tine, 60; under the fifth, Thracian, 68. 
The total of these ἯΔΕ the addition of 
four undecipherable names not aggre- 
gated to either class) makes 267 names 
of tributary cities (Boeckh, Ρ' 619). 
Undoubtedly all the names of tribu- 
taries are not here included. Boeckh 
supposes that an approximation to the 
actual total may be made by adding 
one-fifth more, ae in all 834 tribu- 
taries (p. 663). This shows a probable 
minimum, but little more. 

Allusion is made in the Inscriptions 
to certain differences in the mode of as- 
sessment. Some are self-assessed cities 
---πόλεις αὐταὶ φόρον ταξάμεναι ; others 
are cities inscribed by prints indi- 
viduals on the tribute roll, πόλεις as οἱ 
ἰδιῶται ἐνέγραψαν φόρον φέρειν (pp. 613 
—616). These two heads (occurring in 
three different Inscriptions) seem to 
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dence of the Hellenotamiz, originally officers of the confederacy, 
but now removed from Délos to Athens, and acting altogether as 
an Athenian treasury-board. The sum total of the Athenian 
revenue, from all sources, including this tribute, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, is stated by Xenophén at 
1000 talents, Customs, harbour and market dues, receipt from 
the silver-mines at Laurium, rents of public property, fines from 
judicial sentences, a tax per head upon slaves, the annual payment 
made by each metic, &c., may have made up a larger sum than 
400 talents: which sum, added to the 600 talents from tribute, 
would make the total named by Xenophén. But a verse of 
Aristophanés? during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war 
(B.0, 422) gives the general total of that time as “nearly 2000 
talents”: this isin all probability much above the truth, though 
we may reasonably imagine that the amount of tribute-money 
levied upon the allies had been augmented during the interval. 
I think that the alleged duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés, 
which Thucydidés nowhere notices, is not borne out by any good 
evidence, nor can 1 believe that it ever reached the sum of 1200 
talents? Whatever may have been the actual magnitude of the 


point to a date not Jong after the first 
establishment of the tribute. Τὺ 
appears that the Athenian kleruchs or 
outlying citizens wore numbered among 
the tributaries, and were assessed (as 
far as can be made out) at the highest 
rate (p. 631). 

There are a few Inscriptions in 
which the sum placed opposite to the 
name of each city is extremely high ; 
but in general the sum recorded is yo 
small that Boeckh affirms it not to 
represent the wholo tribute assessed, 
but only that small fraction of it (ac- 
cording to him one one-hundred-and- 
twentieth) which was paid over as ἃ 
rye of perquisita to the goddess 
Athéné, His hypothesis on this sub- 
ject rests, in my judgment, upon no good 
proof, nor can 1 think that theso In- 
scriptions at all help us to discover 
the actual aggregate of tribute raised. 
He speaks too emphatically about the 
heavy pressure of it upon the allies. 
Nothing in Thucydidés warrants this 
belief: moreover, we know distinctly 
from him that until the year 413 B.C. 
the total tribute was something not 
so much ag 5 per cent, upon imports 
and exports (Thucyd. vii. 28). uw 


much less it was we do not know; but 
it certainly did not reach that point, 
Mitford seems struck with the light- 
ness of the tax (see a note in this 1118. 
tory, ch. Ixi.) It is possible that the 
very high assessments which appear on 
afew of the stones appended to some 
names of insular tributaries may 
refer to a date later than 413 B.C, 
during the closing years of the war, 
when Athens was struggling under the 
most severe pressure and peril (Boockh, 
p. 547 seq.). F 

1 Xenophon, Anab. vii. 1. 27, οὐ μεῖον 

ιλίων ταλάντων: compare Boeckh, 
mone Kcon. of Athens, b. iii, ch. 7, 

> Ὁ, 
_ 3 Arvistophan. Vesp. 660. 
ἐγγὺς δισχίλια, : 

3 Very excellent writers on Athenian 
antiquity (Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athons, ¢. 15, 19, Ὁ. iii; Schomann, 
Antiq. J. P. Att. sect. Ixxiv.; K. i 
Mermann, Gr. Staatsalterthiimer, sect, 
157: compare, however, a passage in 
Boeckh, ch. 17, p. 421, Eng. Tranal., 
where he seems to be of an opped 
opinion) accept this statement, that 
the tribute Jevied by Athens upun her 
allies was doubled sume years after 
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Athenian budget, however, prior to the Peloponnesian war, we 
know that during the larger part of the administration of Periklés, 
the revenue including tribute was so managed as to leave a large 
annual surplus; insomuch that a treasure of coined money was 


the commeiucement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (at which time it was 600 
talents), and that it came to amount 
to 1200 talents. Nevertheless, I can- 
not follow them, upon evidence no 
stronger than Aischinés (Ε 815. Leg. 6. 
54, Ὁ. 801), Andokidés (De Pace, 6, i, s. 
ὃ), ape Pseudo-Andokidés, cont, Alkib. 
8 


Both Andokidésand Aschinés, who 
seems to copy him, profess to furnish 
a general but brief sketch of Athenian 
history for the century succeeding the 
Persian invasion. But both are so full 
of historical and chronological inac- 
curacies, that we can hardly accept 
their authority, when opposed by any 
negative probabilities, as sufficient for 
an important matter of fact. In a 
note on the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding, I have already touched upon 
their extraordinary looseness of state- 
ment— pointed out by various com- 
mentators, among them particularly 
by τω Fynes Clinton (see above, chap. 
xiv.) 

The assertion that the tribute from 
the Athenian allies was raised to a 
sum of 1200 talents annually, comes to 
us only from these orators as original 
witnesses ; and in them it forms part 
of a tissue of statements alike confused 
and incorrect. But against it we have 
a powerful negative argument — the 
perfect silence of Thucydides. Is it 

ossible that that historian would 

ave omitted all notice of a step so 
very important in its effects, if Athons 
had really adopted it? He mentions 
to us the commutation by Athens of 
the tribute from her allies into a duty 
of 5per cent., payable by them on their 
exports and imports (vil. 28)—this was 
in the nineteenth year of the war—413 
B.C. But anything like the duplication 
of the tribute all at once would have 
altered much more materially the rela- 
tions between Athens and her allies, 
and would have constituted in the 
minds of the latter a substantive griov- 
ance such as to avgravate the motive 
for revolt in a manner which Thucy- 
didés could hardly fail to notice. The 
orator Aischinés refers the augmenta.- 
tion of the tribute, up to 1200 talents, 
to the time succeeding the peace of 


Nikias: M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of 
Athens, b. 111. ch. 15—19, Ὁ. 400—434) 
supposes it to have taken place earlier 
than the representation of the Vespze 
of Arvistophanés, that is, about three 
years before that peace, or 423 B.C. 
But this would have been just before 
the time of the expedition of Brasidas 
into Thrace, and his success in exciting 
revolt among the dependencies of 
Athens. Nowif Athens had doubled 
her tribute upon all the allies, just 
before that expedition, Thucydidés 
could not have omitted to mention it, 
as increasing the chances of success to 
Brasidas, and helping to determine 
the resolutions of the Akanthians and 
others, which were by no means 
adopted unanimously or without hesi- 
tation, to revolt. 

In reference to the Oration to which 
There referas that of Pseudo-Andokidés 
against Alkibiadés, I made some re- 
marks in chapter xxxi. of this History, 
tending to show it to be spurious and 
of a time considerably later than that 
to which it purports to belong. I will 
here add one other remark, which 
appears to me decisive, tending to the 
same conclusion. 

The oration professes to be delivered 
in a contest of ostracism between 
Nikias, Alkibiadés, and the speaker. 
Oue of the three (he says) must 
necessarily be ostracised, and the 
question is to determine which of the 
three: accordingly the speaker dwells 
upon many topics calculated to raise a 
bad impression of Alkibiacdés and a 
favourable impression of himself. 

Among the accusations against 
Alkibiadés, one is, that after having 
recommended in the assembly of the 
people that the inhabitants of Mélos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself 
purchased a Melian woman among the 
captives, and had had a son by her: it 
was criminal (argues the speaker) to 
beget offspring by a woman whose 
relations he had contributed to cause 
to be put to death, and whose city he 
had contributed to ruin (¢. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not here 
touch, any further than to bring ont 
the point of chronology. The speech, 
if delivered at all, must bave been 
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accumulated in the Acropolis during the years preceding the 
Peloponnesian war—which treasure when at its 


Large 

amount ne maximum reached the great sum of 9700 talents 
laid by and = (= £2,230,000), and was still at 6000 talents, after a 
lated by -Setious drain for various purposes, at the moment 
πον . When that war began.’ This system of public economy, 
years pre- constantly laying by a considerable sum year after 
Delonas year, in which Athens stood alone, since none of the 
slan war, 


Peloponnesian states had any public reserve whatever,” 
goes far of itself to vindicate Periklés from the charge of having 
wasted the public money in mischievous distributions for the 
purpose of obtaining popularity; and also to exonerate the 
Athenian Demos from that reproach of a greedy appetite for 
living by the public purse which it is common to advance 
against them. After the death of Kimén, no further expeditions 
were undertaken against the Persians, Even for some years 
before his death, not much appears to have been done. The 


delivered, at the earliest, nearly a 
year after the capture of Mélos by the 
Athenians: it may be of later date, 
but it cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now Mélos surrendered in the winter 
immediately preceding the great expe- 
dition of the Athenians to Sicily in 415 
B.C., Which expedition sailed about 
midsummer (Thucyd. v. 116; vi. 30). 
Nikias and Alkibiadés both went as 
commanders of that expedition: the 
latter was recalled to Athens for trial 
on the charge of impiety about three 
months afterwards, but escaped in 
the way home, was condemned and 
sentenced to banishment in his absence, 
and did not return to Athens until 407 
B.C., long after the death of Nikias, 
who continued in command of tho 
Athenian armament in Sicily, enjoying 
the full esteem of his countrymen, until 
its complete failure and ruin before 
Syracuse, and who perished himself 
afterwards as a Syracusan prisoner. 

Taking these circumstances together, 
it will at once be seen that there never 
can have been any time, ten months or 
more after the capture of Mélos, when 
Nikiag and Alkibiadés cowld have been 
exposed toa vote of ostracism atAthens. 
The thing is absolutely impossible: 
and the oration in which such histori- 
cal and chronological incompatibilities 
are embodied must be spurious; 


furthermore if must have been com- 
posed long after the pretended time of 
delivery, when the chronological series 
of events had been forgotten. 

I may add that the story of this 
duplication of the tribute by Alki- 
biadés is virtually contrary to the 
statement of Plutarch, probably bor- 
rowed from Aischinés, who states that 
the demagogues qradualiy increased. 
(κατὰ μικρόν) the tribute to 1800 talents 
(Plutarch, Aristeid. ον 24), 

1 Thueyd. fi. 18. 

2Thucyd. i. 80. The foresight of 
the Athenian people, in abstaining 
from immediate use of public money 
and laying it up for future wants, 
would be still moro conspicuously 
demonstrated, if the statement of 
Aischinés the orator were true, that 
they got together 7000 talents between 
the peaco of Nikias and the Sicilian 
expedition. MM. Boeckh believes this 
statement, and says: ‘Tt is not impos- 
sible that 1000 talents might have been 
laid by every year, as the amount of 
tribute received was so considerable” 
(Public Economy of Athens, ch, xx. Ὁ. 
446, Ing. Trans.) Ido not believe the 
statement; but M. Boockh and others 
who do, ought in fairness to set it 
against the many remarks which they 
ye in condemnation of the democra- 

cal prodigality. 
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tribute money thus remained unexpended, and kept in reserve, 
as the presidential duties of Athens prescribed, against future 
attack, which might at any time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other sources 
of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute 
received from allies was the largest item in it? And 
altogether the exercise of empire abroad became a 
prominent feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to 
Athenian sentiment, not less than democracy at home. 
Athens was no longer, as she had been once, a single city, with 
Attica for her territory. She was a capital or imperial city—a 
despot city was the expression used by her enemies, and even 
sometimes by her own citizens*—with many dependencies 
attached to her, and bound to follow her orders. Such was 
the manner in which not merely Periklés and the other leading 
statesmen, but even the humblest Athenian citizen, conceived 
the dignity of Athens. The sentiment was one which carried 
with it both personal pride and stimulus to active patriotim. To 


Pride felt by 
Athenian 
citizens in 
the imperial 
power of 
their city. 


establish Athenian interests among the dependent 
territories was one important object in the eyes of 
Periklés. While discouraging all distant? and rash 
enterprises, such as invasion of Egypt or Cyprus, he 
planted out many kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian 


Numerous 
Athenian 
citizens 
planted out 
as kleruchs 
by Periklé~ 
Chersonés 


citizens intermingled with allies, on islands and parts 
of the coast. He conducted 1000 citizens to the Thracian 


1Thucyd. 1. 122-148; ii, 13. The 
πεντηκοστήγ or duty of two per cent. 
upon imports and exports at the 
Peirseus, produced to the state a 
revenue of thirty-six talents in the 
year in which it was farmed by 
Andokidés, somewhere about 400 B.c., 
after the restoration of the democracy 
at Athens from its defeat and subver- 
sion atthe close of the Peloponnesian 
war (Andokidés de Mystertis, c. 23, Ὁ. 
65). This was at a period of depres- 
sion in Athenian affairs, and when 
trade was doubtless not near so good 
as it had been during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must 
have been the most considerable per- 
manent source of Athenian revenue 
next to the tribute ; though we do not 
know what rate of customs-duty was 


imposed at the Peireus during the 
Peloponnesian war. Comparing to- 
gether the two passages of Xenophén 
(Republ. Ath. 1, 17, and Aristophan. 
Vesp. 657), we may suppose that the 
regular and usual rate of duty was one 
per cent. or one éxaroorj—while in 
case of need this may have been 
doubled or tripled—rds πολλὰς éxa- 
τοστάς (see Boeckh, b. 111, ch. 1—4, Ὁ. 
298—318, Eng. Trans.). The amount 
of revenue derived even from this 
source, however, can have borne no 
comparison to the tribute. 


2By Periklés, Thucyd. ii. 63. By 
Kledén, Thucyd. ili. 87, By the envoys 
at Mélos, γ. 89. By Euphemus, vi. 85. 
By the hostile Corinthians, i. 124, as a 
matter of course. 


8 Plutarch, Periklds, ὁ. 20. 
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Chersonese, 500 to Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, 
he further repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from with- 
out, and even undertook the labour of carrying a wall of defence 
across the isthmus which connected the peninsula with Thrace ; 
since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some tine 
before by Kim6n,! had still continued to renew their incursions 
from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the elder 
Miltiadés about eighty years before, there had been in this penin- 
sula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled with 
half-civilized Thracians: the settlers now acquired both greater 
numerical strength and better protection, though it does not 
appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. The 
maritime expeditions of Periklés even extended into the Huxine 
sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sindpé, then governed 
by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a large proportion 
of the citizens were in active discontent. Lamachus was left with 
thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in expelling the despot, who 
was driven into exile along with his friends and party. The 
properties of these exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the 
maintenance of six hundred Athenian citizens, admitted to equal 
fellowship and residence with the Sindpians. We may presume 
that on this occasion Sindpé became a member of the Athenian 
tributary alliance, if it had not been so before; but we do not 
know whether Kotyéra and Trapezus, dependencies of Sindpé 
farther eastward, which the 10,000 Greeks found on their retreat 
fifty years afterwards, existed in the time of Periklés or not, 
Moreover the numerous and well-equipped Athenian fleet under 
the command of Periklés produced an imposing effect upon the 
barbarous princes and tribes along the coast,* contributing cer- 
tainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive procecdings of this sort that many detach- 
Active per ments of Athenian citizens becaine scttled in various 


stilt portions of the maritime empire of the city—~some 
ae rich, investing their property in the islands as more 
Athens secure (from the incontestable superiority of Athens at 
Bus the 868) even than Attica, which since the loss of the 
Algean. Megarid could not be guarded against a Peloponnesian 


1 Plutarch, Kimon, ὁ. 14, 5 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 19, 20. 
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land invasion1—others poor, and hiring themselves out as labour- 
ers.” The islands of Lémnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well as the 
territory of Estiza, on the north of Eubca, were completely 
occupied by Athenian proprietors and citizens: other places were 
partially so oceupied. And it was doubtless advantageous to the 
islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading enter- 
prises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the protection 
of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed regulations 
occasionally for the commerce of her dependent allies, as we see 
by the fact that shortly before the Peloponnesian war she excluded 
the Megarians from all their ports. The commercial relations 
between Peirseus and the Aigean reached their maximum during 
the interval immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. 
These relations were not confined to the country east and north 
of Attica: they reached also the western regions, The most 
important settlements founded by Athens during this period 
were Amphipolis in Thrace and Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in smpnipolis 
437 3.0. It was situated near the river Strymén in Bidet by 
Thrace, on the eastern bank, and at the spot where Athens. 
the Strym6én resumes its river-course after emerging sent out as 
from the lake above. It was originally a township or “st. 
settlement of the Edonian Thracians, called Ennea Hodoi or Nine 
Ways—in a situation doubly valuable, both as being close upon 
the bridge over the Strymén, and as a convenient centre for the 
ship-timber and gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. 
Τῦ was distant about three English miles from the Athenian settle- 
ment of Hion at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuccess- 
ful attempts to form establishments at Ennea Hodoi have already 
been noticed—first that of Histieeus the Milesian, followed up by 
his brother Aristagoras (about 497—496 B.c.), next that of the 
Athenians about 465 Β.σ. under Leagrus and others—on both 
which occasions the intruding settlers had been defeated and ex- 


1 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. 11, 16. τὴν στερήσονται, 
μὲν οὐσίαν τοῖς νήσοις παρατίθενται, Compare also Kenophén (Memora- 
πιστεύοντες τῇ ἀρχῇ τῇ κατὰ θάλασσαν" Dil. ii. 8, 1, and Symposion, iv. 31). 
τὴν δὲ ᾿Αττικὴν γῆν περιορῶσι reu- Ξ2:|860 the case of the free labourer 
νομένην, γιγνώσκοντες ὅτε εἰ αὐτὴν and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
ἐλεήσουσιν, ἁτέρων ἀγαθῶν μειζόνων Huthyphro, c 8, 
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pelled by the native Thracian tribes, though on the second occasion 
the number sent by Athens was not less than 10,000.1 So serious 
a loss deterred the Athenians for a long time from any repetition 
of the attempt. But itis highly probable that individual Athe- 
nian citizens, from EHion and from Thasus, connected themselves 
with powerful Thracian families, and became in this manner 
actively engaged in mining, to their own great profit, as well as 
to the profit of the city collectively, since the property of the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore its 
share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property generally. 
Among such fortunate adventurers we may number the historian 
Thucydidés himself; seemingly descended from Athenian parents 
intermarrying with Thracians, and himself married to a wife 
either Thracian or belonging to a family of Athenian colonists in 
that region, through whom he became possessed of a large property 
in the mines, as well as of great influence in the districts around.’ 
This was one of the various ways in which the collective power 
of Athens enabled her chief citizens to enrich themselves indivi- 
dually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the year 


Situation 437 Bc. appears to have been both numerous and 
ind impor. well-sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and main- 


Amphipolis. tained the valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite 
of those formidable Edonean neighbours who had baffled the two 
preceding attempts. Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged 
for that of Amphipolis—the hill on which the new town was 
situated being bounded on three sides by the river. The settlers 
seem to have been of mixed extraction, comprising no large 
proportion of Athenians. Some were of Chalkidic race, others 
came from Argilus, a Grecian city colonized from Andros, which 
possessed the territory on the western bank of the Strymén 
immediately opposite to Amphipolis,? and which was included 
among the subject allies of Athens. Amphipolis, connected with 


1 Thucyd. i. 100. 

2Thucyd. iv. 105; Marcollinus, Vit. 
Thucyd.c.19. See Roscher, T.eben des 
Thucydidés, ch. i. 4, 2. 96, who gives a 
genealogy of Thucydidés, as far as it 
can be made out with any probability. 
The historian was connected by blood 
with Miltiadés and Kimon, as well as 
with Olorus king of one of the Thra- 


cian tribes, whose danghter Megesipylé 
was wife of Miltiadés the conqueror of 
Marathdn. In this manner therefore 
he belonged to one of the ancient hervic 
families of Athens and even of Greece, 
being un Aakid through Ajax and Phi. 
leus (Marcellin. ὁ, 2). 


ὃ Thucyd. iv. 102; ν᾿ ἃ, 
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the sea by the Strymén and the port of Eion, became the most 
important of all the Athenian dependencies in reference to Thrace 
and Macedonia. 
is τὴν colony οὗ Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum in 

aly, near the site and on the territory of the ancient 

: Foundat 

Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years by the. 
earlier than Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion arthur 


of Thurii, 
of the Thirty years’ truce with Sparta, B.0. 448, Since 5), [8 
‘ : southern 
the destruction of the old Sybaris by the Krotoniates, oes of 
Υ, 


in 509 8.6,, its territory had for the most part remained 
unappropriated, The descendants of the former inhabitants, 
dispersed at Laiis and in other portions of the territory, were nob 
strong enough to establish any new city ; nor did it suit the views 
of the Krotoniates themselves todoso. After an interval of more 
than sixty years, however, during which one unsuccessful attempt 


at occupation had been made by some Thessalian 
settlers, these Sybarites at length prevailed upon the 
Athenians to undertake and protect the re-coloniza- 
tion, the proposition having been made in vain to 
the Spartans. Lampon and Xenokritus, the former a 
prophet and interpreter of oracles, were sent by 
Periklés with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony of 
Thurii, founded under the auspices of Athens. The 
settlers, collected from all parts of Greece, included 
Dorians, Ionians, islanders, Becotians, as well as Athe- 


Conduct of 
the refugee 
inhabitants 
of the 
ruined 
Sybaris— 
their en- 
croach- 
ments in the 
foundation 
of Thurii: 
they are 
expelled, 


‘and Thurii 


recon- 


nians. But the descendants of the ancient Sybarites cae 


procured themselves to be treated as privileged citizens, monopo- 
lizing for themselves the possession of political powers as well as 
the most valuable lands in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; 
while their wives also assumed an offensive pre-eminence over 
the other women of the city in the public religious processions. 
Such spirit of privilege and monopoly appears to have been a 
frequent manifestation among the ancient colonies, and often 
fatal either to their tranquillity or to their growth ; sometimes to 
both. In the case of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the 
democratical Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. 
And we find that after no very long period, the majority of the 
colonists rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, 
either slew or expelled them, and divided the entire territory of 
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the city upon equal principles among the colonists of every 
different race. This revolution enabled them to make peace with 
the Krotoniates, who had probably been unfriendly so long as 
their ancient enemies the Sybarites were masters of the city and 
likely to turn its powers to the purpose of avenging their 
conquered ancestors. And the city from this time forward, 
democratically governed, appears to have flourished steadily 
and without internal dissension for thirty years, until the 
ruinous disasters of the Athenians before Syracuse occasioned 
the overthrow of the Athenian party at Thurii. How miscel- 
laneous the population of Thurii was we may judge from the 
denominations of the ten tribes—such was the number of tribes 
established, after the model of Athens—Arkas, Achais, Eleia, 
Beotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, Ias, Athenais, Eubois, Nesidtis. 
From this mixture of race they could not agree in recognizing or 
honouring an Athenian Cikist, or indeed any Cikist except 
Apollo! The Spartan general Kleandridas, banished a few 
years before for having suffered himself to be bribed by Athens 
along with king Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed 
general of the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war 
was ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city 
of Herakleia half-way between the two, in the fertile territory 
called Siritis.: 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 
the rhetor Lysias and the historian Herodotus were 


Horodotus το ρος ον : 

and Lysias both domiciliated there as citizens. The city was 
ics connected with Athens, yet seemingly only by a 
as citizens feeble tie ; it was nob numbered amung the tributary 
at Thartii. : ς . 

Few | subject allies® From the circumstance, that so small 
Athenians 4 proportion of the settlers at Thurii were native 


thereas § Athenians, we may infer that not many of the latter 
colonists. : saa 

at that time were willing to put themselves go far out 
of connexion with Athens—even though tempted by the prospect 
of lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And Periklés 
was probably anxious that those poor citizens, for whom emigration 


1 Dioddr. xii 35. Thueyd. vi. 14: compare vi, 45, 04s vil, 
2 Dioddr. Ki. 11, 12; Strabo, vi, 204; 84, Lhucydidés does not even mention 
Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 22. Thurii, in his catalogue of the allies of 


8The Athenians pretended to no Athonsatthe beginning of the Pelopon- 
subject allies beyond the Ionian Gulf, nesian war (Thueyd. fi 15), : 
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was desirable, should rather become kleruchs in some of the islands 
or ports of the Aigean, where they would serve (like the colonies 
of Rome) as a sort of garrison for the maintenance of the Athenian 
empire. 

The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war are a period of full mari- 
time empire on the part of Athens—partially indeed resisted, but 
never with success. They are a period of peace with all cities 
extraneous to her own empire, and of splendid decorations to the 
city itself, emanating from the genius of Pheidias and others, in 
sculpture as well as in architecture. 

Since the death of Kimén, Periklés had become, gradually but 
entirely, the first citizen in the commonwealth. His porioa trom 
qualities told for more, the longer they were known, eae hee 
and. even the disastrous reverses which preceded the peace. Her 
Thirty years’ truce had not overthrown him, since he Poltcal 
had protested against that expedition of Tolmidés into weet Re 
Beeotia out of which they first arose. But if the with — 
personal influence of Periklés had increased, the [2ucydidés 
party opposed to him seems also to have become Melésias. 
stronger and better organized than before, and to have acquired 
a leader in many respects more effective than Kimén—Thucydidés 
son of Melésias. The new chief was a near relative of Kimén, but 
of a character and talents more analogous to that of Perikles; a 
statesman and orator rather than a general, though competent to 
both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading man in 
those days was required to be. Under Thucydidés, the political 
and parliamentary opposition against Periklés assumed a constant 
character and organization, such as Kimén with his exclusively 
military aptitudes had never been able to establish. The 
aristocratical party in the commonwealth—the ‘honourable and 
respectable” citizens, as we find them styled, adopting their own 
nomenclature—now imposed upon themselves the obligation of 
undeviating regularity in their attendance on the public assembly, 
sitting together in a particular section so as to be conspicuously 
parted from the Demos. In this manner their applause and 
dissent, their mutual encouragement to each other, their distribu- 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 
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tion of parts to different speakers, was made more conducive to 
the party purposes than it had been before when these distinguished 
persons were intermingled with the mass of citizens.1 Thucydidés 
himself was eminent as a speaker, inferior only to Periklés— 
perhaps hardly inferior even to him. We are told that in reply 
to a question put to him by Archidamus, whether Periklés or he 
were the better wrestler, Thucydidés replied—“ Even when I 
throw him, he denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and 
talks over those who actually saw him fall”.5 

Such an opposition, made to Periklés in all the full licence 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must 


contention have been both efficient and embarrassing. But the 
thetwo pointed severance of the aristocratical chiefs, which 
parties.  Thucydidés son of Melésias introduced, contributed 
ee probably at once to rally the democratical majority 
ditureof round Periklés, and to exasperate the bitterness of 
money for party conflict.’ As far as we can make out the 
ree grounds of the opposition, it turned partly upon the 


pacific policy of Periklés towards the Persians, partly 
upon his expenditure for home ornament. Thucydidés contended 
that Athens was disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having 
drawn the confederate treasure from Délos to her own acropolis, 
under pretence of greater security—and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians,* but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Periklés replied that 
Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration of the 
tribute money, to protect her allies and keep off from them every 


1 Compare the speech of Nikias, in 
reference to the younger citizens and 
partisans of Alkibiadds sitting together 
near the latter in the assembly—ois 
ἐγὼ ὁρῶν νῦν ἐνθάδε τῷ αὐτῷ ἀνδρὶ παρ a 
κελευστοὺς καθημένους φοβοῦ" ~ 
καὶ τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις ἀντιπαρακελεύ 
μὴ καταισχυνθῆναι, εἴ τῷ τις παρακάθηται 
γῶνδε, &c. (Lhucyd. vi. 13.) See also 
Aristophanés, Ekklesiaz. 298 seg., about 
partisans sitting near together. 

2Plutarch, Periklés, ὁ. ἃ, ὅταν 
καταβαλὺ παλαίων, ἐκεῖνος ἀντιλέγω 
οὐ πέπτωκε, νικᾷ, καὶ μεταπείθει. 
ὁρῶντας. 

ὃ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11. ἡ δ᾽ axed 
νων ἄμιλλα καὶ φιλοτιμία τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
βαθντάτην τομὴν τεμοῦσα τῆς πόλεως, 
τὸ μὲν δῆμον, τὸ δ᾽ ὀλίγους ἐποίησα 


καλεῖσθαι. 

ἀ Plutarch, Perikles, ο, 12. διέβαλ- 
λον ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις βοῶντες, ὡς ὃ μὲν 
δῆμος ἀδοξεῖ καὶ κακῶς ἀκούει τὰ κοινὰ 
τῶν “Ἑλλήνων χρήματα πρὺς αὐτὸν ἐκ Ax 
λον μεταγαγὼν, ἢ δ᾽ ἔνεστιν αὐτῷ πρὸς 
TOUS ἐγκαλοῦντας εὐπρεπεστάτη τῶν πρὸ" 
βάσεων. δείσαντα τοὺς βαρβάρους ἀκεῖθ 

καὶ φυλάττειν ἂν ὑχυρῷ 
κοινὰ, ταύτην ἀνήρηκε Τερικλῆς, ὅτο, 

Compare the speech of the Lesbians, 
and their complaints against Athens, 
at the moment of thoir revolt in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
(Lhucyd. iii, 10); where a similar ac- 
cusition is brought forward—cemred} δὰ 
ἑωρῶμεν αὐτοὺς (the Athenians) τὴν μὲν 
τοῦ Μηδοῦ ἐχθρὰν ἀνιόντας, τὴν δὲ τῶν 
ξυμμάχων δούλωσιν ἐπαγομένους, ἄο, 
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foreign enemy—that she had accomplished this object completely 
αὖ the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee the 
like security for the future—that under such circumstances, she 
owed no account to her allies of the expenditure of the surplus, 
but was at liberty to employ it for purposes useful and honourable 
to the city. In this point of view it was an object of great public 
importance to render Athens imposing in the eyes both of the 
allies and of Hellas generally, by improved fortifications, — 
by accumulated embellishment, sculptural and architectural, 
and by religious festivals, frequent, splendid, musical, and 
poetical. 

Such was the answer made by Periklés in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydidés. perence of 
And considering the grounds of the debate on both Periklés 
sides, the answer was perfectly satisfactory. Forwhen good | 
we look at the very large sum which Periklés continu- *8ya8¢i"° 
ally kept in reserve in the treasury, no one could Tivals. 
reasonably complain that his expenditure for ornamental purposes 
was carried so far as to encroach upon the exigencies of defence. 
What Thucydidés and his partisans appear to have urged was 
that this common fund should still continue to be spent in 
aggressive warfare against the Persian king, in Egypt and else- 
where—comformably to the projects pursued by Kimén during 
his life? But Periklés was right in contending that such outlay 
would have been simply wasteful ; of no use either to Athens or 
her allies, though risking all the chances of distant defeat, such as 
had been experienced a few years before in Egypt. The Persian 
force was already kept away both from the waters of the Hgean 
and the coast of Asia either by the stipulations of the treaty of 
Kallias, or (if that treaty be supposed apocryphal) by a conduct 
practically the same as those stipulations would have enforced. 
The allzes indeed might have had some ground of complaint 
against Periklés, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
required from them, seeing that it was more than suflicient for 
the legitimate purposes of the confederacy,—or for not having 
collected their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But we 
do not find that this was the argument adopted by Thucydidé 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢, 20, 
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and his party ; nor was it calculated to find favour either with 
aristocrats ov democrats in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens—an injustice common to 
Parhe both the parties in that city, not less to Kimén than 
lenic to Periklés—in acting as despot instead of chief, and 
cee in discontinuing all appeal to the active and hearty 
of Periklés. concurrence of her numerous allies—we shall find that 
the schemes of Periklés were nevertheless eminently Pan-hellenie. 
In strengthening and ornamenting Athens, in developing the full 
activity of her citizens, in providing temples, religions offerings, 
works of art, solemn festivals, all of surpassing attraction, he 
intended to exalt her into something greater than an imperial 
city with numerous dependent allies. He wished to make her 
the centre of Grecian feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, 
and the type of strong democratical patriotism, combined with 
full liberty of individual taste and aspiration. He wished not 
merely to retain the adherence of the subject states, but to attract 
the admiration and spontaneous deference of independent neigh- 
bours, so as to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much 
beyond the range of her direct power. And he succeeded in 
elevating the city to a visible gran‘leur,! which made her appear 
even much stronger that she really was, and which had the 
further effect of softening to the minds of her subjects the 
humiliating sense of obedience; while it served as a normal 
school, open to strangers from all quarters, of energetic action 
even under full licence of criticism—of elegant pursuits economi- 
cally followed—and of a love for knowledge without enervation 
of character. Such were the views of Periklés in regard to his 
country, during the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war. 
We find them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration pro- 
nounced in the first year of that war—an exposition for ever 
memorable of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, 
as conceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydidés and 
his party to this projected expenditure—so violent and pointed 
did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become—that the 
dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal which 


4 Thueyd. 1. 10, 
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the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two opposite 


and nearly equal party-leaders—a vote of ostracism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostra- 
cism we are not informed; but we see clearly that 
the general position was such as the ostracism was in- 
tended to meet. Probably the vote was proposed by 
the party of Thucydidés, in order to procure the 
banishment of Periklés, the more powerful person of 
the two and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. 


Bitter 
contention 
of parties at 
Athens— 
vote of 
ostracism 
—Thucy- 
didés i- 
ostracise 
about 
448 B.C. 


The challenge was accepted by Periklés and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority 
condemned Thucydidés to ostracism.! And it seems that the 
majority must have been very decisive, for the party of Thucy- 
didés was completely broken by it. We hear of no other single 
individual equally formidable, as a leader of opposition, through- 


out all the remaining life of Periklés, 


The ostracism of Thucydidés apparently took place about two 


years? after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce 
(448—442 B.0.), and it is to the period immediately 
following that the great Periklean works belong. 
The southern wall of the acropolis had been built out 
of the spoils brought by Kim6én from his Persian 
expeditions ; but the third of the long walls connecting 
Athens with the harbour was the proposition of 


New works 
undertaken 
at Athen 
Third 
Wall, | 
Docks in 
Peirsus— 
which is 
newly laid 
out as ὃ 
town, by the 


Periklés, at what precise time we do not know. The retutect 


long walls originally completed (not long after the damus. 

battle of Tanagra, as has already been stated) were two, one from 
Athens to Peireus, another from Athens to Phalérum: the space 
between them was broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the 
communication with Peireeus would be interrupted. Accordingly 
Periklés now induced the people to construct a third or inter- 
mediate wall, running parallel with the first wall to Peireus, and 
Within a short distance’ (seemingly near one furlong) from it; so 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c.11—14. τέλος 
δὲ πρὸς τὸν Θουκυδίδην εἰς ἀγῶ να περὶ 
τοῦ ὀστράκον καταστὰς καὶ διακινδυ- 
νεύσᾳας, ἐκεῖνον μὲν ἐξέβαλε, κατέλυσε 
δὲ τὴν ἀντιτεταγμένην ἑταιρείαν, See, 
reference to the principle of the ostra- 
cism, a remarkable incident at Mag- 
nesia, betwoon two political rivals, 


Krétinés and Hermeias: also the just 

reflections of Montesquieu, Esprit des 

Loix, xxvi. ὁ. 17; xxix. ὁ, 7. 
2Plutarch, Periklés, c 16: the 


in indication of time however is vague. 


3 Plato, Gorvias, Ὁ. 455, with Scholia; 
Plutarch, Periklés, ¢.18; Forchhammer, 
Topographie von Athen, in Kieler Philo- 
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that the communication between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to have 
got within the Phaléric wall. It was seemingly about this time, 
too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peirzeus, alleged by 
Isokratés to have cost 1000 talents, were constructed 1 while the 
town itself of Peirzeus was laid out anew with straight streets 
intersecting at right angles. Apparently this was something new 
in Greece—the towns generally, and Athens itself in particular, 
having been built without any symmetry, or width, or continuity 
of streets.2 Hippodamus the Milesian, a man of considerable 
attainments in the physical philosophy of the age, derived much 
renown as the earliest town architect, for having laid out the 
Peireus on a regular plan. The market-place, or one of them at 
least, permanently bore his name—the Hippodamian agora’ At 
a time whenso many great architects were displaying their genius 
in the construction of temples, we are not surprised to hear that 
the structure of towns began to be regularized also. Moreover we 
are told that the new colonial town of Thurii, to which Hippo- 
damus went as a settler, was also constructed in the same syste- 
inatic form as to straight and wide streets.‘ 

The new scheme upon which the Peirceus was laid out was not 
without its value as one visible proof of the naval 


Partéaon, grandeur of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and 
Other | ov theacropolis formed the real glory of the Periklean 
cemmpies. age. A new theatre, termed the Odeon, was con- 
Athéné. structed for musical and poetical representations at 


the great Panathenaic solemnity. Next, the splendid temple of 
Athéné, called the Parthenon, with all its masterpieces of decora- 
tive sculpture, friezes, and relicis: lastly, the costly portals 
erected to adorn the entrance of the acropolis, on the western side 
of the hill, through which the solemn processions on festival days 
were conducted. It appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon 


logische Studien, Ὁ. 279—282, See the 
map of Athens and its environs, ch. 


xlv, 

1 Tsokratés, Orat, vii. ; Areopagit. Ὁ. 

» Ὁ. 27. 

“See Dikearchus, Vit. Gracim, 
Fragm. ed. Fuhr. Ὁ. 140: compare the 
description of Platea in Thucyididés, 


li. 8. 
All the older towns now existing in 


the Grecian islands are put together in 
this sume manner—narrow, muddy, 
crooked ways—fow regular continuous 
lines of houses: seo Ross, Reisen in 
don Griechischen Inseln, Lettor xxvii. 
vol. if. p. 20. 

$ Aristotle, Politic. if. 6, 1; Xeno- 
phon, Uellen, ii. 4, 1: Harpokratién, y, 
᾿ἱπποδάμεια. 


4Dioddér. xii. 9. 
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were both finished between 445 and 487 B.c.: the Propylaa some- 
what later, between 437 and 481 B.c., in which latter year the 
Peloponnesian war began.! Progress was also made in restoring 
or re-constructing the Erechtheion, or ancient temple of Athéné 
Polias, the patron goddess of the city, which had been burnt in 
the invasion of Xerxés. But the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war seems to have prevented the completion of this, as well 
as of the great temple of Démétér at Eleusis, for the celebration 
of the Eleusinian mysteries—that of Athéné at Sunium, and that 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture leas memorable 
than the architecture. Three statues of Athéné, all by the hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the acropolis—one colossal, 47 feet high, of 
ivory, in the Parthenon’—a second, of bronze, called the Lemnian 
Athéné—a third, of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, called 
Athéné Promachos, placed between the Propylea and the 
Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even to the navigator 
approaching Peireens by sea. 

It is not of course to Periklés that the renown of these splendid 
productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors spustrions 
and architects, by whom they were conceived and artists and 
executed, belonged to that same period of expanding arenes, 
and stimulating Athenian democracy, which likewise Et 
called forth creative genius in oratory, in dramatic 
poetry, and in philosophical speculation. One man especially, of 
immortal name,—Pheidias,—born a little before the battle of 
Marathén, was the original mind in whom the sublime ideal 
conceptions of genuine art appear to have disengaged themselves 
from that stiffness of execution and adherence to a consecrated 
type which marked the efforts of his predecessors.? He was the 
creat director and superintendent of all those decorative additions, 
whereby Periklés imparted to Athens a majesty such as had never 
before belonged to any Grecian city. The architects of the Par- 
thenon and the other buildings—Iktinus, Kallikratés, Korosbus, 
Mnesiklés, and others—worked under his instructions; and he 


1Leake, Topography of Athens, Athéné, by the hand of Pheldias—four 
App. ii. and iii. Ὁ. 828—836, 2nd edit. in the acropolis of Athens. 

“Seo Leake, Topography of Athens, 8 Plutarch, Periklés, ὁ. 18—~15 ; O. 
2nd ed. p. 111, Germ. Transl. O, Miller Miiller, De Phidis Vita, Ὁ. 384—60 5 
(Do Phidio Vita, P: 18) mentions no also his work, Archiologie der Kunst, 
less than eight celebrated statues of sect. 108—118. 
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had besides a school of pupils and snbordinates to whom the 
mechanical part of his labours was confided. With all the great. 
contributions which Pheidias made to the grandeur of Athens, his 
last and greatest achievement was far away from Athens—the 
colossal statue of Zeus, in the great temple of Olympia, executed 
in the years immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. This 
stupendous work was sixty feet high, ofivory and gold, embodying 
in visible majesty some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian 
poetry and religion. Its effect upon the minds of all beholders, 
for many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred or 
profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of art 
mores only as they bear upon Athenians and Grecian history, 
these crea- they are phenomena of extraordinary importance. 
tions of When we learn the profound impression which they 
architec- produced upon Grecian spectators of a later age, we 


ture upon . β 
the minds may judge how immense was the effect upon that 


~““untem- generation which saw them both begun and finished. 

In the year 480 8.0.) Athens had been ruined by the 
occupation of Xerxés. Since that period, the Greeks had seen, 
first, the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an enlarged scale 
—next, the addition of Peireeus with its docks and magazines— 
thirdly, the junction of the two by the long walls, thus 
including the most numerous concentrated population, wealth, 
arms, ships, &., in Greece’—lastly the rapid creation of so many 
new miracles of art—the sculptures of Pheidias as well as the 
paintings of the Thasian painter Polygndtus, in the temple of 
Théseus, and in the portico called Peekilé. Plutarch observes ° 
that the celerity with which the works were completed was the 
most remarkable circumstance connected with them; and so it 
probably might be, in respect to the clfect upon the contemporary 
Greeks. The gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her 
maritime empire were now immediately succeeded Ly ἃ series of 
works which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 


1 Thueyd. i. 80. καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅἄπα- καὶ ὄχλῳ ὅσος οὐκ ἐν ἄλλῳ ἐνί ye χωρίῳ 
σιν» ἄριστα ἐξήρτυνται, πλούτῳ τὲ ἰδίῳ καὶ ‘KAAnrind corer, ἄ, 
δημοσίῳ καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ ἵπποις καὶ ὅπλοις, 3 Plutarch, Por ikl, ο. 13, 
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especiaily put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta.? 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have been 
borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the acropolis, 
as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in. If we may 
trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it 
cannot have been much less than 8000 talents in the aggregate 
(about £690,000).2 The expenditure of so large a sum was of 
course ἃ souree of great private gain to contractors, tradesmen, 
merchants, artizans of various descriptions, ὅθ.) concerned in it. 
In one way or another, it distributed itself over a large portion 
of the whole city. And it appears that the materials employed 
for much of the work were designedly of the most costly descrip- 
tion, as being most consistent with the reverence due to the gods. 
Marble was rejected as too common for the statue of Athéné, and 
ivory employed in its place? Even the gold with which it was 
surrounded weighed not less than forty talents* A large 
expenditure for such purposes, considered as pious towards the 
gods, was at the same time imposing in reference to Grecian 
feeling, which regarded with admiration every variety of public 
show and magnificence, and repaid with grateful deference the 
rich men who indulged in it. Periklés knew well that the 
visible splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, 
would cause her great power to appear greater still, and would 
thus procure for her a real, though unacknowledged, influence— 
perhaps even an ascendency—over all cities of the Grecian name. 
And it is certain that even among those who most hated and 
feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, there 
prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary deference. 

A step taken by Periklés, apparently not long after the 
commencement of the Thirty years’ truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected it 


1 Thucyd. 1. 10. 

2See Leake, To}, -.-. -. ., 
Append. iii. Ὁ, 329, 2nd ed. Germ, 
Transl. Colonel Leake, with much 
justice, contends that the amount of 
2012 talents, stated by Harpokratién 
out of Philochorus as the cost of the 
Propylea wone, must be greatly ex- 
aggerated. Mr, Wilkins (Atheniensia, 
. 84 expresses the same opinion ; 
romarking that the transport of marble 


from Pentclikus to Athens is easy, and 
on a descending road. ; 

Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Cicer. de 
Officiis, ii, 17) blamed Periklés for 
the large sum expended upon the 
Propylea. It isnot wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been 
led to rate the cost of them at 2012 
talents. 

3 Valor. Maxim. i. 7, ἃ. 

4 Thueyd, ii. 13. 
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with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece generally. 
He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to every 


Perikles t0 city of the Greek name, great and small, inviting 
ἀν κε “each to appoint deputies for a congress to be held at 
cusress@’ Athens, Three points were to be discussed in this 
deputies intended congress, 1. The restitution of those temples 
the Gre- | Which had been burnt by the Persian invaders. 2. 
cian states. The fulfilment’ of such vows as on that occasion 


had been made to the gods. 3. The safety of the sea and of 
maritime commerce for all. 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the 
convocation of this congress at Athens—a Pan-hellenic congress 
for Pan-hellenic purposes. But those who were sent to Bozotia 
and Peloponnésus completely failed in their object, from the 
jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the 
resb we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to 
frustrate the whole scheme. It is to be remarked that the 
dependent allies of Athens appear to have been summoned just 
as mauch as the cities perfectly autonomous ; so that their 
tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade them. 
We may sincerely regret that such congress did not take effect, 
as it might have opened some new possibilities of converging 
tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of the Greek 
name—a comprehensive benefit not likely to be entertained at 
Sparta even as a project, but which might perhaps have been 
realized under Athens, and seems in this case to have been 
sincerely aimed at by Periklés. The events of the Peloponnesian 
war, however, extinguished all hopes of any such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by no 
means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth year of 
that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos, 


1 Plutarch, Periklés,¢.17. Plutarch 
gives no precise date, and Ὁ, Miiller 
(De Vhidie Vita, Ὁ. 9) places these 
steps, for convocation of a congress, 
before the first war between Sparta 
and Athens and the battle of Tanagra 
i.e before 480 B.C. But this date 
seems to me improbable: Thébes was 
not yet renovated in power, nor had 


Bootia as yet recovered from the fruity 
of her allianee with the Persians; 
moreover, neither Athens nor Poeriklés 
himself scems to have been at that 
time in a situation to conceive so large 
a project, which suits in every respect 
much bettor for the later period, after 
the Thirty years’ truce, bus before the 
Peloponnesian war, 
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That island appears to have been the most powerful of all the 
allies of Athens.’ It surpassed even Chios or Lesbos, » ¢ 440, 
standing on the same footing as these two: that is, Revolt of 
paying no tribute-money—a privilege when compared oe he 
with the body of the allies—but furnishing ships and ™®* 
men when called upon, and retaining, subject to this condition, 
its complete autonomy, its oligarchical government, its fortifica- 
tions, and its military force. Like most of the other islands near 
the coast, Samos possessed a portion of territory on the Asiatic 
mainland, between which and the territory of Milétus lay the 
small town of Priéné, one of the twelve original members 
contributing to the Pan-Ionic solemnity. Respecting the 
possession of this town of Priéné, a war broke out between the 
Samians and Milesians, in the sixth year of the Thirty years’ 
truce (B.0. 440—-439). Whether the town had before been 
independent, we do not know, but in this war the Milesians were 
worsted, and it fell into the hands of the Samians. The 
defeated Milesians, enrolled as they were among the tributary 
allies of Athens, complained to her of the conduct of the Samians, 
and their complaint was seconded by a party in Samos itself, 
opposed to the oligarchy and its proceedings, The Athenians 
required the two disputing cities to bring the matter before 
discussion and award at Athens. But the Samians refused to 
comply :* whereupon an armament of forty ships was despatched 
from Athens to the island, and established in it a democratical 
government ; leaving in it a garrison and carrying away to 
Lémnos fifty men and as many boys from the principal oligar- 
chical families, to serve as hostages. Of these families, 
however, a certain number retired to the mainland, where 
they entered into negotiations with Pissuthnes, the satrap of 
Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. Obtaining from him 


1Thucyd. i.116; viii. 76; Plutarch, of Milétus. Nor is it at all more 


Periklés, c. 28. ; 

2 Thuceyd. 1.115 ; Plutarch, Periklés, 
c. 25. Most of the statements which 
appear in this chapter of Plutarch (over 
and above the concise narrative of 
Thucydidés) appear to be borrowed 
from exaggerated party stories of the 
day. We need make no remark upon 
the story, that Periklés was induced to 
take the side of Milétus against Samos 
by the fact that Aspasia was a native 


credible, that the satrap Pissuthnes, 
from good-will towards Samos, offered 
Periklés 10,000 golden staters as an 
inducement to spare the island. It 
may perhaps be true, however, that the 
Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy 
men whose children were likely to be 
taken as hostages, tried the effect of 
large bribes upon the mind of Periklés 
to prevail upon him not to alter the 
government. 
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seven hundred mercenary troops, and passing over in the night 
to the island, by previous concert with the oligarchical party, 
they overcame the Samian democracy as well as the Athenian 
garrison, who were sent over as prisoners to Pissuthnes. They 
were further lucky enough to succeed in stealing away from 
Lémnos their own recently deposited hostages, and they then 
proclaimed open revolt against Athens, in which Byzantium also 
joined. It seems remarkable, that though by such a proceeding 
they would of course draw upon themselves the full strength of 
Athens, yet their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities 
against Milétus,’ whither they sailed with a powerful force of 
seventy ships, twenty of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet of 
Athenian sixty triremes—probably all that were in complete 
ara readiness—was despatched to Samos underten generals, 
or two of whom were Periklés himself and the poet 
Periklés,  Sophoklés,? both seemingly included among the ten 
νόσῳ ordinary Stratégi of the year. But it was necessary 
dian, &c. to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in summoning 
contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands Sophoklés 
went in person ;° partly in keeping watch off the coast of Karia 
for the arrival of the Pheenician fleet, which report stated to be 
approaching ; so that Periklés had only forty-four ships remain- 
ing in his squadron. Yet he did not hesitate to attack the Samian 
fleet of seventy ships on his way hack from Milétus, near the 
island of Tragia, and was victorious in the action. Presently he 
was reinforced by forty ships from Athens and by twenty-five 
from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be able to disembark at Samos, 
where he overcame the Samian land force and blocked up the 
harbour with a portion of his fleet, surrounding the city on the 
land-side with a triple wall. Meanwhile the Samians bad sent 
Stesagoras with five ships to press the coming of the Phanician 


1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115. pleasing and graceful In society, but 

3 Strabo, xiv. p. 688; Schol. Arf- noway distinguished for active capa. 
stoidés, ὑ. til. p. 485, Dindorf, city. Sophoklés was at this time mn 

3See the interesting particulars peculiar favour, from the success of 
recounted respecting Sophoklds by the his tragedy Antigond the year before. 
Chian poet én, who met and conversed See the chronolagy of these events 
with him durmg the course of this discussed and elte:dated in Boeckh’s 
expedition (Athenwus, xifi. p. 603), preliminary Dissertation to the Anti 
He represents the poetas uncommonly ond, ¢. 6—. 
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fleet, and the report of their approach became again so prevalent 
that Periklés felt obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 125) 
to watch for them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where he 
cruised for about fourteen days, The Phenician fleet? never 
came in sight, though Diodérus affirms that it was actually on its 
voyage. Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the 
Samians to have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the Athenian 
allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the convention 
of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to send a fleet 
westward of the Chelidonian promontory. The departure of 
Periklés, however, so much weakened the Athenian fleet off Samos, 
that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their harbour 
in an opportune moment, at the instigation and under 
the command of one of their most eminent citizens, 
the philosopher Melissus, surprised and disabled the 
blockading squadron, and even gained a victory over 
the remaining fleet before the ships could be fairly 
got clear of the land.2 For fourteen days they re- 
mained masters of the sea, carrying in and out all that 
they thought proper. It was not until the return of Periklés 
that they were again blockaded. Reinforcements however were 
now multiplied to the investing squadron—from Athens, forty 
ships under Thucydidés,’ Agnon, and Phormién, and twenty 


Doubtful 
and pro- 
longed co 
test—grea 
power of 
Samos—it 
is at last re- 
conquered 
disarmed, 


and 
dismantled. 


1 Diodér. xi. 27. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 26. Plutarch 
seems to have had before him ac- 
counts respecting this Samian cam- 
paiga not only from Ephorus, Stesim. 

rotus, and Duris, but also from Aris- 


the regular time—a supposition, in- 
deed, no way inadmissible in itself, 
bat which there is nothing else to 
countenance. The author of the Life 
of el pacha as well as most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion, 


totle; and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from 
Thucydidés, that he affirmed Melissus 
the Samian general to have been vic- 
torious over Periklés himself, which is 
not to be reconciled with the narrative 
of Thucydidés, ΜᾺ 

The Samian historian Duris, living 
about a century after this siege, seems 
to have introduced many falsehoods 
respecting the cruelties of Athens. See 
Plutarch, .¢. ; 

3 It appears very improbable that 
this Thucydidés can be the historian 
himself, If it be Thucydidés son of 
Meldisias, we must suppose him to have 
been restored from ostracism before 


On the other hand, it may have been 
a third person named Thucydidés; for 
the name seems to have been common, 
as we might guess from the two words 
of which it is compounded. We finda 
third Thucydidés mentioned viii. 92—a 
native of Pharsalus; and the biogra- 
pher Marcellinus seems to have read 
of many persons 80 called (Θουκύδιδαι 
πολλοί, Ὁ. 16, ed. Arnold). The sub- 
sequent history of Thucydidés son of 
Melésias is involved in complete obscr- 
rity. We do not know the incident to 
which the remarkable passage in Aris- 
tophanés (Acharn. 703) alludes—com- 
pare Vespx, 946; nor ean we confirm 
the statement which the Scholiast 


“80 
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under Tlepolemus and Antiklés, besides thirty from Chios and 
Lesbos—making altogether near two hundred sail. Against this 
overwhelming force Melissus and the Samians made an unavailing 
attempt at resistance, but were presently quite blocked up, and 
remained so for nearly nine months, until they could hold ont no 
longer, They then capitulated, being compelled to raze their 
fortifications, to surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages 
for their future conduct, and to make good by stated instalments 
the whole expense of the enterprise, said to have reached 1000 
talents. The Byzantines too made their submission at the same 
time. 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this revolt, 
as illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian 


oie ἘΠῚ empire. First, that the whole force of Athens, together 
cxcen’” with the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was 
Byzantium, necessary in order to crush it, so that Byzantium, 
at the | which joined in the revolt, seems to have been lett 
same time. 


unassailed. Now it is remarkable that none of the 
dependent allies near Byzantium or anywhere else availed them- 
selves of so favourable an opportunity to revolt also: a fact which 
seems plainly to imply that there was little positive discontent 
then prevalent among them. Had the revolt spread to other 
eities, probably Pissuthnes might have realized his promise of 
bringing up the Phoenician fleet, which would have been a serious 
calamity for the Augean Greeks, and was only kept off by the 
unbroken maintenance of the Athenian empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to 
Pissuthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies; among whom at 
a special meeting the question of compliance or refusal was for- 
mally debated, Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ truce then 
subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which had 
been noway violated by Athens—many of the allies of Sparta 


cites from Idomeneus to the effect that 


Thucydidés was banished and tled to 
Artaxerxes; see Bergk, Reliq. Com. 
Att. Ῥ. Gl. 
1Vhucyd, i. 117; Dioddr. xii, 27, 
28; Isokratés, De Permutat. Or. xv. 
Δαν 118; Corn, Nep., Vit. ‘imoth. 
6, 1. 
The assertion of UE BOrUE (see Dio- 
dérus, xii. 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, 


ed. Marx, with the note of Marx) that 
Veriklés employed battering machines 
agninst the town, under the manage- 
ment of the Klazomenian Artemon, 
wis called in question by ierakleides 
Ponticus, on the ground that Artemon 
was ἃ, contemporary of Anakreon, near 
a century before; and ‘Lhacydidés 
represents Periklds to have captured 
the town altogether by blockade. 
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voted for assisting the Samians. What part Sparta herself took, 
we do not know; but the Corinthians were the main Avplicati 

: pplication 
and decided advocates for the negative. They notonly of the 
contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance 
with the Samian request, but also recognized the right 9028s 
of each confederacy to punishits own recusant members, is refused 
And this was the decision ultimately adopted, for which ee the 
the Corinthians afterwards took credit in the eyes of Commtbians 
Athens, as its chief authors. Certainly, if the contrary policy 
had been pursued, the Athenian empire might have been in great 
danger—the Phoenician fleet would probably have been brought 
in also—and the future course of events greatly altered. 

Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 
almost as a matter of certainty that the Athenians government 
would renew the democratical government which parry 
they had set up just before the revolt. Yet if they reconquest 
did so, it must have been again overthrown, without Whethen the 
any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens, For Athenians | 
we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven democracy 
years afterwards, the latter division of the Pelopon- cane 
nesian war, in 412 3.0, and it then appears with an established. 
established oligarchical government of Geomori or landed pro- 
prietors, against which the people make a successful rising during 
the course of that year? As Samos remained, during the interval 
between 439 8.0. and 412 B.c., unfortified, deprived of its fleet, 
and enrolled among the tribute-paying allies of Athens, and as 
it nevertheless either retained, or acquired, its oligarchical 
government, so we may conclude that Athens cannot have 
systematically interfered to democratize by violence the subject- 
allies, in cases where the natural tendency of parties ran towards 
oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the time of its revolt 
(hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm this conclusion.’ 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, Periklés 
was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the citizens 
slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn and publi¢ 
obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called Kerameikus. 
This custom appears to have been introduced shortly after the 


1 Thueyd. 1, 40, 41. 3 Compare Wachsmuth, Mellenische 
2 ‘Thuexd, viii. 21. Alterthumskunde, sect. 58, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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Persian war,’ and would doubtless contribute to stimulate the 


Funeral patriotism of the citizens, especially when the speaker 
oration aq elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 

y Periklés dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Periklés. 
Kupenian He was twice public funeral orator by the choice of the 
au ine Citizens: once after the Samian success, and a second 
Samianwar. time in the first year of the Peloponnesian war. His 


discourse on the first occasion has not reached us,? but the 
second has been fortunately preserved (in substance at least) by 
Thucydidés, who also briefly describes the funeral ceremony— 
doubtless the same on all occasions. The bones of the deceased 
warriors were exposed in tents three days before the ceremony, 
in order that the relatives of each might have the opportunity of 
bringing offerings. They were then placed in coffins of cypress 
and carried forth on carts to the public burial-place at the 
Kerameikus ; one coffin for each of the ten tribes, and one empty 
couch, formally laid out, to represent those warriors whose bones 
had not been discovered or collected. The female relatives of 
each followed the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a 
numerous procession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as 
the bones had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished 
citizen, specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an elevated 
stage and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. 
Such was the effect produced by that of Periklés after the Samian 
expedition, that when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete.® 
Only Elpiniké, sister of the deceased Kimén, reminded him that 


1 See Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
ne ' προς xi. 88 ; Dionys. Hal. A. 

Vv 


Periklés, in the funeral oration pre- 
served by Thucydidés (ii. 85—40), begins 
by saying—ot μὲν πολλοὶ τῶν ἐνθάδε 
εἰρηκότων ἤδη ἐπαινοῦσι τὸν προ- 
σθέντα τῷ νόμῳ τὸν λόγον τόνδε, ἄτα, 

The Scholiast and other commen- 
tators (K. F. Webor and Westermann 
among the number) make various 


Kimén; Westermann on Aristeidds ; 
another commentator on Themistoklds. 
But we may reasonably doubt whether 
any one very celebrated man is speci- 
ally indicated by the words τὸν mpoc- 
θέντα, To commend the introducer 
of the practice is nothing more than a 
phrase for commending the practice 
Liself. 

2 Some fragments of it seem to have 
been preserved in the time of Aristotle : 
see his treatise de Rhetoricé, ἃν 7; 111. 


1egses as to what celebrated man is 10, 3 


ere designated as the introducer of 
the custom of a funeral harangne. The 
Scholiast says Solon; Weber fixes on 


ὁ Gompare the enthusiastic demon- 
strations which welcomed Brasgidas at 
Ski6né (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as gained 
over Persiaus and Pheenicians, and not over Greeks and kingmen. 
And the contemporary poet In, the friend of Kimédn, reported 
what he thought an unseemly boast of Perikl&s—to the effect 
that Agamemnén had spent ten years in taking a foreign city, 
while he in nine months had reduced the first and most 
powerful of all the Ionic communities But if we possessed the 
actual speech pronounced, we should probably find that he 
assigned all the honour of the exploit to Athens and her citizens 
generally, placing their achievement in favourable comparison with 
that of Agamemnén and his host—not himself with Agamemnén. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no doubt 


that the result of the Samian war not only rescued 


Position 
the Athenian empire from great peril,? but rendered aa 
it stronger than ever; while the foundation of empire— 
Amphipolis, which was effected two years afterwards, "ypton οἱ 
strengthened it still further. Nor do we hear, during Ber subj ρος 
the ensuing few years, of any further tendencies to feelings 
disaffection among its members, until the period fenomily 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. The were those 
feeling common among them towards Athens seems ence and 
to have been neither attachment nor hatred, but cence, not 

or Hatred, 


simple indifference and acquiescence in her supremacy. 
Such amount of positive discontent as really existed among them 
arose, not from actual hardships suffered, but from the general 
political instinct of the Greek mind—desire of separate autonomy, 
which manifested itself in each city, through the oligarchical party, 
whose power was kept down by Athens, and was stimulated by 
the sentiment communicated from the Grecian communities 
Without the Athenian empire. According to that sentiment, 
the condition of a subject ally of Athens was treated as one of 
degradation and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of 
Athens became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these 
latter gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 
so as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject-allies 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 28; Thucyd. xvi. Ὁ. 493, ed. Meineke), attests the 
ii. 84. anxiety at Athens about the Samian 
; ah war, and the great joy when the island 

2 A short fragment remaining from was reconquered: compare Aristophan. 
the comic poet Hupolis (Κόλακες, Fr. Vesp. 288. 
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of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery of the sea, 
and every sort of superiority requisite for holding empire over 
islands, Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to in her subjects, 
calculated to render her empire popular, except that of common 
democracy, which seems at first to have acted without any care 
on her part to encourage it, until the progress of the Peloponnesian 
war made such encouragement a part of her policy. And even 
had she tried to keep up in the allies the feeling of a common 
interest and the attachment to a permanent confederacy, the 
instinct of political separation would probably have bafiled all 
her efforts. But she took no such pains, With the usual 
morality that grows up in the minds of the actual possessors of 
power, she conceived herself entitled to exact obedience as her 
right. Some of the Athenian speakers in Thucydidés go so far 
as to disdain all pretence of legitimate power, even such as might 
fairly be seb up; resting the supremacy of Athens on the naked 
plea of superior force.1 As the allied cities were mostly under 
democracies—through the indirect influence rather than the 
systematic dictation of Athens—yet each having its own internal 
aristocracy in a state of opposition, so the movements for revolt 
against Athens originated with the aristocracy or with some few 
citizens apart ; while the people, though sharing more or less in 
the desire for autonomy, had yet either a fear of their own 
aristocracy or a sympathy with Athens, which made them 
always backward in revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to 
it. Neither Periklés nor Kleédn indeed lays stress on the 
attachment of the people as distinguished from that of the Few, 
in these dependent cities. But the arguinent is strongly insisted 
on by Diodérus? in the discussion respecting Mityléné after its 
surrender; and as the war advanced, the question of alliance 
with Athens or Sparta became more and more identified with 
the internal preponderance of democracy or oligarchy in each. 


1 Thucyd, iii. 37; ii. 63. Seethecon- after. 

forence at the island of Mélos in the 5 Thucyd. iii. 47. viv μὲν γὰρ ὑμῖν 
sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian ὁ δῆμος ἐν ἁπάσαις ταῖς πόλεσιν εὕνονς 
war (hucyd. v. 89 seg.), between the ἐστὶ, καὶ ἣ οὐ συναφίσταται τοῖς ὑλέγοις 
Athenian commissioners and the Me- ἢ, ἐὰν βιασθῇ, ὑπάρχει τοῖς ἀποστήσασι 
lians. I think, however, that this con- πολέμιος εὐϑύς, ee, 

redder ele ee en ane 89 ue ae observations of 
n reality, than the speeches in Thucy- Thucydidés, fil. $2, 88; Aristotel. Poli- 
didés generally, of which more here- tic. v. 69, Saeeeee 
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We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt where 
we are informed of the preceding circumstances, the step is 
adopted or contrived by a small number of oligarchical malcon- 
tents, without consulting the general voice; while in those cases 
where the general assembly is consulted beforehand, there is. 
manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, but nothing like a 
hatred of Athens or decided inclination to break with her. In 
the case of Mityléné in the fourth year of the war, it was the 
aristocratical government which revolted, while the people, as 
soon as they obtained arms, actually declared in favour of Athens. 
And the secession of Chios, the greatest of all the allies in the 
twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war—even after all the 
hardships which the allies had been called upon to bear in that 
war, and after the ruinous disasters which Athens had sustained 
before Syracuse—was both prepared beforehand and accomplished 
by secret negotiations of the Chian oligarchy, not only without 
the concurrence, but against the inolination, of their own people.? 
In like manner, the revolt of Thasos would not have occurred, 
had not the Thasian democracy been previously subverted by 
the Athenian Peisander and his oligarchical confederates. So 
in Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mendé, and those other Athenian 
dependencies which were wrested from Athens by Brasidas, 
we find the latter secretly introduced by a few conspirators. 
The bulk of the citizens do not hail him at once as a deliverer, 
like men sick of Athenian supremacy: they acquiesce, not 
without debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and his 
demeanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have been 
admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had not been 
alarmed for the safety of their friends, their properties, and their 
harvest, still exposed in the lands without the walls? These 
particular examples warrant us in affirming, that though the 
oligarchy in the various allied cities desired eagerly to shake off 
the supremacy of Athens, the people were always backward in 

1 Thucyd. iii. 27. Athens—that they immediately made 

2Thucyd. viii. 9-14. He observes preparations for revolting from Athens 
also, mocpec ny the Thasian oligarchy ~—{uvépy οὖν αὐτοῖς μάλιστα ἃ ἐβούλοντο, 
just set up in lieu of the previous de- τὴν πόλιν τε ἀκινδύνως ὀρθοῦσθαι, καὶ 
mocracy by the Athenian oligarchical τὸν ἐναντιωσόμενον δῆμον kata: 


conspirators who were then organizing λελύσθαι (vill. 64). 
the revolution of the Four Wundred at ὃ. Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 128, 
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following them, sometimes even opposed, and hardly ever willing 
to make sacrifices for the object. They shared the universal Grecian 
desire for separate autonomy, and {elt the Athenian empire as an 
extraneous pressure which they would have been glad to shake off, 
whenever the change could be made with safety. But their 
condition was not one of positive hardship, nor did they overlook 
the hazardous side of such a change—partly from the coercive 
hand of Athens—partly from new enemies against whom Athens 
had hitherto protected them—and not least from their own 
oligarchy. Of course the different allied cities were not all 
animated by the same feelings, some being more averse to Athens 
than others, 

The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy pressed 
Particular Upon the allies and excited complaints appear to have 
grievances) een chiefly three. 1. The annual tribute. 2. The 
complained ᾿ : a 
ofinthe encroachments or other misdeeds committed by indi- 
cone oh vidual Athenians, taking advantage of their superior 
her allies. position: citizens either planted out by the city as 
Kleruchs (out-settlers), on the lands of those allies who had been 
subdued—or serving in the naval armaments—or sent round as 
inspectors—or placed in occasional garrison—or carrying on some 
private speculation. 3. The obligation under which the allies 
were laid of bringing a large proportion of their judicial trials to 
be settled before the dikasteries at Athens. 

As to the tribute I have before remarked that its amount had 
been but little raised from its first settlement down 


Annual 
ey to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which 


wade inits time it was 600 talents yearly. It appears to have 
Athert’n been reviewed and the apportionment corrected in 


officers and every fifth year, at which period the collecting officers 
inspectors 

throughout may probably have been changed. Afterwards, pro- 
the empire. hably, it became more burdensome, though when, or 
in what degree, we do not know ; but the alleged duplication of 
it (as I have already remarked) is both uncertified and improbable. 
The same gradual increase may probably be affirmed respecting 
the second head of inconvenience—vexation caused to the allies 


Δ See the important passage, Thucyd. 6. πλὴν αἱ τάξεις τοῦ φόρου" τοῦτο 
Vili, 48, δὲ γίγνεται ὡς τὰ πολλὰ δι ἔτους πόμτ'- 
2Xenovhdn, Republic. Athen. δ, του, 
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by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of armaments or powerful 
citizens, Doubtless this was always more or less a real grievance, 
from the moment when the Athenians became despots in place of 
chiefs, But it was probably not very serious in extent until after 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the 
part of the allies became more apprehended, and when garrisons, 
inspectors, and tribute-gathering ships became more essential in 
the working of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above-noticed—the subjection of the 
allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—has been 
more dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and 
seems to have been unduly exaggerated. We can 
hardly doubt that the beginning of this jurisdiction 
exercised by the Athenian dikasteries dates with the 
synod of Délos, at the time of the first formation of 
the confederacy. It was an indispensable element of 
that confederacy, that the members should forego their 
right of private war among each other, and submit their differences 
to peaceable arbitration—a covenant introduced even into 
alliances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely 
essential to the efficient maintenance of any common action 
against Persia? Ofcourse many causes of dispute, public as well 


Disputes 
and offences 
in and 
among the 
subject- 
allies were 
brought for 
trial before 
the dikas- 
teries at 
Athens. 


_ 1 Xenophén, Repub. Ath. i. 14, περὶ 
δὲ τῶν ξυμμάχων, of ἐκπλέοντες συκο- 
φαντοῦσιν, ὡς δοκοῦσι, καὶ μισοῦσι τοὺς 
Χρηστούς, de 

ho are the persons designated by 
the expression οἱ ἐκπλέοντες, appears to 
be specified more particularly a little 
further on (i. 18): itmeans the generals, 
the officers, the envoys, &c., sent forth 
by Athens. 

In respect to the Kleruchies, or out- 
settlements of Athenian citizens on the 
lands of allies revoltedand reconquered 
we may remark that they are not 
noticed as a grievance in this treatise 
of Xenophdén, nor in any of the anti- 
Athenian orations of Thucydidés. 
They appear, however, as matters of 
crimination after the extinction of the 
empire, and at the moment when 
Athens was again rising into a position 
such as to inspire the hope of reviving 
it. For at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which was also the destruc- 
tion of the empire, all the Kleruchs 
were driven home again, and deprived 
of their outlying property, which 


reverted to various insular proprietors. 
These latter were terrified at the idea 
that Athens might afterwards try to 
resume these lost rights: hence the 
pia outcry against the Kleru- 
chies. 

2 See the expression of Thucydidés 
(v. 27), describing the conditions re- 
quired when Argos wasabout to extend 
her alliances in Peloponnésus, The 
conditions were two. 1. That the city 
should be autonomous. 2. Next, that 
it should be willing to submit its quar- 
rels to equitable arbitrations—jris 
αὐτόνομός τέ ἐστι, καὶ δίκας ἴσας καὶ 
ὁμοίας δίδωσι, 

In the orations against the Athe- 
nians, delivered by the Syracusan 
Hermokratés at Kamarina, Athens is 
accused of having enslaved her allies 
partly on the ground that theyneglected 
to perform their military obligations, 
partly because they made war upon 
each other (Thucyd. vi. 76), partly also 
on other specious pretences. How far 
this charge against Athens is borne 
out by the fact, we can hardly say; in 
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as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread islands and 
seaports of the Aigean, connected with each other by relations of 
fellow-fecling, of trade, and of common apprehensions. The synod 
of Délos, composed of the deputies ofall, was the natural board of 
arbitration for such disputes. A habit must thus have been 
formed, of recognizing a sort of federal tribunal,—to decide 
peaceably how far each ally had faithfully discharged its duties, 
both towards the confederacy collectively, and towards other 
allies with their individual citizens separately, as well as to 
enforce its decisions and punish refractory members, pursuant to 
the right which Sparta and her confederacy also claimed and 
exercised. Now from the beginning the Athenians were the 
guiding and enforcing presidents of this synod. When it 
gradually died away, they were found occupying its place as well 
as clothed with its functions. It was in this manner that their 
judicial authority over the allies appears first to have begun, as 
the confederacy became changed into an Athenian empire,—the 
judicial functions of the synod being transferred along with the 
common. treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended. And 
on the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the weakest 
and most defenceless among them. | 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens 
(taking this numerical statement of Aristophanés not 


Productive \° : ᾿ ᾿ 
"ἢ some _ in its exact meaning, but simply as a great number), if 
tage, but 8 small town, or one of its citizens, had cause of com- 
giprepon- —_plaint against a larger, there was no channel except 
rear nh the synod of Délos, or the Athenian tribunal, through 
ject-allies Which it could have any reasonable assurance of fair 
theniselves. 


trial or justice. It is not to be supposed that all the 
private complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, in each 
respective subject town, were carried up for trial to Athens; yet 


all those particular examples which 
Thucydidés mentions of subjugation of 
allies by Athens, there is a cause per- 
fectly definite and sutiticient—not a 
mere protence devised by Athenian 
ambition. 

1 According to the principle laid 
down, by the Corinthians shortly bofore 
the Peloponnesian Wwar—rovs προσήκον- 


“Ὁ πε and δ κῶς 


(Thucyd, i. 40—48). 

The Lacedamonians, on preferring 
their accusation of treason against 
Themistoklés, demanded that he 
should be tried at Sparta, before the 
common Ifellonic synod which held its 
sitting there, and of which Athens was 
then a member; that is, the Spartan 
confederacy or alliance—dri τοῦ κοινοῦ 

Rae sess y (Dioddr. : 


eS er ra rie 
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we do not know distinctly how the line was drawn, between 
matters carried up thither and matters tried at home. The 
subject cities appear to have been interdicted from the power of 
capital punishment, which could only be inflicted after previous 
trial and condemnation at Athens:! so that the latter reserved to 
herself the cognizance of most of the grave crimes—or what may 
be called “the higher justice” generally. And the political 
accusations preferred by citizen against citizen, in any subject city, 
for alleged treason, corruption, non-fulfilment of public duty, &e., 
were doubtless carried to Athens for trial—perhaps the most 
important part of her jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not 
intended by Athens for the substantive object of Imperial 
amending the administration of justice in each separate Athens 
allied city. It went rather to regulate the relations Sth ainpes 
between city and city—between citizens of different T#! Sparta 
cities—between Athenian citizens or officers, and any of these 
allied cities with which they had relations—between each city 
itself, as a dependent government with contending political par- 
ties, and the imperial head Athens. All these being problems 
which imperial Athens was called on to solve, the best way of 
solving them would have been through some common synod 
emanating from all the allies. Putting this aside, we shall find 
that the solution provided by Athens was perhaps the next best, 
and we shall be the more induced to think so when we compare 
it with the proceedings afterwards adopted by Sparta, when she 
had put down the Athenian empire. Under Sparta, the general 
rule was, to place each of the dependent cities under the govern- 
ment of a Dekarchy (or oligarchical council of ten) among its chief 
citizens, together with a Spartan harmost or governor having a 
small garrison under his orders. It will be found when we come 
to describe the Spartan maritime empire that the arrangements 
exposed each dependent city to very great violence and extortion, 
while, after all, they solved only a part of the problem. They 
served only to maintain each separate city under the dominion of 
Sparta, without contributing to regulate the dealings between the 
citizens of one and those of another, or to bind together the 


1 Antipho, De Cude Herddis, c. 7, p. 185. ὃ οὐδὲ πόλει ἔξεστιν, avev ᾿Αθηναίων, 
οὐδένα θανάτῳ ζημιῶσαι, ; ᾿ 
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empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did not, as a system, 
place in their dependent cities governors analogous to {716 harmosts, 
though they did so occasionally under special need. But their 
fleets and their officers were in frequent relation with these cities ; 
and as the principal officers were noways indisposed to abuse their 
position, so the facility of complaint, constantly open, to the 
Athenian popular dikastery, served both as redress and guarantee 
against misrule of this description. It was a guarantee which the 
allies themselves sensibly felt and valued, as we know from 
Thucydidés. The chief source from whence they had to appre- 
hend evil was the misconduct of the Athenian officials and 
principal citizens, who could misemploy the power of Athens 
for their own private purposes; but they looked up to the 
“ Athenian Demos as a chastener of such evil-doers and as a 
harbour of refuge to themselves”! Ifthe popular dikasteries at 
Athens had not been thus open, the allied cities would have 
suffered much more severely from the captains and officials of 
Athens in their individual capacity. And the maintenance of 
political harmony, between the imperial city and the subject ally, 
was ensured by Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries 
with much less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For 
though oligarchical leaders in these allicd cities might sometimes 
be unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 


1Thucyd. viii. 48, τούς re καλοὺς public interest in the prosperity of the 


κἀγαθοὺς ὀνομαζομένους οὐκ ἐλάσσω ave 
τοὺς (that is, the subject-allies) νομίζειν 
σφισὶ πράγματα παρέξειν τοῦ δήμον, πορ- 
ιστὰς ὄντας καὶ ἐσηγητὰς τῶν κακῶν τῷ 
δήμῳ, ἐξ ὧν τὰ πλείω αὐτοὺς ὠφελεῖσθαι. 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, καὶ ἄκριτοι 

ti βιαιότερον ἀποθνήσκειν, τάν τε δῇ 
μὸν σφὼν te καταφυγὴν εἶναι καὶ ἐκεί- 
νὼ» σωφρονιστήν. καὶ ταῦτα παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
τῶν ἔργων ἐπισταμένας τὰς πόλεις σαψῶς 
αὑτὸς εἰδέναι, ὅτι οὕτω νομίζονσι. This 
is introduced as the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Athenian commander, the 
eared Phrynichus, whom Thucy- 
didés greatly commends for his saga- 
city, and with whom he seems in this 
case to have concurred. 

Xenophon (Rep. Ath. i. 14, 15) 
affirms that the Athenian officers on 
service passed many unjust sentences 
upon the oligarchical party in the allied 
citios—fines, sentences of banishment, 
capital punishments, and that the Atho- 
nian people, though they had a strong 


allies in order that their tribute might 
be Jarger, nevertheless thourht it 
better that any individual citizen of 
Athens should pocket what he could 
out of the plunder of the allies, and 
leave to the latter nothing more than 
was absolutely necessary for them to 
live and work, without any supertluity 
such as might tempt them to revolt, 

That the Athenian officers on ser- 
vice may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of allies 
is probable enough; but that the Athe- 
nian people were pleased to sve their 
own individual citizens so enriching 
themselves is certainly not true. The 
large jurisdiction of the dikasteries 
was intended, among other effects, 
to open to the allics a legal redress 
against such misconduct on the part 
of the Athenian officers; and the 
passage above cited from Thucydidés 
proves that it really produced suel: gn 
effect. 
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immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan harmosts 
and Dekarchits, who put numbers to death without any trial 


at all. 


So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private citizens, 


not officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range of the empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or 
traders. Of course therefore disputes would arise 
between them and the natives of the subject cities, as 
well as among these latter themselves, in cases where 
both parties did not belong to the same city. Now 
in such cases the Spartan imperial authority was so 
exercised as to afford little or no remedy, since the 


Numerous 
Athenian 
citizens 
spread over 
the Aigean 
—the allies 
had no 
redress 
against 
them, 


except 
through the 


Athenian 


action of the harmost or the Dekarchy was confined to 4 r 
dikasteries. 


one separate city; while the Athenian dikasteries, 
with universal competence and public trial, afforded the best 
redress which the contingency admitted. Ifa Thasian citizen 
believed himself aggrieved by the historian Thucydidés, either as 
commander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor 
of gold mines in Thrace, he had his remedy against the latter 
by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which the most 
powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the meanest 
Thasian. Toa citizen of any allied city it might be an occasional 
hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens ; but it was also 
often a valuable privilege to him to be able to sue, before those 
courts, others whom else he could not have reached. He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. Athens, if she 
robbed her subject-allies of their independence, at least gave them 
in exchange the advantage of a central and common judiciary 
authority ; thus enabling each of them to enforce claims of 
justice against the rest, in a way which would not have been 
practicable (to the weaker at least) even in a state of general 
independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of the 
kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep them 
under the rule of a harmost and a partisan oligarchy. And we 
read anecdotes which show that no justice could be obtained at 
Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by the harmost 
or by private Spartans out of Laconia. The two daughters of a 
Beeotian named Skedasus (of Leuktra in Beeotia) had been rst 
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violated and then murdered by two Spartan citizens: the son of 
a citizen of Oreus in Euboa had been also outraged and killed by 
the harmost Aristodémus:! in both cases the fathers went to 
Sparta to lay the enormity before the ephors and other authori- 
ties, and in both cases a deaf ear was turned to their 


dikasteries complaints. But such crimes, if committed by 
at Athenian citizens or officers, might have been brought 
BOMIRAY ς 00:8 formal exposure before the public sitting of the 
both of dikastery, and there can be no doubt that both would 
Athenian |g have been severely punished. We shall see hereafter 
oo that an enormity of this description, committed by the 


Atheninn general Pachés at Mityléné, cost him his 
life before the Athenian dikasts.2 Xenophdn, in the dark and 
one-sided representation which he gives of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had not been made 
amenable to justice at Athens, they would have cared little for 
the people of Athens, and would have paid court only to those 
individual Athenians, generals, trierarchs, or envoys, who visited 
the islands on service; but under the existing system, the subjects 
were compelled to visit Athens either as plaintiffs or defendants, 
and were thus under the necessity of paying court to the bulk of 
the people also—that is, to those humbler citizens out of whom 
the dikasteries were formed; they supplicated the dikasts in 
court for favour or lenient dealing? But this is only an invidious 
manner of discrediting what was really a protection to the allies, 
both in purpose and in reality. For it was a lighter lot to be 
brought for trial before the dikastery than to be condemned 
without redress by the general on service, or to be forced to buy 
off his condemnation by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was 
open not merely to receive accusations against citizens of the 
allied cities, but also to entertain complaints which they preferred 
against others, 


1Plut., Pelop. ¢ 20; Plut, Am. ᾿Αθηναίων εἷς ἕκαστος τῶν συμμάχων, 


Nar. Ge a yp. 773. 
2 See infra, chap. 49, 


8 Xenvphon, Repub. Athen. 1, 18. 
πρὸς δὰ τούτοις, οἱ μὲν μὴ dare ὑίκας γεσαν 
οἱ σύμμαχοι, τοὺς ἐκπλῴοντας ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐτίμων ἂν μόνους, τούς Te στρατηγοὺς καὶ 
τοὺς τριηράρχους καὶ πρέσβεις" νῦν ὃ 
ἡνάγκασται τὸν δῆμον κολακεύειν τῶν 


γιγνώσκων Ore δεῖ μὲν ἀφικόμενον, "Ady 
μας δέκ» δυῦμαι καὶ Achat, oe ἐν ἄλν 
Aows tee, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, ὡς care δὴ 
νῶμος ᾿Αθήνησι, καὶ ἀρτιβμυλήσαι ἀραγε 
κάξοται ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, καὶ εἰσ. 
wuTds τοὺ, ἀπιλαμβάμνοσθαι THe 3 ctpig. 
διὰ τοῦτο οὖν οἱ σύμμαχοι Rant 
τοῦ δήμον roy ᾿Αθηναίων xudeajaor'e 
μᾶλλον. 
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Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 


tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect 
that they were the same tribunals under which every 
Athenian citizen held his own fortune or reputation, 
and that the native of any subject city was admitted 
to the same chance of justice as the native of Athens, 
Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy at Sparta, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking 
peculiar credit to the imperial city on this ground, 
for equal dealing with her subject-allies. “If our 


The di- 
kasteries, 
defective 
or not. 
were the 
same tri- 
Bun 
der 

every 
Athenian 
held his own 
security. 


power (he 


says) were to pass into other hands, the comparison would 
presently show how moderate we are in the use of it; but as 
regards us, our very moderation is unfairly turned to our dis- 


paragement rather than to our praise. 


For even though we put 


ourselves at disadvantage in matters litigated with our allies, 
and though we have appointed such matters to be judged among 
ourselves, and under laws equal to both parties, we are repre- 
sented as animated by nothing better than a love of litigation.” ?! 


LThucyd. 1.76, 77. ἃ, ἂν οὖν 
μεθα τὰ ἡμέτερα λαβόντας δεῖξαι ἂν 
μάλιστα εἴ τι μετριάζομεν" ἡμῖν δὲ καὶ 
ἐκ τοῦ ὀπιφρικοῦς ἀδοξία τὸ πλέον ἢ ἔπαι" 
νὺς οὐκ εἰκότως περιέστη. καὶ ἐλασσοῦύ- 
μενοι γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαΐαις mpds τοὺς 
ξυμμάχους δίκαις, καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν 
τοῖς ὑμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες τὰς κρί» 
σεῖς, drdudexerr δοκοῦμεν, &C, 
Lconstrue ξυμβολαίαις δίκαις ΔΒ con- 
nected in meaning with ξυμβόλαια and 
not with  y.Soda—following Duker 
and Blomfield in preference to Poppo 
and Cigler : see the elaborate notes of 
tha twa hitler editera. Guses ἀπὸ Supe 
fodey indicated the arrangements con- 
ecladed: by special convention between 
two different cities, by consent of both, 
for the purpose of determining contro- 
oe hotween thelrrespective citizens; 
they were somthing essentially apart 
from the ordinary judicial arrange- 
monts of oither state. Now what the 
Athenian orator here insisty upon is 
ee the contrary of this ideu: he 
aiya that the allies were admitted to 
the benetlt of Athenian trinl and Atlo- 
nin Jaws, in like manner with the 
enizeus themselves, ‘The judicial 
arrangements by which the Athenian 
niles were brought before the Athe- 
nian diausteries cannot with propriety 


be anid ta be δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβύλων 3 


unless the act of original incorporation 
into the confederacy of Délos is to be 
regarded a8 a ξύμβολον or agrevment-~ 
which in & large sense it might be, 
though not im the proper sense in 
which δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων ara com. 
monly mentioned. Moreover I think 
that the passage of Antipho (De Cade 
Horoidis, p, 745) proves that it was the 
citizens of places not in alliance with 
Athens who litigated wilh Athonians 
according to Stxat ἀπὸ fusBod\ar not 
the allies of Athens while they resided 
in thelrown native cities 5 for Lagres 
with the interpretation which Boeckh 
puts upon this peers in ee 
to Platner and Schomann (Bueckh, 
Public Keon, of Athens, book 111, ch. 
xvi. p. 403, Eng. Transl. ; Schomann, 
Der Attisch. Prozess, p. 778; Piatner, 
Proguas und Klagen bei den Attikern, 
ch. iv. 2, p. 1id—112, where the latter 
discusses both the passages of Antipho 
and Thucydides), 

The passages in Demosthends, Orat. 
dea Talones. e 3, pp. 08, 90s and Ando 
hides cont. ATkiliad, « 7, p. 19] (1 
quolo this latter oration, thou) it is 
undoutitedly ἀπ, beennse we maby 
well suppose the author of it to be cons 
versimb with the nature and contents 
of Evupoda), give us a suiliciont idea of 
these judicha conventions, or ξύμβολα 
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“Our allies (he adds) would complain less if we made open use of 
our superior force with regard to them; bub we discard such 


maxims, and deal with them upon an equal footing: 


and they 


ὩΣ" 


are so accustomed to this that they think themselves entitled to 
complain at every trifling disappointment of their expectations. 


—special and liable to differ in each 
particular case. They seem to me es- 
sentially distinct from that systematic 
scheme of proceeding whereby the 
dikasteries of Athens were made cog- 
nizant of all, or most, important con- 
troversies among or between the allied 
cities, a5 Well as of political accusations. 
M. Boeckh draws a distinction 
between the autonomous allics (Chios 
aud Lesbos, at the time immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war) and the 
sudject-allies ; ‘the former class (he 
gays) retained possession of unlimited 
jurisdiction, whereas the latter were 
compelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens”. Doubtless this 
distinction would prevail to a certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed 
we can hardly say. Suppose that a 
dispute took place between Chios 
and one of the subject-islands—or 
between an individual Chian and an 
individual Thasian—would not the 
Uhian plaintiff sue, or the Chian 
defendant be sued, before the Athenian 
dikastery? Suppose that an Athenian 
citizen or otticer became involved in 
dispute. with a Chian, would not the 
Athenian dikastery be the competent 
court, whichever of the two were 
plaintiff or defendant? Suppose a 
Chian citizen or magistrate to be 
suspected of fomenting revolt, would 
it not be competent to any accuser, 
either Chian or Athenian, to indict 
him before the dikastery at Athcus ? 
Abuse of power, or peculation, com. 
mitted by Athenian officers at Chios, 
must of course be brought before the 
Athenian dikasteries, just as much 
as if the crime had been committed at 
Thasos or Naxos, We havo no evidence 
to help us in regard to theso ἀπ τὺ 8 
but I incline to believe that the differ- 
ence in respect tojudicial arrangement, 
hotween the autonomous ani the sub- 
eet was less in degree than M. 
Soockh believes. We must recollect 
that the arrangement was not all pure 
hardship to the allies: the liability to 
be prosecuted was accompanigd with 
the privilege of prosecuting for injuries 

received. | 
. Lhere is one remark however which 


appears to me of importance for 
understanding the testimonies on 
this subject. The Athenian empire, 
properly so called, which began by the 
confederacy of Délos after the Persian 
invasion, wags completely destroyed at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
when Athens was conquered and 
taken. But after sume years hat 
elapsed, towards the year 377 B.C., 
Athens again began to make maritime 
conquests, to acquire allies, to receive 
tribute, to assemble a synod, and to 
resume her footing of something Hke 
an imperial city. Now her power over 
her allies during this second period of 
empire was not near so great ay it 
had been during the first, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars 3; nor 
can we be at all sure that what is true 
of the second is also true of the first. 
And I think it probable, that those 
statements of the graminarians, which 
represent the allies as carrying on δίκας 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων in ordinary practice with 
the Athenians, muy really be true 
about the second empire or alliance, 
Bekker, Anecdota, p. 436. ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων ἐδίκαζον τοῖς ὑπηκόοις" 
οὕτως Δριστοτέλης, Pollux, vili, 68. 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων δὲ δίκη ἦν, ore οἱ σύμμανοι 
ἐδικάζοντο, Also Hesychius, i, 480. Tho 
stutement here ascribed to Aristotle 
may very probably be true about the 
second alliance, though it cannot be 
held true for the first. In the second, 
the Athenians may really have had 
σύμβολα, or special conventions for 
judicial business, with many of their 
principal allies, dastead of making 
Athens the authoritative centre, and 
heir to the Delian synod, as they did 
during the first. [tis to be remarked 
however that Unrpokratién, in the 
explanation which he givesof σύμβολα, 
treats them in a perfectly general 
way, as conventions for settlement of 
judicial controversy between city and 
city, without any partientar allusion 
to Athens and her allies, Compare 
efter, Athenidiseho CGurichtsvertas: 
sung, Hi 1, 3, pp. ot 

1'Yhueyd. 4.77, οἱ δὰ (the allies) 
αἰθισμένοι πρὺς ἡμᾶς airy 
τοῦ σὸν ὁμιλεῖν, ἀφ, 
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They suffered worse hardship under the Persians before our empire 
began, and they would suffer worse under you (the Spartans) if 
you were to succeed in conquering us and making ou empire 
yours.” 

History bears out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens? And 
an Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hard- 
ship, but as a privilege to the subject-allics, that they should he 
allowed to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend themselves 
before the same tribunal either in case of wrong done to him, or 
in case of alleged treason to the imperial authority of Athens: 
they were thereby put upon a level with himself. Still more 
would he find reason to eulogise the universal competence of 
these dikasteries in providing a common legal authority for all 
oe of the numerous distinct communities of the empire one 
with“another, and for the safe navigation and general commerce 
of the Alvean. That complaints were raised against it among 
the subject-allies is noway surprising, For the empire of Athens 
generally was inconsistent with that separate autonomy to which 
every town thought itself entitled ; and this central judicature 
was one of its prominent and constantly operative institutions, as 
well as a striking mark of dependence to the subordinate com- 
munities. Yet we may safely aflirm that if empire was to be 
maintained at all, no way of maintaining it could be found at 
once less oppressive and more beneficial than the superintending 
competence of the dikasteries—a system not taking its rise in the 
mere “love of litigation” (if indeed we are to reckon this a real 
feature in the Athenian character, which I shall take another 
opportunity of examining), much less in those petty collateral 
Interests indicated by Xenophon,’ such as the increased customs 
duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves af Peirwus, and the 
larger profits of the heralds, arising from the influx of suitors. 
Tt was nothing but the power, originally inherent in the con- 
federavy of Délos, of arbitration between members and onforce- 
ment of duties towards the whule—a power inherited by Athens 


Compare Isokratés, Or ivy, Pane aegq. ¢ Plutarch, Lysand. o. 18; Cornel. 
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from that synod, and enlarged to meet the political wants of her 
eupire; to which end it was essential, even in the view of 
Xenophén himself! It may be that the dikastery was not al ways 
impartial between Athenian citizens privately, or the Athenian 
commonwealth collectively, and the subject-allies,—and insofar 
the latter had good reason to complain. But on the other hand 
we have no ground for suspecting it of deliberative or standing 
unfairness, or of any other defects than such as were inseparable 
from its constitution and procedure, whoever might be the parties 
under trial, 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood before 


Athenian the Peloponnesian war—before the increased exactions 
ΕΠ ΤῸ and the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave 
the worse rise—before the cruelties which accompanied the 
Mae suppression of those revolts, and which so deeply 
Delieais stained the eharacter of Athens—before that aggra- 
nesian war vated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, and 
Colas rapacious violence which Thucydidés so emphatically 
iutewt be. indicates as having been infused into the Greek bosum 
that war by the fever of an all-pervading contest.2 There had 
ape been before this time many revolts of the Athenian 
efore. 


dependencies, from the earliest at, Naxos down to the 
latest at Samos. AJl had been successfully suppressed, but in no 
case had Athens displayed the same unrelenting rigour as we 
shall find hereafter manifested towards Mityléné, Skidné, and 
Mélos. The policy of Periklés, now in the plenitude of his 
power at Athens, was cautious and conservative, averse to forced 
extension of empire as well as to those increased burdens on the 
dependent allies which such schemes would have entailed, and 
tending to maintain that assured commerce in the Agean by 
which all of them must have been gainers—not withont a 


1 Xenophén, Repub. Ath.i.16. He dikasteries as overloaded with judicial 


states it as one of the advantageous Ὁ 


consequences which induced the Athe- 
nians to briug the suits and complaints 
of the allies to Athens for trial that 
the prytaneia, or fees paid upon enter- 
ing a cause for trial, became suffi- 
ciently large to furnish all the pay for 
the dikasts throughout the year. 

But in another part of his treatise 


(iii, 2, 8) he represents the Athenian 88 


usiness, much more than they could 
possibly get through; insomuch that 
there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could 
hardly be any great object, therefore, 
to multiply complaints artificially in 
order to make fees for the dikasts, 
2See his well-known comments 
on the seditions at Korkyra, iif. 82, 
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conviction that the contest must arise sooner or later between 
Athens and Sparta, and that the resources as well as the temper 
of the allies must be husbanded against that contingency. If we 
read in Thucydidés the speech of the envoy from Mityléné? at 
Olympia, delivered to the Lacedeemonians and their allies in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt 
of the city from Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth 
the strongest impeachment against Athens which the facts could 
be made to furnish—we shall be surprised how weak the case is 
and how much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has 
nothing like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against 
the imperial city. He does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship Thesubject- 
of bringing causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings Allies of 
of the subjects generally. He has nothing to say except fewpractical 
that they were defenceless and degraded subjects, and ES complet 
that Athens held authority over them without and % 
against their own consent; and in the case of Mityléné, not so 
much as this could be said, since she was on the footing of an 
equal, armed, and autonomous ally. Of course this state of 
forced dependence was one which the allies, or such of them as 
could stand alone, would naturally and reasonably shake off 
whenever they had an opportunity.” But the negative evidence, 
derived from the speech of the Mitylenwan orator, goes far to 
make out the point contended for by the Athenian speaker at 
Sparta immediately before the war—that, beyond the fact of 
such forced dependence, the allics had little practically to complain 
of. A city like Mityléné might be strong enough to protect itself 
and its own commerce without the help of Athens. But to the 
weaker allies, the breaking up of the Athenian empire would 
have greatly lessened the security both of individuals and of 
commerce, in the waters of the Aigean, and their freedom would 
thus have been purchased at the cost of considerable positive 
disadvantages,® 


1 Thueyd. 111. 11—14. od peda, de, (Thucyd, 111, 46). 

2 So the Athenian orator Diodérus ὃ It is to be recollected that the 
puts it in his speech deprecating the Athenian empire was essentially a 
extreme punishment about to be in- government of dependencies; Athens as 
flicted on Mityléné—qv τινα ἐλεύθερον an imperial state exercising authority 
καὶ βίᾳ ἀρχόμενον εἰκότως πρὸς over subordinate governments, To 
αὐτονομίαν ἀποστάντα χειρω- maintain beneficial relation between 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 


The Grecian 
world was 
now divided 
into two 


two governments—one supreme, the 
other subordinate—and to make the 
system work to the satisfaction of the 
people in the one as well as of the 
people in the other, has always been 
found a problem of great difficulty. 
Whoever reads the instructive volume 
of Sir G. C. Lewis (Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies), and 
the number of instances of practical 
misgovernment in this matter which 
are set forth therein, will be inclined 
to think that the empire of Athens 
over her allies makes compara- 
tively a creditable figure. It will 
most certainly stand full comparison 
with the government of England over 
dependencies in the last century, as 
illustrated by the history of Ireland, 
with the pout laws against the 
Catholics; by the Declaration of In- 
dependence published in 1776 by the 
American colonies, setting forth the 
grounds of their separation, and by 
the pleadings of Mr. Burke against 
Warren Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial alluded 
to by Sir George Lewis (p. 367) eluci- 
dates further two points not unim.- 
portant on the present occasion: 1. 
The Uliberal and humiliating vein of 
sentiment which is apt to arise in citi- 
zens of the supreme government towards 
those of the subordinate. 2. The pro- 
tection which English Jury-Trial never- 
theless afforded to the citizens of the 
{ΟΡ ΟΕ ΒΠΟΥ against oppression by Eng. 
lish officers. 

“An action was brought in the 
Court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by 
Mr. Anthony Fabrigas, a native of 
Minorea, against General Mostyn, the 
governor of the island. The facts 
prorat at the trial were that Governor 

ostyn had arrested the plaintiff, im- 
prisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any form of trial, on 
the ground that the plaintiff had pre- 
sented to him a petition for redress of 

rievances in a manner which he 

eemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould 
left it to the jury to say whether the 
plaintif?s behaviour was such as to 
afford a just conclusion that he was 
about to stir up sedition and mutiny 
in the garrison, or whether he meant 


Sicilian, and African Greeks) was at this time included 
either in the alliance of Lacedeemén or in that of 
Athens, so that the truce of thirty vears ensured a 


no more than earnestly to press his 
suit and obtain a redress of grievances. 
If they thought the latter, the plaintiff 
was entitled to recover in the action. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiff with £8000 damages. In the follow- 
ing term an application was made for 
a new trial, which was refused by the 
whole Court. 

“The following remarks of the 
counsel for Governor Mostyn on this 
trial contain a plain and naive state- 
ment of the doctrine, that a dependency 
ts to be governed, not for its own interests, 
but for that of the dominant state, ‘Gen- 
tlemen of the jury (said the counsel), 
it will be time for me now to take 
notice of another circumstance, noto. 
rious to all the gentlemen who have 
been settled in the island, that the 
natives of Minorca are but ill-affected 
to the English and to the English 
government. It is not much to be 
wondered at. They are the descend- 
ants of Spaniards, and they consider 
Spain as the country to which they 
ought naturally to belong, It is not 
at all to be wondered at that they are 
indisposed to the English, whom they 
consider as their conquerors.——Of 
all the Minorquins in the island, the 
plaintiff perhaps stands singularly and 
eminently the most seditious, turbu- 
lent, and dissatisfied subject to the 
crown of Great Britain that is to be 
found in Minorca. Gentlemen, he is, 
or chooses to be called, the patriot of Min- 
orca, Now, patriotism is a very pretty 
thing among ourselves, and we owe 
much to it; we owe our liberties to it; 
but we should have but little to value, 
and perhaps we should have but little 
of what we now enjoy, were it not for 
our trade. And for the sake of our truce 
wi ts not fit that we should encourage 
patriotism in Minerca,; for it is there 
destructive of our trade, and there is 
an end to our trade in the Mediter. 
ranean, if it goes there. But here tt és 
very well; for the body of the people 
in this country will have it; they have 
demanded it; and in consequence of 
their demands they have enjoyed liber- 
ties which they will transmit to their 
posterity, and itis notin the power of 
his government to deprive them of it, 
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suspension of hostilities everywhere. Moreover the 
Lacedeemonian confederates had determined by a 
majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos for 
aid in her revolt against Athens; whereby it seemed 
established, as practical international law, that neither 
of these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle 
with the other, and that each should restrain or punish 
its own disobedient members.2 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that fear 
and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies 10 vote 
for war? The position of the Corinthians was peculiar; for 
while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 
Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonizing. She had indeed once possessed the largest navy in 
Greece, along with Algina; but either she had not increased it 
at all during the last forty years, or if she had, her comparative 
naval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion of 
Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and colonies— 
Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c.—along or near the 
coast of Epirus ; they had also their colony Potideea, situated on 
the isthmus of Palléné in Thrace, and intimately connected with 
them ; and the interest of their commerce made them averse to 


g 
systems ἃ 
with a 
righ 
supposed 
be vested in 
each, of 
unishing 
its own 
refractory 
members. 


collision with the superior navy of the Athenians. 


But they will take care of all our con- 
quests abroad. Tf thatspirit prevailed 
in Minorca, the consequence would be 
the loss of that country, and, of course, 
of our Mediterranean trade, We should 
be sorry to set all our slaves free in our 
plantations,’ ” 

The prodigious sum of damages 
awarded by the jury shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin 
eared against the Knelish oilicer. 

doubt not that the feeling of the di- 
kastery ab Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong; 
sincerely disposed to protect tle sub- 
ject-allies against misconduct of Athe- 
nian trierarchs or inspectors. 

Tho feelings expressed in the speech 
above-cited would also often find utter- 
ance from Athenian orators in the 
assembly ; and it would notbe difficult 
to produce parallel passages, in which 
these orators imply discontent on the 


It was this 


part of the allies to he the natural state 
of things, such as Athens could not 
hops to escape. The speech here given 
shows that such feclings arise, almost 
inevitably, out of the uncomfortable 
relation of two governments, one su- 
preme and the other subordinate. 
They are not the product of peculiar 
crueity and oppression on the part of 
the Athenian democracy, as Mr. Mit- 
ford and so many others have sought 
to prove. 


1 See the important passage already 
adverted to ina prioy note, 

Thucyd, i. 40. οὐδὲ yap ἡμεῖς Ξαμίων 
ἀποστάντων ψῆφον mporcé ducla ἐναντίαν 
ὑμῖν, τῶν ἄλλων Πελοποννησίων δίχα 
ἐψηφισμένων εἰ χρὴ αὐτοῖς ἀμύνειν, 
φανερῶς δὲ ἀντείπομεν τοὺς 
προσήκοντας ξυμμάχους αὐτόν 
τινα κολάξεινε 


2 Thucyd. i. 88, 
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consideration which had induced them to resist the impulse of 
the Lacedemonian allies towards war on behalf of Samos. For 
though their feelings both of jealousy and hatred against Athens 
were even now strong,! arising greatly out of the struggle a few 
years before the acquisition of Megara to the Athenian alliance, 
prudence indicated that in a war against the first naval power in 
Greece, they were sure to be the greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 

, was every probability that war would be avoided, 
Policy of 5 3 é 
Corinth, or at least accepted only in a case of grave necessity, 
cone by the Lacedemonian alliance. But ἃ contingency, 
becomes distant as well as unexpected, which occurred about 
vee five years after the revolt of Samos, reversed all these 
chances, and not only extinguished the dispositions of Corinth 
towards peace, but even transformed her into the forward insti- 
gator of war. 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 
Disputes coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on 
between Ler part an hegemony or supremacy.? What extent 
Sorts and of real power and interference this acknowledgment 
case of implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are 
Epidamnus. pot in a condition to say. But the Corinthians were 
popular, and had not carried their interference beyond the point 
which the colonists themselves found acceptable. To these 
amicable relations, however, the powerful Korkyra formed a 
glaring exception—having been gencrally at variance, sometimes 
in the most aggravated hostility, with 1ts mother-city, and with- 
holding from her even the accustomed tributes of honorary and 
filial respect. It was amidst such relations of habitual ill-will 
between Corinth and Korkyra that a dispute grew up respecting 
the city of Epidamnus (known afterwards in the Roman times as 
Dyrrhachium, hard by the modern Durazzo)—a colony founded 
by the Korkyreeans, on the coast of Illyria in the Jonic Gulf, 
considerably to the north of their own island. So strong was the 
sanctity of Grecian custom in respect to the foundation of colonics, 
that the Korkyraans, in spite of their enmity to Corinth, had been 
obliged to select the Cikist (or Founder-in-Chief) of Epidamnus 


1 Thueyd. i, 42. 
2Thuevd. i. 88, ἡγεμόνες re εἶναι καὶ τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι. 
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from that city—a citizen of Herakleid descent named Phalius— 
along with whom there had also come some Corinthian settlers. 
And thus Epidamnus, though a Korkyreean colony, was neverthe- 
less a recognized granddaughter (if the expression may be allowed) 
of Corinth, the recollection ot which was perpetuated by the 
solemnities periodically celebrated in honour of the Cikist.t 
Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the sea. 
coast of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first tne Epi- 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as salreaies 
well as a numerous population. But during the years aid in their 
‘ ‘ : : ᾿ distress to 
immediately preceding the period which we have Korkyra— 
now reached, it had been exposed to great reverses. eel 
Internal sedition between the oligarchy and the the Oo- 


people, aggravated by attacks from the neighbouring sae aid to 
Illyrians, had crippled its power; and a recent the place. 

revolution, in which the people put down the oligarchy, had 
reduced it still further—since the oligarchical exiles, collecting 
a force and allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the 
city grievously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian 
democracy was in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra 
for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of 
Héré, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyreans, and 
besought them to act both as mediators with the exiled oligarchy 
and as auxiliaries against the Illyrians. Though the Korkyreang, 
themselves democratically governed, might have been expected 
to sympathize with these suppliants and their prayers, yet their 
feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was the Epidamnian 
oligarchy who were principally connected with Korkyra, from 
whence their forefathers had emigrated, and where their family 
burial-places as well as their kinsmen were still to be found ;? 
while the Demos, or small proprietors and tradesmen of Epi- 
damnus, may perhaps have been of miscellaneous origin, and at 
any rate had no visible memorials of ancient lineage in the 
mother-island. Having been refused aid from Korkyra, and 
finding their distressed condition insupportable, the Epidamnians 
next thought of applying to Corinth. But as this was a step of 


1Thucyd. i. 24, 25. τάφους τε ἀποδεικνύντες καὶ ξυγγένειαν 
2Thucyd, i. 36, ἦλθον γὰρ ἐς τὴν ἣν προϊσχόμενοι ἐδέοντο σφᾶς κατά" 
Κέρκυραν οἱ τῶν ᾿Επιδαμνίων φυγάδες, γειν, 
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questionable propriety, their envoys were directed first to take 
the opinion of the Delphian god. His oracle having given an 
unqualified sanction, they proceeded to Corinth with their 
mission; describing their distress as well as their unavailing 
application at Korkyra—tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians 
as to its Cekists and chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for 
immediate aid to preserve it from ruin—and not omitting to 
insist on the divine sanction just obtained. It was found easy to 
persuade the Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a 
joint colony from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not 
only authorized, but bound, to undertake its defence—a resolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They 
speedily organized an expedition, consisting partly of intended 
new settlers, partly of a protecting military force—Corinthian, 
Leukadian, and Ambrakidtic ; which combined body, in order © 
to avoid opposition from the powerful Korkyraan navy, was 
marched by land as far as Apollénia, and transported from thence 
by sea to Epidamnus." 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
The Kor- moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of 
‘Tick mp. Peril from the Korkyreans, who looked upon the 
damnus— interference of Corinth as an infringement of their 
; rights, and resented it in the strongest manner. 
by Corinth. Their feelings were further inflamed by the Epidam- 
nian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with petitions 
for succour and appeals to the tombs of their Korkyreean ancestors, 
found a ready sympathy. ‘They were placed on board a fleet of 
twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened by a further 
reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with the insulting 
requisition that they should be forthwith restored and the new- 
comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention being paid to such 
demands, the Korkyreans commenced the blockade of the city 
with forty ships and with an auxiliary land force of Dlyrians— 
making proclamation that any person within, citizen or not, 
might depart safely if he chose, but would be dealt with as an 
enemy if he remained. How many persons profited by this 
permission we do not know; but at least enough to convey to 


1 Thucyd. i. 26, 
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Corinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus were closely 
besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened the equipment 
of a second expedition—sufficient not only for the rescue of the 
place, but to surmount that resistance which the Korkyreans 
were sure to offer. In addition to thirty triremes and three 
thousand hoplites of their own, they solicited aid both in ships 
and money from many of their allies. Hight ships fully manned 
were furnished by Megara, four by Palés in the island of Kephal- 
lenia, five by Epidaurus, two by Treezén, one by Hermioné, ten 
by Leukas, and eight by Ambrakia, together with pecuniary 
contributions from Thébes, Phlius, and Elis. They further 
proclaimed a public invitation for new settlers to Epidamnus, 
promising equal political rights to all; an option being allowed 
to any one, who wished to become a settler without being ready 
to depart at once, to ensure future admission by depositing the 
sum of fifty Corinthian drachmas. Though it might seem that 
the prospects of these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, 
yet such was the confidence entertained in the metropolitan 
protection of Corinth, that many were found as well to join the 
fleet as to pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though undertaken 
with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not . 

AA emon- 
been preceded by any formal proposition such as was  strance of 
customary among Grecian states—a harshness of deal- rea 
ing arising not merely from her hatred towards with 

: ays τὴν Corinth and 
Korkyra, but also from the peculiar political position the Pelo. 
of that island, which stood alone and isolated, ποὺ POmResa"s. 
enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lacedeemonian alliance. 
The Korkyreeans, well aware of the serious preparation now 
going on at Corinth and of the union among so many cities 
against them, felt themselves hardly a match for it alone, in spite 
of their wealth and their formidable naval force of 120 triremes, 
inferior only to that of Athens. They made an effort to avert 
the storm by peaccable means, prevailing upon some mediators 
from Sparta and Sikyén to accompany them to Corinth ; where, 
while they required that the forces and settlers recently de- 
spatched to Epidamnus should be withdrawn, denying all right 
on the part of Corinth to interfere in that colony, they at the 
same time offered, if the point were disputed, to refer ib for 
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arbitration either to some impartial Peloponnesian city or to the 
Delphian oracle; such arbiter to determine to which of the two 
cities Epidamnus as a colony really belonged, and the decision 
to be obeyed by both. They solemnly deprecated recourse to 
arms, which, if persisted in, would drive them as a matter of 
necessity to seek new allies such as they would not willingly 
apply to. To this the Corinthians answered that they could 
entertain no proposition until the Korkyrean besieging force was 
withdrawn from Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyreans 
rejoined that they would withdraw it at once, provided the new 
settlers and the troops sent by Corinth were removed at the same 
time. Hither there ought to be this reciprocal retirement, or the 
Korkyreans would acquiesce in the statu quo on both sides, until 
the arbiters should have decided. 

Although the Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
Hostilittes rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet 
between in their propositions made at Corinth right and 


ΓΟ es equity were on their side. But the Corinthians had 


Eee gone too far, and assumed an attitude too decidedly 
of the aggressive, to admit of listening to arbitration. 
tter. 


Accordingly, so soon as their armament was equipped, 
they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald to declare war 
formally against the Korkyreans. When the armament, con- 
sisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, Kallikratés, and 
Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus and Isarchidas, 
had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf, 
it was met by a Korkyrean herald in a little boat forbidding all 
farther advance—a summons of course unavailing, and quickly 
followed by the appearance of the Korkyrean fleet. Out of the 
120 triremes which constituted the naval establishment of the 
island, forty were engaged in the siege of Epidamnus, but all the 
remaining eighty were now brought into service; the older ships 
being specially repaired for the occasion. In the action which 
ensued, they gained a complete victory, destroying fifteen 
Corinthiav ships, and taking a considerable number of prisoners. 
And on the very day of the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to 
their besieging fleet, under covenant that the Corinthians within 


1 Thueyd, i, 28, 
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it should be held as prisoners, and that the other new-comers 
should be sold as slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did 
not long keep the sea after their defeat, but retired home, while 
the Korkyreeans remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring 
sea. Having erected a trophy on Leukimmé, the adjoining 
promontory of their island, they proceeded, according to the 
melancholy practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their prisoners? 
—except the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained 
as prizes of great value for purposes of negotiation. They next 
began to take vengeance on those allies of Corinth who had lent 
assistance to the recent expedition : they ravaged the territory of 
Leukas, burnt Kylléné the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much 
damage that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of 
the summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korkyreean 
fleet was again assembled near Cape Leukimmé, but no further 
action took place, and at the approach of winter both armaments 
were disbanded.? 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at sea, 
together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they 


. “. . B.C. 484--- 
had brought together; and though their original 433, Large 
ἐν preparations 
project was frustrated by the loss of Epidamnus, they mace by 
were only the more bent on complete revenge against Corinth for 
. 7 tenewiln 
their oldenemy Korkyra. They employed themselves fhawae 


for two entire years after the battle in building new 

ships and providing an armament adequate to their purposes ; and 
in particular, they sent round, not only to the Peloponnesian sea- 
ports, but also to the islands under the empire of Athens, in order 
to take into their pay the best class of seamen. By such prolonged 
efforts ninety well-manned Corinthian ships were ready to set 
sail in the third year after the battle. The entire fleet, when 
reinforced by the allies, amounted to not less than 150 sail: 


ΤῸ illustrate this treatment of 
prisoners of war among the ancient 
Grecks, I transcribe au Incident from 
the more recent history of Hurope. It 
is contained in Bassompierre’s descrip- 
tion of his campaign in Hungary in 
1603, with the German and Hungarian 
army under Count de Rossworm, 
against the Turks :— 

“Apres cette victoire, nous repas- 


simes toute larmée de "δαῦτο οδὐό du 
Danube en notre camp. Le général 
commanda que } 0 tual tons les prison- 
niers du jour précédent, parcequ’ils 
enibarrassoient Parmée: qui fut une 
chose bien cruelle, de voir tuer de sang- 
froid plus de huit cents hommes 
rendus.’"—Meémoires de Passompierre, 
p. 808: collect. Pétitot. 
3 Thucyd. i, 29, 30. 
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twenty-seven triremes from Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten 
from Elias, as many from Leukas, and one from Anaktorium. 
Each of these allied squadrons had officers of its own, while the 
Corinthian Xenokleidés and four others were commanders-in- 
chief. 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to the Korkyrewans, who well knew, besides, the 


Applica- ; : : 
tion of the numerous allies which that city could command, and 
Soy, her extensive influence throughout Greece. So for- 


reeans to be : 
received § midable an attack was more than they could venture 


ΠΟΣῚ rite brave, alone and unaided. They had never yet 
Athens, enrolled themselves among the allies either of Athens 
or of Lacedemén. It had been their pride and policy to 
maintain a separate line of action, which, by means of their 
wealth, their power, and their very peculiar position, they had 
hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had been 
able so to proceed with safety, however, was considered both by 
friends and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their island ; 
from whence we may draw an inference how little the islands in 
the Aigean, now under the Athenian empire, would have been 
able to maintain any real independence, if that empire had been 
broken up. But though Korkyra had been secure in this policy 
of isolation up to the present moment, such had been the increase 
and consolidation of forces elsewhere throughout Greece, that 
even she could pursue it no longer. To apply for admission into 
the Lacedemonian confederacy, wherein her immediate enemy 
exercised paramount influence, being out of the question, she had 
no choice except to seek alliance with Athens. That city had as 
yet no dependencies in the Ionic Gulf: she was not of kindred 
lineage, nor had she had any previous amicable relations with the 
Dorian Korkyra. But if there was thus no previous fact or 
feeling to lay the foundation of alliance, neither was there any- 
thing to forbid it; for in the truce between Athens and Sparta 
it had been expressly stipulated, that any city, not actually 
enrolled in the alliance of either, might join the one or the other 
at pleasure? While the proposition of alliance was thus formally 
open either for acceptance or refusal, the time and circumstances 


1 Thucyd. i. 31—46. 2 Thuoyd. i, 8ὅ---40. 
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under which it was to be made rendered it full of grave contin- 
gencies to all parties. The Korkyrean envoys, who now for the 
first time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came 
thither with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are adqress of 
functions proper to be entrusted to the executive the Korky- 
government apart from the representative assembly. envoys to 
According to ancient ideas, these were precisely the Smite 
topics most essential to submit for the decision of the #ssembly. 
full assembly of the people ; and in point of fact they were so 
submitted, even under governments only partially democratical, 
much more, of course, under the complete democracy of Athens. 
The Korkyrean envoys on reaching that city would first open 
their business to the Stratégi or generals of the state, who would 
appoint a day for them to be heard before the public assembly, 
with full notice beforehand to the citizens. The mission was no 
secret, for the Korkyreans had themselves intimated their inten- 
tion at Corinth, at the time when they proposed reference of the 
quarrel to arbitration. Even without such notice, the political 
necessity of the step was obvious enough to make the Corinthians 
anticipate it. Lastly, their proxent at Athens (Athenian citizens 
who watched over Corinthian interests, public and private, in 
confidential correspondence with that government, and who, 
sometimes by appointment, sometimes as volunteers, discharged 
partly the functions of ambassadors in modern times) would com- 
municate to them the arrival of the Korkyrean envoys. So that, 
on the day appointed for the latter to be heard before the public 
assembly, Corinthian envoys were also present to answer them 
and to oppose the granting of their prayer. 

Thucydidés has given in his history the speeches of both ; that 
is, speeches of his own composition, but representing rere 
in all probability the substance of what was actually topics upon 
said, and of what he perhaps himself heard. Though traista, Bs 
pervaded throughout by the peculiar style and harsh pen aD i 
structure of the historian, these speeches are yet ‘ 
among the plainest and most business-like in his whole work ; 
bringing before us thoroughly the existing situation, which was 
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one of doubt and difficulty, presenting reasons of considerable 
force on each of the opposite sides. 

The Korkyreeans, after lamenting their previous improvidence, 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour 
of need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the friend- 
ship of Athens on the strongest grounds of common interests and 
reciprocal usefulness, Though their existing danger and need of 
Athenian support was now urgent, it had not been brought upon 
them in an unjust quarrel or by disgraceful conduct. They had 
‘proposed to Corinth a fair arbitration respecting Epidamuus, and 
their application had been refused—which showed where the 
right of the case lay: moreover they were now exposed single- 
handed, not to Corinth alone, whom they had already vanquished, 
but to a formidable confederacy organized under her auspices, 
including choice mariners hired even from the allies of Athens, 
In granting their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutra- 
lize this misemployment of her own mariners, and would at the 
same time confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of 
right, and secure to herself an important reinforcement. For 
next to her own, the Korkyrean naval force was the most powerful 
in Greece, and this was now placed within her reach. If by 
declining the present offer she permititvd Korkyra to be over- 
come, that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies; 
for such were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance—and such 
they would soon be openly declared. In the existing state of 
Greece, a collision between that alliance and Athens could not 
long be postponed. It was with a view to this contingency that 
the Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra along with 
her naval force. The policy of Athens therefore imperiously 
called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now assisting the 
Korkyreans. She was permitted to do this by the terms of the 
Thirty years’ truce. And although some might contend that, in 
the present critical conjuncture, acceptance of Korkyra was 
tantamount to a declaration of war with Corinth, yet the fact 
would falsify such predictions ; for Athens would so strengthen 
herself that her enemies would be more than ever unwilling to 

1 Thueyd, i. 88, rods Λακεδαιμονίους βάνοντας ἡμᾶς νῦν ἐς τὴν ὑ ὑμετέραν ἐπι- 
φόβῳ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ πολεμησείοντας, καὶ χείρησιν, ἵνα μὴ τῷ κοινῷ ἔχθει kar’ αὐτοὺς 


τοῖς Κορινθίους υναμένους παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς per ἀλλήλων στῶμεν, AC 
καὶ ὑμῖν ἐχθροὺς ὄντας καὶ προκαταλαμ- 
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attack her. She would not only render her naval force irresis- 
tibly powerful, but would become mistress of the communication 
between Sicily and Pcloponnésus, and thus prevent the Sicilian 
Dorians from sending reinforcements to the Peloponnesians.} 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyreans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced gnyoys 
the selfish and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, Aon a. 
not less in the matter of Epidamnus than in all address the 
former time’—which was the real reason why she ἀμ μα 
had ever been ashamed of honest allies. Above all im reply. 
things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly towards 
Corinth her mother city, to whom she was bound by those ties 
of colonial allegiance which Grecian morality recognized, and 
which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully obeyed? Epi- 
damnus was not a Korkyrean, but a Corinthian colony. The 
Korkyreans, having committed wrong in besieging it, had 
proposed arbitration without being willing to withdraw their 
troops while arbitration was pending: they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact in such 
injustice. The provision of the Thirty years’ truce might seem 
indeed to allow Athens to receive them as allies; but that 
provision was not intended to permit the reception of cities 
already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere—still less 
the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending quarrel, 
where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was neces- 
sarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either party 
had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, Corinth 


1 Thucyd. i. 82-36. 

2 The description given by Herodotus 
{τὺ 168: compare Diodér. xi. 15) of the 

uplicity of the Korkyreans when 

Solicited to aid the Grecian cause at 
the time of the invasion of Xerxés, 
seems to imply that the unfavourable 
character of them given the 
Corinthians coincided with the general 
impression throughout Greece. 

Respecting the prosperity and inso- 
lence of the Korkyraans, see Aristotle 
apud Zenob. Proverb, iv. 49. 

3Thucyd. i. 88, ἄποικοι δὰ ὄντες 
ἀφεστᾶσί τε διὰ παντὺς καὶ νῦν πολε- 
μοῦσι, λέγοντες ὡς οὐκ ἐπὶ τῷ κακῶς πάσ- 
χειν ἐκπεμφθείησαν" ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοί 
φαμεν ἐπὶ τῷ ὑπὸ τούτων ὑβρίζεσθαι Kar- 


οἰκίσαι, ἀλλ' ἐπὶ τῷ ἡγεμόνες τε εἶναι καὶ 
τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι" αἱ γοῦν ἄλλαι 
ἀποικίαι τιμῶσιν ἡμᾶς, καὶ μάλιστα ὑπὸ 
ἀποίκων στεργόμεθα. 

This is a remarkable passage in 
illustration of the position of a metro- 
polis in regard to her colony. The 
relation was such as to be comprised 
under the general word hegemony: 
superiority and right to command on 
the one side, inferiority with duty of 
reverence and obedience on the other 
—limited in point of extent, though 
we do not know where the limit was 
placed, and varying probably in each 
individual case. The Corinthians sent 
annual magistrates to Potidea, called 
Epidemiurgi (Thucyd, 1, 56). 
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had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had never had 
any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth was not only 
still under covenant of amity with them, through the 'Uhirty 
years’ truce, but had also rendered material service to them by 
dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting the revolted 
Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had upheld the 
principle of Grecian international law, that each alliance was 
entitled to punish its own refractory members, They now called 
upon Athens to respect this principle by not interfering between 
Corinth and her colonial allies, especially as the violation of it 
would recoil inconveniently upon Athens herself with her 
numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an impending war 
between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, such a contin- 
gency was as yet uncertain, and might possibly never occur at 
all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to conciliate Corinth on 
this eritical occasion. But it would assuredly occur if she 
refused such conciliation, and the dangers thus entailed upon 
Athens would be far greater than the promised naval co-operation 
of Korkyra would compensate." 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the con- 
ἜΣ tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, 
of the in this momentous debate. For two days did the 
Savane debate continue, the assembly being adjourned over 
compliance to the morrow; so considerable was the number of 
with the . ‘ 
request of speakers, and probably also the divergence of their 
Korkyta- views. Unluckily Thucydidés does not give us any 
Athenian of these Athenian discourses—not even that of 


tri gh : : 
sent to ᾿ Periklés, who determined the ultimate result. 
oe Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropo- 


litan right occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. 
But the Korkyrzan naval force was indeed an immense item, 
since the question was whether it should stand on their side or 
against them—an item which nothing could counterbalance except 
the dangers of a Peloponnesian war. “Let us avoid this last 
calamity (was the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of seeing 
Korkyra conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the service 
of the Peloponnesian league.” “You will not really avoid it, 


1Thucyd. i. 40. φανερῶς δὲ dvreiro- χοὺυς αὐτόν τινα κολάζειν. 
μὲν τοὺς προσήκοντας ξυμμά 2 Thucyd. i. 87---48, 
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even by that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). The 
generating causes of war are at work, and it will infallibly come 
whatever you may determine respecting Korkyra: avail yourselves 
of the present opening, instead of being driven ultimately to 
undertake the war at great comparative disadvantage.” Of these 
two views, the former was at first decidedly preponderant in the 
assembly 51 but they gradually came round to the latter, which 
was conformable to the steady conviction of Periklés. It was 
however resolved to take asort of middle course, so as to save 
Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape violation of the existing 
truce and the consequent Peloponnesian war. To comply with 
the request of the Korkyreans, by adopting them unreservedly 
as allies, would have laid the Athenians under the necessity of 
accompanying them in an attack of Corinth, if required, which 
would have been a manifest infringement of the truce. Accord- 
ingly nothing more was concluded than an alliance for purposes 
strictly defensive, to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in case 
they were attacked ; nor was any greater force equipped to back 
this resolve than a squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedeemonius 
son of Kimén. The smallness of this force would satisfy the 
Corinthians thab no aggression was contemplated against their 
city, while it would save Korkyra from ruin and would in fact 
feed the war so as to weaken and cripple the naval force of both 
parties*—which was the best result that Athens could hope for. 
The instructions to Lacedemonius and his two colleagues were 
express: not to engage in fight with the Corinthians unless they 
were actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyreean possession 
with a view to attack; but in that case to do his best on the 
(lefensive. 

The great Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the coast of 
Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly opposite to the 


southern extremity of Korkyra. 


lThucyd. i 44, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ axov- 
σαντες ἀμφοτέρων, γενομένης καὶ Sis éx- 
κλησίας, τῇ μὲν προτέρᾳ οὐχ ἧσσον τῶν 
Κορινθίων ἀπεδέξαντο τοὺς λόγους, ἐν δὲ 
τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ μετέγνωσαν, ὅτο. 

Οὐχ ἐξα in the language of 
Thucydidés usually has the positive 


meaning of more. . : 
4 Thucyd. i. 44. Plutarch (Periklés, 


They there established a naval 


6. 29) ascribes the smallness of the 
squadron despatched under Lacede- 
monius to a petty spite of Periklés 
against that commander, as the son of 
his old political antagonist Kimén. 
From whomsoever he copied this 
statement, the motive assigned seems 
quite unworthy of credit, 


4—35 
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station and camp, summoning to their aid a considerable force 
‘Gara from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neighbour- 
combat hood. The Korkyrean fleet of 110 sail, under Mei- 
between the 1 iadés and two others, together with the ten Athenian 
ἘΠ} ἘΟΕ ships, took station at one of the adjoining islands 
tacticson called Sybota, while the land force and 1000 Zakyn- 
both sides. thian hoplites were posted on the Korkyrean Cape 
Leukimmé. Both sides prepared for battle: the Corinthians, 
taking on board three days’ provisions, sailed by night from 
Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning the Korkyrean 
fleet advancing towards them, distributed into three squadrons, 
one under each of the three generals, and having the ten Athenian 
ships at the xtreme right. Opposed to them were ranged the 
choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the left of their 
ageregate fleet; next came the various allies, with Megarians 
and Ambrakiots on the extreme right. Never before had two 
such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. But the 
tactics and mancuvring were not commensurate to the numbers. 
The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, while the 
rowers below, on the Korkyrean side at least, were in great part 
slaves. The ships on both sides, being rowed forward so as to 
drive in direct impact prow against prow, were grappled together, 
and a fierce hand-combat was then commenced between the troops 
on board of each, as if they were on land—or rather, like boarding- 
parties: all upon the old-fashioned system of Grecian sea-fight, 
without any of those improvements introduced into the Athenian 
navy during the last generation. In Athenian naval attack, the 
ship, the rowers, and the steersman were of much greater 
importance than the armed soldiers on deck. By strength and 
exactness of rowing, by rapid and sudden change of direction, by 
feints caleulated to deceive, the Athenian captain sought to drive 
the sharp beak of his vessel, not against the prow, but against 
the weaker and more vulnerable parts of his enemy—side, oars, 
or stern. The ship thus became in the hands of her crew the 
real weapon of attack, which was intended first to disable the 
enemy and leave him unmanageable on the water ; and not until 
this was done did the armed men on deck begin their operations. 


1 Ἰτεζομαχεῖν ἀπὸ veav—to turn the shipboard—was a practice altogether 
maval battle into a land-battle on repugnant to Athenian feeling, as we 
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Lacedemonius with his ten Athenian ships, though forbidden by 
his instructions to share in the battle, lent as much aid as he 
could by taking position at the extremity of the line and by 
making motions as if about to attack ; while his seamen had full 
leisure to contemplate what they would despise as lubberly 
handling of the ships on both sides. All was confusion after the 
battle had been joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, 
the oars broken and unmanageable,—orders could neither be 
heard nor obeyed,—and the individual valour of the hoplites and 
bowmen on deck became the decisive point on which victory 
turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Korkyreans 
was victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the oy, xorty. 
Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued reansare 
them to the shore, but also landed and plundered the λα: 
tents. Their rashness in thus keeping so long out of the battle 
proved incaleulably mischievous, the rather as their total number 
was inferior; for their right wing, opposed to the best ships of 
Corinth, was after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the 
ships were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could 
—a retreat which the victorious ships on the other wing might 
have protected, had there been any effective discipline in the 
fleet, but which now was only imperfectly aided by the ten 
Athenian ships under Lacedemonius. Though at first they 
obeyed the instructions from home in abstaining from actual 
blows, yet—when the battle became doubtful, and still more, 
when the Corinthians were pressing their victory—the Athenians 
could no longer keep aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good 
earnest, and did much to save the defeated Korkyreans. As 
soon as the latter had been pursued as far as their own island, 
the victorious Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which 
was covered with crippled and water-logged ships, of their own 
and their enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and wounded 
men, either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping above water 
as well as they could—among the number, many of their own 


see remarked also in Thucyd. iv. 14: their prows with increased solidity and 
compare also vii. 61. strength, and forcing the Athenian 

The Corinthian and Syracusan ane vessel to a direct shock which its 
ultimately came to counteract the weaker prow was unable to bear 
Athenian maneuvring by constructing (Thucyd. vii. 36). 
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citizens and allies, especially on their defeated right wing. 
Through these disabled vessels they sailed, not attempting to 
tow them off, but looking only to the crews aboard, and making 
some of them prisoners, but putting the greater number to death. 
Some even of their own allies were thus slain, not being easily 
distinguishable. The Corinthians having picked up their own 
dead bodies as well as they could, transported them to Sybota, 
the nearest point of the coast of Epirus ; after which they again 
mustered their fleet, and returned to resume the attack against 
the Korkyreans on their own coast. The latter got together as 
many of their ships as were seaworthy, together with the small 
reserve which had remained in harbour, in order to prevent at 
any rate a landing on the coast; and the Athenian ships, now 
within the strict letter of their instructions, prepared to co-operate 
with full energy in the defence. It was already late in the 
afternoon ; but the Corinthian fleet, though their pean had 
already been shouted for attack, were suddenly seen to back 
water instead of advancing ; presently they pulled round, and 
steered direct for the Epirotic coast. The Korkyreeans did not 
comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, until at length it 
was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of twenty fresh Athenian 
ships was approaching under Glaukon and Andokidés, which 
‘the Corinthians had been the first to descry, and had even 
believed to be the forerunners of a larger fleet. It was already 
dark when these fresh ships reached Cape Leukimmé, having 
traversed the waters covered with wrecks and dead bodies.) At 
first the Korkyreans even mistook them for enemies. The 
reinforcement had been sent from Athens, probably after more 
accurate information of the comparative force of Corinth and 
Korkyra, under the impression that the original ten ships would 
prove inadequate for the purpose of defence—an impression more 
than verified by the reality. 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corinthians 
had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were found 
sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In the 
preceding action the Korkyreans had had seventy ships sunk or 
disabled—the Corinthians only thirty—so that the superiority of 


_ i Thucyd. i, δὶ. διὰ τῶν νεκρῶν καὶ vavayiav προσκομισθεῖσαι κατέπλεον ἐς 
τὸ στρατόπεδον 
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numbers was still on the side of the latter, who were however 
encumbered with the care of 1000 prisoners (800 of 

them slaves) captured, not easy either to lodge or to hg : 
euard in the narrow accommodations of an ancient 
trireme. Even apart from this embarrassment, the Athens— 
Corinthians were in no temper to hazard a second ‘P? © 
battle against thirty Athenian ships in addition to aoe 
the remaining Korkyrean, And when their enemies numerous 
sailed across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, Pescvsea" 
they not only refused it, but thought of nothing but 

immediate retreat—with serious alarm lest the Athenians should 
now act aggressively, treating all amicable relations ogtitities 
between Athens and Corinth as practically extin- ποῦ σοῦ aly 


guished by the events of the day before. Having begun 
ranged their fleeb in line not far from shore, they Ra 
tested the dispositions of the Athenian commanders Corinth. 
by sending forward a little boat with a few men to address to 
them the following remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s 
staff (we should say, no flag of truce), and were therefore 
completely without protection against an enemy. “Ye act 
wrongfully, Athenians (they exclaimed), in beginning the war 
and violating the truce ; for ye are using arms to oppose us in 
punishing our enemies. If it be really your intention to hinder 
us from sailing against Korkyra or anywhere else that we choose, 
in breach of the truce, take first of all us who now address you, 
and deal with us as enemies.” It was not the fault of the 
Korkyreans that this last idea was not instantly realized; for 
such of them as were near enough to hear instigated the Athenians 
by violent shouts to kill the men in the boat. But the latter, 
far from listening to such an appeal, dismissed them with the 
answer: “ We neither begin the war nor break the truce, 
Peloponnesians : we have come simply to aid these Korkyreeans 
our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, we make no 
opposition ; but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any of 
her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you.” 
Both the answer and the treatment of the men in the boat 
satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get 
ready, staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the Epirotic 
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const, in commemoration of their advantage on the preceding day. 
In their voyage homeward they surpriscd Anaktorium at the 
mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they had hitherto 
possessed jointly with the Korkyreans, planting in it a reinforce- 
ment of Corinthian settlers as guarantee for future fidelity. On 
reaching Corinth, the armament was dismissed, and the great 
majority of the prisoners taken, 800 slaves, were sold ; but the 
remainder, 250 in number, were detained, and treated with 
peculiar kindness. Many of them were of the first and richest 
families in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed to gain them 
over, 80 as to make them instruments for effecting a revolution 
in the island. The calamitous incidents arising from their 
subsequent return will appear in another chapter. 

Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyreans picked up the 
iced dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during 
conceived the night on to their island, and even found sufficient 
by the Co- pretence to erect a trophy, chiefly in consequence of 
Ney their partial success on the left wing. In truth, they 

had been only rescued from ruin by the unexpected 
coming of the last Athenian ships; but the last result was as 
triumphant to them, as it was disastrous and humiliating to the 
Corinthians, who had incurred an immense cost, and taxed all 
their willing allies, only to leave their enemy stronger than she 
was before. From this time forward they considered the Thirty 
years’ truce as broken, and conceived a hatred, alike deadly and 
undisguised, against Athens; so that the latter gained nothing 
by the moderation of her admirals in sparing the Corinthian fleet 
off the coast of Epirus. An opportunity was not long wanting 
for the Corinthians to strike a blow at their enemy through one 
of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Palléné (which 
hey begin forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the 
tostirup greater Thracian peninsula called Chalkidiké, between 
aes tho the Thermaic and the Strymonic Gulfs) was situated 
ao the Dorian town of Potidwa, one of the tributary allics 
Potidea,a Of Athens, but originally colonized from Corinth and 
Paint οὗ still maintaining a certain metropolitan allegiance 
ΠΟΥ of towards the latter ; insomuch that every year certain 

' — Oorinthians were sent thither as magistrates under the 
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title of Epidemiurgi, On various points of the neighbouring 
coast also there were several small towns belonging to the 
Chalkidians and Buttizans, enrolled in like manner in the list of 
Athenian tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, 
Mygdonia and Chalkidiké was held by the Macedonian king 
Perdikkas, son of that Alexander who had taken part fifty years 
before in the expedition of Xerxés, These two princes appear 
eradually to have extended their dominions, after the ruin of 
Persian power in Thrace by the exertions of Athens, until at 
length they acquired all the territory between the rivers Axius 
and Strymén. Now Perdikkas had been for some time the 
friend and ally of Athens; but there were other Macedonian 
princes, his brother Philip, and Derdas, holding 


Relations 


independent principalities in the upper country? 
(apparently on the higher course of the Axius near 
the Peonian tribes), with whom he was in a state of 
dispute. These princes having been accepted as the 
allies of Athens, Perdikkas from that time became her 
active enemy, and it was from his intrigues that all 
the difficulties of Athens on that coast took their first 
origin. The Athenian empire was much less complete 
and secure over the seaports on the mainland than 
over the islands.$ For the former were always more 
or less dependent on any powerful land neighbour, 


of Athens 
with Per- 
dikkas king 
of Mace- 
donia, his 
intrigues 
along with 
Corinth 
against her 
—he in- 
duces the 
Chalkidians 
to revolt 
from her ~ 
increase of 
Olynthus. 


sometimes more dependent on him than upon the mistress of the 
sea; and we shall find Athens herself cultivating assiduously 
the favour of Sitalkés and other strong Thracian potentates, as 


an aid to her dominion over the seaports.‘ 


1See the geographical Commentary 
of Gatterer upon Thrace, embodied in 
F OPPO Prolegg, ad Thucyd. vol. ii, ch. 


The words ra ἐπὶ @pdxys—ra ἐπὶ 
Θράκης χωρία oe li, 29) denote 
generally the towns in Chalkidiké— 
places in the direction or in the shirts of 
Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace 
itself. 

2 Thucyd. i. 57 ; ii. 100. 

3 See two remarkable passages illus- 
trating this difference, Thucyd. iv. 120 
—122. 

4 Thucyd. ii, 29—98. Isokratés has 
a remarkable passage on this subject 


Perdikkas imme- 


in the beginning of Or. v.ad Philippum, 
sect. 5—7. After pointing out the 
imprudence of founding a colony on 
the skirts of the territory of a powerful 
poranute, and the excellent site which 

ad been chosen for Kyréné, as being 
near only to feeble tribes, he goes so 
far as to say that the possession of 
Amphipolis would be injurious rather 
than beneficial to Athens, because it 
would render her dependent upon 
Philip, through his power of annoying 
her colonists, just as she had been 
dependent before upon Medokus the 
Thracian king in consequence of her 
colonists in the Chersonese—avayxace 
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diately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottiaans to 
revolt from Athens; and the violent enmity against the latter, 
kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent events at 
Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to Potidea, 
Not only did be send envoys to Corinth in order to concert 
measures for provoking the revolt of Potida, but also to Sparta, 
instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general declaration of 
war against Athens.? And he further prevailed on many of the 
Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separate small town on 
the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint residence at Olynthus, 
which was several stadia from the sea. Thus that town, as well 
as the Chalkidian interest, became much strengthened, while 
Perdikkas further assigned some territory near lake Bolbé to 
contribute to the temporary maintenance of the concentrated 
population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara- 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from 
Corinth. Immediately after the Korkyrean sea-fight 
they sent to take precautions against the revolt of Potidaa; 

requiring the inhabitants to take down their wall on 
ieee the side of Palléné, so as to leave the town open on 
ἘΠΗΒΈ ΟΕ the side of the peninsula, or on what may be called the 
from gea-side, and fortified only towards the mainland— 
erat requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to 
dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites, 
under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act against 
Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the same time 
to enforce these requisitions against Potidea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potideans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time, and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedzemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potideea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan authorities 
they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the Thirty 


B.C. 432, 


Ἰσομεῦα, τὴν αὐτὴν εὔνοιαν ἔχειν τοῖς εἴχομεν Μηδόκῳ τῷ παλαιῷ διὰ τοὺς ἐν 
σοὶς πράγμασι διὰ τοὺς ἐνταῦθα (at Χεῤῥονήσῳ senor: 
> i. 


Amphipolis) κατοικοῦντας οἵαν περ 1 Thuey 6, 57. 
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years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no success, and 
they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about Midsummer, 
432 B.¢.), at the same time that the armament under Archestratus 
sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottieeans revolted also, at the 
express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and 
promises of assistance? Archestratus with his fleet, on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, found them all in proclaimed enmity, but 
was obliged to confine himself to the attack of Perdikkas in 
Macedonia, not having numbers enough to admit of a division of 
his force. He accordingly laid siege to Therma, in co-operation 
with the Macedonian troops from the upper country under Philip 
and the brothers of Derdas ; after taking that place, he next pro- 
ceeded to besiege Pydna, But it would probably have been wiser 
had he turned his whole force instantly to the blockade of Potidea ; 
for during the period of more than six weeks that he spent in the 
operations against Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potideea 
a reinforcement of 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed, partly their 
own citizens, partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion—under 
Aristeus son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, 
both ab Corinth and at Potidea, that most of the soldiers volun- 
teered on his personal account. Potidea was thus put in a state 
of complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to 
attack it. A second armament however was speedily sent forth 
—forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under Kallias son of 
Kalliades,? with four other commanders—who, on reaching the 
Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege of Pydna. 
After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, they found 
themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation on the best 
terms they could with Perdikkas, from the necessity of commenc- 
ing immediate operations against Aristeus and Potidwea. They 
then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea from Pydna to the 
eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf—next attacking, though with- 
out effect, the town of Bercea—and then marching by land along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf, in the direction of Potidea. On the 


1 Thucyd. v. 30. sum of 100 mins to Zeno of Elea the 

ὃ , , f philosopher, for rhetorical, philosophi- 

Kallias was a young Athenian of ¢3] and sophistical instruction (Plato, 
noble family, who had paid the large Alkibiadés, i. ον 31, p. 119), 
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third day of easy march, they reached the seaport called Gigénus, 


uear which they encamped.? 


iThucyd. 1, 61. The statement of 
Thucydidés presents some geographical 
difficulties which the critics have not 
adequately estimated. Are we to 
assume as certain that the Berea here 
mentioned must be the Macedonian 
town of that name, afterwards so well 
known, distant from the sea westward 
160 stadia, or nearly twenty English 
miles (see Tafcl, Historia Thessalonice, 
δ 58), on a river whieh flows into the 

aliakmdn, and upon one of the lower 
ridges of Mount Bermius ? 

The words of Thucydidés here are— 
ἔπειτα δὲ ξύμβασιν ποιησάμενοι καὶ 
ξυμμαχίαν ἀναγκαίαν πρὸς τὸν ἸΤερδίκκαν, 
ὡς αὐτοὺς κατήπειγεν ἡ Ἰοτίδαια καὶ ὃ 
᾿Αριστεὺς παρεληλυθὼς, ἀπανίσταν- 
ται ἐκ τῆς Μακεδονίας, καὶ 
ἀφικόμενοι ἐς Βέροιαν κἀκεῖθεν ἐπιστρέ- 
ψαντες, καὶ πειράσαντες πρῶτον τοῦ 
χωρίου καὶ οὐχ ἑλόντες, ἐπορεύοντο κατὰ 
γῆν πρὸς τὴν ἸΠοτίδαιαν---ἅμα δὲ νῆες 
παρέπλεον ἑβδομήκοντα, 

“The natural route from Pydna to 
Potidsea (observes Dr. Arnold in his 
note) lay along the coast; and Berca 
was guite out of the way, at some 
distance to the westward, near the fort of 
the Bermian mountains. But the 
hope of surprising Bercea induced the 
Athenians to deviate from their direct 
line of march; then after the failure 
of this treacherous attempt, they 
returned again to the sea-coast, and 
continued to follow it till they arrived 
at Gigénus.” 

I would remark upon this—1, The 
words of Thucydidés imply that 
Bercea was not in Macedonia, but out 
of it (see Poppo, Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol, ii. pp. 408—418). 2. He uses no 
expression which in the least implies 
that the attempt on Bercea on the part 
of the Athenians was treacherous, that 
is, contrary to the convention just 
concluded ; though had the fact been 
so, he would naturally have been led 
to notice it, seeing that the deliberate 
breach of the convention was the 
very first step which took place after 
it was concluded. 8, What can have 
induced the Athenians to leave their 
fleet and march near twenty miles 
inland to Mount Bermius and Berea, 
to attack a Macedonian town which 
they could not possibly hold—when 
they cannot even stay to continue the 
attack on Pydna, a position maritime, 
useful, and tenable—in consequence 


of the pressing necessity of taking 
immediate measures against Potidea? 
4, If they were compelled by this 
latter necessity to patch up a peace on 
any terms with Perdikkas, would they 
immediately endanger this peace by 
going out of their way to attack one 
of his forts? Again, Thucydidés says 
“that, proceeding by slow land- 
marches, they reached Gigénus, and 
encamped on the third day”—kar 
ὀλίγον δὲ προϊόντες τριταῖοι ἀφίκοντο és 
Γίψωνον καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύσαντο. The 
computation of time must here be 
made either from Pydna or from 
Bereea ; and the reader who examines 
the map will see that neither from 
the one nor the other (assuming the 
Bercea on Mount Bermius) would it 
be possible for an army to arrive at 
Gigdnus on the third day, marching 
round the head of the Gulf with easy 
days’ marches, the more so as they 
would have to cross the rivers Lydias, 
Axius, and Echeidérus, all not far 
from their mouths—or if these rivers 
could not be crossed, to get on board 
the fleet and re-land on the other side. 

This clear mark of time laid down 
by Thucydidés (even apart from the 
objections which I have just urged in 
reference to Bervesa on Mount Bermius) 
made me doubt whether Dr. Arnold 
and the other commentators have cor- 
rectly conceived the operations of the 
Athenian troops between Pydna and 
Gigonus. The Berea which Thucy- 
didés means cannot be more distant 
from Gigénus, at any rate, thana third 
day’s easy march, and therefore cannot 
be the Bercea on Mount Bermius. But 
there was another town named Berwa 
either in Thrace or in Emathia, though 
we do not know its exact site (see 
Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61; Steph. Byz. 
v. Bépys: Tafel, Thessalonica, index). 
This other Bercaa, situated somewhere 
between Gigdnus and Therma, and ont 
of the limits of that Macedonia which 
Perdikkas governed, may probably he 
the place which Thucydides here indi- 
cates. he Athenians, raising the 
siege of Pydna, crossed the gulf on ship- 
board to Gercea, and after vainly trying 
to surprise that town, marched along 
by land to Gigénus. Whoever inspects 
the map will see that the Athenians 
would naturally employ their large 
fleet to transport the army by the short 
transit across the Gulf from Pydna (see 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pyduna, 
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Perdikkas, 


whose character for faithlessness we shall have more Gornbak 


than one occasion to notice, was now again on the 
side of the Chalkidians, and sent 200 horse to join 
them under the command of Iolaus, Aristeus posted 
his Corinthians and Potidewans on the isthmus near 


near 
Potidea, 
between the 
thenian 
force and 
the allied 


Potidesa, providing a market without the walls in 


order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. 
His position was on the side towards Olynthus, 
which was about seven miles off, but within sight, and 
in a lofty and conspicuous situation. He here awaited 


Potidean 
and Chal: 
kidians. 
Victory of 
the 


Athenians. 


the approach of the Athenians, calculating that the Chalkidians 
from Olynthus would, upon the hoisting of a given signal, assail 


Livy, xliv. 10), and thus avoid the 
fatiguing land-march round the head 
of the Gulf. Moreover, the language 
of Thucydidés would seem to make the 
land-march legin at Berea, and not at 
Pydna—aravioravrar ἐκ τῆς Maxe- 
Bovias, καὶ ἀφικόμενοι ἐς Βέροιαν 
κἀκεῖθεν ἐπιστρέψαντες, καὶ πειράσαντες 
πρῶτον τοῦ χωρίον καὶ οὐχ ἑλόντες, 
ἐπορεύοντο κατὰ γῆν mpos Ποτί- 
δαιαν---ἅὀμα δὲ νῆες παρέπλεον ξβδομή- 
κοντα, κατ᾽ ὀλίγον δὲ προϊόντες τριταῖοι 
ἀφίκοντο ἐς Γίψωνον καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύσ- 
αντο. The change of tense between 
aravieravra, and ἐπορεύοντο, and the 
connexion of the participle ἀφικόμενοι 
with the latter verb, seems to divide 
the whole proceeding into two distinct 
parts: first, departure from Macedo- 
nia to Bercea, as it would seem, by sea; 
next, a land-march from Berea to 
Gigdnus of three short days. | ; 

This is the best account, as it strikes 
me, of a passage the real difficulties of 
which are imperfectly noticed by the 
commentators, 

The site of GigSnus cannot be ex- 
actly determined, since all that we 
know of the towns on the coast between 
Potideaand Aneiais derived from their 
enumerated names in Herodotus (vii. 
123); nor can we be absolutely certain 
that he has enumerated them all in the 
exact order in which they were placed. 
But I think that both Colonel Leake 
and Kiepert’s map place Gigénus too 
far from Potidea ; for we see from this 

assage of Thucydidés that it formed 
Ene cainp from which the Athenian 
eneral went forth immediately to give 
Battle to an enemy posted between 
Olynthus and Potidea; and the Scholi- 


ast says of Gigénus—od πολὺ ἄπεχον 
Ποτιδαίας: and Stephan. Byz., Tiywvos, 
πόλις Θράκης προσεχὴς τῇ Παλ.- 


ἢν ἢ. 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in Nor- 
thern Greece, vol. 111. ch. xxxi. Ὁ. 452. 
That excellent observer calculates the 
march from Bercea on Mount Berminus 
to Potidza as being one of four days, 
about twenty miles each day. Judg- 
ing by the map, this seems lower than 
the reality ; but admitting it to be cor- 
rech, Thucydidés would never describe 
such a march aS κατ ὀλίγον δὲ 
προϊάντες τριταῖοι ἀφίκοντο és Τ᾽ ΐγωνον ; 
it would be ἃ march rather rapid and 
fatiguing, especially as it would in- 
clude the passage of the rivers. Nor 
is it likely, from the description of 
this battle in Thucydidés (i. 62), that 
Gigénus could be anything like a full 
day’s march from Potidea. According 
to his description, the Athenian army 
advance by three very easy marches; 
then arriving at Gigdnus they encamp, 
being now near the enemy, who on 
their side are already encamped ex- 
pecting them — προσδεχόμενοι τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο πρὸς 
Ὀλύνθου ἐν τῷ ἰσθμῷ; the imperfect 
tense indicates that they were already 
there at the time when the Athenians 
took camp at Gigénus; which would 
hardly be the case if the Athenians 
had come by three successive marches 
from Beroea on Mount Bermius. 

I would add that it is no more won- 
derful that there should be one Bercea 
in Thrace and another in Macedonia, 
than that there should be one Methdné 
in Thrace and another in Macedonia 
(Steph. B. Μεθώνη) 
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them in the rear when they attacked him. But Kallias was 
strong enough to place in reserve his Macedonian cavalry and 
other allies ay a check against Olynthus; while with his 
Athenians and the main force he marched to the isthmus and 
took position in front of Aristeus. In the battle which ensued, 
Aristeus and the chosen band of Corinthians immediately about 
him were completely successful, breaking the troops opposed to 
them, and pursuing for a considerable distance. But the re- 
maining Potideans and Peloponnesians were routed by the 
Athenians and driven within the walls. On returning from 
pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious Athenians between him 
and Potideea, and was reduced to the alternative either of cutting 
his way through them into the latter town, or of making a 
retreating march to Olynthus. He chose the former as the least 
of two hazards, and forced his way through the flank of the 
Athenians, wading into the sea in order to turn the extremity of 
the Potidean wall, which reached entirely across the isthmus, 
with a mole running out at each end into the water. He effected 
this daring enterprise and saved his detachment, though not 
without considerable difficulty and some loss. Meanwhile the 
auxiliaries from Olynthus, though they had begun their march 
on seeing the concerted signal, had been kept in check by the 
Macedonian horse, so that the Potidgzans had been beaten and 
the signal again withdrawn, before they could make any effective 
diversion ; nor did the cavalry on either side come into action. 
The defeated Potideans and Corinthians, having the town im- 
mediately in their rear, lost only 800 men, while the Athenians 
lost 150, together with the general Kallias,? 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
Potidea  atter having erected their trophy and given up the 
res enemy's dead for burial, immediately built their 
by the blockading wall across the isthmus on the side of the 
Athenians. mainland, so as to cut off Potidea from all communi- 
cation with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. To make the 
blockade complete, a second wall across the isthmus was neces- 
sary, on the other side towards Palléné; but they had not force 
enough to detach a completely separate body for this purpose, 


i Thucyd. {, 62, 68. 
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until after some time they were joined by Phormio with 1600 
fresh hoplites from Athens. That general, landing ab Aphytis 
in the peninsula of Palléné, marched slowly up to Potidea, 
ravaging the territory in order to draw out the citizens to battle. 
But the challenge not being accepted, he undertook and finished 
without obstruction the blockading wall on the side of Palléné, 
so that the town was now completely enclosed and the harbour 
watched by the Athenian fleet. The wall once finished, a 
portion of the force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phormio at 
liberty to undertake aggressive operations against the Chalkidic 
and Bottizan townships. The capture of Potidea being now 
only a question of more or less time, Aristeus, in order that the 
provisions might last longer, proposed to the citizens to choose a 
favourable wind, get on shipboard, and break out suddenly from 
the harbour, taking their chance of eluding the Athenian fleet, 
and leaving only 500 defenders behind. Though he offered him- 
self to be among those left, he could not determine the citizens to 
so bold an enterprise, and therefore sallied forth, in the way 
proposed, with a small detachment, in order to try and procure 
relief from without—especially some aid or diversion from 
Peloponnésus. But he was able to accomplish nothing beyond 
some partial warlike operations among the Chalkidians,' and a 
successful ambuscade against the citizens of Sermylus, which did 
nothing for the relief of the blockaded town, It had however 
been so well provisioned that it held out for two whole years— 
a period full of important events elsewhere. 

From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidea, 
sprang those important movements in the Lacedamonian alliance 
which will be recounted in the next chapter. 


1 Thucyd. i 65 
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amssss Persians. 
I. First Position occupied by the opposing armies. > @g@m@ Athenians. 


IT. Second Position. eM Lacedeemonians. 
IIL. Third Position. ἄφεσις Various Greek Allies. 
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